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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tke ma!)y important Objects connected with the CouXTT or 

Kknt, the niiiTierous Coinnuinications witli whicm have been fa- 

* 

rorc(! by fnrUcular Friends, -and the extent of iny own Researches, 
have occasioned me to evtend the Description of that very interest- 
in" District to a l..ei!”tli lar beyond iny •ri"ii!*al Intention, which 
was to liave included it in tlic same Volume with tlie Counties of 
lltrffuri! and Huntingdon, rt therefiore becomes necessary to 
divide tlie Lelter-Rress, so tbat«the Eu’.iiTii Volume may com¬ 
mence with the ‘ City of liochi\stir for ftliich Purpose, ra"es 
Oil and (it2 are Reprinted, (with some reriuisitc Ad(*itions ar.d 
Omission-.,) and ^ivcii with this Number, wliicli eoncludes the 
Description of Kent. The Seventh Volume will now contain 
Hertfordshire, Huntin"dousliire, and that Part of Keyt which pre¬ 
cedes Rochester; and the Reader will observe, that, from the Cause, 
above stated, the Puyet: arc numbered in Succession throu;;h both 
Volumes. The Ilislorv of the County of IluNTiNonoN will be 
published within two or three Mouths »t furthest; and the Seventh 
Volume will then be complete. The Ninth Volume (by Mk, 
Britton) will include Lduconlurc, lAlccsitrsIiirc, and LincoJn- 
shirc. Five Numbers of winch are now jirinted; and the Tenth, 
Middlesex, and Monmouthshire. Any lufonnation for the Two 
latter Counties I shall feel extremely hap])y to be obliged with, as 
I shall commence the Account of them immediately on the Com¬ 
pletion of Hunt iny donshire; ibf which, also, the coiij^iiunication 
of any materials will be highly acceptable. 

E. W. BRAYLEY, 

32, Neuman Street, Oxford-Street, 

December, 1807 

In concluding the present Volume,*! cannot refrain from re¬ 
peating my strong Sense of the Favors which I have received 
from the many Noblemen and Gentremei>* of Kent, of whom I 
have had occasion to make Enquiries; and I must in particular 
again return by best Acknpwledgments to S. E. BRyooES, Esq, 
Mr. Thomas Fisher, and the Rev. Mark Noble, for whose 
respective Communications I am greatly*indebted. My .sincere 

Thanks 
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ThanSs are also due to Lord Keith, K. B. the Earl op 
Darnley; LcrdRokeby; Jane, Lady Wilson; Cholm- 
LEY Deuino, Esq. William Hammond, Esq. Ma'jor- 
General Ford; Captain Harrison; E. Alsten, fesq. 

J. M. Fectok, Ei j. UoEEKT Foote, Esq. - Wildman, 

Esq. J, Burton, Esq. The Rev. J. Lyon; the Rev. P. Par¬ 
sons; Dr. Lord; Robert Lane, E q. J. Knott, Esq. 
J. Si.MONDS, Esq. Mu. W. H. Kim;, t<:c. &c. 


TilE BINDER 

Is desired to take Notice, that the Eighth A’oIuric will include 
(pro tempor^j the following Prints. 


Tunbridge Priorj-, 

Holywell House, 

Shrewsbury, 

St. Vincent’s Rocks, 

Netley Abbey, 

Merton College Chapel, 

Luton Cbarrh, 

Wingham College and Church, 
Tetburv, 

Lees Priory, 

St. John’s Preceptory, 

Ragland Castle, 

Biidgenorlh, 

Mackwortli Castle, 


Pope’s House, Twickenham, 
Interior of Rochester Cathedral, 
Quarry Hill, 

West Gate, Canterbury, 

Chapel in Brougham Castle, 
Valljy of Langdale, 

Kenelworth Castle, 

Hatfield House, 

Vignette, St. Mildred’s Church, 
View in Scandale, 

Rye House, 

Tintern Abbey, and 
lanlhony Abbey. 


Tliese should be carefully placed together at the End of the Vo¬ 
lume, with Silver Paper between each; excepting the Vignette, and 
Chapel in Brougham Crt.?//c,.which are to be placed at the begin¬ 
ning of the Volume. Tlrc Signatures begin with Rr; and the 
Description of Rochester, which must immediately follow the 
Dedication, with Page Gll. Pages 1^81 and 1282, of llie small 
Paper, must be cancelled, and their Place supplied by the same 
Pages given in the present Number. 
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OF THE 

Principal Books, Maps, and. Views, 

'published, in Illustration of the Topography and 
Antiquities of the Couniy of ^ent. 


K E 

The earliest printed Description of this County, was Perambu¬ 
lation of Kent; containing the Description, Hystorie, and Customes 
qf that Shyre: collected and written, for the most Part, in tr» Yeare 
1570, by VVtIliam Lanibard, of Lincolncs Inne, Gent, and nowe in¬ 
creased by the Addition of some 'I hings which the Author himself hath 
observed since that Time.” Small ■fto. 1570, London. A second 
Edition, ‘ increased and altered after the Author's owne last Copy,’ 
with an Account of the Nobility jof the County, was published by Henry 
Middleton, in 1506 1 he 'I'liird Edition, ‘corrected and enlarged,' 

was published in small 8vo. without Date. To another, printed in 1040, 
are attached the Charters, &c. of the Cinque Ports. 'I'he last Edition 
appeared in lO'iO, in Duodecimo. 

In 1057, was published, by Richard KillTurne, of Hawkherst, Esq. 
in an oblong Form, printed in various Columns, “ ./i brief Survey of 
the County of Kent; viz. the Nanias of the Parishes in the same,” ho'v 
situated, what Liberties they claiiji, the Market and Fair Days, Ancient 
Names of I'arish Churches, &c. The same Author, in 1050, published 
“ A Topographic or Survey of the County (f Kent, with some Chrono¬ 
logical, liistoricall, and other Matters touching the same,” &:c. with 
his Portrait; small 4to. London. 

" T'iltare Cantiaiium ; or, Kent Sur-ceyed and Illustrated: being an 
exact Description of all the Parishe'.',*Boroughs, Villages, and other re¬ 
spective Manors in the County of Kent; and the original and interme¬ 
dia! Pilssessors of them, down to the Author’s Time ; drawn out of 
Charters, Escheat Rolls, Fines, and other Public Evidences, but espe¬ 
cially out of Gentlemen’s Private Deeds and Muniments: by Thomas 
Phihpott, Fsq. 'i'o which is added. An HistorieeU Catalogue of the 
High Slteriffs of Kent, collected by John Philipott, Esq. Father to the 
Author.” The first Edition of this Work, of which the younger Philipott 
assumed the Credit of being the Author, though it is generally supposed 
that it was almost entirely written by his Father, was printed at London^ 
in 1659 and 1664, Folio: the Third Edition was printed in 1776, at 
Lynn, and is also in Folio. i 

" A Treatise of the Roman Ports and Ports in Kent," by William 
Somner; with his Life, &c. by Bishop Kennct: 12mo. 1693, Oxford. 

“ The History of Kent, in Five Parts; containing an exact Topogra¬ 
phy or Description of the County ; the Civil History of Kent ; the 
Ecclesiastical History •f Kent; the History of the Royal Navy of 

VoL. YU. « England $ 
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I^iiglind ; and the Natural History of Kent:” bv John Harris, D. t). 
and 1''. U. y. Folio, 1711), London. Only the First A'olume of this 
\Vor!« was published : it contains a Portrait of Dr. Harris, by A'ertue ; 
and many B.rd'.sJf.VC Views of Mansi ais and Parks, &c. cliicfly from 
Drawings by '1'. B.ideslade; engraved by '1'. Kip, and others. JJ lie 
Second Volume was to have contained the History of Uoche^rcr Catli#- 
dral, and of the otlier Religious Foundations in Kent ; together with 
the laves of eminent Natives; and a History of the Royal Navy. 'I'lie 
Materials were nearly rrady for Publication, when Dr. Harris died, 
which was in September, 1711): where his Papers are, is not publicly 
known. 

“ --f Ne:v Topnpiraphical,'lUstnriced and Commercial Survey of the 
Cities, I'otcns and I 'ltlages of the /Joiinty of Kent, arranged in Alpha¬ 
betical Order,” &c. by Charles Seymour; I'imo. 177(5, Canterbury. 

Between the Years 1778 and 171)''-, was published, in Four A’olumes, 
Folio, “ the History and Topographical Survey of the County of Kent; 
containing the ancient and present State of it, both Civil and Lccle- 
siastical; collected from public Records, and other the best Authorities, 
both Manuscript and Printed, and illustrated with Maps, and \'iews ot 
Antiquities,'Seats of Nobility and Gentry,” &c. by Fdward Hasted, 
of Canterbury, Esq. F. R. S. and A. S. Canterbury. 'J'liis Work, 
whit li is the most voluminous yet extant on this County, was re-pub¬ 
lished ill'I'welve Volumes, 8vo. “ Improved, corrected, and continued 
to the pri sent'l ime,” by the Author, 1797-1801. Improved, howeier, 
and extensive, and recently piiMislied, as this \A'ork is, there is yet 
sufficient Room for a new History of Kent, and numerous are the Stores 
that may still be opened in an industrious Research. 

“ Specimens and Parts; containing a History of the County of Kent, 
and a Dissertation on the Laws, from the Reign of Edward the Con¬ 
fessor to Ldward the First; of a'I'opographical, Commercial, Civil and 
Nautical History of South Britain; with its gradual and comparative 
Progress in Trade, Arts, Polity, I’opulaiion, and Shipping, from' au¬ 
thentic Documents;” by Samuel Henshall, M. A. London, 1798, d to. 

“ The Kentish Traveller's Companion, in a Descriptive View of the 
Towns, Vtilages, remarkable Buildings, and Antiquities, situated in or 
Hear tlie Road from London to Margate, and from Dover to Canter¬ 
bury ;” with a Map. Second Edition, considerably enlarged : 8vo. 
1799, Rochester. 

The celebrated Cwfom q/ GAVELKttjn is discussed at length, in 
the ‘‘ Treatise of OaveUcind, both Name and Thing-, shewing the true 
Etymology and Derivation of the one; the Nature, Antiquity and 
Original of the other: with sundry emergent Observations, both pleasant 
and profitable to be known tcfKentishmen, and others; especially such 
as are studious of the common Law of this Kingdom: by a W ell-wisher 
io both, W'illiam Spnir...”* 4to. 10(50, Condon, A Second Edition 
was published in 17i'(5, “ Ttfcwly revised, and much enlarged :” to this 
was annexed the Life of Somner, by Bishop Kennet. 

In 1663 appeared the “ History of Gavelkind, with the Etymology 
thereof; containing also an Assertion, that our Jinglish Laws are, lor 
the most Part, those th}t were used by the antient Brytains, notwith- 
1 standing 
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standing the several Conquests of the Romans, Saxons, Danes, and 
Normans: with soml Observations and Remarks upon many especial 
Occurrences of British and Knglish History. To which is added, a 
Miort llistoiv of William the Conqueror, written inLatin, by an ano¬ 
nymous Author, in the Time of tJenry the Firs(^ by Silas Taylor. 
4pu. ’London. In the principal Parts of the Inquiry, this Author agrees 
with Somifer, Init makes the Origin of the Custom of more remote 
Antiquity. Souiner, says Mr. Gough, “ answered his t)bjetlions in 
marginal Notes, on a Copy of his Book, wITkJi, with a correct Copy of 
his own, is now in Canterbury Library.” 

I'he most recent Work on this ^ead is “ The Common Laiv qf Kent, 
or the Customs of Gavelkind; with an ^flpendix, concerning borough 
English:” by Tlioma^Robinson, Ksq,of Lincoln’s inn. Second Edition, 
Svo. 1788, London. , 

Connected with the Agriculture of this County, has ^peared 
" Ihc Enrichment of the U'cald if Kent: or, a Direction toi the Hus¬ 
bandman, for the true ordering, manuring and enriching of all the 
Grounds within the \\ ealds of Kent and Sussex,” &c. enlarged by 
Gervase Markham. 4to. lo'-fl), l.ondon. 

" General View of the Aiv'k'ulture of Kent,'' was drawn up for 
the Board of Agriculture, in 1798, by \S . Boys. 

In Marshall’s “ Rural Economy of the Southern Caunties," are some 
Particulars of the Agriculture of this County, iiup-planting, Stc. 

The City of Canterbury has been illustrated by various indepen¬ 
dent Publications, as well as those contained in the General Histories. 
Ctrvasc, a Monk of Canterbury an the Thirteenth Century, wrote an 
•' Account oj the /turning and Re-lntilding of the Cathedral in 1174 
ic Diuputes biltcecn the 'lonks and Archbishop Baldwin;'’ and the 

Lives of the Archbishops from Austin to Hubert;" all wftich were 
published in the Decent Scriptores, lt)j2. Thomas Sprott, another 
Alon'k of this City, in 1270, wrote the “ History of the Monastery of 
St. Augustine," an Abiidgement from which was made by a third 
Monk, named William '1 home, wliosc “ Chronica de Rebus geslis uh- 
batuni Cuntiuiriensiuin," from the coming of Austin to the iear IS";;, 
by Twjsdcn, is among the Decern Scriptores. 

In lO'lO was published the learned Somner’s “ Antiquities of Can- 
terhury; or, a Survey of that ancient Citie, with the Suburbs and Ca- 
thedrall; containing principally Matiers^of Aniiquitv in them all: 
collected chiefly from old Kfanuscripts, Leigcr books, and other like 
Records, for the most Part, never as yet printed; with an Appendi.t here 
annexed, wherein, for better Satislaciion lotl^ learned, the Manuscripts 
and Rccordsofchielest Consequence, arefigthfully exhibited.” 4to. Loud. 
'Phis was re-publishcd, with very considerable Additions from Somner’s 
own Papers, by Battcly, who, according to UisluayNmholson, entirely com¬ 
piled the Second Part, ill 1703, under the “ / Ac Antiquities of 

Canterbury;" in Two Parts: the first Part, the Antiquities oJ Canter¬ 
bury; or, a Survey oJ that ancient City, with the Suburbs, and Cathedral, 
&C. sought out and published by the Industry and Good-will of William 
Somner: the Second Edition, revised and enlarged by Nicolas Battcly, 
M. A. Also Mr. Somner’s Discourse, i;a\M,^Chartham Dews, or a 

a 2 Relaliotii 
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Relation of some strange Bones found at Ckirthaip^ in Kent to which 
are added, some Observations concerning the Roman Antiquities of 
Canterbury: and a Preface, giving an Account of tne Works and Re¬ 
mains of the learned Antiquary, Mr. Wiil ani Somner, by N. B. The 
Second Part, CaAtuaria Sacra, or the Antiquities: I. of the Cathe¬ 
dral, and Metropolitical Church: II. of the Archbishopriek: III. of the 
late Priory of Christ Church, and of the present Colfegiate Church, 
founded by King Henry \ 111. with a Catalogue of all the Deans and 
Canons thereof: IV. of .the Archdeaconry of Canterbury: V. of the 
Monastery of St. Augustine; of the Parish Churches, Hospitals, and 
other Religious Places, that are, or have been, in or near tne City: 
enquired into by Nicolas Baitely, \'.car of Berksborn. Illustrated and 
adorned with several useful tind fair Sculptures.” Folio, J.ondon. 
The Views and Plans, and some cf the Monuments, arc by Hollar and 
Kip. ' 

” The History and Antiquities of the Cathedral Church of Canter¬ 
bury, and the once actjniniug Monastery; containing an Acc ount of 
its first Establishment, Building, llc-eijlfications. Repairs. Endow¬ 
ments, Benefactions, Chapelry, Altars, Shrines, Keliques, Chauntrits, 
Obits, Ornaments, Itooks, Jewels, Plate, V'estments, before the Dis¬ 
solution of the Monastery, and the Manner of its Dissolution: a Survey 
of the present Church and Cloisters, Monuments and Inscription.'!, and 
other I hings remarkable; which, with the several Prospects of the 
Church, are engraven by the best Hands: the JJves of the Archbishops, 
Priors, &c. of Christ Church; with an Account of learned Men there 
flourishing in their several 'l imes: and an Appendix of ancient Char¬ 
ters and Writings relating to the Church and Nlonastery; a Catalogue 
of the Church-wealth in Prior Estrey’s Time; an ancient Saxon Obi¬ 
tuary, and a large one continued thence downward :” by the Rev. 
John Dart, of Greenwich. Folio, 17t^p. The Plates to this Work are 
numerous and, in general, interesting, and well engraved: they were 
afterwards purchased by hir. Hildyard, of York, who had also most of 
those which belonged to Drake’s History of York Cathedral, and.who 
published them, to the Number of 117, in an abridged History of both 
Cathedrals, in the year 1755. 

“ An /-(jstorical Description <jf“ the Cathedral and Metropolitical 
Church of Christ, Canterbury; containing an Account of its Antiejuities, 
and of its Accidents and Improvements, since the first Establishment.”' 
8vo. 1773, Canterbury. 

Another Account of Canterbury Church and City^, was published in 
1774, intituled, “ A Walk in and about the City of Canterbury, Kith 
many Observations not to be found in any Description hitherto pub¬ 
lished:" 'vith Plates: bj^William Gosling, M. A. a Native of this 
Place, and Minor Canon of thf Cathedral. I his Work has gone through 
several Editions, the last of which was published, with Amendments, 
in 1804. It is a verv _jodops Fact, that the Author, who died in 
March, 1777, was m.. atifejo leave his Room, through Age and Infir¬ 
mities, during the whole 'l ime tliat he was employed on this Work ; 

nor, 

* This had been published as a separate Pamphlet in 410. 1669, Lond. and 
also ill the PhitosophicatTr^msaciions, NA aytit ln;;cther with the Btuertation 
tn de Isthmus between Zvgtandand Trance:” by the same Author. 
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iior, indeed, for full J'lfteen Years preceding, and subsequent to, th^t 
i’eriod : his Manuscripts, however, were corrected by his Friends. 

“ Ati Historical Description of the MetrapoUtica^lmrch of Christy 
Canterbur//; containing an Account of its Antiquities, and of its Acci¬ 
dents and Improvements, since the first Establishment: with an English 
I'ranslation of'the Epitaphs, and a South Prospect of the Cathedral. 
'I'he Second Edition, greatly enlarged, with a Pref.ice, containing Ob¬ 
servations on the Ciotiiic Architecture ; an^,an Historical Account of 
the Archbishops of Cianterbiiry, from Augustine to the present Time.” 
8vo. 1733, Canicihury. '1 his was compiled by the late Mr. John Burnby, 
nn .Attorney of Canicrb»ry; yet, 8y a Trick of the Booksellers, in con¬ 
necting with it ‘^An Elcgtj, written by tlft Rev. John Duncombe, M. A.” 
it is commonly reputed to be the <»rk of that Gentleman. 

• 

" A Translation of the several Charters, Sfc, granted hij Edward IF, 
IfvnnjFlL Janus 1. and Cluirks II. to the Citizens of Caitterbury; 
also a List of the Biililfs and Mayors from the Year 780 to the present 
Period: with a Description of the Boundaries of the City, and many 
curious Particulars never before publishedby a Citizen ; (the late 
Alderman Btince.) 8vo. 1731, Canterbury. 

• 

The most recent Account of this City, is “ The Canlerburt/ Guide; 
or. Traveller's Pocket Companion:" by a late Inhabitant. Twelves; 
Canterbury, Second Edition, 1805. 1 his is principally a Compilation 
by Hasted, from bis larger History. 

In UH4 was published, by Richard Culmer, Minister of God’s Word 
in Canterbury, commonly called Blue Dick, “ Cathedrall Hews from 
Canterbury 4io. London. ThR contains Particulars of the Havoc 
made in the Cathedral by th^lconoclasts, &c. of whom the Author 
was one of the most active. 

“ The Pope’s ITarehouse, or the Merchandise of the Whore of Rome," 
8vo. published by I'itus Oates, in 1(176, contains a Catalogue of the 
" Reliqnes formerly in the Cathedral of Canterbury," from a MS. Book 
called, “ iMemoralc multorum Heni'ici Prioris." 

In y Cat. MSS. Anglia, Tom. II. p. 2S3 and 369,” is * Catalogue 
of the Manuscripts belonging to Canterbury Cathedral, including all 
Mr. Somner's Colleciions. 

In 1743 was published, in Svo. “ Catylogus Librorum BibUotheCiB 
Ecclesix Christi Canluarieiifis." Canterbury. 

“A True Relation, or Accompt of the whole Proceedure between the 
Corporation at Canterbury and Mr. John* Somner, concerning the 
Hew Market-House there. ’ 4to. 1666,* Loudon. 

“ Canterbury Wells a Discourse, by«i,^v of Dialogue, upon the 
Mineral Waters lately discovered in that Gi« 3 ^''’'^*bvo. 1702, London. 

“ A Rcpcrtoiy of (be Endowments <f Ficarages in the Diocese of 
Canterbury;” by And. ColteciJucarell, LL. D. F. R. S. and F. S.A. 
4to. 1763, London. 


" The 
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The Survey and Demand for Di/apidaiions \n the Archiepiscopal 
Sec of Canterbury juaificcl, against *hc Cavils aTid MisrepresenUtionj 
contaihed in some Cotters lately pubii^heci by Mr. Archdeacon I ennison.” 
4to. 1717, l/)ndon. This Publication was preceded by Trwe Copies 
cf some Letters, 'tJicasionod by the Demand for Dilapidations in the 
Archiepiscopal bee oj Canterbury; l^art I." 4lo. ITIt). ^ 

"The most venerable Monument of Atitiquily.” observes Mr. (jougb, 
" that belongs to ihp Cathrih'dl Church of Ke'CHEsTl'.u, is the ‘ Terlus 
Bnffehsis," written by lirnulf, who was Pitsiiop Ten Years, piid died 
A. D. I Ib’l. It was published by Hearne, a' Oxford, in 17'il), 8vo, 
and to it were added, ‘ I’rqfesslnn^m Anliq^norum Jngliiv Episcopo- 
rurn fornndee de Cnnonica adicdindia Archirr’sropis Citnliiaricnsihus 
pnrstanda and Leonard’-s ifuttea's ‘ Disst ‘ Jion of the Antiquities 
of Oxford.'’ Besides the Afl’airs of tltis Catliedra’l, it furnishes us with 
the l.aws of several br.xon Kings, together with the Sa.xon forms of 
Oaths, Ac. An Extract of it was published by M h.arton, Ajtgl. Sac. 
Vol. I. p. entitled ‘ Ernulphi Episcopi Jlqfensis euUectonea de 
Rebus EcclesiiV Itoffcnsis, a prima sedis Eundatconc ad suti Vemporn, 
ex Textu Rojf'ensi quern eomposuil Ernnlphns.’ —Bishop Nicholson and 
Mr. Pegge say, this is the ‘ Chrouieoit clauCri Hof insis,’ of tite Mo- 
iiasticon. During the Civil Wars, this Booir was lodged in the Hands 
of Sir Koger'J'wisden, where Dugdalc, in his ‘ Origines Juridieiedes,’ 
frequently refers to it.—Dr. Leonard stole it, and ki j.t it 'i wo Years, 
till Dean Balcant^ual, and the Chapter, filed a Bill in Chancery against 
him in 163,'?: at its Ueturn to Kochesier, it fell into the Water, bu( 
was recovered without much Hurt, except being a little tarnished by 
the Salt Water. Dr. Gale printed from it, in his ‘ XV. Scriptores,' p. 
792, Genealogies of our Kings: re-printed by Bertram, in liis ‘ /list. 
Brit. Scriptores tres;' and in Part 'mj Hcarnc. who commei.ds Ernulf 

for making himself Master of the Saxon^Dinguage through a Norman__ 

The ‘ Textus Rqffcnsis' itself is a small (Quarto, written on Vellum, iij 
a very elfegant Hand : the Thirteen later Archbishops of Canterbury, 
«nd the Fifteen later Bishops of Rochester, are added by later Hands.”* 

" rhe History and Antiquities of the Cathedral Church of Rochester; 
containing the Local Statutes of that Church, the Inscriptions upon the 
Alonuments, I'ombs, and Grave-Swnc-s; an Account of the fcshops. 
Priors, Dc^ns, and Archdeacons: an Appendix of Monumental Jnscrip- 
tions in the Cathedral Church of Canterbury, supplementary to Mr. 
Somner’s and Mr. Battely's Accounts of that Church ; and some origi¬ 
nal Papers, relating to the Church and Diocese.” 8vo. 1717. 'Ibis 
was edited by Dr. Hawlinsoih; it was re-published in J723, London. 

•" Registrum Rojjfense; or, a CoUeeiion of Ancitnt Records, Char¬ 
ters, and Instruments of' divers Kinds, necessary for illustrating the 
Ecclesiastical History and Antiquities of the Diocese and Cathedral 
Church <f Rochester; transcri^ed from the Originals, by John 'I'horpe, 
late of Rochester, M. D. E. R. S. and published by his Son, John 
Thorpe, Esq. A. M.^ JjniSfJf. 7ogether with the Monumental In¬ 
scriptions in the several CTrUrches and Chapels witliin the Diocese.” 
Prefixed is a Portrait of the Author. Folio, 17C9, JL/indon. The first 
J15 Pages contain Muniments and Records relating to the See in 

general,; 


• British Topography, Vol I. p. 4^9, 46*. 



Ijenera!; the next 555 Pages include those of the several Churches, Re¬ 
ligious Houses, and otlftr Foundations in the Diocese and City j and tlie 
•remaining 35i} contain the Ucpulchral Inscriptions in the dilfercm 
Churches within the Diocese. 

The nisiory and Antiquities of Rochester, an^fits Enrirons; to 
which is aeWed, a Description of the Towns, Villages, Gentlemen's 
Seats, and Ancient lJuildings, situated on or near the Road from Lon¬ 
don to Margate, Deal, and Doverj” with Pl*tes, 8v^. 1772, Rochester. 

• 

'• CUstumale Rqffense, from the original Manuscript in the Archives 
of the Dean and Chapter of Rochester; to which are added. Memo¬ 
rials of that Cathedral Shurch, atSi some Recount of the Remains of 
Churches, Chapels, Chantries, etc. whofe Instruments of Foundation 
and Endowment, are,*for the most l^irt, contained in the Registnim 
Rofense; with divers cirions Pieces ul' Ecclesiastfta! .Vniicjuity, hitherto 
unnoticed in the said Diocese: the Whole intended as a Supplement 
to that VVhnk. Illustrated with Copper-Plates, from accurate'Draw- 
ings, taken principally under the Editor’s Inspection by John Thorpe, 
lisq. M. A. F. S. A. whose Portrait is prelixed: Folio, 1738, London. 

F.tVERSHAM has been illustrated by several Publications, among the 
earliest of which was, “ Monastn on Tuvershamiense in Agro Cantiano; 
or, a Surveigh of the Monastery of Favershain, wherein its Uarony and 
Right to sit m Parliament is discovered ; together with its Ancient and 
Modern State described; as also its Founders and Benefactors remeni- 
hcred by Tliomas Southouse, oi' Grcvs-lnne, Esq. To which is 
added, “ An Appendix of the Jkscent of King Stephen," by I’homas 
I’liilipott, Esq. Small Svo. Iti71; printed at the Sign of the Three 
Bibles upon London Bridge. A Second Edition of this Work has been 
published. 

“ The History of the Toivn and Port <f Paver sham, in the County 
of Kent;" by Edward Jacob, Esq. F. S. A. with Plates. Sfc. 1774, 
London. In the Appendix was inserted an Account of the Murder of 
an Inhabitant, named Ardern, on which was founded a Dramatic Piece, 
published in Quarto, in 15P-', and intituled, “ The lamentable and 
true Tragedie of Mr. Ardern, of Feversham, in Kent, who was most 
wickedlye murdered by the Means of liis most disloyall ajjd wanton 
Wyfc,-who, for the Isive she bore to one Mosbic, hired two desperate 
Ruffins, Blark-Will, and .Shag-bag, to kill him. Wherein is shewed 
tlie great Malice and Discimulation of a wicked Woman, the unsatiable 
Desire of filthee Lust, and the sliamefull End of all Murderers.” Lond. 
This was rc-prioted in 1771,,with a Prefatfe. 

“ The History and Antiquities of the Abbey and Church of Favresham, 
in Kent; of the adjoining Priory of Davinston, and Maison Dieu of 
Ospringe; and Parish of Boctun siibtus U Bleyne-. to which is added, 
a Collection of Papers relating to the Abbey, &c. and of the Funeral 
Monuments, and other ancient Inscriptioiu-J^he several Churches of 
Favresham, Shelwick, Bocton under le B^jt^^^iiDspringe, Graveney, 
and Phrowley; with the charitable Benefactions thereto given by the 
Rev. John Lewis, Vicar of Alynstre. 4to. l727. 

Tl’.c same Author also published “ The History and Antiquity, 
Ecclesiastical and Civil, of the Isle of Tenet, in Kent;" in 1723, 4to. 

A Second 
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A Second Edition, greatly enlarged, appeared in 17J0, 4to. and from 
this was compiled “ A Description of the Isle oj TItanet, and particu- 
laily of the Town of Margate ; with an Account of the Accommoda¬ 
tions, Manner of Batliing in the Sea,” &c. London, l2mo. 1703. 
A “ Afarpate was first published in 1770; in a Letter to a 

Friend. The most recent and b.est is intituled the *• Neic Margate, 
Ramsgate, and Broadstairs Guide; or, an Historical Epitoinc of tl.fc 
ancient and present State of the Lie of Thanet,” S:c. ^fargate, l Juio. 
Third Edition, ISOe. A Similar, though more brief. Publication, is 
intituled, “ A short DeScHption of the Isle qf thanet; being chiefly in¬ 
tended as a Directory for the Company resorting to Ramsgate, Mar¬ 
gate, and Broadstairs:” by Robert Edward Hunter, Surgeon, Rams¬ 
gate, l'2mo. 1803. ' . 

f A Tour through the Isle of I'lmnet, and some other Parts of East 
Kent, including a particular Description of the Churches in that exten¬ 
sive District; and Copies of the Monumental Ina riptions,” &c. with 
Plates. This was written and collected by J. Co/.eris, now Master of 
the School at Chilham, in this County. 4to, 1703, London. 

“ Several Petitions to the Committee for the Admiralti/ and Cinque 
Ports, concerning the Sea Works of Margate, in the Isle of Thanet, 
and the Committee’s Order 4ta. 347; 

“ The Bloodq Husband, and Crnetl Neighbour: nr, a true IJidorie 
of Two Alurthers lately committed in Laurence Parish, in the Isle of 
Thanet, in Kent, near Sandwich: one Murther by tlie Hands of Adam 
Sprackling, Es^ire, who, upon the Day of December last, being 
Sabbath-Day, in the Morning, cut, mangled, and murthered his own 
Wife; for which he was hanged at Sandwich, upon Wednesday, the 
27b>. Day of April last, 1353. 'I hl?' oilier, the Murther of Richard 
Langley, of the same Parish, whose BloaJ also (as is here shewed) cryed 
out against the said Mr. Sprackling. Written by one that lives near 
the PlaceHvhere the said Murthers were committed, and was present 
at Mr.Sprackling’sTryall; and published for the Warning and Good of 
all. May 13, 1053. Imprimatur Edm. Calamy. 4to. London, printed 
by TIio. Warren, 1653, pp. 14.” See Lewis’s Tenet, p. 184. 

‘‘ Memoirs of the Family ofTiiflnn, Earls of Thanet, deduced from 
Various Sources of authentic Information;” with several Plates; com¬ 
piled and printed by K. Pocock. 8vo. 1800, Gravesend. 

“ Antitpiitales Rulupiwe; Auctore Joanne Battely, S. T. P. Archl- 
diacono Can^riensi witL Maps, and Plates, of Antiquities. 4to. 
Seco^ Edition, 1745, Oxford, An ahrioged I'rAnsIniioH of the for- 
met Part appeared in 1774, under the'I’itle of “ The Antiquities of 
Richborougk and ReculveT,\: &c. Small 8vo. London. 

Varloui Pamphlets have at different Times been published concerning 
the Harbour at Ramsgate: tte most interesting of these is, “ An His¬ 
torical Report on Ra^^dX^tfarbour; written by Order of, and ad- 
drewedto, the Trustees; by‘(the late) John Smeaton, Civil Engineer; 
f. R. S. and Engineer to Ramsgate Harbour.” 8vo. 1791, London. 

" ColkctiMs for an History of Sandwich, in Kent, with Notices of 
Hie other Cinque Ports and Members, and of Richborotigh by 

Williani 
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William Bovsj Ksq. F,^. S. with numerous Plates. Large 'I to. 1702, 
(printed MDCCCXCII.) Canterbury. 

“Report, and Esliitmle xubjoined, relating to the Harbour proposed 
to be made I'rom Sund'o^ick into the Doiinx, near ^Tdovvn Caatle.” 

Anilo i741; Folio, 12 Pages. 

• 

“ The Ilixtorij of Jdoxer Caxtle, illustrated with 'I’en Views, and a 
Plan of the Castle;” bv the Kev. \\ illiam liareH, (^haplain to (Jueeu 
Kliiaboth. 4to. 17SG, London. 'I'his was translated by Mr. Ale-tandwr 
Campbell, from a Transcript of the Original Latin, now preserved in 
the Codege of Arms. The View% were drawn by the late Francis 
Crosc, Esq. , • 

“ Prince Charles, lift Message sent Trom his Court at St. Germain’s, 
March 27, Kids', to .Mr. William Swan, l.icuteifant to the Governor 
of Dover Castle, concerning the Sciziiie; and Maintnininr; of Dover 
(.'aflle, and all the J-'ortx and /ialwar/.x thereunto betongoig, for the 
King's SJujestg, " Ac. 'Uo. lo-l'i. 

“ The Lord Genertd'x Letter in ytnsieer to the Message of the 
Kentixh/iirn, Maydl, HilS. The l.crd Gericral’s Proclamation against 
plundering, or taking any Ilousun or (foods from any of the Inhabitants 
of Kent, and for restoring what bath been taken. Also a perfect Rela¬ 
tion of reliev'.ng Dover Vasite, driving the Kentishmen to Rochester, 
the taking of the Bridge near isorthjteet, in Kent, the Number killed, 
and taken Prisoners; with the Names of the chief Actors in the Kentish 
Fatgagement.” 4to. IdlS. • 

“ Artiedes of Agreement helvvren the Lord General and the Kenitsh- 
■men, at the Del/rering up oj the ( qi' Vunierbunj, June ft, lU t8.” 4to. 

“ A Discourse of Sea-J’orix, J)rinciputlt/ of the J’ort and Haven of 
Dover; written bv Sir W. Rawlcigb, and addressed to (.}ueo*i Flita- 
beth,. with useliil Remarks, Ac. on that Subject; Ity Command of his 
late Maje.stv King Charles the Second : by Sir Henry Shears.’’ 4to. 
lT0t>, London. 

“ The Crauntes, Ordiuauitces and lutivex of Romney Marsh; 12 ino. 
L.43. 

“ The Charter of Romney Marsh, Latin and English;'' 12mo. loT.b. 

“ The Charier rf Romna/ Marsh, or the Laves and Customs of 
Rnmnei/ Marsh ; framed amijcontrived by the venerable Justice Henry 
dc Rathe. ’ 8vo. ItiSO. 

“ The Lmprovement of the ATarsh, and tb% Country about it; being 
an Account of some Proposals for furnyibing the iViarsli with fresh 
Water, Ac. to wbidi is subjoined, a further Proposal for Mending the 
Sea-Walls about Dimelmrcb by John Vaafij', 4to. 

“■ Charters of tilt Cinque Ports, iteo ancient Towns, and their Mem¬ 
bers; tr.tnslated into F.nglish; with Annotations Historical and Critical 
thereupon; wherein divers oldAVords arc explained, and some of their 
ancient Customs and Privileges observed: ’ by Samuel Jeake, Sen. of 
Rye. Folio, 1728, Loudon. 


\'oL. vir. 
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“ Magna et Antigua Charta quinque Port^^um Domim Regis ft 
Membrorum eorundetu.'’ 8vo. 107j, Cant. 

“ r/ie Great and Ancient Charter qf the Cinque Ports:'* I2mo. 
1682, London.' 

" A Collection of the Statutes relating to the Cinque Pvrts smaiJ 
8vo. 1726, Ij5ndon. 

“ Sundnje Strctiige apf InJMinaine Murthers lately committed, 
first, of a father that hired a Man to kill I'hree of his Children, necre 
to Ashford, in Kent: the second, of Master Page, of Plymouth, Mur- 
thered by the Consent of his owne'''Wife; whh the Strange Discoverie 
of Sundrie other Murthers.” ‘ 4to. 159-1, London. 

” Strange and fPorderful Nexus ; being a true Account of the great 
Harms done by the \'iolenre of the 'riiunder at Ashurst, in Kent, 
Rieachinleyy in Surrey, and zx Kennington, in the same County," &c. 
4to. 1674. 

“ The Monuments and Painted Glass in upwards of One Hundred 
Churches, chiefly in the Eastern Part of Kent; with an Appendix, 
containing I'hree Churches in other Counties j" and various detached 
Epitaphs: by Philip Parsons, A. M. Minister of Wye, near Eaversham. 
4to. 1794, Canterbury. 

'• The History and Antiquities of Maidstone, from the MS. Collec¬ 
tion"! of William Newton, Minister of Wingham. 8vo. 1741, London. 
An Appendix to this was promised, but never appeared. 

•' A Prodigious and Tragicall History of the Arraignment, Tryall, 
Conjession, and Condemnation, of Six U'itchcs at Maidstone, in Kent, 
at the Assizes there held in July, Ery^ay 30, this present Year, 1652, 
before jhe Eight Hon. Peter Warburton, one of the Justices of the 
Common Pleas. Collected from the Observations of E. G. Gent, (a 
learned Person, present at their Conviction and Condemnation,) and 
digested by H. F. Gent. To which is added, a true iiclation of one 
M rs. Atkins, a Mercer’s Wife in Warwick, who was strangely carried 
away from her Elouse in July last,'and hath not been heard of since.” 
4to. 1652, London. 

•'The Sticen's jyells; that is, a Treatise of the Nature and Pirtiies 
of Tunbridge ITuier ; together with an Elnumeration of the chiefest 
Diseases which it is good for, and against which it may be used, and 
the Manner and Order of taking it.” I'Jmo. London. 

‘‘ Philosophical and Medicinal Essay of the Waters of Tunbridge, 
written to a Person of Honour by Dr. Patrick Madap, 4to. 1687, 
London. 

Tunbridge Wells for the Drinking of those Waters; 

shewing, I. d'heir lCature*imd Virtue: II. Ihe Disvises in which they 
are most beneficial: HI. The Time, Manner and Order of Drinking 
them: IV. The Preparation of the Bo<|y required: V. The Diet pro¬ 
per to be used by all Mineral Water Drinkers:” by L«wis Rouse, 
M. D. 8vo. 1725, London. 'I'o this is annexed a Tract on Tunbridge 
and other Mineral Waters, by the learned Mr. Boyle; and " A Physico- 
1 Mechanical 
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Mechanical Dissertatipn upon Water in general, proving it to be the 
best Specifick for the Cure of all Diseasestranslated from the Latin. 

“ ^ Treatlie of the Use and Abuse of Mineral ll'utcrs; also Kules 
necessary to be observed by Invalids who visit th^'lmlybeate ^rings 
of the Old gild A’eti; Tunbridge (f'elis,’' &rc. by Hugh bmith, M. D. 

“ The Illslonj of Tunbridge Wells }” by Thomas Benge Burr. 8vo. 
1766, London. • , 

" A General History of Tunbridge Wells, *and its Environs, Histo¬ 
rical and Descriptive by the Rev. Mr. Oneley, 8vo. 1770. 

Several Tracts or ‘ Tluides' to I'lmbjfidge, and its Neighbourhood, 
have also appeared at different 'I'iiiKjf. 

" A true and exact Relation of the whole Prficeedings of the Parlia¬ 
ment’s I'brces that went out under the Command of Col. Brown, with 
Col. Manwaring’s Forces into Kent, to appease the Tumults raised 
there by the Malignants, and ill-alfected to the Parliament; 'vherein is 
a true Relation of the Taking of the Town of Tunbridge, which here¬ 
tofore was never conquered; and by what Means it was taken, and the 
Losse that was on both Sides: with many other observable Passages re¬ 
lated by one that was not onlj^an Eye-Witness, but in the whole Ser¬ 
vice.” 4to. 1643, l.ondon. 

Among the Poems that have been written on Tunbridge, are these; 
•‘Tunbridgialia; or, the Pleasures of Tunbridge by Peter Causton. 
1706. Tunbridgiale; being a Description of Tunbridge, in a Letter 
to a Friend in London.” 1726. And “ Description of Tunbridge.’’ 
1727. 

“ This Winter's Wonder ; o^ a true Relation of a calamitous Acci¬ 
dent at Deunenden, in Kent; how the Church and several Houses 
were destroyed by Thunder and Lightning, on the 29**. of December 
last_, being Sabbath Day,” &c. 4to. 1672-3. 

♦' An Abstract <f the Substance of the Rules and Ordinances ef the 
Aieiv Colledge of Cobham, in the Co. of Kent, of the Foundation of the 
Right Hon. the late Ijird Williatli, Baron Cobham; re-printed 1687, 
by the Order, and at the Expcnce, of Sir Joseph WilliamsSn, of Cob- 
bam'Hall, in the said County, Kent,” &c. 4'to. This was again re¬ 

printed in 1733, and afterwards in Thorpe’s Itegistruiu Rqffense, p. 243. 

“ The History of the Incorporated Toypn and Parishes of Gravesend 
and Milton, in the County'of Kent; selected with Accuracy from To¬ 
pographical Writers, and enriched from Manuscriptshitlifirtounnoticed:” 
by R. Pocock, a Bookseller of Gravesend. ^SmaU4to. Gravesend, 1797. 

" Newes from Gravesend and Greeiitcich; being an exact and most 
faithfull Relation of 'I'wo Miraculous and Monstrous P'ishes, first disco¬ 
vered in Rainham Creek, and afterwards''i>,.-:-oed by Fishermen in the 
Thames, and the biggest killed and boileti for'Oil at Gravesend; the 
other at Greenwich, which was One-and-Twenty Fept in Length, and 
Six Feet over; and likewise g less than either, which made its Escape 
to the Sea again.” 4to. 

“ A Mirrour of Mercy and Judgement; or^ an exact true Narrative 
of the Life and Death of Freeman Sohds, Esq. a Youth of Nineteen, 

b 2 Sonne 
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from thence, by Land, to Sandwich, CanterEoiry, Faversliain, and 
Rochester, to Gravesend, where they took Boat to London; bringing 
back with them upwards of 400 Specimens of Plants, the !Namcs of 
which, and their'^laces of Grosvth, he enumerates. This little Work 
is now extremely scUrce; only Four Copies of it being known to be eoc- 
tant. One of these is in the British Museum; a Second in file i.ilirary 
of the Physic Garden, at Oxford j a Third in the Library of the Bight 
Honorable Sir Joseph Bankti, Batt. K. B. and a Fourth (formerly the 
Earl of Bute’s Copy) in* the Possession of Dr. Simmons, Physician to 
the King. 

i 

“ Hortus Elthamensis, siive Plantarum rarihrum qms in Ilnrlo nun 
Eltimmi in Cantio CoUtgit /4r Ornatis.iimus et pneslanlisaimns Jac. 
Sherard, M. D. Soc.Reg. et Co'll. Med. Lond.'iioc. Oulielmi P.M. 
Fraier, delineationes 'Deecripiiones quamni Historiu rel Pluni; non, 
fiiimperfect'c a Uei Herbaria: scriptorihus tradiUtfuit, Anctore Jacobo 
DiUenio, M. D. Land. 1732.” 2 Vols. Folio. T'his was re-printed 
in 1775, with the Linnean Names. 

In the Philosophical Transactions, No. 165, P.462, is a 
Letter from Dr. GrilSth Hartley, concerning a Bed of Shells at llunton. 
Six Feet under Ground. In No. 243, P. 289, a Letter from Dr. 
R. Coning to Dr. Plot, about a Shoxeer qf Fish, at Cranstead, near 
Wrotham, in 1666. In No. 270, P. 805, an Account of a f/'ater SpoiU 
in the Downs. In No. 275, P. 964, a Letter from Dr, Wallis, con¬ 
cerning the Isthmus supposed to have formerly existed between Dover 
and Calais. In No. 312, Pt 2462, an Account of Tv/o Mineral Springs 
at Canterbury, by Dr. Scipio De Moulins. In No. 349, P. 469, a 
JjCtter from the Rev. J. Sackette, M. A. about an uncommon Subsi¬ 
dence qf the Earth at Folkstone, on the Sea-Coast. In No. 399, P. 
305, Dr. Barren’s Account of an Earlhouake near Dartford, in 1727 ; 
and in P. 307, some Particulars of a Subterraneous Fire in Flinxhill 
Parish, near Canterbury. In No. 405, P. 551, a Relation of a Sinking 
qfthe Earth at Lymne. In No. 411, P. 191, Particulars of the Disco¬ 
veries made in re-opening the Ancient Well at Queenborough Castle, 
in 1729. In No. 402, P.40, Mr. H. Miles’s Account of/’acAelta seen 
in Kent in December, 1741. In No. 474, P. 79, arc Remarks by 
Mr. Ward, on an Ancient Date in Ashford Church. In Vol. XLVIIj. 
P. 620, Jacob’s Account of Elephant's Bones found at Leysdown, in 
the Isle of Shepey ; and in Vol. L. a Description of Fossil Fruits found 
in the same Island. In Vol. XLIX. Art. 86, an Account of an Earth¬ 
quake felt in February, 1756, all along, the Coast between Margate 
and Dover s in the same Volume, p. 523, are Particulars of the Irre¬ 
gularities of the Tides at Chatham, Sheerness, Woolwich, and Dept¬ 
ford, communicated by Loid Anson. In Vol. L. p. 614, are some Par¬ 
ticulars of an Earthquake felt at Edcnbridge, on the 24th of January, 
1758. Vol. LXV. Art. 32, contains an Account of the Effects of 
Lightnhig on a Hoiise ^ i f was provided with a pointed Conductor at 
'J'enterden, by R. Haffenden, Esq. and Mr. Henley. 

In the ARCHiEOLOGiA, Vol. I. P. 44, is an Account of Lesnes 
Abbe;/, by Dr. Stukeley: in P. 79, an Inquiry into the Antiquities of 
Richborough and Sandwich, by the Rev. J. Lewis: and in P. 337, 
Observations on a Deed, in Latin and Saxon, granted by Bishop Odo, 
by which Lands in tbfs County were given to Archbishop Lanfranc. 

In 
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in ^’ol. II. is an Accfftnt of the Monument called Kilt Coty Flon.^e, 
.commonly ascribed to Catigent, by Mr. Colebrooke: and in Vol. IN’. 
•1\ 110, are Observations on the same Kemain, by the Hev. Mr. Pegge: 
in the l.aiter Volume, also, are Observations on 4/‘Cient Castles, by 
JOdward King, Ksq. including those of Kochestcr,* Canterbury, and 
Dover. ln*Vok V. P. 28iJ, is a Memoir on the Homan Karthenware 
fished up within the Mouth of the River 'I'hames, near W'hitstablc Hay, 
by Governor Pownall. in Vol. VI. P. 121,* are further Observation.s 
on the same Subject, by Kdward Jacob, Jisq. and in P. 125. additional 
Observations by (ieorge Keate, Esq. In the same Volume, P. 5S0, are 
Observations on Rochesfy Castle, Sy the Rev. S. Denne. In Vo!. VIE 
P. .'J!I5, is a Description and Plan of the andient 'rimber Bridge at Ro¬ 
chester, by .Mr. Essex. In V'ol. X. P,»37, are Observations on Canter¬ 
bury Cathedral, by the Rev. S. Pegge; and in thersamc V'olume, P. t’di, 
are Remarks on the Stalls near the Communion 'I'able in Maidstone 
Church, with an Inquiry into the Place of Burial of Archbishop Court- 
nev, by the Rev. S. Denne. In Vol. XI. P- 58, are Observations on 
Kitt Coty House, by William Boys, Esq. in P. 108, Evidence of a 
J..avatory appertaining to the Benedictine Priory of Cltrlst Church, 
Canterbury, by the Rev. S. Denne; with Observations on Fonts: in 
P.317, are Observations on Episcopal Chairs, and Stone Seats, &c. 
mostly in this County; with a Description of Chalk Church, by Mr. 
Cit-trlc's Clarke: and in P. 375, a brief Survey of a Part of Canterbury 
t'aihedral, as described by Eadmcr and Gerv.i-e; and a Review of 
-Mr. Claike’s Opinion of the original I’se of Slotie Seats in Churches, 
iiy the Rev. S. Denne. In N'oi. XII. P. ID,.is an Attempt to illustrate 
the Figures carved in Stone o.a the Porch of Chalk Church, by the Rev, 
S. Deuiie: and in P. ID I, are Observations bv the same .'Vuthor, on a 
triple Stone .Seat nt L'p CIiurc/i. \ ol. XIV. P. 3 7, is aii Account 
ol' Antiquities discovered at Souttijitet, bv tile Rev. Peter Rasiileigh : 
and in P. 221, is an Account of a further Discoverv of .Vntiq'jjtics at 
the same Place, by the same Gentleman In \ ol. XV. P. JWl, are 
Observations on the ’^I'omb of 'I'heobald, in Catuerbuiy Cathedral, by 
Henry Bovs, Esq. and in P. 392, an Account of Roman Urns, disco¬ 
vered in the Garden of the Ear) of Dartmouth, cm Blackheath, in 1S02, 
Most of the above Papers are illustrated by Plates. 

In the 1’oPOGRAPHlCAL M/scELI.ANt!:s, 4tb. 17.92, is an Ac¬ 
count ot St. Alban's Court, in Nonniiigton, and its Possessors, the Ham¬ 
monds; together with some Particulars of the Black Fryars, Canterbury. 
In the Topographer, 4 N'ols. 8vo. I'iS.D, 1791, are also various 
Memoranda of Parishes in tRis County. Malcolm’s First Impres¬ 
sions, or Sketches from Art and Nature, 8vo. 1.S07, contain some 
brief Observations on Rochester, Canterbury, .ind Dover, illustrated by 
Plates by himself, from his own Drawings. Pennant’s Journey to 
THE Isle of Wight, 2Vols. 4to. 1801, Lond. contains Particulars 
of Deptford, Greenwich, IVoolwich, Lesrts. Dartford, Northjleet, 
Gravesend, Rochester, Chatham, the Isle o/ Shepey, Favershum, Re¬ 
culver, the Isle ofThanet, Sandwich, Richborough, (Finglutm, Canter¬ 
bury, Deal, Dower, Folkstone, Hythe, Romney, See. illustrated with 
many Plates, which, though neJtly engraved, are, in general, from 
inaccurate Drawings. ]n this Work, also, which was not published till 
after the Author's Death, are many Mis-spelliqgs of proper Names, 
and some Jbiirots in Description. 

Weever’* 
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Wcever’> t'l’Nr.RAi. Nimn-timekts contains'inscr'iptions ficm tii 
('hurdles, (Ji’..ipi h. .'sir. n tlll^ X)mi!Uv, within tiie Diorcses ot Uo- 
thcstcr and C .11 ler'.jurv; but iiu.iiy el them arc inatcuraie, and the- 
Omissions art- luinv-'rous. 

In I.YsoNs' liNAliti-'NS OF ToKnoN, ^'oI IV. arc Account.s uf 
Deptford S; N'irhoi,.., Depifiiiil Paul's, Kltiiam, Foot’s (iray, 

(jrcenwifli. Haves, la'e, I.t wisUain, Plumslcitd, I'.ast lekham, est 
Wirkhain, and W'finlwit.h ; with many intercsliiig ili3torie,il and 15io- 
graphical ISoiirt s. 

'Iho Fourth I’art of Lo.vhon A.vn ITS FtiviuoNs, published bv 
Sioi'kdale, and edited h\ the Kcv. Mark Noble, coniaiUs brief Actoums 
of many Parishes in ti'.is (Jounty., 

In the KhntisII I’.MOis tek, 3 Vols. Kvo. 17;V1-1, are some Par- 
ticuiars of Penslturxi, yierisf Ptucc, Place, /irfrna^, 

[Jalc-s Place, liavham Cntui, Jlcdca, DciiUni Court, II oig'aDU CoHeiie, 
Charlton Place, J/inclcl.'i, Dcnne J/HI, \acl,/ii^nl(iit llouxc. Holt Place, 
Hiejiam Place, Hef/pic,'l m, J.eei Court, ll'alnier Castle, Street-End 
Place, Canterbury, Sec, with Plates of all tiie above I’laees, except 
J’enshurst. 

PUINTS A.vi) M.‘\PS. 

Hesides the many illustrative Cuts in Harris’s Kent, ll.r-icd’s Kent. 
Pattely's Kdition of Soniner, D.tn's Canterburv, Gn.se's Antiqui'le,, 
•Stukelcy’s Itinernrium, and ether V\'orks, numerous single Pi inis have 
been published of Scenes and ('bjetts in this County. 

Cantekburv. a curiiais ('iew or Plan of the Callicdral, and 
Monastery of (.hrisi (loirch, as f’nev appeared between the Year; 
IKitiand 117 I, liii.'iueit enqr.tved W' the Direction of the Soeietv of 
xAnt'qtiaiies, from .i Drawing lu tlie .Monk Fadwyn. pecLct's Shrine, 
by \'ad5'han, from a M.i. uscrqu in the Cottonian I.tbraty. S. \ iew 
of the Cathedra!, Itv il.'i'ar; Ditto, bv Ogiiby. S. \\ . A'iew, bv 
Jatnes Collins, 171 j ; t e t'l . I 'rotU by B (jreeti. F. and N. \ iews 
of St. Angustine's .tUh'.y, iiiiUne, attd tl'ineheap Cates, the Castle, St. 
Crey;ory's Priorn, and St. He nia.Cs Chapel, hate beeti engraved by F. 
i’e-rry. it. Aitpusiine's .cllilay, attd a N. I',. \ iew of the Castle, by 
Buck. S. W. \ tew of Cant, rintry. Buck. 

. N. \V. Prospect of the Clly oj' Uncheetcr ; and N. W. and S. E. Vietts 
of llie Castle of liorloster; .N. \ iew of lurcershani -Ibitey; S. \ iew of 
licculier Chareh ; N W. View of ATaidst >iie ; S. \V. ancl W. Views of 
Ditto-, N. W. iett of Itichhorouy^k Casttc; N. \V. S'ietv of Deptford; 
N. \ iew of/f'oo/tt7r.'(; W. and N. Views of/dotrr Ca.stle-, N. VV. \ iew 
of the Chapel and Pharo.s^iii Dover Castle; S. F-. View ol the Maison 
Dieu at Dover ; S. Piospt ctxif the Tonn -aad J'ort of J)over ; S. View of 
'fuidirid^e Castle ind Proiry-, N. VV. View of Creemeieh S. View of 
Arlington Castle-, N. Is^:s Castle-, W.J/ecer Ca.stle; S. Co-aling 
Castle-, S. and iS. ^:ilhai;f Castle-, S. SaltieimdCaslle:-, is. .'iunfmn 
Castle-, N, \y. Deal Castle-, N. W. II aimer Castle-, N. Sandgaic Cas¬ 
tle; N. E. View of Kltham Palace; N. E. View of Alulling Abbey; 
ami N. VVe Lullingslone. Castle; were afi engraved by the Messrs. Bucks, 
between the Years 1735 and 1739. 

Trinity Alms-f/owse.s, Deptford; S. Gribclin. St. Paul's Church, 
Deptford; VV. H.'Poms. Deptford 1 )o(-k-Yard and Toien, T. Milton, 
Dei. Canot, Sc. Iloyal Dock, Dcptf.ird, Jingraved by VV collet, from 
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» Picture bv Paton r^DtptJbrd Dock, and Greenwich Hospital, by the 
same Artists. 

A Geou'etruial Plan-, and North Plevation, of the Dock-Yard, and 
Part of the'I'own of fYooltvich, was engraved by Canot, from a Draw¬ 
ing by r Milton, Bv the same Artist, also, was executed a 

GeometriiAl Plan, and N. VV. Klevation, of the Dock-Yard of Chat¬ 
ham, with the Village of Rrompton, 1755 ; and a similar Plan, and 
W. View of the Dock-Yard, and Garrifon, Shtkrness, 1755 ; the 
Shipping in the two latter by J. Chevelcy. 

Hollar made Drawings of Dorcjr Cliff and Castle, Deal Castle, &c. 
some of which were en^aved by himself, in 1 ti5 1 ; and some by Tem- 
pesta. Dover Town and Castle, by Hearne; 1778. A Prospect of 
Dover, by Toms; lTi’4. Town ana Castle of Dover, R. Wilson ; en¬ 
graved by J. S. Miller; 17-17. Ditto, by J. Mason, from a Painting by 
G. Lambert; 17b.'. Dover Castle and Chapel, Two Views, by F. Perry. 

In the ritrnvius 8rilanniens, ^'ol. I. P. 82, 89, and Vol. Ill P. 3, 
are Plans and l-ilevations of Greenwich Hospital; many others have 
been marie by different Artists. Hollar engraved a Prospect of Green¬ 
wich mA London, on Two Sheets; IC37. Gribelin engraved a Gene¬ 
ral View of the Hospital from t]ie River. \ lews of the Hall and Chapel, 
&c. A Perspective View of the Colonnades was engraved by 'I'oms; 
17-10: a Prospect of the Hospital, by T. Lauranson, in 17,'34 ; and the 
Front of Ditto, by R. Parr, in 1739. 'I’he Old Falnce of Greenwich 
was engraved by Basirc, in 17ti7, by Order of the Society of Antiqua¬ 
ries, from a Drawing in the Possession of lif. Ducarel. 'Phe Inside of 
the Chapel at Greenwich Hospital, was executed by Malton and Bick- 
ham. A View of Greenwich, from the Observatory, by Rigaud, was 
engraved by S. Torres; and another, from One H'ree Flill, by J. Wood, 
from a Painting by Pond. 'J'he New Church ofSt.rilphagc, at Green¬ 
wich, has been engraved by J. Kip, 1714; and again by J. l^dgc, in 
1771. The Hall ol Greenwich Hospital, by J. Storer, from a Drawing 
by F. Nash, has been published in the Select V iews of I.x)ndon and its 
Itnvirons. A J’lan and Elevation of the King’s House, at Greenwich, 
is in the Vitr. Brit. Vol. I. 

^ The Mansion of the Sydneys, at Penshurst, has been eqgraved by 
Vertuc, from a Drawing by Benjamin Drew, Estj. another, but dis¬ 
tant, V'iew,* is under Vcrtiie’s Portrait of Sir Philip Sydney, prefixed 
to the Sydney Papers. Sahwood Castle was engraved by J. Mason, 
from a Painting by (j. l.ambert, 17d2. Plans and Elevations of Mere- 
Worth Castle, and of Cobhainf Jall, are in the Vitr. Brit- Vol. 111. In 
the IVth Vol. of the same V\ ork are Idans, See. of the late Sir Gregory 
Page’s House on Blackheath, Loot's Cray Place, and Coomb-Bank, 
near Seven-Oaks: the two latter have also Ween drawn and engraved 
by W'oolleit. Several Books ol Prints, of Scenery and Buildings In Kent, 
have been published by different Artists : and in Angus's Select Views 
are I'ingravings of Coomb Batik, Broome, Hv, Bratwourn, Kingsgutc, 
and Sand ridge Park. 

'I'he Maps and Surveys of this County, and of detached Parts of it, 
have been numerous. A Two Sheet “ A'ew Description c^'Kent" was 
published in the Reign of Elizabeth, and received an excellent Charac¬ 
ter from I.atnbard, in his Perambulation; the whole Title is as follows: 
“ A New Description of Kent, divided Into thfe Five Lathes thereof, 
and subdivided into Baylywickes and Hundredes; with the I'arishe 

V*L. VU. f.’hurdles 
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Churches conteyned within every of the same Itfundredes; all which 
for better understandinge, are distinguished with Varyetyeof Coloures; 
comprehendinge as well the Cities, the usuall Market-'l’ownes, and the 
Portes, with their Members lying in Kent; as also such of the Houses 
of the Nobylytie ana Gentrye as the Plott coulde conveniently receave : 
wherin moreover the Nature of the Soyle (whether plavnet hvhye, or 
wooddye) is more diligentlye observed ; and the I'ractes of Uyvers, 
Rylles, and Creekes, with the trendinge of the Sea Shore, be more 
naturally described than heretofore; it hath been done by the Travay'e 
of Philip Symonson, of Kochester, Gent, with a V’iew, drawn by Sir 
Anth. Van J)yck, of Rye and Dover ; by HoHar.” 

“ Kent, (ictualli/ Survei/ed and Delineated," by John Seller, Hydro- 
grapher to the King; newly corrected and amended, vvitli many 
Additions. 

fn 1737, was published, bv Dr. Packc, a Phvsician of Canterbury, 
“ ./ Dissertation upon the Surface of the Earth, as delineated in a 
Philosophico-Chorographical Chart of East Kentin Four Sheets, 
Atlas Paper. A curious Essay roaccompany this was afterwards printed, 
under the Title of “ sive Convallium dcscriptio; in which 

are briefly, but fully, expounded, the Origine, Course and Insertion, 
Extent, Elevation, and Congruity, of all the N’alleys and Hills. Brooks 
and Uivers, (as an Explanation of a New Philosophico-Cborngraphical 
Chart,) of East Kent. Occasionally are interspersed some transient 
Remarks that rehte to the Natural lltstory of the Cotiniry, and to the 
Military Marks and Signs of Catsar’s Rout through it, to his decisive 
Battle, in Kent.” Ito. 

A “ Topographical Map of Kent," on 'I’wenty-Fivc .Sheets of fm- 
perial Paper, was executed, about I’lTO, by J. Andrews, and A. Drurv, 
on a .Scaic of'Fwo Inches to a Mile -jS-bul thongli thus esiensive, it has 
many I'hrors, and abounds in Orthographical Inaccuracies. Hasled’sKent 
contains laige Maps of the several Hundreds, corrected from a New 
Survey. A more recent and accurate Survey has been made under the 
Direction of Government; and published in Four Sheets, in 1801. 
1 he Best small Map of Kent, in a single Sheet, has been given in the 
1 enth Number of the British Atlas, (publi.,hed to illustrate and ac¬ 
company* the Beauties of England and tValts,) together with a Plan of 
Canterbury, corrected to the present l ime. 

A “ Topographical Surrey of the Enviro;is of Canterbury," in Six 
Sheets, 'I'wo inches to a Milo, was published by J. Andrews, A. Drury, 
and W. Herbert. ‘ 

“ An Exact Survey of the River Medivay, from Maidstone up to 
Penshursi," &c. Jolm Bowra, Del. \V. Jl. 'J'oms, Sc. 1739. 

“ A correct Draught of the Downes," shewing the Sands, Shoales, 
l)cpths of Water, Anchorage, &c. by J. Middleton, late'I eachcr of 
the Mathematics in the Royal Navy: in one Corner is a Plan of the 
River and Harbour of Ramsgate. Other Plans of this Harbour have 
also been given in different Publications. 

“ An Account of the River Stour, in Kent ; with Observations on 
Messrs. Dunlborne and Yeoman’s Proposal for Draining the Lands along 
that River; by Murdock Mc’Kenzie, Sen.” 4to. Canterbury, 1773. 
1C Pages. . 

“ Mr. Yeomans Strictures and Observations on Mr. Mc'Kcnzie’i 
Report, Remarks, &c.” Folip, (Single Sheet,) 1773. 
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" Some Account ojkthc Deum of Canterbury, from the Foundation of 
that Church by Homy the liighth to the present Time: to which is 
added, a “ Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the Church, Library by 
flenry John'1 odd, M. A. 8vo. 17d3; Canterbury. 

V Antidotium Cul/rcrianuju ; or Animadversions on Culmer’s Pam¬ 
phlet caded “"News from Canterbury.” 4to. 1644 ; Oxford. 

“ History of the Convocation of the Prfh'^ncc ^ Canterbury," by 
Kcnnett; 4to. 1762. 

A Series of Papers, containing Extracts from the Muniments of 
Christ Church, Cantei^ury, and from,the Corporatien Hecords, was 
published in the Kentish Gazette a fejv Years ago, by the late Ciprian 
llondeau Bunce, an Alderman of Canterbury. , 

“ A Marveilous H'orke of late done at Court of Strete,” by Edward 
Thwaytes. 

“ Memorial touching the Port of Dover," by Sir Walter Ralegh, 
published in an " Essay on Ways and Means to maintain the Honour 
and Safety of England,” &c. by Sir Henry Sheers, Knt. 4to. 1701. 
See Oldys’s Life of Sir Waite*- Ralegh, p. 143; and Gough’s Brit. 
"J'op. Vol. 1. p. 473. In the Eleventh X'olume of the Archteologia is 
another Tract on the Haven of Dover, written by 'J’homas Digges, Esq. 
Son of Leonard Digges, Esq. ofWootton, who was considered as the 
mu.'.t skilful Engineer and Mathematician of his Time. It was address¬ 
ed to Queen Elfzabeth, probably about the .Year 1582, and intituled, 
“ A Briefe Discourse, declaringe howe honorable and profitable to youre 
moste cxcellet Majestic, and how%necessary and comodiouse for youre 
Realmc, the malting of Dover flaxen shal be ; and in what sorte, w>> 
Jeaste charge in greateste perfection, the same maye be accomplyshed.” 
Mr. Digges also wrote ‘‘England’s Defence; a 'J'reatise cc^cetning 
Invasion ; or a brief Discourse of what Orders were best for Repulsing 
of Foreign Forces, if at any Time they should invade us by Sea in Kent, 
or elsewhere,” &c. Folio, 1680, London. 

A short History of Dover Castle, (with an Account of the Lord War¬ 
dens,) was drawn up by the Rev. Mr. Lyon of Dover, for Leger, a 
Bookseller of that Town, and was published by him about 1787. 

Gilpin's " Observations on the Coasts of Hampshire, Sussex, and 
Kent," made in the Summer of 1774, (bpt not published till after his 
Death in 1804,) contains some»Particulars of various Parts of this County. 

“ A most true a7id exact Relation of that as honourable as wfortunate 
Expedition of Kent, Essex, and Colchester,” diy M. C. (Matthew Car¬ 
ter,) ‘a Loyall Actor in that Engagement, A. D. 1648.’ This was 
first printed in 1650, small 8vo. and has been reprinted at Colchester 
in 1806; but the prefatory Addresses, and short panygerical Verses at 
she End, are omitted. 

“ The Kentish Conspiracy; or, an Order and Narration declaring the 
late Plot for the surprising of Driver Castle, and the setting on Foot of 
a Commission of Array in the County of Kent, taken and extracted out 
of the Examination of the several Conspirators. I’ublished by Order of 
the Committee at Aylesford, January 9, 1645. “Small 4to. London. 
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principally coiiiader^d as a military sJation; aud Bede styles it a ‘ Castle 
of the KeDtishmeii,' In the year <»7(>, Ethelred, Kin,a; of M“rcia, hav¬ 
ing invaded Kent, destroyed Roclicster, and relumed with the plun¬ 
der lie hiid opllectcd into his own dominions. The Danish inva¬ 
ders were also very frequent visitois in this cityj and its iulm- 
bitants often felt the effects of their infiumanity; but particularly 
in P.'jy, when they sacked the place, and committed ‘ unheai<l-of 
cruellies.’ In SS.i.^iey bcsie.ued it^ ineflectually, the inhabitants 
bravely «itlistiiiidmg them, till tlu'v viere driven to their sliijis by 
tlic gieal Alfied. In ysO’, it w'as again besieged by King Ethelred, 
who had taken umbra,ge at the haughtiness of the Bishop of Roches- 
ter; but fnidiiig himself unable to subdue the city, h^ desislerl, and 
giatiffed his vengeance by laying waste all the lands belo('g!n,g to 
the See. Tii’che years afterwards, the inhabitants tied witli terror 
at the approach ot the D.iuis*i tWi, and the city was once inoie 
pill.igcd to the uttermost; nor did it fiom tiiis pniod atie'iqit any 
resistance to Uie invader’s yoke. 

In the lime of Edward the Coiifostor, Rochester belonged to 
the Crown, William the Compieror granted it to his half-brolhcr, 
Odo, Bishop of Baieux; audits value is thus recorded in the 
Domesday Book. “ The city*of Rochester, in the time of King 
Edward the Confessor, was woith 100 shillings, and the liSe when 
the BWiop received it; nowit is worth 20 pounds; jet he who 
held it paid 40 pounds,” 

On the disgrace of Odo, in the year 1083, Rochester, with liis 
other possessions, were seized by the King, and it continued in the 
Crown for a long period. Henry the First farmed it out td the 
citizens, at the yearly rent of 201. which was paid by tlie Pr(cpoi>i~ 
tui, or Bailiff, He also granted to Bisliop Guudulpb, and the Church 
of Rochester, an annual fair, to be held on the eve and day of S*. 
Pauliiiu.«, together with various right% and immunities. In the 
same reign, on the eleventh of May, 1130, while Henry himself, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and many of the nobility, and other 
prelates, were at Rochester, on account of the consecration of the 

Voi.. VII, Oct. 1806. Hr Cathcdial 


* Bede, lib. iv. chap. 13. Hunt. Hb; U. p. S19 
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Cathedral Chtirch then receetly finibhcd, the ctty was nearly laid 
in ashes hv a dreadful fire. A tumiiar misfortune befrl H in the 
year 1137: aw! again in April, 1379: in both the latter fires, the 
Cathedral rereived some damage.* 

These several calaniiries greatly relardvd the growiiig conse¬ 
quence of Rochester, nutwitlistimdiug the favor in which it seems 
to leave been Imid by different Kings. Henry the Second, in the 
Iweinii of his r«gn, granted to the citiisens, and tiieir heirs, “ the 
City in fee, or iwrpctual, term, for 20 jkiuimIs ■sterling per aimuni, 
to liold of him and his hcir.s for ever, with all tlic appmteiianccs, 
lihcitics, and free customs; and that tiiey should Iiavc a guild- 
mercantile, with sundry other privileges, liberties, and immunities.’' 
These advantages were still tkriher increased by Richard the First, 
who directed his writ to the Bailiff, and the whole Hundred of 
Rochester, ordaining, “ that no one, except his servants, should 
purchase victuals in the City rill the hloiiks of St. Andrew had 
been first served.” This was afterwards so far extended by the 
same hJonarcb, that even his own servants were forbidden to make 
a prior purchase; and the Monks eoiitiuwd to enjoy the privilege 
thus given till the Dissolution. 

Till tills reign, the citizens had been compelled to account for a 
certain payment, called which they received from atl 

persons passing through RocJicster to embark for the Holy Land, 
Richard, however, abolished the toll: and Henry the Third, on 
tliat con&ideratioB, excused the City from the payment of nine 
shillings annually of their fce-ferm.t 

Tile uihabitants of Rochester continued loyal to the Crown dur¬ 
ing tlui Barons’ wars: amf Henry the Third, in the fiftieth year of 
his reign, not only confirmed tire chaiTt‘r of Henry tire Seemid, 
but, in rccompenee for ‘ the faithful services of the citizens, and 
tlxi damages and losses flwy h»d sustained in their obcdii'iico to 
him during foe troubles them in foe kingdom,’ remitted to them u 

part 

* The date of the hitter fire is generelly fixed m 1377, but is stated 
a* above on the authority of the Cuntumale liffffnse, p. 101. 

t Madox’s Exth. p. (173, note. 
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fjttjt of their aniintiT fee-fertn; and granted, “ that they should be 
exempt ^om toll, lastagc, stallage, and murage, throughout Eng¬ 
land and the sea-ports, and should have a tre^niaiLet \^ithb their 
f»ty, and4he.ret«rn of all writs wbatsoevee” 

Kotwithstaadiog these grants, Rochester was again taken into 
the King's hands, where it remained till b!s successor, E.dwurd the 
First, in the eightii of his reign, committed it to the care of 
John de Cnbhara, hold of him ^id his heirs hi ferm, for bis 
iitV, at the former yearly rent; which grant was allowed on a quo 
u‘<nru>//o, brought against him in the twaily-firsf of the same 
reign. Flic privileges granted to tlie city by Henry the Tiiird, 
wcH* confirmed by Edward the Third; as they weie also by bis 
Micccsjor, Kiclmni the Second. 

Henry the Sixth granted additional lilmrtics to this city; and 
among them were, “ that the Bailifi', the Citizens, and thcii heiis^ 
should liavc passage called the Fmy, below the city and the 
tovm of Stroud, and from tbe town of Stroud to the city, the 
King’s bridge on the other side of tlie "uater being broken; and 
also the spare of the bridge, together with the bouse called tbe 
Baihwan; and that they shmdo have an annual fair on St, Dun- 
stan’s day, with all its privileges, (See,” ^ 

During the same reign, (anno 1440,) Bisiiop Lowe, and the 
Prior and Convent of Uochcsler, came to an agreement with the 
BaililT and Citizens, concerning tbe limits and privileges of the City 
and the CInirch precincts, in which, among other matters, it was 
detennined, that the Bailiff, and his succcsMirs, might cause to 
be carried before them, by their Sergeants, their mace or maces, 
and tbe gword likewise, il' the King sboald ever g{%<e Ihent one, as 
well to and in the Parish Church, as hr the Cathedral and Ceire- 
lary, cs(>ecially on festival days and professions, and solemn ser* 
nums, and at the reception and installation of the Bisbt^, and at 
all other fit times; hut that they should make no exeentioh or ar¬ 
rest, or any thing beionguig to the law, withiu the prcrinci of tbe 
Monastery and Palace of the Bishop, unless the same .should he 
sjH'cially re«|uireil of the Bishdp or Prior,” 

RrS 
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Rochester seems fo have been cmisidcreii as of great comm- 
quence by Edward the Fourth; for tliat Moiiarcb, in the year 
UOO, in tiic first ^pf liis reign, granted anew diarter, wlierein 
having reci(e<i, that “ the City was situated in a place most defen¬ 
sible, and fit for ^the resistance of enemies who might cuter the 
realm, and that considefing the loyalty and services of the Citizens, 
as well to hint as to- bis progenitors, and th^ if they had more 
ample liberties, their service and rcadiness^oultl be enlarged," 
confirmed to them all their former charters^ and granted that 
they should thenceforth be styled “ tUc Mayor and Citizens of 
Rocliester; amd so to purdjase, plead, Sic/' By tlje same charter, 
he extended the ipetes and boimds of tlic City, and granted many 
new and important privileges to the Citizens.* 

Henry the Eighth, and Ins respective successors tp the time of 
Cliarles the First* confirmed all the precedbg charters; and the 

latter 

* Among these were the right to search all merchandize shipped on 
the river Medway, and to have “ all forfeitahics, wrecks of the sea, and 
fishes, within the liberties and preebets of the same; and to have the 
ferry over the water if the bridge shi^tld be Iwoken; and also, assize of 
bread ajjd ale, and of all victuals, and weights and measures, and all 
other things whatsoever belonging to the bfllce of Clerk of the Market: 
and to be free by land and water throughout England j and liave*got>ds 
of felons, and out-lavv», of men resident, See. and to keep .a court of 
Portinote^. from fifteen days to fifteen days; and to have power to at¬ 
tach by goods and arrest by body, or imprison: and to have cognizance 
of all pleas, real, personal, and mixed, within their limits; and return of 
all writs and precepts; and that the SherifT of the City, atid liis officers, 
be exempt from doing any fifficc: and that they should have all manner 
of fines, trespasses, deodands, &c. and keep two law days, or Jeets on 
the BuUkt and a court ofjiie-pow^i^; abd have a fair on St. Eiunstan's 
day; and that they should hive past^irs^ of cfittle in the City, and Cns- 
tie-ditch, and liberty to build on Rwj^te Br^ge; that they should be 
Justices of the Peace within themselycs,. find direct their writs to their 
ow.i ministers, and be exempt from the •Justices of the Peace for tl>e 
oouftty. that no resident should be clwTged to l>ear, offices out of the 
City: and lastly; that, til' ■|®lK«?.ld,.')sive i'hcrtv to purchase to the amount. 
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latter Monarch, in liie year iC.IO, constituted, m addition, that 
• “ the CorjtoraHon should consist of a Mayor, twelve Aldermen, (ot 
which latter number the Mayor was to be onjj) twelve Assistants 
or Commbii-eomjcil, a Recorder, and Towti Clerk, two Chamber- 
iaius, a princitial Sergeant at Mace, a W«ter-BaiyfF, and otlier inte¬ 
rior otBceiV By this last charter the City is now governed ■ the 
Mayor is elected am^ually, on the Monday before St. Matthew’s 
day. tlie present Sc til of tlie Corporation is of considerable an¬ 
tiquity; on one si(le*is 8i. Aiutrew^o llie Cross, and on the other, 
the Castle ofHocheslir: round the former are the wordsSmiLLLM 
Commune Civita'i js Roffensis; and round the latter, iifGii:,- 
tiJM CiviOM RoKrKNSiS. Ill the year 1783, an Act was jias-ed 
for the recovery of small debts iu the City of Rochestei, and the 
adjoiuing Paiishes. 

Some iiieii, says Landiard, “ tlesirous, belike, to advaunce the 
estimation of Inis Cilte, have left ns a farm fettlieJ antiqiiilie coii- 
cerning one peece of the same, adirtning. that Julius Caesar caused 
j'CASTLE ulRmhestcr (as also that dlliei at CaoteiLurj, and 
the Tow re of Ltnidon) to be b^ildcd of common cliarge; but f 
having not hitherto read any *uch thing, eyther in Ca-sar’s own 
Commentaiies, or in any otfier credible bystorie, «laie iio^ avow 
any olber begiiming of this (Utie, or Castle, then that which I find 
in Beda, wlio wvitelb, that ‘ the Citie of Rochester tooke y‘ name 
of one A’o/, or lather Hro/, as llie Savon boke hath it, which was 
sonietyiue the Loide and owner of the place."* 

Kilburne, however, advances further, and atllnus, that “ C.vsar 
eonmianded the Castle to be built (swcoriling to the Roman onler) 
to awe llie Britons, and tiiq same was ealled the 0tsUe of Med¬ 
way. bultime ami'tempests briuging the same entirely to deray, 
Oise, or Uske, King of Kent, about the year 490, caused Hrotf, 
one of bis chief Counsellors, and Lord of this place, to buiki a new 
Castle uiwn tbe old foundation, and liereupoii it took tlie name of 
Hrqfe’s Ceaiitr.”^ 

R13 That 

Ferambuktloa Of Kent, p. 2P3,.4. 
f Survey of Kfeiu, p. i’Sa. 
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Tliat Rochester Castle was nor built by Caesar, may Iks presumetl 
with groat probability, from the shortness of the time which he Con¬ 
tinued in Britain; j^t that it was really founded by the Romans^ 
the coins that have bean found within the walls ovidontiy prove j* 
as well as the cirripnstance ol' thete being no other part of Roches¬ 
ter so well calculated for the immediate site of Uie station Duro~ 
hriris That the Romau Custrum was rebmit, or repaired, by 
Oise, may be admitted, for»lbc Castle ceibtinly existe.d in f65, 
when Egf)ert, King of Kent, gstve a certain jwtioD of land to the 
Church lying within the w«//s qf the Castle of Rocheiier; and in 
8j5, Ethelwuiph, King of Wessex, gave a house to nm Dunne, 
his Minister, situated " in mridie Castelli Hnifi” It must l>c 
heic observed, that it appears, fiom difieieut parts of the Taiuf 
JtoJfHsis, llmt the whole City was frequently autij[M'ebeiideti undei 
the appellation Cannim, and Castdlutn Urof-ctaster. 

After the Danes lia<l obtained possession of Rocliestcr, the Cas¬ 
tle was much dilapidated; but, according to Kilbume and Hasted, 
the latter of whom quotes a manuscript in the Cotton Library as 
bis autli((iily,t it was repaired, and gairisoned with 500 men, by 
William the ComiUeior. The repays appear to have been eflccted 
under jiie supoiinlcndence of Odo, lUshop of Baieux, who had 
been constituted Earl of Kent, and Chief Justiciary of England; 
but afterwards proving ambitious and tyrannical, was seked, and 
MHit prisoner to the Castle of Rouen, in Normandy, where he 
coutinued till the accession of WiUiain llnfus. This Monaii h re- 
stoied him to hk possessions} but neitlicr graerosily, duty, noi 
gr<.titndc, could restrain the tiwbolciicc of Odo, who excited an hi- 
smrection in Kent in favor of Robert, Duke of Normandy, the 
King’s brotlier; and having pillaged and destroyed various places, 
he secured Ws phmdcr„in Rochester Castle; but weut himself to 
Pexeiisey Castle, in SossexJ where be sustained a siege of six weeks 
bifore Ruths could compel Wni to submit; but was then oli- 
ligcd to surrender fiom want of food. Among other condi- 

tiuns, 


’ See iKfoie, p. Gi:^. 
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tions, he tJicn «^e«d to deliver op his Castle at Eocliester, 
‘ wherein were many gallant men, and almost the whole nobilit) 
of TJorni 0 mly,' and was conducted hither iw the purpose; hut 
i^stace, .Earl of Boulogue, the Gov*mor,<dwained both him and 
liis guards, and pobitively refused to surrender the fortress to the 
King. 

Rufus Itmnedktely marched his army to Rochester; but finding 
his btrciigtii iusiifliciuit for the siegp, and that his sulyects were 
less xcalous in thoir support thro accorded with his wishes, he 
issued a proclamation, declaring, that “ wHOsoerer would not lie 
re)Kited a Klthn<j;,* most repair to the siege of R^hesler.” Tliis 
expedient produced its intended cflcct; the jseople flewked to the 
Royal standanl in great anmbers, and the lo^nI and (Jastle were 
closely invested; yet it was not till after ilie espirarion of several 
weeks, that the besieged could be induced to capitufate. The 
King, who vw« highly inreused at their rcsist.uicc, refused to grant 
them any terms; but was at length persuaded to pardnu them, ac¬ 
cording to the pliraseology of those times, in ‘ hte and limb.’ 
They were, lionescr, compelled to al\jurc the realm, with forieitiire 
of their estates. Odo himself was sent prisoner to Tunbridge 
Castle; but the King afterwards released him, on condition that he 
quif^l the nmlni for ever. 

lliis biege otcasioned considerable damage to the Castle: mid it 
is iwt improbable, but that Ouiidulpli, the then EUsfaop of Rochester, 
and tlic Prior, migiithave been thought lukc-warm in thcircjlegiance; 
for tlic Kuig would not grant them any kind of indulgence, nor 
confirm any grant in their favor, till, by the good oflBces of die no¬ 
bility, they had {mrehased their peace,, by exfiendit^ 60l. in tlie 
rei'iair of the Castle, and in building a new * Tower (f stone’ witliin 
the walls. 

Gundulph, who was particularly dulCttI in urehitectnre and ma¬ 
sonry, was also engaged in works more con«onaAt to his sacred 

R r 4 iimctious, 

The meaning of this tefhi fes been contested; but it seems to haie 
been a nitk-namc for those possessed (d* a mean and dastardly spirit, and 
who were guilty of sacrilege, and nfling the dead. 



funelions, such as the febuihlms; of the Calhodral of ftwIifSifci*, 
and its* adjoiums; Monantery. Tliis, conjoined with (Ito smaHness 
of the sum providec^j and the few \eais tirai the BiS'liop ined after 
he li.ui undertaken to tlicTowtr, ha\e induced a Mippositu-dij 
that It could not have been ronipletcd by him; tiiough, ftom bi!» 
having laid the foundation, and jiurtlj Hist>d the sujn*rsrructure, it 
may justly cktin the distmctton which it has cv ei enjoyed, of being 
called Cinndulph’s. Castle. ^ 

In the year ll?6, Henry tlie Cirst, by tile stdvirc of bis council, 
gianteii to William C'oiboyl, the tlien Aichbishop of Cimteibury, 
and to his successors, the custody of this Castle, with the oftwe of 
CuMllan, together with free hbeity to build a Tower in il lor bis 
own lesidcwe. Tlie keeping of the Castle was resumed by Ucuty 
the S<‘cond, ])iob'al>!y after his ijuarrel Wi-ith the umbitioiis 'i'hoinas 
i Bciket, who, among bis other ^H'■«lljtIg charges, accuses llic King 
ot having depiivcd Inin of tlie Castle of Rochester, which havl been 
ionnorly annexed to the Arcbbisbopric. 

Ill the year l;jl 3, when tlie mil broils between King John ami 
the Batons had involved tiie nation in calamity, ami the King had 
been compelled to sign Magna Oharti, John sliove. liy evtiy 
means, to recede from what had been forced from liim. I'oi that 


purjTOse, with a few adhcients, he retired to the Jsle of igh^aiid 
liaving obtained the Pope’s iulcrdict, as well .is assistance from' die 
French King, he defermiued to rescind Ins eiuMgimeiits; and 
Langfoii.etfae Archbishop, v»bo bad refused to obey (he Pojn in 
publishing the luterdivl, was smspeuded. It was lu vain tli.it the Pie- 
laey tried to acfOramodate the discordant spirits of each j»ai Ij; 
for the Barons, highly expsperaled at the Soveicign's jieijui'y, m 
endeavoring to frJaify the oath he had so solemnly taken at Run- 
niincde, picpared to apj^ai to arms, jukI having seized on the 
Castle of Rocliester, entrusted its defence to William dc Albini, a 
brave and skilful soldier. 

The King, wdio was couvinced of tlie teportance of Ibis lorticss, 
immediately besieged it in a ibrroal manner. The Baioiis deputed 
Robeit Fitz-Waltolo its relief; but John bad taken such iiumsuics 
of sccuiity, bylllP^g down the hedges, and foilifjiug tlie passes. 


that 
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That titz-Wdller, iloultle the nuniher of the King’s array, \\<i» 
'onijwO'd to (lie htsitged (o (he Sovereign's merry . ye( they 
diri not surrentier (ill atier mi inveatmenf of tliiee mouths, when 
tiV K«ig» <iie<j hy re'entmeiit at the olijlMfltle resistance of the 
baronial Governor, fletermtiKcl to saciitice him and (he whole gar- 
lisoit to iiU vciigcdiifc; hut wav dissuadtsi from (his vteji !»y (he 
intn^ty of some ot ius court: he, however, toinmanded, that, es.- 
ceptuig (he cro>s.|>o\« men, all (he^coiniiiou soldiers shoii'd he 
hanged, in oidei (o strike terror si cases of fulUie resistance in his 
tyraimical inojecls* ’ 

III the following year, I-evni, Danpidu of I'lanee, who. having 
lH‘«n invited to the avvisiaiiee of the Barons, had landed at $aud> 
wieh, reduced tins Castle afttt a short siege. Aflei his flight, and 
the deatli of King Johiiv it again suhiuitteil to the Ciown; and 
Henry the 11(itd giantwl itVor hie to Huhcrl tie B.ngh, Earl of 
Kent, and Ji viaLny of England, who was eoinn.anHetl to repair 
the huihliiig-*. The Kiilg's t.ivor allciwards d< timing, liubeit was 
dijimssessed; and SlCplK-u de Segmve, Jaiiiii de t’ohlwnj, Nicholas 
■^0 Moels, William de h.iy, and Buheit 'ft aleran, wue in succe.-sioa 
dp{H»!ited Govtiiiorv of the Castles of Ilotliester and Canteihuiy.f 
About the year !26'4, alter the King had again eveited the Barons 
to uiyns, by Ins refusal to eomjily with the * htalules of tfvtord,' 
hf ^eatlystienglheiud ihelmtiliealionsot tInsCavlle, and furnished 
H. wiih evtiy tiling netessaiy to sustain a siege, liogcr de Ley- 
Imri.e, who was made Cliitf Constable, had under liim .l.obit, Eaii 
of Waiieii and ouney, John, Earl of Altmdcl, and other iio- 
hlemen, 

SIhiUK afterwartls, Sinioii do Monlfprt, Earl of Jjeiccster, the 
eliicl of the assotwled BaiomS hnviag placed iiondup in security, 
pToieeded to besiege Rochester. On his arrival at tiie west bajuk 
of tiic l^leilway with a tonsidmWe funcir, be found an array ready 

to 

» IJist. ajil Auiiquitics of Uoil)e?tcr, partly edited by the Rev. 
h. Uoane, p. 3j, dU, 
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to dispub* the passage of tlie bridge; and on *the op|Kisite aide a 
pallisade an<i breastwork thronn np, with a strong body of tiie 
iulmbitants ready tor tite contest, lie tkteriiuiied, hov«ever, to nt 
ta<k Ibeiu; and sent '"’Ubert de Clare to invest the Jowfi oti the 
soutli wde; and attcr being twice re|Hilsed by means of vessek 
filled with coinbustiWes, be set fire to tlie wooden bridge) and 
tower upon it. the hurry and confusion which this occasioued. 
gave hita an oppoitunily to rnakegootl liis passage; and lie entered 
llie town, and ‘ sjMiiled the Church, and wlyit was left of the 
Piiory; tor linger de Ley borne had befnie burnt down all the 
subuibs, as well as part of the City, and the Piiory/* lie nevt 
assaulted llie Castle, but w'as resasted by llic Earl of Warum witli 
such ardom and resolutioa, that, alter a siege of seven days, he 
was not able to penetrate further tlun liie oul-works. Tlie Cas« 
tie, however, must have ukiinately surrendered, had not Henry 
called off the attentum of the baronial army, by tliieafeiiiiig flic 
safety ol’ the City of Loudon. Moutfort left a few troops to cone 
tinue the siege, but tlic.se were soon discoriifiled, and put to (light. 

The Iwttle of Lewes, ami tlw subserjuent treaty, taking place, 
little more Occurs in the history of this Castle, enceplnig the names 
of those to whom its custody lias"^ been entrusted. Henry the 
Thinl gave it to Guy d« jQkicbford, one of lus t'orcign flvcwites, 
who beuig banisited, it reverted to the Ciown it w’as aflcrwitU 
entrusted to William St, Clare, who died Castellan in the forty- 
eighth ..fiy of Henry’s reign. 

In 1274', the second year of Edward tlie First, Robert de 
Honghaiii, Lord of Hot^bmn, near Dover, was Constable. In 
the following year, hi cm^acquence of bis death, the dignity was 
bestowed on Robert de Sepvans; and* about tite middle of tin's 
reign, Sir John de Cobham wai appointed. Stephen de Dene was 
Constable in 1304, Beiii| <m eafciny to tbe Honks, he taxed tbeir 
possessions in the vicinity of the C^tle; which being unprecedent¬ 
ed, tbe Monks tried their right hi the Court of Exchequer, and 
succeeded in obtainuu!' aulirdict: thev algo procured the dismissal 

of 
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of their epfirenaor, William Sfcailett, wlio was Constoblc in l '328, 
destraiupd on a person named Simon Sbarstede, for the omission 
of Castlft-guarti, by which he held lands in Wateringbury. During 
Wnt Tylef'b pebellion, the insurgaits attacjf> 2 «f this Castle, and by 
force discliarged one of the prisoners. In 1413, its government 
was conferred on Thomas, Lord Cobha.<n, who held it till hiS 
death, in 1172. 

Edward the Ponrtu was the last iVlonarch who seems to have 
paid attention to this structure. • He repaired the wails bolli of 
the Castle and City, about the eleventh of h& rdgo: but froin titat 
period they have been neglected, and have progressively advanced 
to their present state of decay. 

Many estates in this county are lield of Rochester Castle, 
!»y the audent fe^Rire of Castlo-guard. On St. Andrew’s day, 
old stile, a BtaiMffeJhung * out at tiie house of the lereiver of 
rents, and every!i»patit who does not then dis<barge ins atre.ir=, is 
liable to have his rent doubled, on the return of <‘very tide of the 
Medway, till the whofe is discharged,* . 

The situation of llie CASTLE was estrcmely favorable for de¬ 
fence; standing at the sonth-v^est angle of the City, on an emi- 
neace rising abruptly from the Medway, that river preserved it 
from any attack on the west} whilst its south, east and north sides 
were environetl by a broad and deep ditch. The outward wails, 
wliich formed an iiregular frarailelograiu ot' about 300 feet iu 
length, were strengthened by several square and romjd lowers, 
embraziwed, aud provided with loopdioks, and machkolations} 
but these, with the walls themselves, are now verging to a state of 
ruin. The most perfect are cm the easi wle* aud at the south-east 
angle: that at the angle was semickciilar, and ittse boldly from 
tlio ditch, whtcii is now almost (tiled up. On the sortli-east was 
the principal entrunre: tins wa* dcfentV3 by a lower gateway, with 
outworks at tJje iddes; a mn^ing part of whkdi has recently 
falk'n. In the wall of oae of the towers. Sthich might have been 
designed to coiniuand the ^tassage of Rochester Bridge, is a liol- 

low, 
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low, or funnr!, »lesfemlnif; jH-rjwndioaJarlv lo lUc Me-iwav fr* 
n <>1 uis under a jimuted arcli, »lie rronti of the Utter luait; 
con«i(krali‘v t>cluw water ni<uk. Tias. was puibahiv jntoided 
foi two flUipoats, sall^V-iwrt at low water, and t«r pioci.le 

Wdtu ftojn tie liver wlicti the fide was in. 

'Ok Ki ' I*, «i Git(i*Touer, elected In Bishop GimdulpU, iv 
still iKMilv putlvt as to its outwaid figure, which is qtiadrauguUr, 
the sKle" belli" iieailv parallel with the laidiiul |K>iiifs ot the 
conipa'S. Tills is one of the most interesting and lUiiotis spm- 
niem of the Not man fuilitaiy arvhitectuie now letnaiimig in I'.iig- 
land. It stands at llie south-east tornei ot (h» intlosi d ana, aiul 
ns«s to the hngiit of 101 feel the walls spuad oiUw ads wnli a 
s’ om the kvel of llie grouiid-fiooi, but alioie tliat ll e\ ii-e 
jH.ptiidicidaily, and iocm a square ofsevealj fc^t tin a tint km e, 
on the east, north aiul west sideis eieveii on flu south 

It IS increased to thirkeii feet, Niar the miifdlc, on ca<h side, is 
a pilastei, ascending from the base to the loofjand at llie aiifUs aie 
prqjcrtiiig lowers, three of which aie squari. and the louilli, cu- 
cular. These also ris< troin the base to the sm'inut, and an t on- 
tinued above to the height of twehe feet tins aie pimided with 
p.\raj)ets, and are ciuhra/uieil, together with the i<‘sl ot tin hinlding. 

The lildi and mgenmlv escrcised in the cousumlioa ot llns^ia- 
brie, aie paiticularly observable in the vaiions jnecaution.iiv loii- 
tnvauces that secured the entrance, Thisoiiemd upon the hist 
llooi fruu^a smaller tower, that was attached to die Keip on the 
north side, but could not be appiourhed In an assailant without 
the greatest danger.* The first ascent was by a flight of twelve or 
thirteen steps, leading ruufpl the nortlicwest angle to .ui aulied 
gate, and coverwl way; beneath which, a fliglit of seven steps led 
forward to a draw^bndge, that connected with the arched gateway 
of the entrance tower: tRi* opened into the vestibule, between 
which and the Keep, there were ,po other avenues of coinniu- 
nicatiori than by a third archj||Jja8*agc,!iu the thickness ol the 

wall 

' Here was originally the on^ntrsnee into thu structure, butaii 
opening or two, since mjdyiw^Pealargeincnt ot the loop-holes, have 
dseen mistaken for ancwn^^lHiy^aYs. 
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Tljis latter, the imme'Hale Inlet to the body of tiic 
.Keep, was defeniled by a massive j^te, and portrullN, tie- hiO!>es 
.»iui groove-i 01 whith lemaili; and in the root’ .ire ojaniiiiiis, for the 
jmiyose oSsJtfm'eriii!; destrurfion on the heiif'.'of ii,...nlaiits. 

’nieIu?m»rot ilu Keep is divided liy a ftroji-; m,.! 1 info two 
nearly equal parts, foiiinnHiieatinct, howev^’, bv open arche* on 
eaeli floor. In the leatte of this wall is a Well of roiisidoralde 


def>lh. two feet niue inches in diumeler, neatly wroiii-ht, opeiiin" 
to liie very lop of llie Keep, auddiaving an anil of lomnuiiiica- 
iKMi on every floor, 'i'he floors were three m nuinber, indoj)e.’i- 
ilent of the basemen' story; hut these neie removed in lIc' j<i'<ii 
of James the Tirsl, when the Cadhs was distnmrtled; ll»e openings 
in the walls in whith the ends of the timbers Were lodged, evince 
llie laltei to Ii.ive hem of great ttnrkness. though none of them 
now reiiiain, Ttie beement slory was low and gloomy; the only 
light wliicli it ueuid being admitted flnough seven small luojv. 
boles, wliith oj’ein ,1 inwardly, of a eonir.il flguje: here the nitinb 
tioii mid stores for the use of the garrison were de|)osited, Tn 
the noitii-east angle is a eirculnr winding staircase, which asiemls 
fioin the ground to tin. summit *1 the Keep; and within the south 
wall is a sqii.ii'' p.,ssage, or fminc!, which also eommutueates with 
the uppei floc/is, and. ftoni its s'ligularify, has given lise to*inu^ 
faiifciftil siieciihitioH the precise uses to which it vras assigned, are 
cerfiiuily diflic ult to ascertain, yet the supposition that it was hi- 
leiided for the coniejance of military stores to the ij{>per,{iafts of 
the Keep, without incttnibering tbf staircase, is entitled to some 
attention. On the north side is a daric fliglit of steps, leading to 
the dungeon, a small vaulted uparttnc(;t, almost without light, 
ranging beneath the lower story of the euti.infc tower. 

The first floor, wy|Ji scgnis to have lieen that occupied by the 
soldiery, and intoj|Kich was the cntvlfnee fimn wilhon', was 
twenty-hvo feel in h*hl* Oft this fl»>or, liesides seven loojvhole-, 
of A somewhat les^autioif^ eol^tuctinu than those i>eite.ith, weie 
tnO Bjiacious couic^l^rdslwces, gittdually co.itnictiu" to the outer 
part ol’ the walls, where smali apertures were lelt to give issue to 
the smoke. Another, but smaller, lire place, is couUiined lu n hl- 
1 tiff 
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tie apatlmeut wititin the nortli.west angle; at^ here also were two 
veiy eiiriously-contrived, and welWefended, windows, designed to 
t jumiand a view of wliat was passing on the steps of t’lc entraB«. 
Within the east walPtaf this floor is a gallety, togcfliw wiUt s'>tne 
private ajurtnicnls; the oiwuings into which were wguurly well 
ralcttlated for Ujc senttity of those who might be there stationed 
to watch the procecdiiiBs of a bewi'ging army. In the south-east 
angle begins a second Wreuj^ar staircase, whkli, as well as tiiat in 
the opposite lower, ascends to 4liie top of the Keep. 

The second floor consisted of the State apartments, ami was 
mote onuiiiientul and lofly than dtber of the others; the height 
was twenty eight feet. These apartments eommuuieated by four 
large semicircular arches, formed in tire )sartition wail, and sus¬ 
tained by massive columns and half columns, ciuiondy wrought, 
and about eighteen feet high. Tl« arches, as well as those of the 
two large fire-places on this floor, (wbirb are of similar foun to 
those before mcntio»ed,) are decorated with rich dg-zag mould¬ 
ings, of a varied ami ccarplex character. Within the thickness of 
the wall, round the upper part of this floor, is a gallery wliitli tra¬ 
verses the w hole Keep, and receives light from without lluough about 
twenty.five (anall windows: the exteriors of these were more highly 
SuishSi lhajj any of tlie former opeuiugs; ruid inwardly tliey ap)>ear 
to have been secured by wooden shutters, the hinges and bar-holes 
of which still remain. This gallery was also ojien to the state 
apartmepts by she arches on esKh side. 

The upper floor was about -rwitcen feet bigh, and has likewise a 
gallery, with openings both willait and without, similar to the pre¬ 
ceding. From the reniaj|i$ of a large arch in the south-east cor¬ 
ner, it seems highly probable thtH tire Chafid Was placed here; 
though this rmmot absolutely be determined j* the destructioB of 
this angle in the wars lil^cen ICing John and his Barons, and its 

subsequent 

■e ‘ From a dateless rescript in the ^gkrum it appears that 

there was a Chapel in the Castle, nat&ed the King’s Chapel; and the 
Muiisten that ofikiated in it were failed the King’s Chaplains; their 
stipend was fifty sbillibgs a year.’ Hisi. qf'Itochatcrf p. 33. 
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subsequent rc*edification in a different style of architecture, havtug; 
caused some small altemtion in the plan of tlie building, as ar- 
raiy^ by Bilhop Gundulph. 

The rooffqtthe Keep, a? well a* the ffoc/s,’ has f>cen entirely 
destroyed!: it most probably consisted of a platform on a level 
with the top of the wall witliin the parapet* the latter was about 
five feet high, and bad euibrazures about two feet wide. I’lie 
tour towers at the angles were nused another stoiw; ami lud also 
small platforms, witloparapets and mbrazures. These, as well as 
the platform, command a very noble and extensive view over the 
whole dty, the river Medway, and all the adjacent country; .«» 
that no enany could approach within the distance of several miles 
without being discovered. The guttera which convej'ed the water 
frotn the platform, arc still perftet. The entrance tower contained 
two apartments, the openings into whith from wifheut, thot^t 
small, are less luntracled than those on the same floors hi the 
Keep: this also was crowned by a platform, surrounded by a jki- 
rapet, and embraztired. * 

All the walls are composed of the common Kentish rag*stoue, 
cemented by a strong grout oi^ mortar; in the composition of 
which, immense (pianlities of sea-sheils were used, and which haj^ 
acquired, from age, a consistency, equal, if not superior, to the 
stone itself. The coigns are of the yellow hind of stone, said to 
have been brought trom Caen, in Normandy: the window*frames, 
togefber with the monldhigs round the principal entrmjcc, the faces 
of the columns in the state apartments, and the arelres above,'as 
r.e" os those of Hie fire-place, and the steiuhig of the Wg!!, 
arc all of this stone; but th|r vaultings <xf the galleries, togetfl^ 
with the siaircase^ atki all the arches within the walls themself, 
are fomsed of the rude rag-stones, vriilch seem to have been placed 
on wooden centres, and the grout poureff^er them in so liquki a 
state, as to fill up every crevice, and unite Om whole in one im- 
i'/crvions mass. ITie tnasnnry of the soufb^^slem or circular 
tower, thoutdi of a differeut age, i» essciitiaUy the same; but the 
coigns are of free-stoue; at the*l>wse may yet be traceid the wpiare 
foundations of foe original tower, whiidi stood here prior to the 
I siege 
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sicgp ill ihc time of Kinp: Joiin. Abwt lh«?l)Cnmnin" of ihekst 
renfmj’, an adompt, originating in sordid motive,?, was made to 
de-strov the wiioit; of lliis U’lier.il'Ip fabiic; but fliis, Ibrough tbe 
solidify of the „was fouiid to be (oo expensive aii eiilerprize, 
and «as fl«Tefbre abandoned on the same principles "liom which 
it Jidd originated. 

I'/ie Sek of Rochtsti.r, Ihnug!! oi.e of the most ancient, is at 
the same time one of the sinalhst in EngiaiKl; and those only of 
Glorcsler and Oxford aic t'j'od in the King’s books as infe¬ 
rior in value. It was foiimied abonl the v*ar 600 , by Ethel* 
berf, Ki”g of Kent, together with a Pkiokv of Secular Canon', 
in honor of St. Atidrew,* to whose poweifnl infeiression was 
ascribed many signal insfaiircx of Diiine faior, and various mira¬ 
cles. Augustine, the Jpotilc of Kiildin, mid first Vuliblshop of 
Canterbury, on lin> completkm <d llie Culiiednil Chnuli whieli 
Elhelbert had founded, (dimo 6()j,) cojiteiu'd the < pi,{opal dig¬ 
nity on Justus, a prelate of euiinent leaniitig tind iiifegtity, who 
had been sent from llojne to assist in the roiixersion of die Saxons 
to Chrislidinly. From this peiiod tie- Su* of Itoehesler has been 
held in succession by ninety-three Bisluijis, ninny of whom have 
been famous for their talents, iiielv, boneioleine, and extensile 
acqunements, 

Paultmif, the third Eishr^i, who had pieiiou-ly held the See of 
York, and w.is established here in 6\1.5, w.i«, after his ileci-ase in 
C 44 , i*‘puted as a Saint; and his memory acipiired 'o imirh re¬ 
nown ill after ages, that Ins relics were removed from the vestry, 
or sacristy, of the Church erccteil by Etheliictt, where they bad 

been 

* “ Eihc'lbert’s Church iv.is dedicated to .St. Andrew, as a token of 
respect to the MonasterySuf St. Andrew at Hoine, from which Augus¬ 
tine, and his brethren, were sent to convert the Anglo-Sasonsj and, 
after the Chuich was rebuilt, Lanfranc did not cliange the name of ns 
tu’clary Saint, as he did in his own Cathedral, the Pumate having uth 
confidence in this Apostle, that lie never transmitted by Gundulph any 
principal donation, without entreating the Bisbe^ to chaunt the Jaird’s 
prayer onte for him st the alun of St. Andrew.” Dtnur'S Mem. q^'thc 
Cath. Ck, of Roclmier, prh ‘ »» the Cutiusmlc Bt^ts/ue, p- 1^. 
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b<’cn interred, iiito*he dioir of tlie Cathedral built by Gnndiilph, 
, and were there placed in a shrine cased wilii silver, at the expense 
V)f Archbishop Lanfranc. The fourth Bishop, named Iihumar, 
waiboma^-’anterbury, and is recorded as"'ihe first Englishman 
«ho olTtamed u prelacy in his own country; he also was regarded 
as a Saint, and his remains were translated fnto Gun<lulph's Church, 
by Bishop John, between the years 1125 and 1137'. The Priory 
of St. Andrew was at an early periotl^jiossessed of a legend of his 
miracles;’! and his memory, like tlt-.it of Paulinus, was revered for 
retilurie?; he rlied in 6'55, Toh'ian, the ninth Bishop, became 
eminent: for his knovvledge of the Greek, Latin, and .Saxon lan- 
guagesjt and is highly praised by,Bede for his literary meril.s.l 
Ifc died ill 726 . and was buried vvilliin the original Churcb, in the 
portico of St. Paul’.s, which he liad ’purposely built for his sepul- 
elire, Tliesc thri;e Bishops are the only ones known to have been 
interivil in tin ancient Cathedral, of all the twenty-eight that held 
the See prior to the Noriiian Invasion. 

The possessions of the Bishojis, and of the Secular Priests, were 
orca-.ioiially increased by new grants from the Saxon Kings; yet 
the niany losses sustained during the wars between the states of 
the Hejnarchy, ami in the subsequent destructive incursions of tl ie 
Danes, ciiused .such a considerable deliikation in their respective 
nnxkuies, as to leave, them scarcely sufiicient for a decent mainte¬ 
nance. At the lime of the Conquest, the Church was in such ‘ a 
state of poverty, that Divine worship was entirely negleCtet! in it.’§ 
.Ami c\ eii the Secular Canons, though reiluced to ‘ four or five in 
number,^ were obliged to depend for a portion of their sustenance 
on the a&is bestowed by thejrious. • 

The accession of the Conqueror was marked by new spoUatkmc ; 
nearly all the estates that remained to the^Cimreh were given to 
Vot. VII. Oct. ISOfi, S s Bishop 

» Regisirum R^ense, p. 6. 

t ‘ Tohiam pro illo cmsecnant, tirum Ijitim, Grcuca, et St-xonicn, 
lingua atque eruditime muliipltciter instructum,* lUstor. Btdcc, 
B. V, Cap. 8. 

X Ibid. Cap, 23. 


§ Haited's Kent, Vol. II. p. 22. Fo 
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Bishop Odo; and the See itself, neglected by ils Primate, seemed 
v’crging rapidly to entire dissolution. Lanfranc, rvliom the revolu¬ 
tions of empire had advanml to tltc See of Canterbury, and who 
appears to bine beeif hnfeignedly zealous in his endei\\;(»js to pro^ 
jHote the interests of religion, raised Ernogt, a INfoitk of the Abbey 
of Bee, in Mormaudy, 1o the Bisiiojrric of Rorhester, in j 6*07, 
for iJic avpwerl purpose of iinpioving its affairs. The death of 
Erao.st, in liic same year, nuiile room for GunJnIph, vsho was ajr- 
poiiited by I.aiiirane iii 10/7, atwl "ho, also, bad been a Monk in 
the Abbey of Bee. lie was a native of the dioeose of Rouen, in 
Normandy ; and. according to a tradition preserved by William of 
Walmsburv,* his advancement bad been foretold by lamtnmc, 
from a (rial made by the Sortes Evatv^diat, many years bel'ore 
eitiier of them could have entertained the most distant idea of 
their subsequent promotion to episcojiai dignities. 

(Jundulph proved a most active agent in the re-»'stablislnnent of 
this See; and the estates granted by tlie Conqueror to Bishop 
Odo, having been recovered by Lanfranc in a Solemn Assembly, 
held timing three days at Pinendeu Heath, be dclenuined to re- 

It 

built! the Church, which was nmv in a state of complete ruin. 
JLi}: ^li^^own exertions, also, he rccoveretl the Manor tif Isli liaiii, in 
Cambridgeshire, which had been taken possession of by I’ichol, 
the SheritF; and having reniovtid the Secular Clergy fronr the 
Priory of St. Andrew, he replaced them hy Bcnedit-tine Monks, to 
whom 1ft: conveyed the greatest part of the estates belonging to 
bis Sec; and was likewise the mtMiis of procuring for them t oiisi- 
derable acquisitious, in grants of laud, and other projK'rty. Out 
of those manors, howev*r, which he,bad assigned to the Monks, 
lie re.served to biiaself, and successors, a right to certaiu articles of 
provision, which were ^ be rendered annually, on St. Andrew's 
day, under the name oi a A\w«w.t 

The 

*•' W. Malmsb. de Geitis PoJifff. 

t s,; a present given in tpkeu of hospitality. The original 
record concerning this provision, has been copied into the Rcghtruj/i 
li'^crsc: it diflfcri, ig a few pariiculars, from another copy preserved in 

the 
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Tiie Cathedral erected by Gundulph, if a judguieiil c;!ii bt^ 
formed from the remains of liis buildiufr, still apparent in the nave, 
^nd west front, mast liave l*ecn -a mas^aificeut and spacious edifK-e. 
Hi«^frieiiii,^rcJibis!)oj) Lautfanc, advanced large sums towards its 
erection; and it appears, also, that he was assisted by gifts 
froiii’iViiUam the Conqueror, Williinn Ruftis, and Henry the First. 
More fortunate tliini many of the Norman prelates, he had the 
pleasure of" nearly eorapleling his own Church, as appears from 
the following passage in the TcMim litifoists, wliic.h was compiled 
by Bishop Emulph before the year 1121.* ‘ Eccksiam Aiidrcie 
ptaw r<:lttsUUe diruiani, nornht cx integro, ui hodtc tippurxt, wdiji- 
cnxit.” It seems, however, not to have been entirely finished till 

S s 2 several, 

tlic Hriiish Miiif'um, among the Colt. MS. A. s. 0, fol. 98. a. 6. The 
following a ir. ualafcd abstract from that in the He^asi. Hof. p. 0. 

1, Gu.mioi. fH, “do appoint, that every year, at tiiC celebration ol 
tise f'e.ea <?l St. Andrew the Apostle, there Ije reseiwcd to me, and my 
tn.cC'.wjis, out mI the csi.ites which 1 have assigned for the maintenance 
of t!ie Monlss, -1.1011 a Xcuiurn as here specilied : that is to say, from 
M'oidl'.am, and iroin Fi indsbury, ;Ad from Denton, and from Soullilkct, 
and from iSioke, .sixteen hogs cured for bacon, thirty geese, 

,(000 kiniprey", l eggs, four salmon, and sixty bundles of furze; and 
ironi h'ti.ke, siMcen seam, and one measure of oats:—but half the fish 
and eggs to be the Monks’ portion :—and from Lamhea, (Lambeth,) 
l(a)0 Lunprey ;, for the use of the Monks ; also from Hadenbant, twenty 
sl.iilings-woriii of fish, to be carried to their cellar. But if it should 
liappcn, contrary to my wishes, that J, or any of my successors, shall be 
absent from the feast, then, in God’s name and my own, 1 order that 
the whole A'euium be carried to the Hail of St. Andrew, and there, ;u 
the discretion of the Prior and Brethren of the Church, be distributee 
to the strangers and poor, in honor of the fj^ival.” The claims of the 
Bishops to the Xenium, were afterwards contested by the Monks with 
much pertinacity ; but the disputes were at length settled, by the former 
ct.-nsenting to receive a composition in money, in lieu of the provision-^ 
in kind. I his composition, as appears by some pa.'sages in the /f<;avsf. 
Hof. p. 124,12,’>, amounted, in th8 time of Hamo de Hethe, to 4l. 12s, 9d 
for all the articles, csccept corn, which was to be estimated acet’rding 
to the current pride. 
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hov era! j curs afler his death, which occurred in March, 1107-8 j 
as tiro solemn dtidication of the whole strncturc did not take place 
till Asrensiou-day, U30j when, according to the Saxon Cluonicley 
it was jH-rtoriiied in the presence of the King, (Henjj^ the First,) 
h> Corlioyl, Aichbislwp of Canterbury, assisted by eleven English 
and two Norrmm Bishdps. (iundulph is stated to have been 
Confessor to Matilda, Henry’s Queen; ami it has been thooght 
that many of the gifts ami pri^'ileg‘*s bestowed by her Royal patt- 
Hcr on lire IViory, tainong winch was the piivilege of coming 
money,*') were obtained by Iret influence, exerted from tire respect 
winch she entertained for tlie nicinoiy ot’ the pious Bishop.t The 
fiferary acquirements of Guudulph were not hrilliaut; hut his 
skill and .judgment as an architect, were of tlie most suprior 
order; and be had the advantage of havuig them kept in full cs< r- 
cise. In the tiiiu' of the Conqueror, Tie was employed to coiistiur I 
the Wkitt TtAxr in the Tower of London, and in the reigns ol 
his successors, William Rufus, and Henry the First, he birilt the 
greatest prt of tlie Cathvdral and the at Roehestei, and 

founded a Nunnery for Benedictines at West-Mailing, in fins coun¬ 
ty, the buildings of which are also^attnbutcd to hmi. He wa.s iu- 
Ins cpisfoftal vestments, before the altar of the oruciliv, 
winch was always ‘ raised at the intersection of Ibe cioss which 
divided the nave from the choir.’t Ills festival wa*. icli fnated by 
tlic Monks with pculiar splendor. 

Ralplif the immediate successor of Oimdulph in this Bishopiic, 
was translated to Canterbury in It ll.; when Ernulpb, a n.itive of 
Frame, and Abbot of Pbterborough, was advanced to the vacant 
See. This was the industrious compiler of the 'I'extus 
a work that contains mnch valuable information on matters of an¬ 
tiquity, tliongh its more^immediate purpit was to ascertain the 

lights 

• j}egiitrumRoffe)m,p,'j. f 0eaae; in Cuslmale Rc^eitie,p. liu 
J Deane ; in Cust.,Koff. p, IBS. 

S See Pegge'^jjjj^ffiht of this venerable eollecrion of ancient recor<l»i, 

» foe Uibliotlieca Topographica, No. 'XV. 
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Tii-lrts of Ihe Church of Rochester. He also was distinguished l»y 
iiis knowledge in architecture; though but few remains of his 
^mildings have reached our times. When a Monk at Canteiburv, 
heJ^umtUe spleiKlid alterations in the Cathedral Church of lh.it 
city, which were aller^vards completed Iry Prior Conrad: at Pelt r- 
borough he finished the Cliapter-house, add erected tl«e Refcctorj, 
and Dormitory tor tiie Monks: and at Rochester lie built the Dor¬ 
mitory, the Refectory, and the Chsi^rter-house. The ruins of the 
tatter, which adjoiaed to the Cathedral On the south side, disjilay 
a greater profusion of ornament than tlie buildings of Gundulpii, 
though the style both of fbe architeclure and scuIptuK; is tlio 
same. Ernulph died in March, 1124, at the age of eighij-foiii; 
and was suecceded by Jo/m, ArclHleacon of Cautei tiiin', wlio 
granted Ihe Cliurclies of Frind.sbuiy and Stroud to the Catlictlr.il 
of Roebe-ster, iiw tlie pur))Obe of snjijilying u,ax /u/ws to burn 
eonliiiually before the altar. This Prelate died in /um*, 1 J37; on 
the third of which mouth, the Priory buitdings were mostly de¬ 
stroyed by a fire, which partly consoinoil the City, and diiinagcd 
the Catiiedral. I'lie Monks were dispersed in different Ahbies, 
whilst the Moimstciy «as re-huilding} and this apfirars to have 
given opi>ortnaity to JoJtn, a Norman Bisiiop, wlm had lieca 
lianslateri to this See on tlie death of ins predecessor, in 1137, 
(though his name is omitted by Godwin,) to alienate several 
of tile Churches in fiivor of one of his own frieiidiS. -,fscc/iu„ who 
surreeded him in U42, and died iu 1147, vindipted tlie claims 
of the Monks, and obtained restitution of their {lossessions by an 
iinmcdiate order from the Papal See, be having travelled to lloine 
to state tlie circHiustaiices of the cair to the Pope in jicrson. 
Walitr, Archdeacon of Canterbury, and brother to Theobald, the 
Ardibishop, was nonunated to tlm vacant See, and was elected by 
Ihe Monks of Rochester iu the Cha|^r-hou 8 e of Canterbury, 
wliere they bad been assembled tor tlie puriwse. This Bishop ii.,- 
sisted at the corouatum of Henry, jridest sOumf fleniy the Second, 
in 1170 , for which lie was aRerwUrdsexeommuuiicated by Thomas 
A Bccket. During his preWjP* another ffre (anno 117 P) is siaterl 
to have consumed the wiiole city, togcUtcr with the Cathedral, 

3 and 
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and its offices; yet, however stron*:^, or eoniprebenhivr, the term« 
wliicb Genase,"* a contcmj»orary niiicr, and the annalist, Edmund 
de IladenhaiB, liavc employed in noticing this calamity, the eousi- 
deralile remamk of Gundulph's Church AVhKh still csist, pjjnc 
them both to ba\c overcharged the picture. The conflagration, 
however, most piobabWextended oser all the Cathedral eastwaid 
from tlie nave, 1’his Bishoji dje<l in the jear 1182; bis succc^so^, 
Waloiaii, is said to have bet^n seized with bis last illness iu this 
city, whilst making preparations* for a journey, to Rome, in order 
to solicit the Pope for permission to eject IlwRegulai Canons ftom 
bis Priory, that be might again introduce a fraternity of .Seculars. 
Chlbeit dc GhtnviUc, bis successor, pursued a similar line of [Ktlicy, 
ill endear oring to liiimble the pride and arrogance of tlie Monks, 
with whom he rvas, in consequence, imohed, for m.my years, in 
contentions contiovcrsy. The dispute svas height cm d by the ilaims 
made by this PreLitc, m light of Ins See, to saiious prs'seiitatioiis, 
ordinations of p.irocliial benefices, manors, &c. of wliicli the Monk-, 
had clandestinely obtained possession, 'fbe htig.itions were tar¬ 
ried to such extremities, that the Prior, and bis Bietlireii. wci« 
obliged to coin the silver phites'tliat corerctl the slirine of St. 
Paiilinus into money; and were ariast compelled to .submit to the 
awarrt and clemency of their Diocesan. A foini.il ab.iudicalioii, 
properly attested, was then made (anno 1207 ) on all the poinlirin 
dispute between them*,t yet the smotheH*d enmity of the Moiik» 
iigdin burst forth on the death of Glanville, in June, 12M, when 

they 

The words of Cerva^ are. Hoc (uaio idhitt A'/A'— 

jam to tdus dprtlisjtria xnheet terth post ociurus Pasebn, eideni Itqf 
fensi teclesict tristc uccidit tneomiwdtim. Nam ipsa eciima Xanett 
Jodteir cum nfficints smosfum tpsa eivitatt igm consumjita est tt tn 
cintrem redaeta, X A. c. li-jQ. Edmund de lladenhani, as given bf 
V\ barton m the An(rmg|Vc)l. 1. p. 345, lays, lioffensu eccksin 

cuMommhus trains rl to^mhe i>0a el utra muroi seiwido tou,- 
biiiia at lU iduf Jpritis, aui^XCTH cx qiw momM in tadtm ur(t~ 
sia instUuU sunt. 


t Uqfme, p, b2, smd'dS, 



they endeavored (• prevent bis remains fitnn receiving intemicnt 
witliin the Cathedral; and on being frustrated hi this attempt, tliey 
hastened his tuueral, that the interment might take place before the 
Ihiterflict, which the nation then lay under, was taken ofi‘. He was 
a o^ great abilities; and in the reign of Henry the Second, 
bad been made a Justice Itinerant, a Barqu of the Exchequer, Jus¬ 
ticiary' of England, ami Chancellor, The Bishop’s Palace hi Ro- 
rb'ster, which liad been burnt down by the fire in 117SI» was re¬ 
built by this Prelate; and be also Erected a Cloister of stone for 
the Monks, and furuished tire Cathedral with an Organ. The 
dissensions, however, which prevailerl during bis time, m«»st proba¬ 
bly retarded the re-eoirstruction of Urose parts of the Church 
which the coiiflagniliou had destroyed; awl it was not till the year 
1Q27, that the new choir appears to have been suflicientJ) com¬ 
pleted for the performance <if divine sersiec. Even after that, the 
wmk advanced but slowly; and the re-edified fabric ilitl not re¬ 
ceive its final dedication till the year 1210/ 

'file subtlety of the Monks, $bat[)encd by their necessities, oc¬ 
casioned by the disputes with Bishop Cftanville, led them to im¬ 
prove an accidental event which ltap()cued in May, 1201, to their 
own advantage, A benevolent Scotchman, a baker by profession, 
named .William, had been induced to undertake a pilgrir^^.. Lv. 
Jprumlem; but when on. the toad to Canterbuiy, a little beyond 
Rochester, be was murdered by his servant, Sad plundered of bis 
pro(>erty. His remains were brought back to tins city, and in¬ 
terred in the Chnrrb, where, according to the repdrt of llie Monks, 
various mirarles were wrought at his tomb, What these miracles 
were docs not appear upoo record; yet the su{>er$tition of tlie age 
was such, that llie sepnldire of the murdered pilgrim attracted 
great crowds of visitors, aud the oblations made by tlieiu became 
to the Monks a source of considerably afflueuce. The whole ex¬ 
pense of re-building the eastern part of the Chmteb, trom the west 
transept, is recorded to have Ijpen defrayed by the riches thus ac^ 

S s 4 qiiiied; 


* Sec Willis’s Mitred Abbics, Vol. I. p. 294. 



quircd;* and tte feme 6f WiJl&w n-iis at tengfli cmapleted by hi* 
canonizatioD in 1254, fiitough fee selicitetions <rt BWk^ Laurenfe 
de St. Martin, who was then at Roine. At tfie sanre lime, the Pop^ 
Innocent the Fourth, granted indulgences to all who sJiotihUiM^ 
and make offerings at tlie shrine of the new Saint. Thi’wUcca- 
sioned a new ferment ainong the superstitious deeotces of ilic age; 
manv pilgrimages were made to his tomb, and St. William main¬ 
tained his repulatiou till a late period, “ Here, (as they say,") ol>- 
serves Lambml, “ dtewed he’mjracles pleotMuIly ■ Imt certain it w, 
that m.'idde folkes offered unto liim liberally*, even until these lat¬ 
ter times.” 

The iininediate successor to G'lanviile, was Benedict de S(ut<:e/un, 
who was Treasurer to King John, and afterwards a Baron of the 
E<e.hcquer. This was the Prelate who, in conjunction will) Pan- 
ihilph, the Pope’s Legate, dcnoiinced.lhe excomuiunicatioii of the 
Eurons, and suspended Langtou, Archbishop of Canterbury, for his 
previous refusal to publisii the Pope's hull. His siding witit King 
John, did not, however, prevent his Catliedral freun being plun¬ 
dered when tliat Monarch besieged the Castle; and ‘ not so much 
<!,s one poore pixe was left to sta«d upon the altar.’f Benedict 
died in 1.226; and was succeeded* by JItwy de SanJford, who, 
i i wT ii gh his knowledge of thelcaming of tliat day, was styled ‘ the 
great Philosopher.' In the contest which arose between Henry 
the'riiird and the Monks of Christ Church, lespecling the right 
of clmsing an Archbidiop of Canterbury, on the ilcath of Laiig- 
loit, this Bishop was one of tire Ambassadors sent to the Pope by 
the King in support bis own pretensions; and by his indueuce, 
conjoined with tlus ‘ dfiering of a tetith of all tlie goods both of 
the ekrgy and laity tlirouglioni En^anrf and Irefegd,'the election 
made by the Monks was declared void. He difeS in February, 
1234,-5; and was succeediid by Richard de Wend^cr, who was 
fleeted by tlrc: Monk^. in oppqfeion to the claims of patro- 


* ff Ukluwj) de ti^o seecxisUK^U tlmrum e predict is alls de 

Bck. Hoff. p. i 
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nagc made by ArcblSshop Edmund. Tliis occasioned an appeal 
to tlic Court of Rome; and, after three years controversy, the 
•v'ctioti was i>roiiounced valid; from this jreriod the right of Uie 
to tjiusi- their own Bisljop, ap|»ears to have been admitted 
l)y the ‘Metropolitan. On his death, in 1260, Laui'cnce de St, 
Mat tot was advanced to the vacant See: his senites in procuring 
the cai oniwition of St. William, store resvarded by the encomiums 
of the Monks whibl tniug, and the most honorable interment 
when (load. DuriiKj hb jii(>lar\, Jlie Cafliodtal s(as plmid^'rod, 
and convt (fed into a stiihio, h\ the sold/ons ot ^;lnoll do Montford, 
when h( sieving tin Ca-lle, in l.'oi. lie ds'd in I~7 t; and in the 
Octoinr lollowiij" Ihifttriit \Ja-ton, who had been Keejicr of 
the fii(.U .S-al <ii i ’ iS, and was twice aj)j)oiiile<l Cliancollor, 
wa.'. pininoltd to this ih.lojna- To him the u'jml’lic of hfe- 
lafine l^ cieally indeh'ed J«i Ki- 'nunificenl foundation ol Merton 
('oUene. at O'totd, wliidi i' considered as • the flr^t liloiary com- 
iininity in this Kingdom that laid the sanction of a Royal charter.’ 
His immedi.tfe MiC{essois u(ie .lohn dc iirudf,dd, who died in 
128J; 'riiiwiio di hi Lilhupi, who died in 12pl ; and T/umtas de 
ll’iddhat", ttho died in 1 Jitt. * 
tin the deceast of the latter, 1*e Monks r.iised their then Prior, 
lltimo di liei/tc, to the sat ant See: he proved extremely «vu»e 
in the discharge of his cpistopal functions, and made numerous 
gilts to the Puorv and (.‘hurch. lie also established a (Jhantrt/ 
f(/! two Priests, who were to oliiciaie at the altar near tlip shrine 
01 St. Wilhaitj, itiid hciglitoiied the great tower at the iiitcrseciioa 
of the nave and transept, placing in it fopr new bells, called 
‘ Dunslan, Pauliiws, Ithanvar, wkI Eaiitianc.' Soon afterwards, 
he repaired the shriiK'S of the Saints Panliitus and Itliamar, at 
till' ex))ensc of 300 mprks. Growing d^grpt afid feeble hi If’s 
latter days, he projroscd to resign hb lil^oprio, but was refused 
jwrmissiou by the Po|)e, and was reluctantly Cojflp^d to retain 
it till his death in 1363, llis successor WHS ftic then Prior, John 
de Shrprtf, an eleve of Bishop llelhe’s, who was ^rpointed Chan¬ 
cellor of England in 1356, and lield that high office durin,g'two 
yeifts. He vva.s afterwards 'IVeasurer to the King; and dying hr 
1260 , was buriei^ in lire Calfacdrat 


Thomas 
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Thimms lu'inion, tlio Itiiy-lirst Byiojt, w! I tiind m sucrrssKii! 
from <(i- Shopoy, was Coni! v-,o!- to Jlkluini tin; Ss ond. 

John ; da- liiij-iif'tli Ikdioj*. Iwil l!i<; onsiodv of tin (irtvil 
.St'iil: am! u<H aftenvards translated in ordci, to tiu- kcts ot’ (‘iii- 
ilk ■ter. Loi(ii<i!i, Volk, and Cantcilmrv ^uccesso! nvas the 

lo;!iMi'd .-j/iH who Mtts a Witivo of tliis eoiiniv, and had 

hi’cii a ;>! Chnst-Chinvlilie i;li.‘>-d Aivhisislio|> ('hiclu h v in 

liis pi.i -e. iiiioii.s ('f !!r' l^ollards ; and I'iiai in Sopicnihor. I -t.U. at 
lladl. • atn'iidio', tliO C’ouiK'i! heid in that on the part 

oi Jr.-oy ;In !>. 1). iite jiftv-)ii!!tl) I’ishop. 

tvas ('■ iriUd ONioiii, and h.'i.niie t'riov of tin- Aitstni Friars, 
ia Lo I'.loii, in Siyj; and in n.s. v,.is '.f.ici! Pro’, incial of (d.s 
Onh iie held ihi' Svv iip.ni.rd-. of joaiilN thm- m-.h--, hiil n!i< 
Tcniioed In doalli, in Scptfinhei, Ir'd i'.{ .h'o.'.'V 

his s:sor, was affcrw.ird,-, Bi'diop oS'I ancolu, Loid Cihainclloi, 
and Vrc|i!‘;-.liop of York, 'lio' s!\ty—.i'lh Ifnhop uas tin- uol'ortn- 
Jii’.U' ,.•■/,> h'.K'hcr, wiiO Vias ht>h('ad«-d i.i ia.l.'i, in oidet ol’ lieiirv 
Jh<’ idi'Jnii. for main!.liiiinr; tlw -Uj)i< iiiacs o(' tha Pope in l■(■^■|^•'i■- 
ilsfi. : iidaiC’. Ih's!ii',;<-,',or. Jj.'.-l-f ;• it:'('I'-.li n, dadii! 

dissohiimn ot' Prh^ions UkOs'-’s s<k>,i idn-rviards f-.’.kiu'; p’.ai'o, 
lia.' Prairy oJ Jlorln'-ter was .-iVTi■■l•(il•lcd to fin' Kii." in Aj'iil, 
lard'.'.s and its aniiiiul rcM'iiues were liinn rahn'd at iStil, Ad 
Ihe la.it Prmr was !\ :,!!.cr PlcHii^n, surnaii.i d to Hojhy; who, 
for his ready c.onipiiain <; in .suin inh rin^; the po.s.'e-sioii.s of lii.s Mo- 
iiastfiv, was appointed Dwan oi' lliis Cathcilrai, iindrr the m-w 
Idundatwii eharter, granted liy tlie Kino, in June, i.Vt-J. l»y this 
ciiarlcr the ( l.areh. and jiart of the esliites of the dis.solved I’riory 
ol St. Andrew, with other iiosse.ssioiia, were vested lor ever hi tlie 
iictv estah ishr.ient, whhlfwas to consist of ‘a De»i, six I’rciienda- 
ries, si-: Minor Canons, a Deacon, and Sub-Bcacou, six laiy- 
Clerks. .! Master of the /Jlioristcrs, eitflit tilioristers, one firdniniar 
blaster, irventy, Scliolars, two Sub-Sacrisis, and six poor Bedes¬ 
men with inferior officers. 

Phe first Bishop after the Dissolution, svas Nn-holas Heath, D. D. 

King s Ahuoner, ,j^r> was trausiated to Worcester in 1543; 
since that iieriofl, tvtetity-lonr prelates liave been advanced to tliis 
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five, of whom the *pb“* Ridley «'as burnt at O\for<1, with 
Bu>hop Latimer, in the leign of Queen Mary; and Atm- 

lury was exiled by an Act of the Ijegidature, in 1723, for a tre»- 
aouable con^spondence. Tbe present Btsbop is Dr. Thomas 
Pampicr,’ who was promoted on the hranslahon of the learned 
Bhdtiip Moniey to St. Asapb, hi tlie 
I1»e (JATl^E^PR^L Ht Ot a little diirtaiice to 

tbe mamM 'tSt Hl{^» •seadw^ ^iM.the Castle, the walls ol 

tile pre<»)^ 4 ^uig Qirallel wilh QMb diteb. It is bnih; in 
the tbnn of a double cross; and ft o^ve and ai$Ies, two 

transepts, and a cboii, with a lorw'i^cr, mid spire; rising ftom 
the intersection of the nave and tvest transqit. Tliis edifice esJii- 
bits qiectmens of the aichitectute of at least four distinct eras. 
The narc, and west front, with the exception of the iwrts lieie> 
.iftei mentioned, weie the wodc of tiie Norman, Crimdidph; to¬ 
gether with tbe massive bell-tower, Whkli stands betweeii tbe 
trans^s on the north suie, and still bears bk name, ^ ftoith 
side of the west t]w Mopk^'li^jUrd de 

£dstj|»li^ subsieftftfit’w !fli^ ^ in 

117^^'^A Aiehftl^ 

about 

and jKlit^obn, mid 

ileegf jdtel^nidi 

dace ofitbe JfiBwHi. n ^ , 

On appreamhing the wir cmatu-e of tb» iRteie|tiug fiile, the 
lieholder cannot hut be struck witli tli4 
aud^^^^iOsaoT .dswratkiii, td|^|ji|imtwit^bsta«i^ 

llirdhpi^f^P^PP^K*4w4wl^ opens in the m|p*' *• 
beautifully teemei aeii^iHular arch, coos>stiiS|; w"a ’^riem^isd 
inouldui'^s, siip)K» ted by throe entire columns, 

(Ml each side. 1 lie < a|>itals arc composed dif«wieidb«dM@il^i 
ftodt which protud tin heads of biids, an]|ija^i#il^e 

i«iOflfti)»n, bowcvci, as «< 11 as several other capitals oa 
K regular in its construe ftoa; and only dilii'rs'lTom those ot 
flic Coimthidu Ordii, m the forms of the leaves vimh suuouiid 


It- 
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it. Tlic bodies of two of these ftillais are wiouulit into wiiole- 
leiigth statues of Henry the Fust, (as is supposeil.j and lus (iueen 
Matilda: the former sustains a sci‘ptre in his light hand, and in 
his leA, a book: the latter holds a snoll, probably sinhleiiiatiral 
of the grants made to the Prioij by these Soierugns. but tlie 
countenances of botlfare defiired. All tlie mouldings of tin- airli 
aie detorated by sculptures; the principal of them repiesenimg 
twisted branches, and cur^d leaves, with a \ariety of small ani¬ 
mals. and human heads, in »cb open-woik.. Tiie transom, which 
rests upon the imposts of the areh, is composed of eigfii stones, 
ingeniously dovc-tailcd together, the outer faces of whnh aie 
sculptured with the tigures of the Ajmstles. In the space above is 
a representation of the Saviour, seated; svilli a book, open, in one 
hand, and the other raised, as in the art of benediction: ami on 
each side is an angel inclining towards him, together with the sym¬ 
bols of the Evangelists. 

Prom tile other lemains of the ancient fiarts of this front, it ap¬ 
pears to liave consisted of four ranges of small arches, some of 
which are intersected; having richly-omamented mouldings, and 
exliibiting a vast variety in tlie ifesigns of the capitals, and tlutiugs 
of the pillars, scarcely any two being similar. Many of the recesses 
beneath the arches, as wril as the spaces between the diffeieiit 
ranges, are decorated with net-woA, and other omaments, as flow¬ 
ers, &c. and tlie bases of the lower range of pillars are wrought into 
heads t}f animals, projecting, and looking towards each other. It 
seems also, from yarious representations taken in the bcgiiuiing of 
the past eenlniy, that this front bad originally four octagonal 
towers, which rose above the roof t<) the height of two stories of 
small arches, and terminated in pyramids: only one of these is 
now standing; that nearest to the centre, on the north side, was 
probably re-built in a difTercnt^rm, at the same time when a 
cousidentble portion of the nuflro of this front was leinoved to 
mike room for the Spacimj|lP^nted aiched window which now 
occupies it, and which consi^ of sixteen laiger lights, and nurno^ 
rous smaller ones in the ram^fegtiobs of tlic arch above. The two 
other octagonal tow'ers. occunied tbe extremities to thg^ 



»orth a»«l south, have hlai removed within the last fortj years the 
noithern lower was pulled down to the foundation, and le-huilt ui 
a style intended to bear some resemblance to the original, yet the 
mmilitude is ljut slight. A whole-length statue, howcrei, o( Oun- 
dulph, th€ founder, standing on a shrine, m ponuficahbvs, with 
his crozier across his breast, was carefully preiersed, and fi\e<l u|> 
in front of the new tower, wliere it now remains. IJi» initic ha» 
lieen since broken off; and his right hand, which is stated to have 
held a representation of a Church, is ^lio destroyed. 

After viewing the west fiont, the whole rcmasniig c\tcrioi part 
of the Cafhetlral must he considered as extremely plain, if not al- 
togetlier destitute of ornam^t. The etuis of tlie we^t transept, 
and the Chapels of St. Mary and St. Edwaid, are su|>portc(i hv 
graduated buttresses; this is not the case witJi the choir, the jton- 
derous roof of which has been suffered to depend entirely on the 
tliitkuess of its walls, iiitied by a collateral support from the seve¬ 
ral towcib of its transept, and east end. 

Trom the west door is a descent of several stejrs to the nave, 
the greater part of which jtreserves its original character. Tlie 
first five columns on each side, and half of the sixth, arc in the 
massive Norman style, supporting Semicircular arciie% decorated 
wrtli zig zag mouldings, and Inving plain fluted capitab. 'lire co¬ 
lumns are dissimilar, not auy two in the same range being exactly 
alike; tliough the opposite columns in the reactive langes uni- 
foniily concspond. Above the arches, sustained on tliew co¬ 
lumns, is a second story of arches, corresponding both in size and 
ornament. The space bencatii each of t]»e latter, however, is 
filled up by two smaller arches, hayh^ zig-zag mouldings, su[^>ort- 
ed on tliree sliort, thick columns, with fluted capitals. Qn the fitce 
of tlie wall, betw'emk the smaller and tgiper arches, is displayed t 
great variety of eurious net-works, with central cro^^ quatrefoils, 
trefoils, wreaths, and other ornaments. Benet^ih these arclies is a 
trxforium, w gallery, which communicates yvith the circular stair¬ 
cases in the angles of the west front. Ahpve ares two tieis of 
wbdows, each divided into three %btSy nndei- flat pointed arches. 

The 
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Tlie loof is of limber/ with knees, siif^rted on corbels, the 
fronts of which are carved into the tigiires of angels, sustaining 
sliieWs, on rvhith are painted the Arms of the City, See, and 
Priory, of Jlocliesler, as well as tiiose of the Archbishopric and 
Caiiicdral of Canteibury. 'JHie west wall af^ars to have been 
riivided into ranges of' niches, some of them crowned witli small 
arches, having plain and bilietted mouldings, supported on small 
three-quarter columns, with fluted capitals. Others, having nei- 
tiier pillar, nor capital^ arg decorated wjth zig-zag mouldings, 
coiiliiiued down the sides of the recess. The traces of the innova¬ 
tion made in OuiKiiilph’s design^ by tlie introduction of the pre¬ 
sent west window, are clearly to be seen in the abrupt lennination 
of difttrent nuiges of these niches; smuc of them having Ireen 
ciit through the centre. The two easternmost arches of the nave, 
oil each side, exhihit a veiy diifci cnt style of architecture to the 
preceding; these being in the |»oiiite(t style, with rich grooved 
mouldings, rising from clusters of slender columns. 

The Great Totver, \vhich rises from the intersection of the nave 
wiih the west transept, is sustmued by four obtusely-pointed arches, 
resting on pieces of solid inasiMry; the latter are environed by 
slender columns of Pei wortli lullrble, which are connected with the 
piei-s by fillets of the same. The b -v octagonal spire above, being 
in danger of falling, was taken down, and re-built hi llic ycar 
1749 , under the direction of Mr. Sloane, | Architect to the Dean 
and Ctopter; who, a few years before, bad superintended the 
alterations and improveiucuts that were iiaide in tlie choir. 

The We^st Tramept h built in the {minted style; but, from 
having been erected at difl'erent periods, the architecture is some¬ 
what dissimilar. In the upper part of the north end is a iriforium, 

behind 

* On one of the tieams is the ^te 1014; but as the characters are 
scarcely two centuries old, this only refer to a tmae ancient me¬ 
morial of some circumstance y^^i this date was oripnally intended .,|te ’ 
commemorate. 

* The curious model made by this atebitett, of the woodnwork of the 
spire, i3*^till piescfced in Sr. William’s iShanel. 
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behlud which are lan^t windows, each having a screen in front, 
divided mto three arches, of unequal heiglits: these rest on slen¬ 
der sliafts of Petworih marble, with plain capitals and bases, and 
having a fillet round the centre of each. The vaulting is of stone, 
groined, ^illi a plain grooved moulding: all the other mouldings 
aw‘ similar, eveepting a l>cad of quatrefoils, which goes round the 
arches of tiie screens. Many of tlie stualler pillars, and imposts 
of arches are supported by corbel heads, chiefly of Monks, and 
some in cowls: the strpngtli of featui;^ and expression which these 
exhibit, show tiie art of design to have been ad«iuced to consider¬ 
able maturity at tire |)eriod when tlrey were executed. In the east 
wall is a recess, under a large pointed arch, in which Ibrinerly 
stood the altar of St. Nicholas. The south end of this transept 
]a'inci|>ally varies fioni the otlier in its superior hglitn'ess: like 
tliat. it has a trifoiium iu the nipper story, with lancet windows 
behind screens. The roof is of timber frame-work, in imitutiou 
of vaulting. Under a huge arch, on the west side, is an opening 
into tlic Cluqvet of St. Mary, a structure o^ a much more recent 
date; prolrably as late as the leign of Henry the Seventli. if 
measures about thirty feet wide,* and foitj-five in length. Tlw? 
south and west sides exhibit five spacious windows, luuler obtuse 
arches, divided by mullions; tlie piers or jambs which separate 
them being very iiairow: in tins Chapel tiie Consistory Coutt is 
l»eld. On the east side of Ibis end of tlje transept is a small door, 
which opens into u strong, close ro<»m, illuminated, by oitiy one 
small wiudow, well s**curcd; this apartment was designed for, the 
sale custody of the valuables which belonged to the altars in this 
part of tbe Cathedral. 

Tlw Choir is asceuded from the nave by a flight of ten steps, lead¬ 
ing tlirough a plain arcli, in an ununmmeuted stone screen, on whiel. 
rest tlie organ gailcrj and Or nan i the latter 4 of handsome work¬ 
manship; the case, and the fronts of the gallery, are of mahogany, 
carved in imitation of the {minted style. The pipes of the organ are 
Ibnned into clusters of cohimus, and the whtde is crowned with 
{tiunacles aud finials, which produce a good and ajipropriate elTea; 
although the mouldings are Sy ao means correctly copied from tlie 
aucieut, From 
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From the euintuce of the ehoir to itN feasterii e\trciuity, tlie 
style of tlio Imililing has a uniform cliarartcr; it is neat, lotly, and 
solid, tliouj*!! not heasy. Tlje whole consists of two stories of 
pointed arche-; the lowermost, lisiiis; from slende^ columns of 
Pel worth inaihle, with plain capitals, ainl fillets lounil life mithlle, 
by which they are united to the contiguous picis. Tlie arches are 
in general decoiatcd with grooved mouldings, varied only in each 
arch by a single row of fillets, or of quatiefoih. Alwve the larger 
arches is a triforium, which* traverses the wliole of the rhoir, and 
Its liansept, and opens to tliem by small arches, each having a 
single row of quatrefoii ornaments in front, resting on rohnuns 
of Petworth marble. Ttic space before each window is divided 
into three arches; that in the centre being rather oblustdy pointed, 
and tliose at the sides very acute. These abo rest on slender 
slmfls of Petworth marble, with pkiin bases and capitals, and fil¬ 
lets, as before. All the windows, except Ihow inunediately lonli- 
guous to the altar, consist of single lights, of the lancet form: the 
others, which are divided by mullions, and arc ramifit d above, ap¬ 
pear, fiom some small icnvaius that are still existing, to have been 
once filled with painted glass. *The east wall cont.uns tltree of 
the latter kind; and over them, *faehii«l a ballustrade, iiieicerl willi 
quatrefoils, is a divided window, under .1 pointed arch, whicli ex> 
tends nearly die vrliolc width of tlie choir. I'he cast transept is 
divided into two aisles, over the castcminost of which, in both di¬ 
visions, arc ajwrtments, ascended by < in ula r winding stair-cases 
ill the vvall: in tlicsewere nightly de[iosited, the vestments, jewels, 
sacred vessels, and other valuables, which appertained to the altars 
and shrines of fit. William, St. Pauliiuis, and others, which stood 
in the different parts of tlie choir. Tlie extremities of this transept 
were formerly shut oot from the choir, by wreens of Oothic work, 
hung with arras, whereon wi^Jdepictcd, the Entry of Noah into 
the Ark. Tlie itorthem pa jj^ as. and still is, denoniin^ted the 
Chofiel ef St, WMitm, fifflm the popular Saint of that name, 
whose remains w«fe ther^^^ined; arid to tlte number and value ' 
of the oblations made J|M&se alter, tfia present choir owes Its 
origin. Hie aveau e;iHP ^h pUgrijars eutered tliis Chapel, was a 

staaU 
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»aiaU darii ai^, opening from the north transept, and passing be¬ 
tween the choir and Gandul[di’$ tower. Across the middle of this 
aisle, at the head of a flight of steps, is a stone screen, opening by 
a small ))oii|ted arched door-way. The steps are almost worn into 
an indided {dane, from which some idea may be formed of the 
great concourse of visitors wbidi the devotion of that superstitious 
age induced to cotpe on pilgrimage to this shrine. Ihe pavement 
l>elow the arches, which divide this Chiipdl &om its eastern aisle, 
is roinposed of sma|} tiks, wroi^ht Wo a variety of geonietncal 
forms. Tlie square, the paralleiogram, the Id/enge, the triangle, 
and the circle, are all delayed ia separate compartments. The 
vaulting, both of the nave and transept, is of stone, resting within 
the walls, on the capitals of tali, tliin shafts of Petworth marble. 
The choir was newly pared, and pewed, about the year 1743: stalls 
for the Dean and Chapter, a throne for the Bishop, and an altar- 
piece, were at the same time added, in a neat style, though very 
unaj s^ropriate to ttie general character of the edifice. In the cem' 
tre of tiie altar-piece is a good pmuting, from the pencil of West, 
of the Angd aj|q)earing to the Shepiieids. The Altar, as in other 
Churches in the Catholic times, ^A.is placed at a distance ftom the 
east wall; and it» exact situation may yet be ascertained, from the 
tii^ stone seat under the third window, in the south walk on the 
front of Uiis seat are tlic arms of the See of Rochester; of Chfistr 
Church, Canterbury; and, as su{^sed, of the Prkwy of Roches¬ 
ter; beneath these were formerly the representa^ons t^f three 
Bishops, with mitres and crozkrs: and ibis devout senfiment, ip 
aneWt characters; 

O. AltUudo divinaq Sapienek «t ScUnch 
Pei quttm incomprehensibilia Sunt 
Judtcta ^ut et inveuigabiks vie ym. 

The Crppt, which extends beneath the whole of Wfllkra de 
IHoo’s edffice, has been thought to be of -Ae Honatm age; yet a 
4ul comparisoQ between ite«nd the superstruefiire, vrill convince 
Welligent observed, that b«fth were the woii of the same atcid- 
pset, The door* whkdi i^pen itdb the eiypt fiom without, ate under 
«ot.m Oct, l$9$, IPt pointed 
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pointed archer, as arr the >Mudows through whirh it was lighted: 
the latter are divided by inulUons, with ramilied heads; and be* 
f(»e they were stopped up, were eapacious enough to tran»nit suffi¬ 
cient light for the service and cerenioiiies of the nine Altars, tlrat 
fmrtncrly stood here. Some small remains of painting may still be 
discovered in that paW of tlie crypt below St, William's Chapel. 
In a circle is a representatioa a vessel sailing, with large fish iir 
the water iu fiwit, and on one side, the upper part of a Monk, 
witli ins hands upiifhed as in prayer. Under this, on a shield, Or, 
an eagle ffisplayed,'sable, beaked and clawed, aigent. 

Tlie entrance into tiie present Chapter-Houic, whkdi conUuns 
the Library, and is a long room naming parallel with the soutli 
side of the dioir, is near the south end of the east transept, be¬ 
neath a veiy elegant pointed arched Dooi-way, which has been in- 
judicionsly walled tip to Hie siae bf a * common square-headed 
architrave door, inserted in the centre.' The sculpture is very 
rich; and is continued from the receding base the door-way on 
each sale, over the whole front. In a large hollow, between the 
inner mouldings, is a range of hnman heads, and flowers, in alter¬ 
nate succession. Beyond these', at the sidm, and ndng above 
eadi other in detached recesses, to the centre of the arch, are 
whde-le^tb figures. The two lowermost, which are standing, 
have beffiB thought to represent Henry the First, nod hb Queen 
Matilda} the ibrmer having tlie remains of a seqAre m bb right 
hand, jmd a Caiunh in hb left; the latter, a bodt, or tablet, in 
her ri^t band, and in her feft, which is uplifted, a broken stafi; 
with two appendant labris. Above, on each side, ale two figures 
seated, inepbcqpal or moidioh garments: these, from tlwh'accotn- 
panying symbob, Mr. Deiiae conjectured to r^resent the Bishops 
Cruiidul|ih, Bmulpli, Laurence de St. Maifro, 'and Hamo de 
Hethe ;• to the hitter of whom, the erection «F tins entrance b at¬ 
tributed. Over the uppermost Bidiops, are angeb, fbing from 

clottdt^ 

* where 4iou aOekvathu Of thn door-way, 

Mr, Canet hat alK^lpaved ii in hilSpel^itwat of Andrat Seniptmt 
SQd BiiittiBg. 
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clouds, two on each side, appacently singing praises, and glorify¬ 
ing the Saviour, who is represented by a small figure, naked, 
standing beneath a ctmopy, in the centre of llie arch. The hollow 
surroundingthesc figures, is perforated with holes, through which 
is trailed a branch of laurel; and above, within the inner mould¬ 
ing, aie ranges of leaves. Rich branch{» ol vine leaves surround 
the outer sweep of tiic arch, whidi rests on piers oraamented with 
graduated buttresses. 

The Library, which is contamed ift presses opjupying the north 
side of the Charter-Room, does credit to the taste and leaniing of 
the successive Chapters wlio have cmitributed to its selection. 
Among the Mmaiscripts, and preserved with great care, arc those 
curious and valuable compilations, the Textus Roffensis, and the 
Cwstumale Rqfense: the latter is said, by Dr. Harris, to have been 
written, or ctdiected, chiefly by John de Westerham, who vras a 
Monk, and Prior, in tliis Church, in the time of flamo de Hethe, 
and who died in the year 1320.* It was first published from a 
transcript made by Dr.Thorpe, by his srm, in 1788, and occujnes 
thirty-six pages, closely printed, of the work to which it gives title: 

“ It ccmtauis many curious parti;idars rdative to the ancient 
tenures, services, rents, villeinage, 6cc. of tire Manors within this 
diocese, which belonged to the Priory; together whh the vrtua- 
tion of the Petir Ptnee payable to tiie Pope from the Cathedral 
Churches in England.” 

The whole length of this Cathedral, from east to west,ris SOS 
feet: tlie length of the nave, from the West door to the sfq)s of 
the choir, is 150 feet; that of the choir Rself, 15fi feet. The 
length of the west transept ia 122 feet; that of the east transept, 
ninety feet. The breadth of the nave, and side aisles, is seventy- 
five fimt; the breadth of the nave ordy, between tiie columns, is 
thirty-three feet; tliat of the choir is same. Hw width of the 
west front is ninety-four feet; the height of the g^reat tower, 156* 
Ifeet 

< MoNtracsKTS now lemainiog in this Cathedral, are re- 
^^^ le fer ttieir and emmms tioto woi&nansbgr. 

T t a A very 

Hiw: ef Kenti 
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A vet'y plaaJ *htst, Wbicb staixls in lie south-east comer of 
l;{|e<K!iboir^ tew been suj^xaed to contain the rehiaios of Bjshop 
(R t'WftUJiPH, who died at the age <rf eighty-*ix. Under the ad- 
jouHug window, westward from this, is another stQpe chest, on 
top of wbicb, in high relief, beneath a trefoil arched caiiopj, 
h tbe portrait of a Bishop «» ponti^cahhUf whii bis eroaier in bis 
kft hand, and his bead reclined on a juliow; his right hand is 
teoken off, but seems to have been uirbeld in the act <ff betredic- 
tion. The entire hgure, and«caDopy, are ritt out of a single block 
ot Fetworth marble, highly pedished: this is soj^sed to cont^ 
the bones of Thomas j>e Inglethokpe, the fiwty-fourth Bishop 
of this See. In a recess opposite to this, on the noith side, is a 
third stone chest, with a iignic in a similar habit, under a ranopy 
more highly ornamented; this is thought to contain the reiuaius of 
Bishop Laobencb »e St. Maatin, who obtamed llie cantmi- 
gation of St. William. The adjouiing recess, westwaid, contaius 
a riiriu»-like monument, also of Fetworth marble, wliich, notwith- 
standing the disaffection of the Monks to (he Bishop, (jiiABbKr 
»E i| ererted as an iionoi- 

iijtle ti&nte to to memory, The top, which is gieatly defreed, 
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Westward fiwti fhk, on an aitar-tomb, beneath a double pointed 
atvbed csiopy, having finmbi and pinnacles, oinamented witii \me 
leaves, oak kaves. and acorns, is a full-length portraitum, ui red 
vrined nmble, of Bismot Waetbh dk Msbton, the celebrated 
founder of Merton College, in Oxford. The Mounment of this 
Bishop was executed at Limoges, in France, where the art of ena¬ 
melling, wbldi anciently contnbuted to ornament rich tombs, was 
then most flourislung. The whole expense of erecting it, as ap¬ 
pears Aom an arcount printed by Warton, in Im History of English 
Poetry, was 67 L I4s, 6d. The lower part was almost destroyed 
at the time of tiic Refoimatkin, and the present monument, 
which af^ars to be surmounted by tlie ongmal canopy, was 
erected in the year 1598, at the exjiense of the Master and Fellows 
of Merton College, as appeal s from one of the mscriptious in front 
of tlie tomb: the figure of the Bishop lies uicunibcuf, basing his 
mitre on bis head, which rest- on an ornamented pillms. On die 
wall behind is lus aims, and his jrarse as Loid Cbanceilur. He 
died on the v%fi of St. Simon and St. Jude^ 1277. 

On the south side of St. WiUtain’s Chapel is an altar-tomb of 
very Inttfi grey marble, in memory of Bishob towB. The cods 
and front are divided into squares^ each containing a qtiatraToil, 
having «|hi<ld in the centre; the first six in front iMihtgiiHerttied 
thus: SHI®, ret. amor. in«w. Deo gino. On the hsi, 1^1% 
most shield, is the Bishop’s arms, Via. on a behd, 
h^S' the same anus, iinpalir^ tliose of bisSed, 9 ft 
sinister, appeal in a compartmait at the west end, bttln 

aiigel. Round the edge of the upper slab are the 

99i0rtfte Dead anfinf, S$ HriWi 

ettso btneie hotvs Domtni In ntita bfootriam.' 

Aaatti Bnvtta et mate pro aoHn, 

All the letters are in very lugb relkf; and on labels tlm base 
is ^ seotence, ^oam him i^padam fire Wanai «d mSm 

IffttM tautiia. 

The eastern aide of this Cha^, which is uniformly paved wifit, 
blade and white tQOtble, and separated from the otl^er pgrt byen 

Tt8 itoa 



iron taiUog, ipontains the tombs of Bishop JoHisf VVarnee, am! 
two others of his tkinily, who lie buried beneath. The former, wlio, 
atnon]^ his other cxtenave diarities, founded a College, or Alms- 
House, for twenty widows of Clergymen, at in this 

county, died in 1666 , at the age of eighty-six. 

On the north side of St, ^mimd’s Chapel, near the entrance 
into the crypt, is tile remains of another ejHscopal figure, now 
headless, and much dili^ndi^ed, lying under a pointed arch in the 
wall: this is assigned as th« aunRunent of Bishop John r>E 
Bradfield, who‘died in the year 1283. In the narrow dark 
aisle which leads to St. William's Chapel, is the monument attri¬ 
buted to Bishop Hamo he Hethe. The lower part is a tomb, 
BOW greatly mutilated, having a range of nine tiefod-hcaded blank 
arches in fiont, witii buttresses at the extremities, supporting a 
low pointed arch, the inner mouluing of which is wrouglit into 
three trefoils, having tlie ^ndrils filled np with leaves and human 
heads, of exquisite workmauship. The mouldings above rise into 
a pyramid, having a quatrefoii, and other ornaments, in front> 
with ranges of vine leaves rising up the evtjremitiei, and uniting in 
the centre; in the recess below tiic arrli, are the mutilated remains 
of an angel bearing a scroll. This monument has evidenlly been 
broke open; and it may be here observed, that all the ancient 
tombs within the Cathedral, underwent a similar fate diirhig the 
government of the Parliament, after the death of Charles the First; 
most o£ the stone chests described above, were also brdic 0 ]>eu 
at the same time. 

In tim south part of tiie western transept, monument of 
Bicbaed WATts, titbo was IUcowl|#'V tills city; and re¬ 
presented it in tile sea>^ Paifiomeut in tite reign of Queen 
Efizabetb. He died in Si^ember, and by his will directed 
the foundation of an Ahna-lioose in Rodiester, for ‘ six poor tra¬ 
vellers, or way-laring men, being neitiier common n^es, nor 
proctors.' This monument, as apjjlars ftom the insciiption, was 
erected by the btiyor. and Citizens, in 1736, and is remarkable 
for exhibiting a real Bast of tfaeHeeewed, executed during his 
l^timo, and afterwards ptos^itCHiI V» 09 kg, Esq, whose 

fewily 
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family had become possessed of Mr. Watts’s Hoasc, railed Satis, 
by inircbase. The Bust is represeoted with a bald head, short hmr, 
and a long flowing beard. 

Against the wall of the south aisle are the monumenls of tlie 
late John, Lord Hevniker, aud Dame Ann Uennikee, 
his Lady, who was daughter wut co.he>reM of Sir John Major, of 
Worlington Hall, Sudblb. Hie nicmuiiient ut Lord Hciiniker ex. 
bibits a sarcophagus, at tiie ^des of whkh are tull-length figures, 
in alto>reiiero, of llopour and Benevolence; die former being dis. 
tiuguisbed by ap|tropiiate ^mbols, and m tibe Set of crowning the 
latter, who is known by the pelican which siie bears in her hand. 
At tlie side of Bencvoleure is a medallion of the deceased, with 
the coronet, and unfolded patent of peerage; and against the base, 
which safaris the 5arco|)bagus, is bis anns. Lord Henniker sue. 
ceeded to the dignity of Baronet, on the death of Sir John Mi^ior, 
in Febrtuny, 1781; and was created Barou Henniker, ot.Stratford- 
upoa.Slauey, in Ireland, in July, 180U. He died on the eighteoith 
of Apnl, 1803, aged seveuty-niae. Tliis .monument, which rises 
in the pynunidical form, and is about sixteen feet in height, was 
executeti by Mr. J. Bacon, son ofithe late eminent sculptor of that 
name; it does erddit to the good Taste and correctness of bis pro¬ 
fessional judgnMuit. Hie monument of Lady Il«iu9cer, who died 
in Jtdy, i79^« is wrouglit in Cwde’s aitiiicial stone; in its size, and 
general dgure, it corresponds with that to tiie memory of Lord 
ilcuniker. 

Among the other memorials for persons of eminence in this fa* 
brie, are inscrgitbns hi memory of William Stbeaton, Esq. 
who was nine times Maymr of Rociiester, and died m 1609: Dr. 
Avgustps Cjesas, who died in 1S83; Sib Bichabd Hbap, 
Bart, wdio died at the age of eighty, m September, 1689; 
llEV, John Dennb, D. D. * Archdeacon and ^beitdary of Ro* 
cheater,’ who died «t the age of seveiity.four, in August, 1767; 
and was lather to the late Rev, Samuel Dehnb, the learned 
oompikr of the ‘ Memorinls’ of this Cathedral, inserted in the Cus- 
tumale Hqfenae. In diffeient ports of the pavement of tliis edi£ce, 
we rile Smstlm (pwve-stoaes of five Bishops: three of tiicse appear 
to litHte had the effigies of the deewsed, inyofUificalibus, with 
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and «roiiet^ {ilkoed uiid« ttighly-drcoratcd ietetim, liavms* 
tripJedwaded towered auio]:ue8; and al the sWet, vnrioui Samte m 
inches. Whom these were intended to represent is unknown j as w 
also the person designated by an immense slait in tiw* west trail* 
Mjpt, measuring ten feet six inches in length, and fire tect broad, 
which has been inlaid wHh a small bust, and label beneath. 

The remains of the andent Chapter Home and Chiitcr, which 
adjoin to the Cathedral on the soulhji and are attributed to Dishop 
Emulph, exhibit a very beautiful series of ly^orman arches and or¬ 
naments, though now greatly mutiiated. The west front of the 
Chapter-house, which is ail that is standing, displays, in the 
upper part, three semirircular-hcaded windows, exceedingly plain, 
with shallow recesses in the wall betw-een them, haring borders 
of zig-zag. Below these, is a rich door-way in tlie centre, with a 
very higbly-oniamented ardi on vacli side, supported on short 
thick columns, with flowered and flgaied capitals, and disjilaying 
an uncommon and elegant variety of mouldings, zig-zag, i{uatK'- 
foil, and billeted. T^c billet moulding, which goes louiid the 
outride, and forms the finish to the others, origiimHy terminated 
in corbel bumaii heads, wliieli' ate now broken away, but were 
sculptured with the bair parti-d on the forehead, and hanging 
down in short curls; large peaked beaids, and mustaches of great 
length. On the iniier face of tlie lefl impost of tins arch, is a 
small regal head, with a long beard: a corresponding fen>alc brad 
has been broken away from the opporite impost. Tlie capitals of 
the outer columns that sustain the centre arch, and the fascia im¬ 
mediately below the bfllet mouldkig, and above the uj^er range 
of zig-zag, are decorated with various rude seulplures of animals, 
birds, and human figures; some of tlieni in positions the most ex¬ 
travagant and outrC'. Hie mouldings of the southernmost arrh 
unite with those of a smaller »rch, belonging to the cloister, and 
these again with the mottldkigs of a second highly-enriched door¬ 
way, the spare between the transom of which and the inner mould¬ 
ing, exhibits the remaiuy Of an historical sculpture; but is too 
much mutilated to perm^ the subject to be I raced: round this was 
a Latin insciiption in Sslkou eharacteiti, in tw'o Ihies; but the very 
H'^nv letters that cavnot^l^ dietioguislied, are insufficient to famish 
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con,i« tur<* with a r\uc 'as t«. its original purport. An arch rm» 
irm \m aAatwcWX ^ ^vWt" 

spriiiging from a column in the centre, connects this Uoot-way vswu 
a tbittl, also tidily otiwnie.iittd, though less so than the former-, 
beyond this, extending southward, is a range of seinidrcular inter¬ 
secting arches, siniilarly omanieuted. The ar<>a of tiie cloister is 
now connected with a large piece of ground, and forms part of a 
prcbriidaJ garden. 

Iinmeilmtely atljarcpt to the liortl^ side of the Catliedral, and 
standing hetweea the transepts, is Gundulph's Tower, the masonry 
of wiiidi is extremely solid, the walls being ten feet in thickness, 
thougli the whole building forms a square of only forty feet on 
the outside. The angles are strengthened by pilaster buttresses. 
The windows, which are very few, and small, have semicircular 
arches. Tliis was unquesliowalily erected for a bell tower, 
though au idea has been entertained, that it was originally intend* 
cd for llic preserration of icconls; an liyiKithcsis that was founded 
on the ciicumsluace of a flying buttress, which proceeds from the 
eastern Iranscpl, and has its nptier part wrought into steps, being 
connected with the toj) of this towrr; and, as supposed, being ori¬ 
ginally the only way by wliidi it criuid lie entered. A careful in- 
sjHJclioii of the building, however, will convince any intelligent in¬ 
quirer, that the present entrance from below, is coeval with the 
fabric itself, and that the pointed arch, which it now opens nnder, 
is an innov.itioii of later times. ^ 

The precincts of this Cathedral appear to have occupktf nearly 
half the area contained within the wdls of the city. There were 
three gates leading into it; the Cemetaiy gate, whidi opened from 
the Market Cross towards the west end of the Church; St. Wil¬ 
liam’s gate, which led from itie High Street to the north transept 
door; and the Prior’s gate, which opened into the vinejard to¬ 
wards the south. Thb latter, whieh is embattled, and the Ceme¬ 
taiy gate, are still remaining; both of them have obtusely jroiiited 
arches. Scarcely any thing remains of the various ofliccs of the 
dissolved Moiiasleiy, but port^ of walls, which arc now wrought 
up in other edifices: tlic Porter's I.odge, Is a small embattled 
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lower, uudia* a poinfed airh. iTie stJe of tlie B 4 !iita{>a 

Palace, originaUy eiectwl by Gundulpli, aud afterwards suerev' 
aivd\ rv-editml by the Hdiops Giao'iiUe and Lowe, » now occtt* 
pfed by a neat and pleasanl row of modero bouses. 

On the site of tlte Prkifs Ciiunbera stands tlie praetd Dean¬ 
ery; the foyoimds rangB^ to tbe soutb^sist of which, were an¬ 
ciently tiie gardens, &c. of tbe Prior ami Conveiil, who, among 
their other pleasures, had the eiyoynioit of a Vimyard. The 
space winch this occupieil, ^ itninediatcly.without the city walls, 
and is still ciiiled *he Vines Field; it was ori^uaKy granted to tbe 
Monks by Kduaid tbe First, togetlier with permission to puli 
down pait of tbe city wall, and hii up the ditch, on condition that 
they ‘ erected a new stone wall, embattled, and sixteen teet high/ 
Tlie foundations of the latter wail may yet be traced; and, with 
the ancient wall, which the Monks did not pull down, hut con¬ 
tented tlieiiiselves with making a door through, includes between 
three ami four acres of grouod. 

In Rociicster were formerly four Cktircht, independent of the 
Cathedral: tltese were resjtrctively dedicated to St. Nicindas, St. 
Margaret, St. Clement, and Sf. Mary: the latter is entirely de¬ 
stroyed, and its site forgotten;*St. Clement’s cmitnued to be used 
till alter tlie Retormatioo, when the Parish was united to that of 
St. Nicholas, and the Church itself was dilapidated: tbe remaining 
walls are still to be found in some houses ou the north side of the 
Higii Street, near tlie Bridge. Ik. Marg,artC» Church is pleasantly 
situate*d on a lolly eminenos, to the southward: the tower b well 
built, and embattled, lu the chance^, is a mural momuMciit in 
commenioratKHi of CapTAiH Puuc^'^a descendant of the Earls 
of Nortbiiinbcrland, who semd m* the navy during Ibrty-sevea 
years, and escaped fttm many inuidneut dangers in se^igbts, &c. 
between tbe years 1700 and the partkulajn of whidi are 
recited on a warble tablet. J ' 

Tbe Parish of St. Nicholat, Ihongb the oldest on record in thb 
city, does not appear to havered a distinct ph»ce of wordtip till 
upwards of three centuries al^r the Conquest. Hie paririiioners, 
however, had an altar in the northeni dwiskm of the west tran- 
2 sept. 
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„kc .0 tl«,t ,«rtof tl.eCa.JH^(rHl. After the ca.um.,at.o„Tf 

^t. Wai«m, Ifaa wrm^mn pmxed inconvnvmt 

Moiiks, tlie ascm lo tiw slmnc of the sainted katlii... im- 
nwdiaU-ly Cbroogli i1k> transept; an attempt svas therefore made to 
remove the altar to liie nave; bat this wai vehemently opposed by 
the patibhioners, withwiiom the Monks, through their o«n 
dity, had not been in habits of agreement for more than 200 jears. 
Their dis(>utes were at, length terminate by Bishop Young, and 
Archbishop Chaglieley, in 1421, by whose award, the parishioners 
svere allowed to remove to a Cbardi which they had then recently 
completed for themselves, in the cemetaiy on the north side of the 
Cathedra!.* This iitbric is yet standing, and consists of a nave, 
aisles, and tdiaucel, with an cmbattlerl tower at the nortli-west 
angle. The windows are large, ‘and jKiinU-d; each being dnided 
into three lights, with crockets above. Oier the west door Kau 
inscribed tablet, purporting, that this Chuirfa was lebuilt in the 
year l6M; and although this account is cortohoraled by an entry 
in the Kegister, the s^rpeanmee of tlic building itstdf, as well as tire 
Brief issued for its repair, and otluV documents, evince its e\trcme 
fallacy. The interior is neat, but eVlribits nolbing jrartieularly re¬ 
markable, excepting an octangular Font, on the faces of which is 
sculptured tlie word CRISTIAN, in Saxou cajntals. 

The principal cliaritable establishments in this eity, are St. Ca¬ 
therine’s Hoseitae, a Grammar School, an Ahc'Uonst for 
the relief of JW» Travellers, and a Free School, The Ho!|Htal 


* Some rertrieitons and services were still, however, imposed by the 
Monks on die par»>hioners; they were espedajiy laid under an obliga¬ 
tion not to enlarge the Church without the penaission of the Convent, 
except by the addition of a belfry: they Were likewise to repair the 
fences, as welt of the Cemetary to the Cathedral, as to their own Pa¬ 
rish Churcti; although the privilege of burying in tlie former vvas not 
obtahidble without a fee to the servants of the CCnvert. They were 
also to give attendance at an annltal celebration of mass in the Cathe¬ 
dral on St. Andrew’s day; and Ac hours were fixed on w liich the bells 
of the new Chutch were allowed to be rung' 
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u-as founded and endowed m the jear 13 Ki, hy Siinond Potyn, 
who was master of lire Crown Inn, and apjwars to have represent¬ 
ed this city in seven Parliaments, during the reigns of Edward the 
First and Second. It svas intended for persons afficted with the 
lepiosy, wltelher male or female, ‘ or suehe other diseases that 
longe to impotence ■' who were to live under the government of a 
Prior, and be ‘ subject to the correction sfiecial of the A’icniy of 
St. Nicholas of Rochester, and the heyres,’ of the founder. No 
inmate of this ‘ Spittcl’ waseillowed to be ‘.oute of the same after 
tlie sonne goinge’doune,’ unless ‘ for the profite of the Priour;’ 
nor ‘ to haunte the tavemc to go to ale; but when theie have ta¬ 
lent or desier to drynkc, theie sliall bye tlieare dryiAe, and brvnge 
yt to the Spitell; so that none of them be debater, barefor, dronk- 
elew, nor rybawde of his longue, nor of other misrule or evetl go- 
vernauiice.’ The revenues of thiS ioundalion having been greatly 
diminished by the demised premises being leased out at an under¬ 
value for a long term of yt'ars, it was dctemiuied by u Coumiisuoii 
of Inquiry, held at BxK-bester in 1704, under an order from the 
High Court of Chancery, Uiat, ‘ the lessees slmuld deliver up Iheii 
leases to have them renewed *ftjr a shorter term, and pay lOOl. 
towards repairing the llmqntai* &c. that in future, no lease should 
be granted for a longer period (ban twenty-one years; and that 
the Dean and Cliapter, and the Mayor of Rochester, with the 
Vicar of St. Nkholas, should thenceforth have the entire ]Hitiuu- 
nge.’ ^The present Hospital, which was erected m 1717, contains 
twelve apartments, occupied by the same number of poor {wo- 
ple, who have a certam laUowanoo of coals, candle, aud money, 
annually, out the proci^s arisit^ from tiic ori^nal endowments, 
and from donations that have been since made. 

The Gbammak School was fmimled by Henry the Eighth, 
for twenty Scholars, to he called ‘Jjjgg*® Scholars,' with an Upper 
and Under Master, to be paid lidHpChurch; togetlier with four 
esfaibitions to tlie Universities, of the yearly value of 6l. 
The School, according to the Wi^Hpf die diuirter, wtm estahhdied 
/ Ut pietai et bona Ititra pttpo^Km ftaOta tcck$id iuppullncanl 
tre$c^iu, et Jloreani; et suo tfmpore in gloriam Dcii et reipubUca 
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zonmodum, cl ornamenlfm, fructijiceru.' A bequest of 60 l. per 
annum, connected witli tins School, and widi the Free School at 
Maidstone, was made in the year l6l8, by the Rev. Robert Guns- 
ley. Rector of Titeey, in Surrey, for tins maiatenance of four Scho¬ 
lars at Uaivershy College, Oxford; to be selected from both 
Schools, and to be allowed chmitbers, and fifteen pounds each, 
annually. 

The Alms-House, endowed for the relief of Poor Travellers, 
stands on the north side of the High Street, near the upjjcr end, 
and appears to have been built in dte ieign of Queen Elirabeth. It 
was appropriated and finished under the Will of Ricliard Watts, Esq. 
wIk> lies buried in the Cathedral, and who devised bis principal 
bouse, called Satis,* with its appurtenances, Ikc. to be sold for the 
purpose of provkling ‘ six good matrices, or flock beds, am* other 
good and snflicient furniture, tq harbor or lodge jwor travellers, 
or way-faring men, being no common Rogues, nor I^ocfors. i and 
they, the said way-faring men, to harbor and Imige Uierein no 

longer 

** Mr. Watti had the honor of en|erta!nmg Queen Elizabeth in this 
Mansion in the year 1573, daring ont^of her Progresses into Sussex and 
Kent. On lids occasion, he is said to have apologized to his Sovereign, 
at her departure, for the smallness and inctmven ence of liis residence; 
to which she replied only by the Utin word ‘ Satis and this after- 
wards became the appellation ot the house. But little of the old build¬ 
ing remains, though the Mansion that occupies its sit- still bears its 
name. Ii stands on Dully Hill, at a siiort disiaucc southward from the 
Castle. 

t The reason vulgarly atsjgifbd as Mr. Watts’s motive for fixing this 
lasting stigma on the legal profession, is, that when on the Continent, 
he wns afiiicted with a scsere illness; and having employed a Proctor 
to make his Will, found, on his unexpected recovery, that the villainous 
advocate, instead of recording the intentions of his employer, had made 
01 er all his estates to himself. An ingenious writer, however, has sug¬ 
gested, and with much greater pnibability, that the wwd Procter, or 
Procurator, was the designation *f thoao itinerant Priests, who, in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, had dispensations from the Pope, to absolvo 
the subjects of that Piinceti from tboir allegiance. • 
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longer than one night, unless sickness be the farther cause thereof: 
and these |)oorc folks there dwelling, to keep the same sweet, 
and courteously intreat the said poor travellers: and every of the 
said poor travellers, at their first coming in, to hai’e four-pcnee; 
and to wann them at tlie fire of the residents wifHiti tlie said 
house, if need be.’ All liis other estates, and property, he Ix*- 
cpieathed, after the decease of his widow, and the |>avTOent of a 
few legacies, to the Mayor, and citizens, for tire purpose of sup¬ 
porting the AInjs-House, and {uirdiasiug ‘.flav, hemp, yam, wool, 
and other neces^ry stuff, to set the poor of the city to work.’ 
About si\ years after the decease of her husband, his relict was 
again married; and shortly afterwards, on some doubts arising as 
to the particular iin|K>rt of certain {tfarascs of the Will, was permitted 
to retain the estate and Mansion of Satis, on the payment of 100 
marks, and making oser, for the'usos of the charity, other lauds, 
to the annual \aiuc of COl, When this bequest was made, the 
annual rental of the estates amounted to the sum of 361. l6s. 8d. 
only; but from the great increase in their value that has since 
taken place, the yearly revenues arc i»w upwards of lOOOl. and 
are continually angmenting as the leases fall in. One large estate, 
which now a coiisiderihle poilion of the High Street in 

Chatham, was,’ at the time of the bequest, and long afterwards, 
a mars!); but as the increase of the naval establishments occasioned 
an iitfiuz of inhabitants, it became progressively covereti with 
bouses, and its value has been enbanred in the projtortion de¬ 
scribed. The iVhnvHouse b of brick, and consists of three stoiies, 
having large square windows, with a projecting centre, and a gable 
HToof. It was repaired at a coiuMerable expense in the year 1771; 
at which time the following inscription was atfixed, in place of some 
others which had t>een previously inscribed on different tablets, in 
front of the building. 

Richard Watts, E»q'. 
by his Will, dated 22 Aug. 1579, 
founded tins Charity 
for Six poor travellers, 
who not being Rooves, or Proctors, 

May 
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M»y receive gratis for one Night, 

Lodging, Entertainment, 
and Four-pence each, 
in Testimony of his Muniiicence, 

In Honour of his Memory, 
and Inducement to his Example, 

Nath'. Hood, Esqr. the Present Mayor, 
has caused this Stone 
gratefally to be fcnejved 
• and iiMcrii>ech. 

A. D. 1771. 

Notwitiutanding that this inscription still retaius its place, no 
tras'ellers «ie now lodged here: but the groats arc paid on appli¬ 
cation to the Mayor.* Tlie residue of tlie income is appropriated 
iu aid of the Poor’s rates. . 

TIic FaSB St.HOOi. was founded and endowed under the will 
of Sir Joseph Willkiasoii, Knt. who had thrice heett a Member of 
Parliament for this city, in the reign of William the Third; and 
wiio, dying in 1/01, bequeathed the sum o'f 50001. for the pur¬ 
chase of lands and tenements to support Uic new foundation. The 
scholars were to b* mstructed by two masters, in reading, writing, 
and nutbematics, chiefly with a view to the naval sendee. The 
scliool room is spacious, and, with a good house adjoining for the 
Master, was built close to the east gate, and on the site of the 
ditch which surroimded the city wails. Mr. John Colson, the 
first Master of the School, and afterwards Matiteniatical Professor 
at Cambridge, had the great Garrirk under his tuition whilst he 
continued in tliis city; and many respectable characters, particn- 
larly in the navy, have received the early mduueitts of instmetioa 
on tins foundation. 

The 

'* On the file of orders made to the Provider, oi; officer who dUtri- 
bates tlw groats, is the following remarkable one, bearing date in the 
year 1677 : “ Brother Wade: Pray relieve these two Cenllemen, who 
have the King's Letters Recommn^itory ; and give f&em twclve-pei-e 
• man, and foure a peece to the other five. 

.’ohn CctiDy,Maior 


03.08." 
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1%e Bbidsb ov<er ^ Medway at Eo&wster, i^ipears to have 
beei miginaUy bsSt of wood, lestRig on strong {dies, in the 
Kign of King Edgar, who, Duostan, Arobbisbop of 

Caoteibury, the Bish<^ of Rodieeler, and other great owners of 
estates m the oontiguoas parts oi the eonntry, contributed to de« 
Iny the expeme ; and also sidiijected certain lands and manors to 
he^ it m repair.* Tiib Bridge rro^ed the river about forty yards 
more to the northward tim the present one, and in a direct line 
wtdi the principal streets*^ Rochester imd Stroud. \t the west 
end was a Drawhrk^e and Barbieaii, and at the east end, a 
Wooden Tower, built with ‘ manelloiis skill,’ and iitfeitded to se- 
dtretbis oitrance of tliceity. Stow records in bis Annals, that 
King John attempted to bnni this structure wlicu be besieged the 
Cattle, but that the fire was ‘ put out' by Robert rilr-Walter, In 
the nest reign, however, (anno I2<]i4,) tlic cast end, with the 
Tower, was burnt by Simon deMcnittort; aiul about secenteen 
years afterwards, in 1281, several of the {ulrewere swept away 
by the ice during a ^dden thaw, lu the reign of Edward the Se> 
emuf, it received some rejmir bj order of tlic King, but was never 
effieetually restored, as appears from an Inquisition takoi in the 
•eventeenth of Edward the Thiid, in which it was (bund, that 
* Bridge ought to be made good by the contributory huids, in 
thshr ttocastomed proportions.' Whether any new repairs were 
wadie inctoiMiquence, does not appear; but it is piobaUe there were 
tibt; ik, soon tdler the taking of Calais, in die ycsir 1S47, it was 
MKbtded, * riiat the traffic on this road was so great, and the uum* 
btf of Cfuriages uid butftiens so considerable, that the Bridge ap- 
iwatod insufficient to snppert them with safety.' It was still, how* 
ntMTi ktqitpp, thod^ at a vast ei^nse, till the reign of Rkdiard 
tlsf-Sae^, when tibe bmrtCf old warrior. Sir Robert Kuofies, and 
Cobhaia, ffie ffibf Baron Cobbam, erected the present 
atone* own Hie i^nrmer bad acquired 

gnad 

* Tjdito ri |mtt|^iammonTy calle^ the Contribotory Landt, were 
to mSin^ and ini^port ^ parti or por* 
which they were Ihnited anigned, as often 
w ttsl^ was Cvitmf^ H^im, p. liS, 
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j;reat ric.iies bv the pflinder of towns and monasteries in France, 
<(iiriug the wars of Edward (he Third; and this noble work may 
be reg mled as tlie monument of his triumph, as a considerable 
poi lion of his spoil was tl^us expended. The new Bridge was 
completed about the seventeenth of Richard tlie Second ; and in 
the twenty-second of tlie same reign, a “ Patent was obtained, 
and afterwards confirmed by Parliament, in the ninth of Henry 
the Fifth, for iiit orporating the Wardens and Commonalty of the 
contribulorv lands ; with license to receive and hold in mortmain, 
l iiids and teiieineiits to the value ol' ‘..'UOl./ier annum, in aid of 
siipporiiii'.; the said i5ri(i!'i'.’’ Soon afterwards, John de Cobhara 
granted in perpeluite, lor its iiiaintcnance and repair, a large 
estate'- and liis exaiiipie wa< loliowed by others; so that the 
holders of the lands am lentiy .-.ubieeled to defray (lie charges of 
the Bridge, have, tnnn tlii-. tiive, in a great measure, been relieved 
iioni tile burthen, lliough they art cotisiiltreJ as still liable. 

In the n-igu of Fdiz.iheih. the inattention and uial-practices of 
the Waiilens, ha<l orca.ooiied a gn at defalcation in the revenues 
ot' the Bridge estates; and the Bridge itself had been sufiered greatly 
to decay d' a Coniini.-ion of Imu'iry w as lliercfore issued, consist¬ 
ing of the principal Oiiieeis of Stale, ami Knights and Gentlemen 
of Kent, on whose report, the leases of all the estates which the 
Wardens had granted without the consent of the Commonalty, 
were amudied; and, through the exertions of Sir Roger Manwood, 
(.'hiel' Baron ol' the Excheipier, an Act of Parliament was obtain¬ 
ed, by which two Wardens, and twelve Assistants, were "lirected 
to he chosen annually, to superintend all the concerns of the 

VoL. Vll. I\ov. 1800. U u Bridge; 

* The ruinous state of the Bridge about this time, may be conjec¬ 
tured from a curious passage quoted by Harris, from a Manuscript by 
Sir Roger Manwood. “ In the year 1489,” he observes, “ Rochester 
Bridge being much broken, and out of repair. Jobs Morton, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, pubVishcd a remission from purgatory for forty days, for 
all manner of sins^'to all such persons as would give any thing towards 
its repair.” I’his pardon was noj entirely clfectual, as it appears from 
Lambard, that a ‘\fiftcentlt was afterwards charged upon the county, 
to supply this pubKc want.” 
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Bridge; and under this Act, together witfe an explanatory one 
passed nine years afterwards, the inaiiitcnance of this fabric is now 
secured. One lialf of the Waniens and A.ssistants arc generally 
chosen from among the most respectable inhabitants of Rochester 
and Chathant, and the other half from among the gentlemen resi¬ 
dent in the surrounding country. 

7’he attention that was immediately paid to the Bridge under 
the above Acts, ended in its complete repair, the expense being 
partly defrayed by voluntary <^pntiibutions. Since that period, the 
management of the Bridge estates has been so greatly improved, 
that no assistance has been required from the contributory lauds 
for many years. Tiie Bridge itself has also been much altered for 
tlic l)est; btrih entrances hating been widened, and tlu-ee of the 
arches new built. The length of tlie Bridge is nearly 190 yards : 
the sides arc defended by a parajtel and balustrade; the whole 
number of arches is eleven. 

The Bridj't -Chnmhcr, or Record-Room, which stands opposite 
to the east end of the Bridge, is a neat building of Portland stone, 
with a jtortieo Irenedtli, occupying the site of tite western porch of 
a Chapel, or Chantry, that was founded by the potent Baron 
John de Cobliam, at the time «f the building of the Bridge, He 
designed it principally for the use of travellers, and apiwinted 
tliree Ciiaplains to odiciate in it, who were to have a salary of six 
|M)tuKls each yearly, payable from the revenues of the Bridge 
estates, and were to pray for the souls of the founder and his 
lady; of Sir Robert Kuolles, and bis lady; the other benefactors 
to the Bridge; and of ail ‘ faithful pcojde deceased,' This Cliajiel 
was called Alle-solven, or All Souls: it appears to have ceased to 
be a place of divine worship by disuSe, rather than from legal dis¬ 
solution : for “ I fiud,” says Mr. Thorpe, who mentions this cir¬ 
cumstance,* “ by a plea in the Exchequer, that in the uineteentJi 
of Elisabeth, the Queen’s Attorney General sued tlje Wardens of 
the Bridge for the sum of 5131. being the amount of ISl. per an¬ 
num (which used to be paid to the Ciiaplains) for twenty-eight 

years 
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years aud a half, then fast past; whicli sum was at that time pre¬ 
sumed to be forfeited and due to the Queen, by virtue of the Act 
I’fedward VI. for dissolving Chantries, &c. But it not appearing 
to the jury, t^at any service had been j)erforincd there, nor stipend 
paid to any Chaplain, or Cliaiitry Priest, for officiating there, for 
five years next before the passing that Act, (according to the limi¬ 
tation therein specified,) a verdict was given for the Wardens." 
The Chaiiel itself, is now, and has for many years, been inhabited 
as a dwelling-house. .Over the cenp-c window of the Record- 
Room, in which room are deposited the archhVs of the Bridge, 
arc the arms impaled of Sir Robert Knolles, and John de Cobham, 
with a lion passant guardant, Or, (part of the city arms,) in chief; 
above, is a mural crown; and below, the motto, Publica privatise 
Immediately beneath the wiudow', is this inscription; 

• 

Custodes ct 

Cammunitas pro sustentaiione ft 
Gubernatione Novi PorUis Roffaisis 
Legum uuthoritaie coiistiluU 
lustaururifecerunt. 

Anno 17<!4'. 

• 

Below this, on a kind of band, continued along the middle of tlie 
building, are seven small shields cut in stone, in resemblance of 
the same tiumber that stood in front of tJie ancient porch, and 
cvere too much corroded by the weather to be placed up again. On 
these shields are the arms of Richard the Second, and of his uacles, 
John of Oaunt, Edmund of Langley, aud Thomas of Woodstock, 
he. in whose time, the Chapel was built. The annual rental of 
the Bridge estates is upwards of lOOOl. On the common seal of 
the Wardens and Commonalty, is a view of the Bridge in its an¬ 
cient state, with a draw-bri<lge in the centre, and Rochester Castle 
near the cast end: on anotlier seal belonging to them, is a curious 
representation of God the Father, seated in a rith Gothic chair, 
or throne, and supporting the figure of Our Saviour on the cross; 
round the verge are the words, 

®iciilu; «3rtiiauoru: Commutati 0 ! ipontia: Eoffitneie. 

The 
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Tlie only public sfructures that remain to be described, are the 
To\:-ij l}'.dl, and the Clock-House. The former stands on 
north tiile of the Hiith-Street, and was erected about the year 
lO’S7 : if is built with brick, and is supported on chiplicaled stone 
columns, of the Doric order. The Hall itself is a lofty room, 
measuring t<)rty-seven feet by twenty-eight, and having a rich orna¬ 
mented ceiling, displaying the amts of the City, and of the gallant 
/Ldmiral Sir Cloudesly Shovel, (at whose expense it was exccuterl,) 
amidst tro|)hies of war, floUers, &c. Against the wall, at the uj)- 
per end, are full-length portraits of William the Tiukd, and 
Queen Anne, by Sir Godfrey Kncller: at the lower end are 
those of Sir Joseph Williamson and Richard Watts, Esq. 
and at the sides, of Sir Cloudesly Shovel, Sir John Jen¬ 
nings, Sir Thomas Colby, Sir John Leake, Sir Thomas 
Palmer, and Sir Stafford Fairboune. AH these pictures 
are well executed; and all the persons they represent, with the 
exception of King William, and Queen Anne, have a particular 
connection with this city, either as Representatives in Parliament, 
Recorders, or benefactors. In tlie space below the Hall, the mar¬ 
kets are held; and adjoining to the back part of tlie area, is the 
City Gaol. The Clock-House occupies the site of the ancient 
Guild-Hall, and was built at the sole charge of Sir Cloudesly 
Shovel, in the year 1706 : the front is of brick, and of excellent 
workmanship, the joints being scarcely discernible; the Clock was 
alsototbe gift of the same gentleman. 

Considerable remains of the City Walls are yet standing; togctbci 
witli a small round tower at the north-east angle, the parapet and 
battlements contiguous to which aye nearly perfect: the gates have 
all been pulled down; the last of them was demolished about the 
year 1770 . The general thicknc.ss of the walls was about four feel; 
the area which they included, was not more than a quarter of a 
mile from north- to south, and about half a mile from east to west. 
The foundations of tlie Bastion Tower, at the East Gate, were laid 
open a few years ago, in digging for the purpose of erecting some 
houses on that spot. 


Rochester 
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Eo'IiestPr has refurued two iNIciisLers to Parliament ever since 
the twentj-thinl of lalward toe First: the riglit cf flection is 
vested in the freonien, who are in iiunihcr about 6 ;0. Manj oi 
the fve}jrescijlMtives have been cniinent naval otneevs; and one of 
the present Members is the brave Sir William Sydnev Soiiili, Kof, 
whose achievements at the seige of Acre will be emblazoned in tlie 
annals of this coiinliy to the latest ages. 

Various improvements have been nj;nlc in this City since the 
year 170'9, wlien an Act was obtained tor paving, lighting and 
watching tlie streets, (Ac. the charges to be del'rayed by a small 
rate levied on the inhabitants and landlords. By the same Act, 
the Commissioners were empowered to make a new road trom East 
Clate to Chatliain Hill; and since this has been executed, the old 
road, W'hicli lay tbrongb the town of Cliatiiam, lias been enlirt !y 
deserted by travellers.* 'Flic mhnber oi' inbubilanfs in llo' liestcr, 
as ascertained under the Act of ISOO, was <>8 I" ; that ot i.oases, 
1150. Many of the latter are rcsjiectable haiUliiigs, firming tiic 
principal or High-Street, through which j*assts the giimd tho¬ 
roughfare to Canterbury and Dover. This road, boin.g the chief 
avenue to tlie Continent, is, in t/lnes of peace, much thronged 
with travellers, for whose accommodation numerous inns ha\c b< eii 
erected in this City: some of the inns arc lar'ge, coiivcuieni, and 
liaiidsoine buildings. Most of tbe inliabitants arc ci.gagcd in 
Ij-adc, and maritime occupations: and at a short distam e from the 

U u 3 east 

• Before the Act was applied for, tlw inhabiitnt) . _ _.n ; is 

well as those of Stroud, who acjepicd the invitation) were re peatedly 
invited to join in the petition to Parliament ; but tlie iniiieiic.' of .m at¬ 
torney, who bad not been made a principut in the husine,., occ-sdoiieJ 
them to refuse compliance. 'I'hrough this circurastintc, t c i was 
granted to Koebester and Stroud only; and though the )'e(>| io ei hat- 
ham, discovering the folly of their conduct, obtained a sep irate .i< t f n 
paving, &c. their own town, witllia tluee years afierwards, tig: mis¬ 
chief was then done ; for the new road made by the inh.'.biiants i f Uo- 
Chester, being far more commodious than that wliich went ilirough 
Ciiatham, occasioned all the transit and road trade to be earnej u' .he 
former city. 
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cast end of (he bridge, on (lie north si<ic, is a commodious Wharf, 
or Quay, for the slumping of goods, I’ve. In this city there is both 
an eslablislimcnf ot tiie Excise, and of iJie Customs. 

The r Fi.sli< ry on the several creeks and bfanches of the 
IVIedway, is inaiuiged under tlie direction of the Mayor and Citi¬ 
zens of Rochester, by a Coiuf>any of Fric Dredgers, established 
from time immemorial, who make the necessary regulations for 
the supply and preservatic.i •)f the brood and spat of oysters, and 
who principally reside in StYoud Parish. The spat is frequently 
brought from Ibreign parts, and being laid in the proper beds, soon 
arrives at maturity. Before the war, great quantities of the Med¬ 
way oysters were sent into llollaml. 

CHATHAM 

Is a large and populous, but irregular and ill-built, town, adjoining 
to the east side of Ilocheslcr, and extending along the banks of the 
IMedway, and up Chailiam Hill. In the T< iiiis R<i(icnsis, it is called 
Cnithaiii; and in the Domesday Book, in which it is described as 
having ‘ a Church,’ and ‘ siy fisheries value twehe pence,' Ccte~ 
ham. In the time of the Confessor, it belonged to Earl (iodwyn, 
and afterwards to liis son Harold, tbe unfortunate contender for 
empire with William, the Nonjian, wJio gnmit'd it to Bishop 
Odo; but oil bis disgrace, gave it, witli the Manor of Le.c<ls, in 
this county, to Hamoii dc Crevi comr, or dv a <pita cordc, a Nor¬ 
man Knighf, the founder of the potent and illustrious family of 
the Creveca-urs, who frequently styled themselves Domini dc L'ct- 
hani, and made this the head of their barony, and principal resi¬ 
dence, till the erection of Leeds Castle by Roljert dc Crcver<eur, 
fourth in descent from Ilamon.* His grandson joined with the 
Barons against Henry the Third, when this manor was seized on, 
with others of his estates; and though Creve.cmur himself was sub¬ 
sequently restored to tbe King’s favor, Chatham was retained by 
the Crown. Etlward the Second, in his eleventh year, granted if, 
in exchange for other lands, to Bartholomew, Lord Badlesmcre, 
, • frons 


• Pliilipott’s f'ill. Can, p. lOt. 
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from whose family it jwssed, by a corheiress, lo Sir John Tiptoft; 
and from them, also, by a co-ljeiiess, to Sir INiilip le Ucspcncer. 
Margery, his daughter and heiress, married Roger Wentworth, 
£sq. whose ^descendant. Sir Thomas Wentworth, of Nettlested, 
in Suflbik," liad suiiiinons to Parliament in (he twentieth of Henry 
the Eighth. He died in the fifth of Edward the Sixth, whenl.ord 
Chamberlain of the King's Household, and was succeeded by 
Thomas, Lord Wentworth, who was twice appointed Deputy of 
Calais, and who alieiiated this Mawr in the eighth of Elizabeth, 
since which it has passed through various families by purchase and 
otherwise. 

The celebrity of Chatham has entirely arisen from its Dock¬ 
yard and Arsenal, which occupies an extensive area on tlie 
north sitle of the town, nioasuriiig nearly a mile in length, :md 
delcndcd on the land side hy Strong Ibrtifications, principally of 
iiKMieni origin. This Dock ap[)ears lo have hecn tbrincd in the 
time of Elizabeth; and Camden tlescribcs it as “ stored for the 
finest fleet the sun ever beheld, and ready jd a minute’s waniiug, 
built lately by our most gracious Sovereign Elizabclh, at great ex- 
|)eiise, for the security of her sultfccts, and the terror of her ene¬ 
mies, with a fort on (he shore for ifs defence." The original Dock 
is now flic Ordnance Wharf; to which piiqiose it xvas ap[>ropriated 
by James tin: First, who finding it too small and inconvenient for 
tlie increasing business of the navy, bad the present Dock made, 
somewhat further to the north. This was again enlarged, and 
greatly improved, by Cliarles the First; and since his time many 
alterations have been made, and additional buildings erected, to 
adapt it to tlie vast concerns of modern warfare. The Dock¬ 
yard is surrounded by a higfi wall; the entrance is by a spacious 
gateway, flanked by cnibaltletl towers. The bouses of the Com- 
inissioner, and principal oHicers, are large and handsome Iniildiiigs; 
and Ihe various ollices for managing the diflert;nt dejiailmciits of 
file Yard, are neat and commodious. The Store and Mast Houses 
are of great extent; in the former, one of which is 2‘20 yards iu 
length, are deposited prodi»ious*qnaiitiries of sails, rigging, hemp, 
flax, [litcli, tar, rosiu, and all other necessaries for the eqnip- 

U u 4 uieut 
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jnent and building of sliips. The coils of cordage, the heaps of 
blocks, and the inimmcnible other articles requisite for the ser- 
▼icc, are arranged in exact order, so that in times of emergen- 
cv, they can all be tiikeii out without eonfusiou; a;id every de- 
partmeut being under the suju’rinteiideiice of proper otKcers, the 
business is so much accelerated, that even a first rate has been of¬ 
ten efjuipped for sea in a tew weeks. Tiie principal Mast-1 louse is 
nearly 240 feet long, and 120 wide: some of the masts dejmsited 
here are tlirce feet in diaiiicter, and forty yards in length; the 
timbers to form the masts are constantly kept floating in two spa¬ 
cious basons constructed tor the purpose. The Ro|)e-llouse is 
1140 feet in length: in this building, cables of all dimensions arc 
twisted, the labor of making them being partly executed by nia- 
chiiies. The Sail-Loft is nearly seventy yards long; and the otlier 
workshops are of i>roj)ortionable extent. 'I'hc Wet-Docks are four 
in number, all of wbieh are sufliciently dee)> and cajvacions for first 
rates: here, also, are six slips, or launclu s, on which new ships 
are constantly built. The Smith’s Shop contains uj»wards ot'twen¬ 
ty forges, where aitthois vif all sizes, rtp to the weight of five tons, 
are regularly made. Tire mmivier of artificers and laborers em¬ 
ployed here is betw een 3 and 4o00, 'l ire pi incipai oftirers of the 
V’ard, are a resident Commissioner, w ho has three clerks ttrtdcr 
him, a Ckrk of the Cheque, a Master Shipw right, arrd three As- 
sistarrts, a Master Attendant, a Store-Keeper, a Clerk of the Strr- 
vey, a Clerk of the Rope-Yard, a Master Rope-maker, a Master 
M.ist-nraker, a Master Boal-bttilder, a Master Joirrer, a Master Black- 
srr'.ith, a Master Alason arrd Bricklayer, a Master Hoitse Carjreriler, 
a Master Pairrter, a Sur geon, a Buatswaiir, and Warden. I’Ire Royal 
Sovereign, a first rate of 100 guns, was built ben: just before the res¬ 
toration of Clturleb the Second, who visited the Dock, forthe purpose 
of secittg that skip, .soott after his retnrn. Several first rales have been 
since bttill here, ainong whir h srre the Royal (ieorge, arrd the Qtter tr 
Charlotte, both of 100 girns; (tire fontter boittg the first slrip of 
that I’orcc tlial was ever lauttrln-d from a slip;) arrd the Ville de. 
j’aris, ol 110. Marty secoird arrd third rales Itave also been built 
Irere, besides irigates, v'vc. 'I'lic Impregnable, of i}8, the War- 

■spitc, 
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ipite, of 74, and tlie Ipliigcnia and Mel«>ag<!r, of 36 each, are now 
building; live (liird rates, and several frigates and cutters, are al.-as 
uiKlirgoing repair in this yard. 

The Ordnuncc Wharf, which is not unfrequenlly called the Old 
Dock, occupies a narrow slip of land below the chalk clilf, be- 
tweea the Church and the river. Here great rjuanlitics of naval 
ordnance are deposited in regular tiers, and abundata.e of cannon¬ 
balls piled up in large pyramids. Great numbers of gun-carriages 
are afso laid «j) unde( cover: and in tlie Storc-Houses, and small 
.Armory, are vast quantities of offensive weapflns, as pistols, cut¬ 
lasses, pikes, pole-axes, &c. The principal officers in this depart¬ 
ment, arc a Storekeeper, a Clerk of the Cheque, and a Clerk of 
the Survey; under whom arc two extra clerks, and other servants. 

The increasing importance of these establishments, occasioned 
great attention to be given to their security during the last ceiiturv, 
and particularly in the American War, and in the last war in the 
reign of George the Second. Previous to the latter period, the 
defence of Chatham was entrusted to the guard-sliip^ stationed in 
the river, and to the several forts erected on its banks; but espe¬ 
cially to that at Shcerncss, whiclif after the attempt of the Dutch, 
ill had been enlarged by A w l<>rtilications, mounted with 

heavy cannon. Two Acts of rarliamcnt, indeed, had been passed 
in the reign of Queen .Aimc, for the better security of Chathani 
Yard, and other docks; ycl hardly any thing more was at that 
time effected, than the purchase of some lands and houses, that 
\M,re situated inunediaUly luljaecnt to the Ordnance Wharf. 
At length, in the year I75S, when the country was'dir,■.ilened 
with a French invasion, a new Act was passed tor the purchase of 
additional lands, and tlie erertiou of such works as might be ne¬ 
cessary to secure this important arsenal from the attempts of an ene¬ 
my. 'rill! extensive tortificalious called the Lines, were, inimc- 
iiiately commenced, and were cuutimied fioni the hanks of the 
ftledway above the Ordnance Wharf, round an oblong plot of 
ground, measuring about half a mile in width, and a mile broad, 
to beyond tlie extremity of thq Dock-Y ard, where they again Join 

with 


• See under Fpiior C.iiili, p. oOt. 
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with the liver. Within tin's area, hesiiles the navalcstaliltsiinirnfit, 
are inciwied flic Upper anil Barracks, which have been 

liuilt for the j^arrison, the Church of Chatham, and the iiaiiilet of 
Bkompton; the latter consists of nearlv 500 houses, very plen- 
sautiy situated on the summit of the high ground to the soutii-cast 
of the Yaril ; and almost all of wliich Iiavc been erected within 
memory. The Lower Barracks are spacious and unifonn buihtings 
of brick, inclosing a large quadrangular area. The Upper Bar¬ 
racks, whicii .stand near Bronfpton, are also of brick, and extreme¬ 
ly spacious and convenient. They rise one above the other on the 
acclivity of the hill, and having inclosed courts, tK'cu|»ying a con¬ 
siderable tract of ground. The garri.soii consists of tivc coinpanie.s 
of sokliers, and a battalion of artillery. 'I'hc Lines arc strengthen¬ 
ed by ramparts, pallisadocs, and a deep broad ditch; and are 
also defended by a strong redoubt, made on the summit of the 
hill towards the south-east. This was constructed during the Ainc- 
rican War, when the fortifications were repaired and augmented 
at a great expense. Various important additions iiave been .since 
made; another Act having been passeil for tiie jiurchase of iuiid.<i, 
and the further security of this dPjii'it, in the year f782. 

From the variety of Homan remains that were dug up in fonn- 
iig tlie Lines, fee. it seems probable that the Romans had a Co.s- 
tium /Esth-U7?i in this vicinity: that they had a Burial-place here 
is certain. Mr. Dougla.s, who was a Cajdain in tlie Engineer Com- 
p.iny at the time of' making tlie fortifications, ofumed upwards of 
100 gra\ t‘s, and made drawings and notes of his discoveries, of 
which ill- afterwards gave particulars in his jS'enia Britannica. Ma¬ 
ny of the graves W'cre found near the south-eastern extremity of 
the Lines, towards Upberry Farm; and the appearances of several 
of them excited a suspicion that the ground had been originally 
covered with small Tumuli, which, in subseijneiit times, might 
have been levelled^by the plough. Ju tliese graves many human 
skeletons, of both sexes, were found entire; together with .swords, 
spear-heads, beads of various colors, the umbo of a shield, different 
pieces of armour, a bottle of red earth, an uni filled with ashes, 
great uurabers of Homan coins, the impressioiis mostly obliterated, 
2 and 
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and other antiquities. On the breakinj; np of the ground, for 
constructing the redoubt already mentioned in 1779, the workuiea 
met with a strong foundation of a building, in sonic parts not 
more than four or live inches below the surface, but in others 
somewhat more; its depth was about six feet and a half, and 
its width twelve. On removing the earth, this was <liscovered 
to be the outer wall of a range of small apartments, the largest 
not exceeding ten feet square: the flojirs were aliout four feet and 
a Iialf below the surface of tlie groutal. The inner walls were done 
ill fnsro, with red, hlue and green spots; and among llie rubbish 
were fVagmenfs having broad red strijH'S, and others with narrow 
stripes ol' difl'erent colors. The foundations of a large building 
were also iliscovcred on the west-south-west sitle of the former^ 
these were traced within the redoubt, as far as the rampart thrown 
up from the ditch would permit, but nothing particular was 
found. Among the rubbish dug up in forming the contiguous 
works, numerous Roman coins were met with, one of which was 
of the Empress Faustina, and anotlier of* the EmjK'ror Claudius, 
ill good preservation. An Athenian coin of silver was also found, 
liaviiig on one side, a curious lieSd of Minerva, armed willi a skull¬ 
cap ; and on the reverse, an owl, with a sprig of laurel, and the 
letters Ae>E, for Atlicme, or Athens. Ricces of Roman tile, bit* 
of iron, an iron ring, six'ar-hcads, liimum bones, and many frag¬ 
ments of urns, patenv, lacliryinatorics, and other vessels, were al¬ 
so dug up: the urns, &c. woic formed of different kinds <jf earth; 
some of Ihciii being of a fine coralline red, others of a lead color, 
and the larger ones of a ciiarsc black earth, mixed with sea-sand, 
as ajipeared from fragments^of shells still remaining. 

The Church at Chatham, which stands on the chalk cliff 
rising above the Ordnance Wharf, and is dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, was almost enlircly rebuilt in the year 1788; the expenses 
being partly tlelrayed by brief, and parjly by pai-ochial contributions. 
The ancient Cluirch, iiicntioncd in ll.e Domesday Book, issnp|)osed, 
by the late Mr. Tliorpe, to have been enlarged, or re-edified, by 
the Crevi’Citurs;* which is probably tlie fact; but it is certain 

tliaf 
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that the whole building was nearly destroyed by fire in the begin¬ 
ning of the fourteenth century. In the year 1310', the Bishop, 
Tiiomas de Woldham, l)e(jiiealhed ten shillings towards the charges 
of rebuilding it; yet the inhabitants seem to have Iwen loo {wor 
to accomplish the work; as, in tlw year 1352, the Pojje granted 
a year’s rela.\ation of penance to alt persons who should become 
cmitribulors.* The edifice then built, was enlarged and repaired 
about the year l63.5, at the expense of the Commissioners of the 
Navy, it being considerably ti.o small for the increased number of 
inhabitants at that period. The present Church is a neat edifice 
of brick, nearly square: the west wall, though greatly altered and 
rnodemized, formed part of the ancient Norman Church, and still 
exhibits, on the inside, some remains of semicircular arches, with 
eig-zag mouldings. In the old chancel, on the soutli side, was 
one of the most elegant trii)le stoiie Seats that has yet been no- 
ticed.f The covings of the arclies were ornamented with trefoils 
and quatrefoils, beautii'ully sculptured with laurel, oak, vine, and 
rose branches. The whole hack part of the easternmost stall was 
wrought into oak, vine, and other branches, intertwined; the 
leaves and fruits being executed'’in a very superior style: various 
small animals were represented* devouring the fruits; and among 
them appeared a goat, a dog, a parrot, a serpent, and a man in 
m tunic and girdle, as if watching them from between the branches^ 

Most 

• Regist. E. de Shepey, fol. S!>7, b. 

■f An Engraving of these Seats, but coming far short of the beauty 
•f the original, has been published in the third Volume ef the Monu- 
moUa Vetusta. 

+ In pulling down the old Cluirth, among the materials with whick 
the east window had bet-ii filled up, were discovered several beautiful 
fragments of sculpture, richly painted and gilt, of free-stone and mar¬ 
ble. Among these fragments was a headless figure of a Virgin and Child, 
having a mantle fastened across the breast by a fibula, set with glass in 
imitation of precious stones. 'ITiis was, in all pnjbability, the figure of 
Our Lady of Chatham, who, in the Roman Catholic times, was highly 
celebrated for her miracles; and of whom Lambard gives the following 
cnrji Hs rclatwn. •• I thhike 
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Most of the uiomimeiits, and other sepulchral memorials, that 
were in the old Church, were re-placed when the new one was 
erected: there are hut few, however, that require particular no¬ 
tice. Ainuii" these is an inscription for Steven Borough, one 
of (he four princijnil Masters in Ordinary of the Navy in the reign 
of Elizabeth. He was horn at Northam, in Devonshire, in Sep- 
toniher, 15C5, and he died in July, ISSt, In the year 1.553, he 
di.co^■ered (he northern passage hy^St. Nicholas to Russia, toge¬ 
ther will) “ the roashi therto adjoyiiiug, to wit, Lappia, (Lapland.) 
Nova Zciiihla, and the coanlry of .Sanioyeila. *At his setting fourth 
of England, he was accompanied with t’vo other shippes. Sir Hugh 
Wiilohie hciiige Admirall of the llccte, who, with all the company 

of 

" I thinhe it not ainisse (Perambulation of Kent, p. 2S()) to commit 
falthl'ully to writing, what 1 iiave received credibly by liearing, concern¬ 
ing the idols, someiune knouen by the names of (.ur Ijuh/, and the 
Roode of Chatham, and of It happened (s.iy they) that tlie 

dead corps of a man (lost through shipwracke belike) was cast on land 
in the I’aiislie of Chatham, and i'eing there taken up, was by some 
charitable persons commuted to Iwit^'t burial within their Cimrcii-yard : 
which thing was no sooner done, but oiir Lady of Chatham, finding her 
selfe o.Tcndcd thetewirh, arose by nigiit, and went in person to tiie 
house of the parislie clearke, whiche then was in the streeie a good dis¬ 
tance from the Churche, and making a novse at liis window, awaked 
him. 'J'hls man, at the lirsl, as commonly it farelii with mtii^isturbed 
in their rest, demaunded somewhat roughlv, who was there ? But 
when he understoode, by her own aunswere, that it was the lady of 
Chatham, he chaunged liis note, and moste niildely asked y‘ cause of 
licr com tiling: she tolde him? that there was lattiy buryed (neere to 
the place where she was honoured) a sinfull person, which so oflVuded 
her eye with his gastly grinning, that, uides he were removed, she 
could not but (to the great griefe of good people) wiihdrawe her selfe 
from that place, and ceasse her wonted miraculous woikiug amongst 
them: and therefore she willed liim to go with her, to the end that, by 
his lielpe, she might take him up, and cast him agiine into the river 
'1 he clerke obeyed, arose, and'vailed on her toward the Churche: 
but the good ladie (not wonted to waik) waxed wearie of the labour, 

1 and 
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of the said t»vo sliip/>es, were frozen to death in Lappia, the sai'tf 
winter.” Another inscrijKion records the ineiiiorv of Sir John 
C ox, Kilt, an eminent naval commander against tlie Diifcli, who 
w as captain of the Duke of York’s ship in “ the oxpcd.ition against 
tlie Hollanders, in tlie year 16'7‘2; anil there, in light with the 
Kiid enemy, on the 2"'' of May, was unhappily slain hy a great 
sliot, in the forty-ninth year of his age.” Against tlie north wall 
is the monument of Sir EdwaRD GREGORY, Knt. a Commis¬ 
sioner of the Navy, who died in Se|)tember, ]713, in his scvenly- 
tinirth year. He beijneathed lOOl. to the Minister and Clinrch- 
wardeiis of Ibis Parish, for the use of the poor. With this sum, 
South-Sea slock was purchased in 17t-t'; and six years afterwards, 
tlie trustees having sutlicicnt discenmient to secure the advantage 

they 

and therefore was inforced, for very want of breath, to sit downe in a 
bushc by the way, and there to rest her: and this place (forsontlt) as 
also the whole track of their journey, remaining ever after a greene 
pathe, the towne dwtll^jrs were wont to shew. Now after a while, 
they go forward againe, and commiiig to the Church-yard, digged up 
the body, and conveyed it to the water side, where it was first foutid. 
This done, our lAdye shranckc agriiic into her shrync ; and the elerke 
peaked home, to patche up his broken slcepe : but the corps now 
eftsoones floied up and downe the ruer, as it d'd before ; whiclie thing 
being at length espyed hy them of Gillingham, it was once more taken 
«p, and buried in their Church-yard, lint sec what followed upon it; 
not onely the Roode of Gillingham, (say they,) that a whvle he*forc was 
busie in bestowing myracics, was now deprived of all that his former 
virtue; but also y* very earth and place wher this carrkase ivas laide, 
did continually, for ever after, setlc, and finke downe ward.—'J'his talc, 
reccaved by tradition from the elders, \vas long since both commonly 
reported, and faithfully credited, of the vulgar sort; which, although 
happely you shal not at this day leame at every man's mouth, (the 
image being now many yercs sithece defaced,) yet many of the aged 
number remember it evell, and in the time of darkenesse, /fac erut i» 
toto notissima fubula mumlo." The statue of Our I-ady of Chatham 
had probably stood under the entrance arch to the north porch of the 
oJd Church, where there was a niche<and bracket, with angels at the 
^dcs, extending their wings, as if over the head of the Virgin, and 
•dicrs bending prostrate towards her. 
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tlicv had obtained by tJie general infatuation, sold out at llie veiy 
advanced rate of 7501. An estate of finrty-two acres, caliod Tett s 
Farm, in tlie Parish of Ibirham, was then purchased, the rent of 
which is annually distributed among the necessitous jKtor. in <Iiggirig 
a grave ill the Church-yard, in the year IrrC, a pelrificd Unman 
Hand was found, grasping the brass hilt of a sword. The baud 
was partly mutilated, ami all the otlier parts of the budy were 
iwrished, as well as the blade of tlic sword: it was afterw ards de- 
jiosited in the Leverian IVlnseuin. ^ * 

An Hospital was founded at Chatham, oi» the south side of 
what is now the Iligli Street, by the celebrated Bishop (iua- 
dulph, in the year 10/S, for the reception of jioor ami leproun 
|x>r8ons of Ixith sexes. The endowments were but small; ami 
though they were afterwards augmented by diti'erent benetaefors, 
the proewds were seldom surtii'ieul to support the imnales, who 
were accustomed to be sujiplicd with provisions from the Prioiy 
at Rochester. The oblations made at the altars of St. James and 
St. Giles, in Roelicsier Cathedral, were also transferred U* the le- 
pei-s; ami they had likewise the privilege of receiving alms from 
those who dined at the Arelibisliop^s tai/le on the day of liis instal¬ 
lation, and llie cloth which eoveiud the table became their jier- 
quisite. These Lepers, though tluis dejiendant on the -Monks of 
St. .Amlrew' for support, aiijrear to have Ibrnied a distinct coriw- 
rate brnly, and were possessed of a eominoa seal, and denuded 
their estates in a corjiorale cajiacity. .About tlio time of the Dis¬ 
solution, their revenues scarcely exceeded 131. jH-r annum * but, 
by good fortune, flicy esea]>eii the geiu-ral ruin; yet various at¬ 
tempts were made to deprive llie bretlireii of tlieir estates in the 
reign of Eliaubetli. In jiartieular, in the year 157 <), a suit wat 
coinmeucfd, in the Exchequer, against the Ho.s|)ital, for conceal¬ 
ment; though this plea was totally unfounded in truth, as the va¬ 
lue ol its possessions had lieen cerlifi<‘d in the Court of Augmen¬ 
tations: the proceedings, however, ap|H'ar to luive been stopjwd 
through the iiiterccssioii of Bishop Yonge willi the Lord Chancellor 
Burleigh, to ivliotn he addressed a letter,* in which be observed, 

that 


** This I.eitcr is printed in Strype’s Annals, Vol. If. p. iSS. 
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(hat ‘‘ the suit would be to the utter spoil and undoiii" of certain 
poor lazars, and other i)oor and iini»otcnt persons then resident 
licrc; and not onK of them, but of such like, who ini|rht stand 
in need of the same in time to come." In the time of James the 
First, new attenipls were made to dejirive the br<-thren o!' their 
estates; and that despicjible IMonarch made a prant of the latter, 
which had now greatly increasi*il in value, through the progress of 
the naval establishments, to ditferent I'H^rsons, at the nomination of 
James, Viscount Doncaster. This grant was contested at the 
charge of the successive Deans of Rochester, who claimed the 
right of patronage to the Hospital; and it w;is at length determin¬ 
ed, by an arbitration, ordered by the Court of Chancery, in the 
beginning of tlic reign of Charles tlie First, that the right was in 
the Hospital; but that the principal claimant under the grant, 
shordd receive fifty pounds, and be allowed some other athantages. 
on condition of relinquishing all claims to the laiuls in (iuestion.‘ 
The expenses were afterwards rc-inilnirse<l by fines paid by the 
tenants on renewing their leases; and since, this period, the rents 
have been eiijoyeil by the Deans of Rochester as patrons of the 
Ilospilal. The Hospital itself has been long demolished; but 
there arc still four pei-sons, ■styled Brethren, two of whom are in 
orders, supported by the revemies.+ The east I'lid of the CAapd 
originally built for the Lepers, and dedicated to St. Bartholomew, 
by Hugh de Frotlesclyve, a monk of Rochester, in the reign of 
Henry the First, now forms part of a Chapel of c.isc, which was 
enlarged ui the ye:ir at the expense of W'iiliimi Walter, F-sq. 

one of the Justices for Kent. The eastern and more ancient part, 
forms a small circular recess, lighted by three lanret windows, 
with round heads, and zig-zag mouldings. 

TsearK oppoMfe to this Chai>el, is an Hospitai. for decayed 
Mariners and Shijrwrighfs, originally fontuled about the year 
by the brave Admind Sir John Havkins, whose services against 
the Spanish Ariuada tleservedly entitle him to the veneration of 

hiv 

** Iit'giatruii! p. C2'l — 3CC. 

f liasud's Kent, 11. p, Tli.d'o. 
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4)!s coun1r>’. In 1594, Qtieen Elizabeth, at tlie request of the 
fomider, iueorjioratcd this establishment by chartei-, vestiii,!; its 
management in twenty-six persons, styled “ the Cove.rnors of the 
Hospital of Sir John Hawkins, at Chatham,” wlio w ere empoweied 
to receive or purchase lands to the yearly value of 100 marks; 
being within a few shillings of the annual amount of the estates 
which Sir John soon afterwards conveyed to them for the purposes 
of the charity.* He dietl in tlie following year; and the Cover- 
nors having framed a set of ordinanccj for the coiidiicl of the pen¬ 
sioners, twelve persons were admitted into the 1Iosj)ifai; but the 
funds proving iiisutlicient for their proper support, their number 
was rcducerl to ten in the year Itiop, and has continued such till 
VoL. VIl. Xov. IS0(). X .X tlte 

Sir John llnwkins is general!)',regarded, on the authority of Cam¬ 
den. to lia'e been the means, in conjunction with Sir Francis IJrake, of 
the e.iablishmcnt of the Chest ut Cluitlunn; a very noble charity, but 
which, having been greatly mismanaged, has been recently removed to 
(•■■eenvvkh, on the rennnmendation of the Cormnissioners of Naval In- 
q jii-y. It appears, from ti;e second Heport of the Commissioners, that 
the original wiiiton Constitution of tlfl‘ Chest, is supposed to have been 
lost during the usurpation of CroniweiT. From the record of a decree, 
liowrver, m.nie in ronsequenee of an Inquisition held at the Castle at 
ItoelKster, m I(il7, by virtue of an Order of Council of the preceding 
year, it appears that “ this Institution was established about the year 
when the iiia.-ters, mariners, shipwrights, and sea-faring men, 
servun; in the ships and K a-alliiirs of the then Queen’s-Majesty? find¬ 
ing, liy expn icnce, iihat, by lrc<)Ui nt employment by sea, for the defence 
of die kingtloi-n, rdc, disers, and sinidiy of them, by reason of hurts and 
maims receiti d in tliat sei vice, ^v.ere driven into great poverty, extre¬ 
mity, and want, dul, liy the ineitemem, persuasion, approbation, and 
good-liking, of the Ivight Honorable Charles Earl of Nottingham, then 
l.ord High Admiral of Fiigiand, and the then principal officers of the 
Navy, roluntarili/ and ch.irilabty give and bestow^ and consented to 
have defalked out of their monthly wages fsir ever, the Ibllowing suras, 
VIZ. Out of the wages of every mariner, seaman, and shipwright, receiv¬ 
ing ten shillings per month, or more, fid. per month; out of the wages 
of every grommet receiving seven shillings and sixpence per month, 4d. 
yer month; and out of the wages of every boy receiving five shilling* 

per 
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t!i(; present time. Kadi pensioner lias a small weekly ailowrmre. 
niili a dialiiion <)t eoals annually, <5cr. >io jiersoii is oliuilile to 
this ohaiitv, who, uliii't in the service of the Royal Navy, 1ms not 
been nmiine*!, disahleJ, or otht-rwisc broui;ht to |Hivertv. Tin- 
present liospii.il i' a lespe.etable. ainl convenient building, erected 
on till’ site id' the old one about twenty years ago, with a hetpiest 
of . 500 !. lei't hv a former t iovenior for the piirjwse. Hie origi¬ 
nal eiidowineiils were increasew by a legacy made hy Robert Davis, 
asi honest, upright scanu^;!, who was slain in battle in ibpj;” 
aiul who, by iiistVill, left the whole of his effwts to this Hospital; 
the produre ol'whieh, aiiioniiting to sixty pounds, was paid by his 
sole executrix, Dame Klizahelli Nanborough, afterwards tin: wife 
of Sir CliHuleslv Shovel. 

The 

per mui'tii. 3ii. per month;—fur the perpetual relief of such marinert, 
se.vnnn, •.Isipu'iiglits, and lea-faiing men, as, liy reasiiii of hurts jiul 
niaims rereivid in tin; sen ice, weredriren into great d.stress and want.” 

It Was also .igreed that the ■'ums thus tollectcd, should be disliilmicu, 
from time to time, under the superinttiideiiec of the prinrip;;! si a. 
olHcers; the overplus to he elcpos'ted in a btrong C'/h-vt, with five loiks, 
the keys of which were to be ktpt in separate hands. 'J'he bent iiis ul 
this iiimngemeni liecoming the moie strihntgiy apparent, with tlie lap-.; 
of years, C'h.irUs the Second granted to the Chest twelve acres 01 
marsh lands, called Dike, siiuaieti near RiK,hcbter; and hi fire t!;e year 
lO'g, the furdb were increased ” by the four-pences, and two-penccs, 
dedufcied from the wages of ;dl seaniiin, for the pay of Chaplains and 
Surgeons of the navy in such ships where none are borne; and in loH'=. 
the fines and mulcts imposed by naval Cuurts-martial were added by a 
grant of .tanics the .Second. ’ 

I’pon this basis the concerns of the Chest have hecn carried on, with¬ 
out any material alteration, till its recent removal to Greenwicii, ex¬ 
cepting that the shipwrights, ‘ no longer contributing,’ were excludtd 
from receiving any^bcncfit Irom the fund.' Ihe .average luinibei of pen- 
.sioners deriving relief from the Chest during the last twenty yeart, is 
;ibo';t .si'iOU yiariv; liitamiual amount of each pension Iscing regulated by 
a knit; of scale proportioned to iheliurt .sustained : but where the hurt, m 
v.ii n.cl, has not been so severe as to deprive the p.irly of the power t' 
obtain a livelihood, nor been attended by the bss of.litub, or deprivation 
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Tiii‘ only piililit- edifice tliat roiiia'ms to be noticed is tlic Vic- 
Ti Al.iNc; Office, which stands near the cut ranee of t lie town 
from Rofliester. Tiii" is eoiii|)oM'd of scieral estciisivc raii!/es of 
bai/'diii", aiiproiwialetJ to file various iin;)ortJi!)l coiiceiiis of \ic- 
ttialliiig the Uoya! .shi|>|>iiig lyiue; at Chatham, at Slieeraess, and at 
I'leXore. The Kcneral arningeiiieiit is similar to that at Dejit- 
fonJ, and inclndes siiacioii.s siaiightering and curina-liouses for lieef 
and |)oik, a bake-Iioiise, a coofM-rage, i^ie. The principal oilicers 
are an Agent-Metnallcr. and a Store-Iwjeper. 

Keyoiid this, on tlie same side of the Higit Street, is an ancient 
Man-^iun, How let out in leneinenl.s, which formerly belonged to Uie 
/’(V/v, tile eeiibniled ship-huihiers in the reieijs of.lames tin* First, 

5 liailcs the Firs), and Cliarles tin; Scrond. 'J'iie chimney-piece in 
tie- principal room is of wood, curionsly r.iivcd, the upper part 
Sicing diviihd into com]iarliiu;nts* by carvatydes; the cej!r.il coni- 
paiUaciif eoniain-. the lamily arms, vi/. on a t'csse, a lion passant 
guuid.int bctwi'cu tJirec pelicLs. On tiic back of llic "late is a 
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.1 I ye-'.«!a, ^ . n.i lu v is giM’* in hii's uistactioi! of tie iifiirv 

1 (d, CtiJed J-i’.It .VIoiHv. '1 lie fuMce-.j o!' c.i.eaiiiing relief of aiiv 
.' ind, is liv i:.e ,'. eii.eit [onurinca cerlific.iic, or .Siliaii-ikkct, fo'm 
the .Sui; e • i i-l less!'.'.;), r-nun r-•l;'n(•d by tin Captain, and otiier oi;;- 
■ CI-I, stating in- ■ ton- ,it:d a, e, \\u!\ the "louiids of rhs ela'ni, ,'sc. v.l.ieii 
iK inc ni'esu.'ed. m t,,e (. 'vir.i"i, of me t’liist, the party is cxai'ete.. d, 
■ttei tin,- rt a-i .os-it .a d a-- t’v.ve. *I he priiteepal .. ’a e.-, on wtiie* iji^t 
C o -tnii. a-,-.( r- !< ■ -tei.t n-h-d i :;e ivnv.n ai of tile ( '■est l-i (ft - eitt'-.e;;, 
and inrpi.e-i ■ a le: .it r i ne direriion of the First Lord of the .‘Vd.iiir.iity, 
:‘.t C-■itiiiiiv.jter i! t!,-. N.tvv, -'itd ti.e (ioveriior and .niter officers-it 
Ciecau ich 1 !os; i,a', .ar.'se from the deslrnci ive svstem i,f egc.-Kv/, hv 
'viilcit ti.e p( nsioiieis -a-ert generaily dt piived of a i,oiisider.iLiie -.iiaie t;i 
tiiini ali-i'.v.mees. '] he i-st.ites of th.c Chest were aho ict at con.-idairaiilc 
am.' r s.il-ae, un.i -n -loiiic iii-i.intei preved .1 r< til los-^ instcurl ot'cuntri- 
intitiig t(, iiiigirioft rite tuntC: tlic-i*, tin relorr*. iite t.'oiri!ntS'ir"ief.t i,. ■ 
< 'emended o- b, o hi, -,:-,d lite produee to in vested in rite ftimts. Thi 
s!'nr, n-'u belon -i"g to tile f iiest iii^lhc 'I mie-per-t'elit. C'-nis'hd.itt d 
-i.ur.iitn-s, iik't’iv d wliicl: was v'sou j 

U-\v vv Mfs f)v :i 'jcr ■<■1 !i’i!.nt>c n, who idt ilu: t.tiue iv.'.'.i' be.vc»l i 
' Oil Imccuwc tv ll 'sici..!, 
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.rast of Neptune, standing erect in liis car, with Tritons blowing 
conches, Sec, and the date ld50. 

The path for foot passengers on the south side of the Higli 
Street, is raised between twenty and thirty feet above the carriage- 
road, in three divisions, called St. Margaret's Banks, iVoiii being 
within the parish of St. Margaret, and liberties of Rochester. 
These banks eomniand a very beautiful prosjiect of the River 
Medway, the sliijipiiig lying in tlie harbour, and the adjacent 

country. • 

*' • 

Chatlram, like Rochester, has been frequently visited by our 
Sovereigns. James the First knighted many gentlemen here in 
July, lf>04; and on Sunday, August the tentii, in lb'06', he again 
visited this town, accompanied by his Queen, Anne of Denmark, 
her brother Christian the Fourth, Prince Henry, the Chief Olliet i,s 
of State, ftivy Counsellors, and many of the nobility. The ship 
named the Elizaljcth-James had been magniticently decorated to 
receive the Royal guests, ulio dined on board; the provisions 
being dressed in a ‘ great hoy, called the Kitchen,’ which was sta- 
tioneil in the midst of a bridge of masts, about .six feet wide, that 
was continued from the ship to the shore, a di.slaiice of 2-tO yards. 
On the departtire of the Royal visitors, a Iremeiidous peal was 
fired from nearly 1200 pieces of ordnance, all di.schargcd on a 
given signal. 

Ill fore the passing of the Act, hi the year 1772, for the paving, 
iighlkig, &c. of this town, it was one of the most di.sagrecable in 
Kent; even the Jligli Street being full of atinoyauccs, and tlie road 
dangerous. Many improvements have been since made; but the 
.streets are still irregular and narroyi-. Most of the houses have 
been erected since the reign of Elizabeth, as the progressive in- 
fiease of tin* population, arising from the naval establishments, 
rendered additional buildings necessary. The inbabitants are 
ehiclly employed* in the Dock-yard, or in trades connected with 
maiili.nie pursuits, 'flieir number, as returned under the late Act, 
was 10,5<jj; but this docs not include the soldiery ; tlie number of 
houses was returned at 1729. 

GILLINGHAM. 
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filLLINGHAM, called Gelini^ehnm in tlie Domesday Book, is 
a pleasant village between one and two miles north-east from 
Chatham, piinciiMiUy inhabited by persons belonging to the Dock¬ 
yard, and its a|)|;)endages, or by those who have retired from the 
wirvicc. Harris, in his History of Kent, records, that the annals 
of St. Austin mention that a shar(> battle was fought here between 
Edmund Ironside, and Canute, the Dane. This place, though now 
deprived of its consequence by tlie increas«; of Chalhani, ai»pears 
to have b<!cn formerly of greater note; and in the Survey of the 
maritime jdaccs in this county, made in the eiglifli of Elizabeth, is 
returned as having four quays, and twenty-seven ships and boats: 
the largest of these vessels, however, was only <>f twenty tons. On 
the edge of the marslies, skirting the Medway, below the village, 
a small fort was built for the defence of the river in the reign of 
Charles the first; but this, tliougli*enlarged, and sometimes dignified 
With tile name ot (riUhi^hujn was never ot material service. 

The Manor of Cillingliam formed part of the ancient posses¬ 
sions ot the Archbisliops of Canterbury, who had a sjtlendid Palace 
liero, and one of whom, Joliii Stadbrd, in the tenth of Edward the 
'I'hird, pizKured a grant of a vvw\ly market, and an eight days’ 
aniiuaHair; hutihese have been longrfiscontinued. Queen Elizalx'tl*, 
in her thiril year, made a sort of forced exchange with the then 
Archbishop, for this and other Manors belonging to the See of 
Canterbury ; and sineo that jieriod, (jillingham has passed through 
various hands, and is now held under Lord Somers, by M^iltou 
Lanibard, f.sq. ot Siweiioaks, in this county. 


File Jirhirpiscoput rulacc, wliidi a<ljoine(Ho Hie south side of 
tlie Clmrdi-yard, was an extensive building; but scarcely any re- 
mams are left, excepting foundation walls, ami what is supposed, 
from Us extent, to have liecn the flail, and is now used as a barn 
and granary. This is cliierty built of Hints, and lias |wiiited win¬ 
dows; its length is upwards of 110 feet, and.its width about 
thirty; besides a kind of oblong m«ss, projecting from tlie east 
side, which iiicasures aliout twenty-eight leet by tweiifv. 

The ('/,«,< //, wliieli is dedicafect to St. Mary Magdalen, is a sjia. 
aous fabric, coiisijting of a nave, aisles, and chaiuel, with a Cha- 
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pci OB eac h sitic llic latlrr, and a squafe lower at tlie west emf. 
Tlie cast wimlow is lar^e ami haiwlsoine, beiit!; divided by mul* 
lions into five lijilils, uitii ramifications above. Over tlie pointed 
areb of tbe west entrance, is tlie uiciie in which stood the statue of 
<nir Lad^ qf O'iiliHiiluim, whose feme was so great in the Ca- 
tliolic times, that many |)i!griuiages were made to her. Most of 
the windows were formerly adorneil with rich painted glass, the 
giA of tlie family of Beaufitz, Lords of Twydiall, in this Parish, 
nnuiy of whom lie buried .here.* Among tlie very fl;w trag- 
inents that escaped the ravages of the liiualics in the time of the 
Parliameiil, are the remains of a Bishop in tiie north-east w indow. 
The cliancet displays some small, hut not uniiiteiesting remains of 
Isormau arrhilcclure, and ornaments. The I'oni is also Norman, 
and suliicicnily capacious for dipping; it is of a circular fonii, ami 
is surrouiided by semicircular arclres, lining from single pillars, witli 
graduated bases, and below them a zig-ztig ninnlding: tiie scnl|)- 
turc of the rim app.cars to reprcseul a double tier of brick work. 
In each of tlie Ciui[H'is is a Piu imi, under a tretoil-headed arch. 
Qu a slab in the iioilh Chaiiel, are lirusscf of a Kniglit and his 
Lady, that wvtc formerly undei' pointed canopies; hut the brasses 
of the latter are none, logclher with the inscription round the 
verge, which recorrkd the meinoiy of JoHJt Br.Ai'FiTZ, and 
Alice, his wife; the former <n' whom died in 1438. He is re- 
jircseiitcd standing on a lion, in romplele |)latc arinmir, with 
jointed gauntlets and roundels; roumi Ins head is a ciiaplet of 
roses: his I..:idy is in the dress of the age, with her hair hraideil, 
and ornamented with jewelry. In the south, or Grange Chapel, 
are several uicinorials ho- tlie family of Jltiuard, or iitiy'xard, 
formerly Lords of Grauge, a Manor in Oillinghani Psrish. Seve¬ 
ral of the family ahso, wiio alienated the Grange Manor 

to the Hawards, lie buried here. Joanc, wife of llicluir<| Bainnie, 
Esq. and daughter of John Martjii, a Judge of the Common Picas, 
is represented by a truss figure enfolded in a winding sheet. 

William 

* A very particular and curious description of ibese paintings, aiuljaf 
the monuments in the Church, is inserted in tlie Rtgisi);itvt J{t)ljctisr,p. Hilti, 
830, from the Manuscript Collections of Baptist I'ufton, who was ratisb 
Clerk in ld21, 
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William of Gillingham, so named from tJic jdace of ]■» 
110111, was a learned Benedictine Motik of Canterbury in tlie thiie 
of Riebard the Seeond, wiw wrote a History of Britain, and auo- 
tbei- of bis own IVionastery, from witicJi lie acquired considerable 
celebrity. Another native of Gillingham, was Wii.LiAM Adams, 
all cuter|iri$ing seaman, and “ the first of any Englishman who dis¬ 
covered Japan eftcctually, to which remote island he began fab 
voyage in 15f)8; he died about iGlS."* 

Lambard, in his IVrambulation ofr Kent, and under the head 
aUinitliam, has given a very curious account of the ‘ Navie- 
Rorall,' which was stationeil in this ‘ Harborowc’ in his days.— 
“ Whether you r«£f>ect the richesse, lieautie, or lienefite of the 
same,” ho oliserves, “ iw towne, nor citie, is there (I dare say) 
ui tills whole shyre, comparable in value with this our fieetc: nor 
sliijiping any where els in the tihole world to be found, cilber 
more artificially iiioalded under the wafer, or more gorgeously 
■decked above.—Of tbe!,e, siicbc excellent ornaments of peace, aud 
iri'stie aides in wnre, I might Iruely aflirme, that they be for 
vvealUic, aliiioste so nrany riche treasuries, as they be single sIlifK: 
for beautie, so inany princely PalJlces, as tlrey be scverall jieiccs; 
aud for sireiiglli, so many moving Castles, as they be sundric 
sayling vessels. Tliey be not many, (I must coiifesse, and you 
may see,) and theretbre in tliat beiialfe, notliing aonswerable, ci¬ 
lber to that navie wliiclie Ibiiglit against Xerxe.s at SaJanib, or to 
many otlier auncieiit fleoles of foreigne kingdoines, or of tl^ our 
ow'iie Island: liowlieit, if their swiflnes in sayling, tlieir fitrie ia 
oll^diiig, or force in deteiidiiig, duly weighed, they simll be 
fond as farre to passe all otlier in pirwer, as they lie iiifcriour to 
any in number.—lor looke what the armed hauke is in the aire 
niiiougst the fearelul byrdes, or what the eonragious lyoii is on the land 
amongst the cowardly cattell of the field, the same is one of these 
at the sea, in a navie of common vessels, being abk' to make havocke, 
to plume, and to pray upon the best of Uiem at her ow iie pleasure.” 

“ I am provoked,” continues our author, “ at the conteniplatioii 
of this triumphant spectacle, fifsf, to thauke God, our nicrcifuU 
hatlmr, and then, to Uiinkc ductifuUy of our good Quceiie FJira- 

x 4 belh. 



beth, by whose vigilant ministrerie, care, and provklencc, (di^iw- 
ing, as it were, the net for us, whylest we sleepe,) not only the 
drosse of superstitbn, and base monies, were first abolished, the 
teare of outward warre removed, rustle armour reiectcd, and rot- 
ten shipping dispatched out of the way; but also, in place tliereof, 
religion and coync restored to puritie, the domesticali and forreigne 
affaires of the reaime managed quietly, tlie land furnished with 
new armour, shot, and munition, aboundantly, and this river 
fraught with these strong and serviceable siiips sufficiently. Wbirhc 
80 apparent and inestimable benefites, the like whereof this reaime 
never at any one time (and muche lesse, so long time together) 
hath enioyed, if any man perceave not, be is more tlien l>lockisiic; 
if he consider not, he is exceeding carelesse; and if he at knowledge 
not, lie is to-to unkinde, bothe to God, to her Maiestio, and to 
liis owue couiitrie." 

It is extremely interesting to remark the contrast between the 
‘ Triumphant Spectacle,' which had thus excited the enthusiasm 
of the worthy Lambard, and the Royal Navy of tlie present day. 
Scarcely any single ship of Elizabeth’s time, could be capable of 
witlistauding the force of one' of our forty gun frigates; and 
the wliole number of ‘ shippes' which composed Elizabeth's 
fleet, and of which Lambard has recorded the names, amounted 
to no more than twenty-one; whilst the present total of our Navy 
is very few short of a thousand sail! To the former number, how¬ 
ever,, we should add “ three good galleys,” which, saxs our au¬ 
thor, “ iys here on the side.” 

“ Amongst all these, (as you see,”) he continues, after giving 
the names of the great shipper, ‘ there is but one that beareth her 
Maiestie’s name; and yet all tliese, the Pliilip and Marie, which 
beareth her sister’s name, onely excepted, hath she (as it is sayd) 
since the beginning of her liapfiy rcigne over us, either wholy built 
upon the stocks, or uewly reedified upon the olde moaldes. Her 
Highness also knowing right well, that. Non minor est virtus^ 
quam querti e, porta tucri ; 

Like vertue it is, to save what is got. 

As to get the thing that earst she had not, 

bath planted Upuor Castle for the defence of the same.” 


From 
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From the ensuing words, it would seem that Hie Harbour of the 
tiver Medway w'as the only station which the fleet had at the time 
that Lambard wrote iiis Perambulation. “ As touching the har- 
borow it selfe, I have heard some wishe, that for the better expe¬ 
dition in time of service, some i>art of this navie might ride in some 
other haven, the rather because it is many times very long before 
a ship can be gotten out of this river into tlie sea.” He afterwards 
mentions the Koman custom of distributing their vessels into dif. 
lerenl harbours, that they might the more readily sail to those 
parts where “ occasion requiredbut, “ for all that," he con¬ 
cludes, in that humble spirit of reverential submission, and firm 
devotion of sentiment, which Elizabeth had contrived to inspire in¬ 
to all classes of her subjects; “ but, for all that, whether the same 
order be necessarie for us, or no, it is not our partes to dispute, 
but tiicir oflice to determine, ^hoe, for their great wisdouie and 
good zeale, both can and will provide tliiiiges convenient, as well 
for the safetie of the navie, as for the service of the realme. And 
therefore leaving all this matter to the consideration of tliose that 
are well occupied at the heline, let us apjdy our oares, that we 
may nowe leave tlie water, and cofbe.lo tlie landc at Gillingham.”* 

Tlie Manor of GRANGE, anciently called Grem'h, which lies 
about half a mile eastward from Gillingham Church, and includes 
about 120 acres, has hceu accounted a member of the ancient 
Cinque-port of Hastings, in Sussex, ftomthe earliest times: though' 
the jurisdictiou of that place is said to have now become obsofote.f 
From the certifleate of Stephen de Pencester, Constable of Dover 
Castle, and Warden of the Cinque Ports in the reign of Edward 
the Third, that tim Manor ^j-as obliged to funiisli one ship, and 
two able and well-aruH-d men, towards the quota which the port 
of Hasimgs was bound to su)vpty for the King’s service for forty 
dajs. This Manor was held by the noble family of Hastings dur¬ 
ing several centuries, by the tenure of grand serjeantry; and Mat- 
tliew dc Hastings, wlm died in the lifth of Edward the First, was 

found 


* Perarnt). of Kent, p. 27t, 278. Edit. 1j76. 
i llaftcd's Kent, N ol. IV. p. 8»o, 
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fotuul to have possessed it b> tlie service of finding one oar wtien- 
ever the King should sail towards the port of Hastings. It was 
afterwaid.'. tlic property of the eelehrated John Philipotl, Esq. 
Lord Mascvr ul London in 13/8, wlio, tor the active })art which 
he took in llie deaili of Wat Tyler, in Siiiiihlield, and other services, 
bad an hoiiorahie augmentation granted to his coat of arms by llicli* 
trd the Second. He built a wnali Ciuipel here, jrart of which is yet 
standing, iliough used as an out<house. On iii.sdeath, be be«]ueatbed 
it to his st'cond sou. JoinsPhiiipott, Esq. who exchanged it for 
Twyfotd, in Jliddlesex, with Richard Banime, Emj. sun of Adam 
Bamme, 1.^. the heneiolvnt Lord Mayor of Luiidon in 13<}1, 
who imported laigu quantities of coni to supply the people during 
a great dearth. 

RAiNUAM Parish is ohietly tlie pro|»erty of the Tuftmu, Earls 
of Tbanct, whose ancestors (losSessed lauds Jiere as early as the 
tifigu of Henry the Hiird; but Ibe principal of w hose estates iu 
Raitibain, liase lieen obtained eitlier by marriage or purchase since 
the time of Elizabeth. The Chvuh, which is dedicated to St. 
Margaret, has been tlie {nincipai burial-place of this family since 
the tune of Charles tlie First ;* and no fewer tiian eight Earls and 
six Countesses of Tiianet Ik interred here, together with many of 
tiicir children and relatiies. The body of this fabric consists ot'a 
Und of double nave, separated by octagonal columns, and jioinled 
arches; and two chancels, divided hy a Senen of wood, iiaving 
ciiiqiyefoil-beadcd arches, the spaudrils of which are rurioiisly or¬ 
namented w'itli ftiiiage of difiereiit kinds, human hcatis of singular 
character, various sjiecies of animals, as dragons, rabbit.s, parrots, 
and fish; a harp, a bugle-honi, &c. In the priucijiul or south 
chancel, are three graduated stone Stalls, with pointed aiches; 
and on a slab in the pavement, is a singular Brass of a male figure, 
iu a short furred gown, with large sleeves, and a .scrip, or purse, 
apimidant to hiscgirdle. Bcncatli is an inscription, recording the 
K’puhure of WilUam Bloor, Cent, who died ki liCi), and whose 
family resided at Bl.ooi!’s Place,* ui this Parish, for seseial 

generations. 

w Part of this mansion, whah had betn rebuilt by Chnsiopber RIooi. 
Esq. in the reign of Henry the Eighth, is still lemaining, though tou- 

vcneil 



> 4 «'ncratiom; tbe inscription is singular, from giving tlio title 
‘ JfiBti DcfensotiB’ to Henry the Eighth, on whom it luni btrn 
conferred by Pope I^o tlic Tenth but a few years before. In the 
iionli chancel, which belongs to the Earls of 'i’haiict, are the nioiiu- 
inents of NicH^AS Tl'KTON, the third Earl, and tlie Honorable 
fiEORGE TgI'TON, the sixth son of the second Earl. The 
former is a figure of the Earl in his [tarliaincntary robes, slatiding 
on a pedestal; on the front of which are the arms of Turton, 
impaling ihirlington; this nohlcnian Iiaviiig nianied the ]..ad\ Eli¬ 
zabeth, daughter of Richard, Earl of Rurliugtou anrl Corke; he 
died at tire age of forty-nine, in November, 1679. The Hmutra- 
ble (i. Tuft on is also repesented by a figure in a Roman lia- 
hit, sealed on a suit of armour: on the pedestal are iiiscrifrfkMis in 
English and Latin, from wiiich it a})f>cars that he received an in¬ 
curable wound in tlie Bishopric of f^rires, hi f Jennany, in October, 
iO'hVj; but lunguisheil in great pain till the lime of his death, ia 
December, in his twenty-tirst year; he died in London, at 

Tliaiiel House, tlieii the town residence of the family. 

Ill Lower Dane FiKUii, in the Parish of Harttip, which ad¬ 
joins to that of Rainimiii on the sdutli, the remains of an ancient 
building, about sixty feet long, was laid open between fifty and 
sixty years ago, which, though principally composed of large flints, 
had on tlio iip|ier part ot the walls, two rows of large tiits, 

jilacetl close together. In one of llic apartinciits, several hnshels 
ot whetit were t'ound, some ol' which appeared as if it had Jieea 
parched by fire. Many Ibiindalioos ot other hiiildings have beem 
occasionally discovered in diflereiit pails ot’ the adjacent gromidK.* 

NEWINGTON, 


verted into a 1‘arm House. The interior dispkys several low poinlcd- 
artlicd doorways, with scraps of Mulptured dcvici's; one of the rovinis 
is wainscotled with oahen pannels, exhibiting geod^carvings of parih- 
nicnl-sirolls, &c. 1 he estates of the Bloors became vested in the liarls 

of 1 hanet, by the uiarrtaj;e of Olympia, daughter and co-heiress ol tl.e 
rebuilder of this seat, with John’riifton, Ksq. of Hoihfield, who v,.as 
created a Baronet, by James tlie First, in the year lUl I. 


Uasted’s Kent, VoU II. p. ifO, Fo. 
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NEWINGTON, written Neivctone in the Domesday Book, Itas 
from its name, and the many Roman vestigia that have hcai 
found, or remain in its neighbourhood, been supposed to occupy 
the site of a more ancient town, or else to hav|^,bceu built in its 
immediate vicinity; and Somner, Battely, Slilliiigfleet, and one 
t>r two other antiquaries, presuming on the incorrectness of tlie 
Itinerary, in this instance, with resided to distance, liave placed 
here the Durolevum of Antoninus; but, judging from all the 
circumstances that have yet been advanced as to the identity of 
diat station, the probability is, that it was really at Judde Jlill, in 
Ae Parish of Orspringe. That the llonmns actually occupied the 
country in the vicinity of Newington, is, Irowever, sufficiently 
proved, as well from the names of contiguous places, as from the 
antiquities that have been discovered. The Wailing Street unques¬ 
tionably crossed tlie Parish, either over, or clos«;ly adjacent to, 
the spot now occupied by the village; about three quarters of a 
mile further eastward, is Key-Col Hill, from Caii Collis: about 
a mile beyond that h-Key-Street,* from Caii Stratum; and scarce¬ 
ly half a mile to the south, from Key-Col Hill, is Standard Hill, 
which, from its name, must 1t>e allowed to have an undoid>ted 
connection with some ntilitarv position. Add to this, that the se¬ 
cond field on the north of the high road from Key-Col Mill, which 
is also called Chesnut Hill,t has been long celcbraterl under the 
appellation of Croci-field, through the great abundance of Roman 
vesseis that have been dug up there; that in the fieUI adjoining to 
Riis, on the south-west, is a large artificial mount, with remains of 
a broad and deep foss; and that among the woods and cop- 
pia's in the adjacent grounds, to iJie north and nortli-rast, many 
traces of entrcuchments may yet be discovered, though thickly 
overgrown. 

It 

The name of Key SlreH was also given to the high road in the 
jieighbourhood of Faversbam, at least as early as the time of lihhvard 
the First, as appears from an ancienr perambulation of that date, quoted 
(jy Jacob, in his Hist, of Faversham, p. 20. 

+ llasted’s Kent, Vol. II. p. 501, Note, A. 
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It appears, from the learned Casaubon’s notes to Iris U-ansiation 
«f the Emiicror Marcus Antoninus’s Meditations, tlrat many hun¬ 
dreds of Jionuin Urns, pots, and other vessels of different kinds, 
and of all sizes attd fashions, were dug up in Crock-field about the 
beginning of the reign of Charles the First. Not only, he remarics, 
was the discovery of such great numhers of vessels, in so small a 
compass of ground, remarkable, hut also the manner of their ly- 
inn ill the ground; " for those who had been present at the digging 
of them up, observed, that whefe out great urn had been found, 
several lesser vessels had been likewise; some df them within the 
great one, and others round aliout it; each covered cither with a 
projier cover of the like earth as the pots themselves were, or else 
more coarsely, but very closely stopped up with other earth. In 
all these urns, of every size, nothing has hitherto been Ibund, but 
bones and ashes; and sometimes,*indeed, only clear water.” Round 
the upper part of one of the large urns, of a globular form, was 
an inscription, partly dcfaccil, hut of which the words .''EVERIA- 
NFS P.A'l'ER could still be traced. Atiollier vessel, that was dug* 
up here, and afterwards c:nnc into the possession of Dr. Battely, 
was sufficiently cajiarions to eontaiif sis quarts: it had four handles 
near the luoutli, from vvhieh circuinflance, and from the inside be¬ 
ing glazed, the Doctor imagined that it had been intended to con¬ 
tain wine. Some of these urns had otdy one handle, others two, 
but the greater part was without. “ Tlie great numbers of urns," 
says Hasted, “ and the fragments of them found at this ^ilace, 
from time to time, luivc been dispersed among the curious through¬ 
out the country; many of whom have, through curiosity, and a 
fondness for antiquarian knowledge, dug here for that purjiose. 
Tlie 1 ast Earl of Wincbelsca searched here several times for them 
with success, and had a numerous collection of them.” From the 
very great quantity of those vessels that have l>een dug up in this 
Held, mtmy persons have supjiosed that the Ron|pns had a Pottery 
here; yet surely, that is sullicieutly disproved by Casaubon’s asser¬ 
tion, that “ of the many hundreds of the lesser sort, scarce any 
have been found of one and filename making.” 'rins writer him¬ 
self concludes, that it was “ a common Burial-place for the Ro¬ 
mans." 
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III the time of Eihvaril the Confessor, this Manor, whicfi it 
subordinate to tliat of Milton, belonged to Edilita, his Queen; 
but at the lime of making the Doinesilay Survey, it was held of 
the Conqueror by liis Chaplain, Albert. Some lime afterwards, 
it fornitHl narce! of the iiosscsjious of a Nunnery that wias 
ibundod hoie; but Prioress having beeu strangled in her bed, 
as supjiosed, liy one of the Nuns, the Manor was seized by the 
King, and the remuiiui)” Nuns removed to liie Isle of She|K*y. 
After vvhicli, s.iys 1 lasted, •; lienry the Second, by the persuasions 
of Arehbisiiop Triomas Becket, |)htccd in tlieir room liere, seven 
Priests as Secular Canons, and gave, them the whole of the Manor; 
and as a further increase of their maintenance, twenty-eight weight 
of cheese iVom his Manor ol‘ .Midrlleton, After this, one of these 
Canons having hecii mnrilered, four of his hrethreii were found 
guilty of the rriine, ami the two'others acquitted.”'* The manor 
W11.S till'll divided; two parts being granted by tlie surviving canons 
to the Abbey of St. Ausustiiie, at C'antcibury; and the remaining 
live parts, whicli afterwards obtained the irame of the Manor of 
Lucks, to Rich*4id de Lucy, Chief Justiciary of Faiglaiid. On 
tlie Dissolution, the Manor df Newington became vested in the 
Crown. Wdiiiim the Third biially granteil it to the Lord Keeper 
Somers, iu whose rtpresentatives it is still vested. In tiie time of 
Queen Elizabeth, a weekly market was held here; hut tliis has 
been disrontinued beyond memory, 

I'ljye i'liHVc/i is dedie,lied to St. Mary, and stands on a rising 
ground about half a mile iVom the village, in a kind of hay, snr- 
ronndeil by hills, finely covered witli wtwds. At the west end is 
an embattled tower, tessclaled with squared iliiil.s ami rag-stone, 
ami finining a goml specimen of that mode of masonry. Tlie 
principal chancel is separated from another on the north, by two 
plain pointed arches, the pier helween which exhibits an interesting 
example of the avliitecture of the Norman ages, and of the mixed 
style which immediately succeeded it, in its mouldings and capitals. 
Ill the south chancel is a very curious eoihu-shaped tomb of liee- 

stone. 
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stone, covered with a slab of dark grey marble: each side dlsplav-s 
five deeply-recessed pointed arches, with trefoil heads: one of the 
arcings is oi^en through the tomb: for vvlionj tins was erected is 
unknown. Several of the Hasteds, of tlic family of the laborknis 
Historian of this county, lie buried here. The Font has an oc^ago- 
nal covering, which is remarkable from being of the lieaufet kind, 
few only of this form now remaining. 

The. Church at LOWEll H AIJ5lX)\y, is a small mean edifice, 
standing on a mound on the borders of the Marshes, and only re¬ 
markable from the numerous pieces of Roman tifi; tliat are worked 
«p in file lower parts of the walls. In this parish is STAN DO ATE 
CREEK, tlie lower end of which, near it.s junction with the Med¬ 
way, is the station which has been assigned by (Jovernrnent for 
flic performance of Suai-antiHe. Here all vessels arriving from fo¬ 
reign countries infected with thtf plague, or other contagions dis¬ 
orders, are obliged to stoji. and to comply with the necessary regu¬ 
lations made to prevent tlie spreading of infection. The Hospital 
ships are tlie bulks of two large forty-four gun ships, called Laza- 
■'•ettos, on lioard which the goods and merchandize suspected of 
harbouring the putrid miasma, are rtnnoved and aired; the ivsiieo- 
Ih'e crews of the detained vessels dre prohibited from going on 
shore, till the expiration of tlie time assigned by the jiropcr ofikers 
tor tlie duration of quarantine. 

BOBBING, a snlKirdiiiate Manor to Milton, was formerly liehi 
by the ancient family of Snv.T”e, or Le Sauvage, w ho po.ss(j5sed 
large estates in this |wrt of Kent, and of whom Raljili de Savage 
accompaiiitHl Richard the First to Pnlotiiic. In the fil'lli of Ed¬ 
ward the Second, Roger dc Savage obtained liberty of free-warren 
tor this and his other estates in the iieiglibouriiig parislies. In liis 
tiescendants it coiitiinied till the ileath of Sir .Arnold Savage, iti the 
reign ol Henry the Fifth, when it was conveyed in marriage, by an 
heir fimialc, to William Clifforil, Esq. of a yotinagir bntncli of the 
lairds Clifford, which had been previously seltleil at Bobbing 
Place, iu this Parish. This geiillenian was Slieriff of Kent in the 
fourth ami thirteenth of Henry the tSixtli. as were M vcral of his de¬ 
scendants iu diflerent iragus; the heirs of this f.iniilv .ilicnaled it in 
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the rci|;ij «f James the First, since %vliidi it has had many posses, 
sors. Bobbing Coi rt, the ancient residence of the Savages, 
has long been in ruins. Tlic village consists only of a few houses. 
The Church is dedicated to St. Barthoioiiiew, and, among other 
ancient luetnorials in the principal chancel, has a slab inlaid witli 
two curious Brasses, under rich canopies, in inetnory of Sue Ar¬ 
nold Savage, Kut. and Joane, his Lady: the former is in plate 
armour, standing upon a lion, and wearing a helmet, gauntlets, 
sworfl, dagger, and spurs. He died on the vigil of St. Andrew the 
Apo.stlc, (Nov. CJ,) in the year 1410, having been Sheritr of Kent 
in tlie fiftli and ninth years of ilichard the Second: in the sixteenth 
of the same reign he was made Constable of Queenborough C.is- 
lle; and in the reign of Heniy the Fourth, he wa.s twice appointed 
Speaker of the House of Commons; he was likewLse a Privy Coun¬ 
sellor to that Sovereign: his La(’y is in the dress of the age; ami 
at her feet are two lap-dogs, playing with the folds of her drapery. 
Li the south wall of thi.< chancel i.s a PUcina, and a triple Stone scat, 
with trefoil-headed arches, the extreme mouldings of which, oi» 
each side, terminate in corbel heads of a Bishop and a Monk. In 
the north chancel is a Jlrass iu memory of .Sm AuNoi.tt Sav.^ge, 
Knt. son of the above, who is habiteil in complete armour, similar 
to his father, and is also standing upon a lion, beneath an elegant 
triple-headed canopy, the vaulting of which is dccorateil with 
escallops. Round his neck is a collar of SS; but his hea<I, which 
appears to have been supportcil by a luhnet and mantle, has been 
forcibly pulled U[): he died «m the ‘ festival of the Nativity of the 
Blessed V'irgiu,’ 1 i20. In the south aisle is a liand.soinc monu¬ 
ment in memory of Chari.es and Hemphrey Tl fton, sons 
of Sir Henry Tufton, Knt. of Maidstone: the former died in 1652; 
the latter in l657. The deceased are both represented by Busts 
of white marble, well executed. The notorious Titus Oates, the 
discoverer of tlij Popish plot, in the reign of Charles the Second, 
was Vicar of this Parish; to whicli he was iudneted in the year 
1672 , but aftenvards resigned. 

The Church at BORDEN, which is dcdicitled to .St, Peter and 
St. Paul, has a massive Norman tower, with a circular arched door* 
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way on the west side, witli a zig-zag moulding: this tower also 
opens to the nave by a round arch, sirtiilarly ornamented. In this 
Church is the burial-place of the family of Plot, whose ancestors 
were settled in the neighbouring Parish of Sfockbury in tlie reign 
of Edward the Fourth, and of whom Dr. Robert Plot, the 
celebrated natural historian of Oxfordsliire and .Staffordshire, was 
bom, and died, in Borden Parisli, in the Manor-House of Sut¬ 
ton Baron, which estate had been pvychased by his grandfather, 
in the second year of Queen Elizabeth. 

Dr. Plot was bom in the year 16'41, and having received the 
rudiments of his education in the Gramiuar-School at Wye, in this 
county, he was entered a Student at Magdalen Hall, in Ovford, 
but afterwards removed to University College, in the same city. 
Here his application to study being imremitted, he commenced 
Bachelor, and afterwards Doctof of Laws in 1671 . His reputa¬ 
tion for learning having obtained him many friends, he was elected 
Secretary to the Royal Society, and he publislied its ‘Transactions’ 
from No. l+S to ihd, inclusive. In l683, he was appointed the 
first Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum; and at the same time he 
was nominated the first Professor "of Chemistry in the University 
of Oxford. In 1688 , he was mSde Royal Historiographer to 
James the Second: in Itht.i, he was appointed Mowbray Herald 
Extraordinary; and two days afterwards, was made Registrar of 
the Court of Honour. He died of the stone, on the thirteenth of 
April, ill the following year, and was buried with his {nogesitors 
in Borden Church, where a neat mural monumeut has been erected 
to his memory. Besiiles his publislied works, he left behind him 
several valuable writings, winch are still in manuscript. His 
knowledge as a naturalist was very eminent; though some of his 
narrations appear to have been made on insufficient evidence. 

BREDG AR gave name to an ancient family, wlio resided in this 
Parisli in the time of Henry the Third, and one pf whom, Rofrert 
dc Bredgar, who was Rector here in the sixteenth of Richard the 
SccoimI, and others, founded a small College in the Church, for 
a Chaplain and two secular Clerksy or Con-fre«rs. This continued 
till the Dissolution, when Ute endowments were seized by the 
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Crown; and Queen Elizabeth afterwards |;rantcd them, with otlier 
possessions, to the Sec of Canterbury, in lieu of other estates. In 
the north aisle of the diincii, is a slab inlaid with a Brnss, in me- 
moiy of Thomas Cole, * fluonbm cufltoWa tolleah ^Ttinitat Be 
Boars’, who died in Deccnilier, 1515, and is represented hold¬ 
ing a chalice over his in east. The west door-way of the towfer has 
a Saxon aich, with sug-zag ornaments, and singular sculptures of 
human heads on the capitals of the (ullars. 

TUNSTALL was anciently the property of Oswald, a Saxon of 
rank, who had large possesaons in Kent in the time of Eilward 
the Confessor, and was also Slierift’ of the county. William the 
Conqueror granted it to Bishop Odo, of whom, at the period of 
making the Domesday Survey, it was held by the }>otent Hugh dc 
Port, Baron of Basing, in Hampshire, who, after the disgrace of 
Odo, became its chief Lord, aucT attached it to his principal Ma¬ 
nor, to which it continued subordinate for several centuries. Tlie 
estate itself, however, passed to its mesne Lords, of the name of 
Aisic, one of whom sold this Manor, about the end of the reign 
of King John, to the celebrated Hubert de Burgh, Chief Justice of 
England, and Earl of Kent. His grand-daughter, Margaret, con¬ 
veyed it ill marriage to the famous Sir Stephen de Penchester, 
Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, whose daughters, one of whom 
had married Sir Henry dc Cobham, of Randel, and the otlier. Sir 
John de Columbers, became seized on the death of their mother. 
Sir yeiiiy de Cobham iias'ing purchased the moiety belonging to 
bis wife’s sister, the entire fee became vested in his family; but it 
was afterwards alienated, and passed in marriage, with the daugh¬ 
ter of Thomas de Brotherton, Earj of Norfolk, and Mareschal of 
England, to Sir Walter de Manny, who was made Kniglit of the 
Garter by Edsvard the Third, for his eminent services during the 
wars in France. After his decease, it descended to Ann, his 
daughter and he^ss, then married to Jdin, son of Laurence Has¬ 
tings, Earl of Pembroke, from whose family it passed, in default 
of direct heirs, to Reginald, Lord Grey, of Ruthm, who afterwanls 
.sold it to ^ir Robert Knoiiys, Kut. and by him it was conveyed to 
Sir W ilham Cruwnier, or Cromer, Kitf. who was Lord Mayor of 
2 London 
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London in the years 1413 and 1423. William Cromer, Esij. his 
son and heir, who was Sheriff of Kent in the twenty-third of Henry 
the Sixth, married Elizabeth, only daughter of Sir James Fiennes, 
Lord Say and Scle, an alliance that proved the occasion of his 
death; for the insurgents under Jack Cade beheaded him at Mile- 
end in July, 1450, and afterwards carried bis head ujwn a pole, 
together with that of the Lord Say, his fatber-iu law, (whom they 
had barbarously massacred in Cheapside,) in procession, aiul at 
length fixed them upon London Bridge. In hisMescendants, se¬ 
veral of whom were Sheriffs of Kent in different reigns, it conti¬ 
nued till after the marriage of Christian, youngest daughter and 
co-heiress of Sir James Cromer, to John, eldest son of Sir Edward 
Hales, Bart, in the year lG24, and in his family it still continues. 
The ancient Manor-house of thcjCromers, which .stood about a 
quarter of a mile from the Church to the south, was begun to be 
re-built by the last Sir James Cromer, on a very magnificent plan j 
but on liis death, the work was stopjred, and the materials are 
said to have been purchased by Sir Robert Vyner, for the purpose 
of conveying tliem to London, to nrect his dwellmg-bouse (now 
the (leiicral Post-Office) in Lontbard Street.* 

The Church, which is dedicated to St. John Baptist, was the 
burial-place of the Cromers, as it has since been of the Hales fa¬ 
mily ; and the windows contain various coats of arms of the for¬ 
mer, and their alliances. Among the monuments, are those of 
Sir James Cromer, Kiit. who is represented, together with 
his wife, and their four daughters, praying before an altar; SiE 
Edward Hales, Bart, who died in October, 1()54, in his seventy- 
eiglitli year, and whose figure, in’white marble, arrayed in armour, 
is represented reclining on his left arm, on an aitar-tomh; and 
Doctor Robert Cheke, of the ancient family of Uie Cliekes, of 
Blood Hall, in Suffolk, who died iii July, 164“. 

Edward Rowe Mores, M, A. and F. S. A.‘ the author of 
• the History and Antiquities of Tunstall,’ and of several learned 

V y 2 works 
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and Antiquiiie. of Tunstall,’ by the late Edward Uawe Mores. 
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works on antiqiiily and topography, now in inainisrript in diflerenf 
lil>r;ti ies, was horn at tiie Rectory House in this Parish, in January, 
17.'50. lie received the early part of his education at Merchant 
Ta\lors’ School; but in June, 1746, was admitted a Coinmoiier of 
Queen's College, Oxford. He became very early distinguished 
for his learning and application, and was indefatigable in making 
colleefions; though, in the latter part of his life, his habitual in- 
rhistry gave way to pursuits of dissipation, which are supjrosed to 
ha^ e shortened his days. He died at his house at Low Layton, in 
Essex, (which he had himself erected on a whimsical plan, on an 
estate bequeathed to him by his father,) in November, 177S : he 
was descended, on the female side, from Sir Thomas Rowe, Lord 
Minor of London in 156'8. The E({uitable Society for .Assurance 
on Lives and Survivorshi]), thq ollice of which is now in Bridge 
Street, BlackfViars, owes its existence to this genflenian; the idea of 
it having been previously suggesteil by Mr. James Dodson, Mathe- 
inutical Master at Christ’s Hospital. 

SllTINOBORNE is a large and respectable post town, situated 
on the high road to Canterliury, and containing several excellent, 
inns for the accommodatipn of travellers. “ The inhabitants,” 
says Hasted, “ boast mucli of John Northwood, Esq. of North- 
wood, having entertained King Henry tlie Fiftli on Ills triumphant 
return from Franco, at the Red Lion Inn in tliis town; and though 
the entertainment was plentiful, and befitting the loxally of in's 
gifest, yet such was the difi’ercnce of the times, that tlic w litile e.x- 
pcnce amouute<l to only Qs. 9d. wine hoing then sold at two jiciice 
a pint, and other articles in proportion.”* Several otlicis of om 
Kings have also been entertained here; and, at a respectable lii- 
mily house near the middle of the town, .since comerled into an 
Imi, but then the property of the Lusliinglons, of Ro<liuer.dumi, 
(icorge the First, and .Second, constantly lodged, during their pro¬ 
gress to, ami il'tnru from, their German (lominions.f 

Queen Elizabeth, by charter, dated in her sixteenth year, incor¬ 
porated .Sitlingborne under a principal olliccr, called a Guanlian, 
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und * tlie free tenanis thereofat the same time she granted the 
inhabitants a weekly market, and two fairs annually. Another, 
and more ample charter was bestowed by this Sovereign in her 
forty-lirsl year, which changed llie style of the corporate officers 
into that of ‘ a Mayor and Jurats;’ and, ainojig other privileges, 
empowered the inhabitants to return two Members to Parliament. 
From some cause, that rioes not appear, the privileges of this 
cliiirler were never exercised; and the market itself, after a few 
veurs, was discontinued. The fairs are stfll held: the tirst on Whit- 
Monday, and tile two following days, for line»» and toys; the 
other, on the tenth of October, and font days succeeding, for 
linen, clothes, woollen, hardware, &c. part of the second day is 
a]>))' 'H .uaie<l to the hiring of servants.* 

J'lie Church is a spacious edifice, dedicated to St iMichacl, con¬ 
sisting principally of three aisles^ a chancel, a north and south 
chapel, and a tower at tlw west end. I'liis fabric, with the excep¬ 
tion of the tower, has been rebuilt since the year when an 

accidental lire, occasioned by the neglect of some plumbers, who, 
•while repairing the leads, had left their tire burning during dinner- 
iiour, ooiisuined ail the oilier part^i of the Church but the bare 
walls. The cx|tense was partly detiajed by a brief, and partly by 
the voluntary contributions of the inliabitants, assisted by tlie gift 
of lifly pounds Ifoiu Archbishop Seeker. Most of the moimmcuts 
were destroyed, and the grave-stones on the floor broken: even 
tliose that escaped damage, were afterwards so cajiriciously remov¬ 
ed by tile workmen, that, with tlic exception of the iiiemorial9 of 
the Lushing!071.-C, iu the south-east chancel, scarcely one of them 
can he said to cover the remains of the person whom it was in¬ 
tended to coimiicinorate. lii tfic north w'all of the north chapel, 
which belongs to the Manor of Bayford, in this Parish, is a curious 
aiicieut Moiiinncnt, consisting of a table-slab of Betliersden marble, 
having over it an obtusely-pointed arcli, ornanieuted with quatretbil 
coinjiarlineiits, containing heads, shields, fleursMe-lis, &cc. In 
the recess iieneath the table, is an emaciated figure of a female, 
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iu a winding sheet; one band is placed upon Her ten breast, wlikh 
is greatly enlarged; and acrosss her body lies an infant swathed : 
at licr feet are two skulls. For whom tliis figure was intended, is 
unknown: it is probable that the jjeculiarity of sculpture refers 
to some particular event, or disease, which led to the death of 
the person represented. Among the monuments destroyed by the 
tire, was that of Sir IIicharb Lovelace, who was Marshal of 
Calais in the reign of Henry the Faghth. The Font is octagonal, 
tlie angles lieing ornamented by buttresses. The up|>er compart¬ 
ments are decov;ited witli llowcrs, or foliage, and shields in alter¬ 
nate sucessioti: on tlie first shield arc the emblems of the Cruci¬ 
fixion ; on the second, Uie arms of Carterbury, impaling the arms 
of Archbishop Arundel; and on the fourth, a cross iiatouce. 

Henry de Sandford, Bishop of llochester, in tlie reign of Hen¬ 
ry the Third, whilst preaching in this town, in the year 1231, 

“ brastc foorth,” says Lambard, from the Chronicles of Rudiromc 
and Matthew of Westminster, “ into great joje, as a man that 
had heene rapt into the third Ileven;” and averred, that it liud 
been then, for the third lime, revealed to himself and another 
man, that of late, three perspns had, on tlie .same ilay, been freed 
from Purgatory; and that,those- persons weie King Richard the 
First, Archbishop lamgton, and one of his C race’s Cha|>lains! 
Hie population of Sittingborne Parish, as returned under the 
Act of 1800, was 1347; the number of houses 200: uumy of the 
latter are handsome brick buildings. 

sLewis Theobald, the |K»et, and draniati.st, whom Pope, 
V'ith more wit tliaii jirstice, ha.s satirized in the Dtinciad, was Uic 
son of ail eminent attorney of this town. His edition of Shake¬ 
speare, with ail its defects, di.s|>lays great knowledge of the sub¬ 
ject; and though Pope censured his attempt with ali the as)X!rity 
and petulance of his own character, considerable praise is due to 
him, for his able ehicidalion of many parts of Shakesjaiare’s text, 
and for his manly aim at restoring the purity of tlie w hole; he 
{lied ill September, 1744, 

At BAYFOIID, near Sittingborne, on the north, arc some re- 
Biaiiib of an augieiit EiunrKhvtent^ which King Alfred is stated to 
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liavc thrown up when engaged in repressing the incursbns of 
Hastings, the Etanish Chief, alwut the year 893. This place be¬ 
came afterwards the site of a Casile, which, in the time of Edward 
the First, was the seat of Robert de Nottinghani, who dates seve¬ 
ral of his deeds apud CaitelUm mum de Buford upud Goodneiton. 
Ills descendant, Robert de Nottiugham, was Sheriti of this county 
in the forty-eighth of Edward the Tliird- Tl»e estate of Bayibrd 
Castle is now a farm. 

MILTONt ’ 

Anciently called Midletun, and Middleton, is a town of remote 
origin, which formed parcel of the demesnes of the Saxon Kings, 
and tlm fee of which continued to ladong to the Crown till the 
reign of Charles the First. It is principally situ.ited on the accli¬ 
vity of a hill, about half a mile from the high road, sloping <lown 
to a small creek, which falls into the Swale, about two miles to 
the norlli-west. Tlie streets are narrow, and bailK paved : the 
inhabitants arc chiefly cHiploycd in niaritune put suits, or engaged 
ill the oyster, and other fisheries. 

Tlie vichiity of tliis town to tl«e Swale, which separates the Isle 
of Shepey from the main land, was the cause of its iK'ing frequent¬ 
ly plundered by the Dunes, during their piratical incursions in the 
ninth century. Here also, it was, that their veteran chief Hast¬ 
ings, endeavoured to cttablKh himself iw the time of the bravo 
Alfred; and the lemaiiis of his /?«(or Fottrms, is still 
to be secj* ill the marshes of Kenisley Downs, Iwtwcen iMlltoii 
Church and the mouth of the creek. It cousistsof a high ram{iart, 
and broad ditch, inclosing a squaiv area, the sides of which are 
nearly parallel with the cardiuhl ])oints of the compass. It mea¬ 
sures about 100 feet each way, and has obtained the name of 
Castte-Rough, from its having been long overgrown with trees and 
underwood. 

Milton is supposed to have originally stood in tlie neighbourhood 
of its Church, which is considerably to the north of the present 
town; and near it the Saxon Kings ap|x-ar to have had a Palace, 
which was burnt, togetlicr with the town, by Earl Codwyn, dur- 
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ing his quarrel with Edward the Confessor, about the year 10.5?. 
Notwithstanding this, Milton amwars to have been a place of con¬ 
siderable importance for the fiiiie, in the days of William the Con¬ 
queror, who, in the Domesday Book, is recorded to have then 
held the Manor, in w-hich were “ three hundred and nine villeins, 
with seventy-four borderers, having one hundred and sixty caru- 
cates.” There were also “ six mills of thirty shillings—twenty- 
seven salt-pits of twenty-seven siiilliiigs—thirty-tw'o fisheries of 
twenty-two shillings and tigbt-i>cnce—and wood for the |>annagc 
of one hundred mid twenty‘bogs.’' It is probable, however, that 
in this statement are comprehended the returns of the several ud- 
Jaceiit nuuiors that were subordinate to hlilton; a conjecture that 
is corroborated by the sentence, ‘ JEccias ducinuis hiij’m’ ten’ 
abb’ S’August ini:’ —^'I'he Abbot of St. Augustine bolds the Churches 
and tythes of this Manor. 

Though the fee of this Manor, as above stated, remained vest¬ 
ed in the Crown till a late period, it was frequently granted, for 
terms of years, or for continuance of life, to difterent iicrsons; 
and latterly, to the several Queens of this realm, in dower; or 
otliers of the roy;d blood, whq procun d i arions privileges liir the 
inhabitants. The grant of }he market was obtained in the thir¬ 
teenth of Edward the Second, by Queen Isabella, together with 
the hherly of holding a four <lays fair annually. In the surv» y of 
the maritime jilaces in Kent, made in the eighth of ElizalKUh, the 
number of houses were returned at 130; and of ships and ves.seis, 
tw e»ty-six of which were under ten tons, and the largest of t lie reniaiu- 
dcr did not exceed twenty. The low n is governed by a Portreeve, 
who is chosen aimnaily on St. James’s day, by such of the inhabi¬ 
tants of th? Parish as pay the church and poors’ rates. The 
Mat Let House and stand near the middle of the town; 

ami at a small distance northward is the Court House, an old lim¬ 
bered building, where: tlic manor courts are kejit, and other pub¬ 
lic meetings hcld^: beneath the latter is the town Gaol. 

’Pile Church is a large and handsome fabric, riediraled to the 
Holy’Dinily: it consists of two aisles, and two chancels, with a 
massive embattled tower at the west end, which, logellicr with the 
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*oath eJianccl, is composed of srjiiared flints, laid in even rows. 
TJie east windows are large, and pointed: that of tlie north chan¬ 
cel is divided into five lights, with numerous crockets above; the 
other has four trefoil-headed lights lielow, with three ranges of 
quatrefoil lights above. In the south chancel, or chapel, which 
belonged to the ancient family of Tiorihwood, is a Piscina, and 
two Stone seals, under the easterniuost of which is a monument of 
I’elvvorlh marble, with Brasses of 'thonias Akfe, who died in 
1509 , and his wife Margaret. Here is also an ancient tomb, 
>nrroundcd with square compartments, eontainihg shields of arms 
ill quaircfoils; this was probably for Sir John Norton, who 
died in the year 15;'! !■. On a slab in the middle of this chancel, 
also, are Brasses ol'a Knight anti his Lutly; the former is in plaW 
armour, stnndiiig on a greyhoiiwl, and has on a tabard of arms, 
di.'plaving, erniiiic, a cross engrailed, sable: from these arms, it 
is probalite, that this memorial was hiteuded for Sir John 
Northwooo, Kn(. who was Constable of (Jiieenborough Castle 
in the lir.-t of laiwiml tlie Fourth, and who was imried here in the 
twehtli of Henry the Sevenllf. 

The number of houses in this Parish, as retunietl under the Po¬ 
pulation Act, was 32-3; that of inliahitaiits, 2056. The Ouster 
i’isliny furnishes the prineipal source of employment to the latter, 
and hits tionc so for iiiany centuries. In the reign of King John, 
the right of lliis fishery, in the Manor and Hiindretl of Milton, ap- 
|K‘ars to have been gianted to the Abhcy at I'mcrsliain, to which 
it appertained at the Dissolution; but becoming again vested m the 
Crown at that jicrind, it was granletl, with the Manor, in the tenth 
of Charles the Firs', to Sir Edward Brown, and Chiistoplier Favell. 
From them, both the Manor and Fishery passed through some in¬ 
termediate possessors, to Philip Hi rboit, Earl of Pembroke and 
Monlgoiuery; and from that {leriod they have both liescended 
througii the .same owners. The Fi.ihcry, however, is held on 
lease by a company of Free Dredgers, who are*governed by flieir 
own parlieular rules, or bye-laws, made by ancient cosioin at the 
Conrt-baron of the Manor. The oysters produced fiom tlie 
grounds williiu the liiiiils of the Fishery, are in great request, un¬ 
der the name, of iS'afive MUtmu: their flavour is particulurly rich. 

There 
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There arc four wharfs bclongmg to this town; and ennsidcrahle 
quantities of com, and other produce of the neighbouring couiitiy* 
arc auauailv sliipped here for the London markets, goods of every 
kind being freighted ki return. 

In the western part of this Parish, " are several hundred acres 
of coppice-wood, which adjoin to a much larger tract of the like 
sort, cUending southward for the s|>ace of five miles. Tliese 
woods, eqwcially those in and n^r tfiis Parish, are noted tor the 
great plenty of Ckesnut stiibs^ interspersed promiscuously Ihrouglt* 
out tlieiii, and w liich, from tire quick and straiglit grgwtli of this 
kiod of wood, is very valuable. These are so numerous as to oc¬ 
casion the woods to be usually called ciicsimt woods; and in a pre¬ 
sentment made of the customs of Milton, in 1575, it is mentioned, 
that tlie occupiers of the three mills holden of tlie Manor, should 
gather yearly, for the Ia>rd of it, pine busliels of ‘ cheticiMUfs’ in 
Ckesnott fVood, or pay eigliteeu-jience by tlie year to the Queen, 
who had then the Manor in her own hands, and was possessed of 
300 acres of chesnutt wood within this iiutidred. Many of the 
chesnuts interspersed throughout this tract, liave the appearance of 
great age; and by numbers of,them, which now seem worn oof, 
and perishing, being made u$« of as the leraiini, or boundark's, as 
well of private property as of parishes, it is plain tliat tliqp were 
first pitched upon, in preterence to others, for that purpose, 
as being the largest ami most ancient ones of any tlien existing: 
and as these are hardly ever cut down or altered, they must have 
stoocT sacred to tliis use •from the first introduction of private pro¬ 
perty into this kingdom, and the first division of it kito parishes.'’* 
In the Marslies in the north-west quarter of this Parish is a Decoy 
for Wild fowl, great numbers of which are taken aniiually, and 
principally sold in tlie London marked. 

NOilTilWOOD, an extensive Manor ui Milton Parish, which 
had also the adilition of Chasteners, from the great quantity of 
chesnut trees growing indigenous in the adjacent woods, wiis 
granted to Stephen, sou of Jordan de Slieiiey, who lived ki the 
reigns of Ukbard the Finit and ^King John, and In'iiig desirous, 
says Phili])oU, to “ plant himself out of the Island (Shej)ey) in 

some 

* Hist, of Kent, A'ol. VI. p. 170. Svo. 
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some place not far distant, built lu re a Mansion-house, moated 
round, and a goodly well-wooded park, stored with plenty of deer 
and wild hoars; and had license from llie Archbislioj) of Caiilcr- 
hiiry, an<l religious men of Christ Church, to erect a free Chajiel, 
which some ohi peojile hereabout, who remembered it in the de¬ 
clining age, described to my father to be a curious piece of archi¬ 
tecture for form and beauty.”* This Stephen assumed the name 
Dc Norlhxi ond, or Northvsode; and Roger de Northwood, his son, 
occurs in the list of Kentish gcntlcftieii who were engaged with 
Richard the First at tJie siege of Aeon, in Ikdestine: this Roger 
Iws buried in the Church of Minster, together v, itli the Lady Bona, 
bis wife, by whom be had issue, Sir Roger de Northwood, a firm 
adherent to Henry tlie Third, and wlio, in the forty-first of tliat 
Sovereign, procured the tenure of bis hinds in Kent, to be changed 
from (iavel-kind to Knight's sj-rvice. His sou aiul successor, Sir 
John de Northwood, acconipaiiicd Eilward the First to Scotland, 
and was knighted at the siege of Carlaveroi k. He was Slierifl'of 
Kent, in the twentieth, twenty-eighth, thirty-third, aiu! thirty- 
fo'ulli, of the same reign; and in that of Edward the Second, re¬ 
ceived summons to Farliument f(om the sixth to the twelfth year 
of the latter Sovereign: several tjf his descendants had also the 
same honor; but at length the male line of this branch of the lii- 
milj becoming extinct in the reign of Henry the Eighth, this Ma¬ 
nor was allotted, on a division of the inheritance, to a co-heiress, 
then tlie wife of Sir John Norton, Knl. who became [lossessed of 
it in her right. This gentleman was knighted in the Low CAuntries 
by the Em|ieror Charles: he was Slierifi' of Kent in the fitlli of 
Henry the Eighth; and on his death, in 1534, was buried in Mil- 
ton Church. 'I’he last of tins family that resided at Northwood, 
was Sir 'Fhomas Norton, Knt. who was Slicrift’ in the seventeenth 
of James the First; three years afterwards, he sold this Manor to 
Manasses NorUiwootl, Esq. ofDan Comt, in Tlninct, who was 
tiescended from a collateral branch of its aucirttt owners. His son 
sold it to Sir 'A'illiam Tufton, of llothfield, Barf, in the reign of 
Charles the First; since which it lias had a \ariely of possessors. 

* ISLE 

^ f'ill.ire Caiitianuni, p. 238. Edit. I77ti, 
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ISLE or SIIEPEV. 


TnH E ISLE OF SHEPEY, with the two smaller Isles of Elm-’ 
ly and JInrty, which it includes, is about thirtvtwo luilcs in cir» 
cutnference, and contains the six Parishes of Jlinsicr, Queenbo- 
rough, Eastdmrch, A\arden, Levsdowiij and Elmlv, The nar¬ 
row arm of the sea called tjie Swale,' which separates it from the 
main land, and is still navij,ah!e for rc>sels of‘JOO Ions burtiieii, 
was in ancient times considert'd as tlir safest, and as siuh, was the 
usual j)iissage for shippiii" coiniii!; round the Xoilh Foreland into 
the Thames. When the IVunti-iiinc, which separated the Isle (>t 
Thanet from the rest of Kent, was also navigab!<-, thisdianncl, 
besides being the most sheltered, must have bei.i likewise the 
most direct way from the Dovvifs to London; hut as tiiat w.iler 
became progressively choaked up hy lise sands, and as the increase 
in the size of ships enabled them the better to wiilistainl the vioienre 
of the waves, the Swale was gradually dt scried, and is now only 
used by the vessels immediately eiiii'loyed in the trade of this part 
of Kent. * 

The Isle of Slici'tey was callbd by the .Saxons Sceapl^f, as xnj>- 
posed, from the great numbers of sheep that were cunslantly fed 
here. Tlie scmtheni skirls arc low and marshy, but the interior 
is diversified by small eminences. The cliffs, which extr nd to the 
direct^ length of about six miles, are principally composed of a 
loose friable marie, abounding in Pj/rius ; and fossils, both native 
surd extraneous: their greatest height, whieli is on the iioitli side, 
is about iiinet} feet. At the cast end is a long Beach, called Sltell- 
aicsj, from being entirely composed of*the fi agnicnts of shells throw n 
up by tire sea. The clifl’s belong to the three Manors of Minster, 
bhurland, and Warden; the owners of wliieli let them to the co|i- 
peras-inakcrs, w-ho^ employ the |)oor inhabitiints to collect the Py- 
xkte, or copperas-stoiics, which are continually washed out of the 

cliffs 


'i'his water, which is about twelve miles in length, appears to have 
been once considered as a part of the Thames, 
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cliffs by tlie force of tiic waves; tuid are of various forms, as glo¬ 
bular, bolrjoul, oblong, &c. Tlieir external covering is a ferru¬ 
ginous coat; within they are of a striated texture, commonly ra¬ 
diated from a centre. 'File LuJi llelmontii also abound in these 
clifls; (hey are in general of a conijtrcssed form, from twelve inches 
to two feet and a half long, aiul covered with a thick crust of in¬ 
timated clay.* Where flic clay is most tenacious, Mcniies are 
found of .scveial varieties, l.arge nodnles of jHtrifud ■■.oood, re¬ 
taining the appcarauce and grain oToak, are .likewise met with in 
the dirts, and on the shores; well as a vast number of fruits, 
nuts, &c. blit as these are always s;iturated with jiyritical matter, 
they very soon fall to |>ieces.I- Animal rnnain‘> have also becix 
found here of many dillereiit Kind.-; as the fliigli-hones, tusks, 
and grinders of an elepiianf; two species of tortoises; the heads, 
tails, anti palates, of fish •, the teeth and vertebnu of shaiiis; crabs, 
lobsters, shells, &c.l 

'i'he humidity of the atmosphere, and the noxious vapours that 
sometimes arise from the iiiar.>lios, render the living in this Isle 
very unplea.sant, except in the n^ilaiid parts, where the country is 
agreeably diversified by bill and dale. Fresh water is also extreme¬ 
ly scarce, hardly any (>art of Slicpey having any supply but from 
the clouds; Sheeriiess and (iueeuborougli excojited, where the 
inhabitants are supplied from deep wells, excavatetl with great 
labor. The roads are good, owing to the large quantities of fine 
gravel, procured from the jiits on the sea beach. The Ish is en¬ 
tered on the land side by means of three Verries, two of which 

are 

** TIkvc I’l/rihe were first *used for the making of copperas in the 
time of Eli/,abeih: about the year loVlJ, one Matthias Falconer, a Bra- 
banter, “ did try, and drew very good brimstone and copperas out of 
certain st mes gathered in great plenty on tlie shore near unto Minster.” 
Many hundred tons of copperas are now exported»annually. 

t One of the best ways of pre>erving them, perhaps, is to coat them 
over vviili a small quantity of the purest glue. 

J An account of these was published at the end of the Pltinitie Fatcr- 
skamienses, by F. Jacob, Esq. of Faversham. 
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are for foot passengers and cattle; the oilier is for carriaffcs, horses* 
&c. The latter is called the King’s Feny, and is the passage 
coninioiily freijuented, it l>eing cost-free to all travellers, except¬ 
ing on Stindays, on Paliii-Moiiday, Whit-Monday, St. James’s 
Day, and Micliaehiias Day; and after eight o’clock at night. The 
expense of niuintaiuing it, together with the sea-wall, and wharf, 
and the highways through the marshes, is defrayed by assessments 
made on the occujiiers of lands, Kc. The ferry-boat is moved 
forward by means of a cable about 150 bithoms in length, which 
crosses the water, and is fastened on each side. The rcrry-kee|)er 
bas a house to reade in, and has the exclusive privilege to dredge 
for oysters, within the xlistauce of sixty fathoms, on each side the 
cable.* 

The very convenient situation oj" the Isle of Sliei>ey for the de¬ 
vastating pursuits of the Danes, occasioned it to lie made their ac¬ 
customed place of rendezvous; aud they sometimes wintered here 
during the course of the ninth century. Tlie inhabitants were then 
but few, aud chiefly congregaterl in the neighbourhowl of Minster, 
where Sexburga, widow of Ercopibert, King of Kent, had found¬ 
ed a Nimmry, which, after hying several times piniidered by tlie 
invaders, was at length, in a great measure, destroyeiJ, and the 
Nuus diqrersed. The large Tumuli in the lower, or southern, 
part of the Isle, and which are termed Coterds by the country- 
people, are supposed to cover the remains of difl'erent Danisli 
chiefs,* who were slain in battle during their pirath nl incursions. 
The years which have been particularly recorded as those wherein 
these marauders were most active here, are 832; 845; Sol; and 
854:t iu the year lOlf), King Canute is said to have collected the 
scattered remains of his army in this Isle, after his ilefcat in (he 
vicinity of Oilbrd, by Edmund Ironside. SHEERNESS, 

* For some particiilars of the Agriculture of the Isle of Shepey, see 
p. 440, 441. 

-{• " ’Ihe \\h.4e hie,” says I.ambard, “ was scourged by the Danes, 
wlionic 1 may well call, as Aitila, the leader of the like people, called 
hirasc'f. Flagellum Dei, the whip or fiaiie of God, three limes within 
the space of tweaiie years, and a little more.” 
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SHEERNESS, 

The principal plate in the Isle of Shepcy, though only a cha^. 
pclry to Minster, is now an important maritime and market town. 
It is situated at the extreme southeni point of the Isle, and in tlw 
reign of Charles tlie First, was no more than a watery swamp, or 
morass; but being aftenvards judged essential to the security of 
the river Medway, the entrance of wh'r-h it effectually commands, 
it was fortified soon after the Restoration of Cliarles the Second. 
On tlic breaking out of tlie Dutch war, as the Medway was tlien 
the grand station of the Royal fleet, the general discourse turned 
on the imirortauce of this sjwt; and the King is stated to have 
hiraadf uudertakcu the erection of a sfrong Fori here;* for which 
purpose, lie made two jounmts hither in the beginning of tlie ye:tr 
and having seen the work commenced, left it to be com¬ 
pleted uiifhw the sujH'riiiteiideuce of liis eliicf Engineer, Sir Martiu 
Beckman, and one of the Commissioners of the Ordnance. From 
• some cause oi other, however, the new works were still in a very 
unfinished state, when the Dutch made their nicniorable attempt 
m>ou the shipping in tlie Medway, iu«the month of June following. 
Only twel’.e guns were then mounted, and these were soon si¬ 
lenced, and the works heat to the ground, by the enemy's fleet; 
which immediately landeii a uuinber of men, who look possession 
of the fort, whilst the fleet ag,un weighed, and proceeded up^tlMs 
river. Had the activity of the Dutch lieen equal to their courage, 
by far greater miscliief would have l>een done than was really 
effected; but after destroying the sbifiping as high up as Upnor 
Castle, they abandoned tlie cntAprisc, and on their return, re-em¬ 
barked the tr,)ops which they had landed here, and made sail for 
the coasts of Essex and Suffolk, which they kept in ularm for some 
time. This event rendered the necessity of a strong fortification on 
this spot extremely apparent, and a regular fortress was immedi¬ 
ately built, and mounted with a line of large and heavy cannon: 
at tlie same time, several smaller^ forts were constructed on the 

different 


** Ilastcd’i Kent, Vol, IF. p. 651. Fa. 
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(fiiferciit sides of the Medway, higher up, for its better defence. 
Since that period, the Fori of.Sheerness lias been greatly augnieiit- 
ed and strengthened, new works have been added, and many im¬ 
provements made; so that no enemy's ship can now pass, wiiliout 
the hazard ot' being sunk, or blown out of the wafer. The garri¬ 
son is commanded by a Governor, a Licuteiumt-fiovernor, a Fort- 
Major, and other inferior officers. Tiie Oriliiancc branch estab¬ 
lished here, is under the tlirection of a Storekoe|)cr, a Clerk of the 
Cheque, and a Clerk of the. Suriey. 

Adjoining to the Fort is the Kin:;'.-: Vtird, or Docl.-, wliicli was 
not made till some years after the Ibrmer had acquired a gicat 
portion of its present strength. I'his Yard was principally in¬ 
tended for repairing ships that were liut partially damaged, and 
for building frigiites, ami smaller vessels, from forty guns down¬ 
ward. The principal officers, arc a Jlesidcnl Commissioner, and 
his two Clerks, a Master .Sliipwriglif, and two .\ssisfaiits, a Master 
Attendant, a Clerk of the Cheque, a Clerk of the Survey, a Store¬ 
keeper, and othcis of interior rank, as iii tiie Dock-yard at Cliat- 
ham. The Chuprl is a inodern edilice, erected at the expense of 
Government for the use of the garrison; but all maniage-, burial.s, 
and other ecclesiastical rites,'" are perfonnctl at the (.,'hnrcii of Min¬ 
ster. The civil jurisdiction, however, has Iteeii cnlirely separated 
from that Parish. Tiie number of iniKiliitanls within the Fortress 
and Dock-yard, as returned under llie last .4cl, :a:d independent 
of jhe soldiery, was 1-1‘2C: tlic whole number, perhaps, including 
those who reside in the houses wilhonl the Fortress, and in the 
old sliips of war which have been stationed on tin- shore as hn-ulc- 
waters, maybe estimated at nearly 2000: the bulls of the sliiiis 
■just mentioned, are occupied by almul .scxeiity or eighty familie.s, 
and altogether present a very singular appearance, the chiimiies 
being raised of brick from tbc loxver giiir-dceks. 

For a long period, the garrison and inhabitants of Shcerness, 
experienced a great scarcity of fresh water, the chief supply being 
brought in vessels from Cbalhatn; but it was at length rlcteraiiued 
by the Board of Ordnance, tlieit attempt should bo made to 
sink a Well wilhiu the Fort; and the execution of this was entrust- 
1 cd 
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ril to Sir Thomas Hyde Page, an able engineer, whose skill and 
j>ersever:ince were found fully equal to the trust that had been re¬ 
posed in him. The preparation of the materials, ami the boring 
to ascertain the (lifFerent strata, were begun in .April, 1781; and 
the •iinking of the Well was cominenred on the fourth of June 
following. The land springs, iVe. which greatly internipted the 
progre-., of the work iluring the iinst 100 or l.iofeef, were ex¬ 
cluded I)v regularly sleining the inside oti the V»ell; till, at length, 
tiie wo'kineii eaiiie to an ioimeiHe sfrfUiim ol’cj^aik, wliicii, pre- 
veniitig the Inrther neces^ifv of sleining, etialiled them to proceed 
wi'li le,s inronveiiience. They went on, however, with great cau¬ 
tion; ai'.d having dug to the vast depth of ;;g8 feel, the augur, 
with whieli fliey weie li ving the strata, drojit down, and the water 
nidied up with siicii velocity, that the woikmcii could IiUidly be 
firawn out with suflicient haste to escape diowuing. lii sis hours 
it ro-e iS'Ofeei, and in a few day.s was wiltiiii eight feet of the 
top: and lias e\er since produced a never-failing supply; for, 
fhongti coiistanlly drawn out, it liasneier been lowered more than 
CdO feet. The (]nalily of the waltn- is tine and soft, and Us tera- 
peralure is soincwliat wanner than t|r,U commonly obtained from 
Ollier Wells. I'lom this Well, conjointly with that at Queen- 
boroiigh, not only llie g n 1 ison. and the iiihabilaiits, are su|)plicd, 
bnt also the sl;ipj>iiig which lie at anchor at the entrance of the 
jMcdwav. 

til 1.! NllOllOLdH, a siindl lioroiigli-lowii, ahout two miles 
and a hall to Ilie south from Shcenie.ss, was anciently called Cy- 
7t;»g/’i(rg, trom heloiigiiig to the Savon Ivings, who had a Castle 
hero, near the western eiilraiire <of the Swale, which was afterwards 
deiioniinated tlie Cust/c of Shepry. On or near the .site of this 
fortress, Ivlward the Third couiuiciired a new, more extensive, 
and magnificent Castle, in the thirty-sixth of his reign, and it was 
finisheil about six years afterwairds, ‘ being rallied,’ as tlie King 
himself informs us, in his Leltor.s Patent, bearing date on tJie tentli 
ol May, in his forty-second year, ‘ for the strength of the realm, 
and for the refuge of the inhlbilaiits of this Isle.’ The architect 
was the celebrated William of Wykehani, aAerwards Bishop of 
Miiiclicstcr, whose abilities, like tliose of Bishop Gumlulpb, of 
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Rochester, were equiilly adapted to the construction of warhko iw 
of ecclesiastical buildings. When the Castle was romplete<l, Ed¬ 
ward rame to inspect it, and resided in it several days, during 
which time he made this a free Borough, and ordered it to be 
called Sueen-borougk, in honor of bis own Queen, Philippa of 
Haiiiault. By his Charter of lncor|H)ration, which bears date in 
1366, he conferred s\indry privileges on the Burgesses, and cin- 
pow'ered them to elect a Jlayor, two Buiiifis, &c. annually, which 
officers were to fake tlieir oavh of allegiance before the Constable of 
the Castle, and to act as Juslires of the Peace within the liberty 
of the Corporation. He also granted them the lilMirly of holding 
two markets weekly; and three years afterwards, as if for the 
fHirpose of niaintahiing his own estahlislunent, he a|)pointed Queen- 
borough a staple for wool. 

The Castle does not appear to have ever hecii of jrarticular 
Mse ; set it was repaired in the second of llicirard the Third, and 
again in the time of Henry the Eighth, in the year lo3d. It seems 
probable, also, tliat sonic further reparations w'ere executed in Uit 
time of Elizabeth; as Mr. T. Johnson, in his ‘ DcacHptio ItinerU 
Plantarum Invesligutionis ergo siacepti in ugrum Cuntianim,’ men¬ 
tions that the top of a noble large dining-room, or hall, w liich he 
saw in the Castle, had round it the arms of the nobility and gen¬ 
try of Kent; and that in the middle were those of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth, with the dale 1593, Ireneath some highly panegyrical veraes, 
advlressed to tfiat Sovereign. 

In the survey of the Castle, ma<to by order of the Parliament 
in the year ifi.'iO, it is stated to consist of “ twelve rooms of one 
range of buildings below, and of .about forty rooms from tlie first 
story upward ; being circular, and built of stone, with six towers, 
and certain out-houses ; the roof being covered with lead : that, 
wittun tlie circuniferetice of the Castle, was one little round court, 
paved with stone ; and in the middle of Uiat, one great well; and 
without the Castle, was one great court surrounding it: both court 
and Castle faekig surrounded with a great stone wall, and lire out¬ 
side of that moated round, tlic*wMblc cootaining upwards of three 
acres of land.” It was aUo stated tJiat “ the whole was much out 

of 
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of rppair, aaad no ways defensive of the Commonweallli, or the 
Island on which it stoo<l, being buiU in the time of boms and ar- 
roivs; and that as no platform for the planting of cannon could 
he erected on it, and it having no command of the sea, altliough 
near unto it, it was not lit to he kept, hut deniolislied; and that 
he materials were worth, besides the cltarge of taking down, 
179 CI. IC j-d.” The Castle was soon afterwards sold, and imme-^ 
Jiatcly demolished ; hut tlic moat that surroiuided it, and the 
JVell, still remain to point out its site. The latter, which hatl Ireen 
tartly filled up with rubbish, was re*opencd by ordfr of the Com¬ 
missioners of the Navy in the year 172o, on account of the scar- 
rily of wafer that existed at Shcerness, where not any could then 
;>e obtained for domestic uses, but what was brought from Chat- 
■laui. On clearing out the well, it was found to be nicely steined 
vith Portland stone to the depth of. COO feet, the diameter being 
four feet eight inches. Having fixed a trimk about four feet be- 
iow that, the workmen commenced boring through a very close 
rlueibh clay, and, after three days and a half’s labour, the augur 
dipited in at tlie depth of eighty-one feet nmre, wlicu the water 
niniediately burst up, and kept gradually rising till, on the eighth 
Jay, it had attained to tlie height ofi 176 feet: the quality was 
jxcellent, and it has furnished a very almndant supply ever since, 
;t has l>cen computed that tlie bottom of this Well is 166 feet, 
nid of that at Shcerness, upwards of 200 feet, below tlte deepest 
^art of the adjacent seas. 

This Borough afiords a curious proof of Uie inequality of our 
i’.irlianieutary Ilcprcseiitation; and how ill understood, or, if un- 
lerslood, how much disregankd, tlie principles of popular riglit 
nust liave been, when it was tirsf sunnnoned to return two Mem-r 
jers to Parliament. This took place in the tiuricentb of Elizabeth, 
tbout which time the number of “ houses inhabited iu Queenbo- 
ough was only 23 ; and of jM'rsons lacking liabitatioii, one.". 
_'iKler the ejiarter granted in the seroiul of Charles the First, the 
ight of election was vested in tlic inhabitant Burgesses: but 
»y a resolution of the House of Crwnmons, made in April, 172y, 
I was declared that it leskled only in the Mayor, Jurats, and 

7. ■/. Coinmou- 
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Common-council. This resolution, however, is not now observed; 
and the Members are at present returned by the Mayor, Jurats, 
Bailifls, and Burgesses, whose number amounts to about 150; the 
patronage is in the Admiralty and Board of Orduanre. 

The Church is dedicated to the Holy Trinity: it consists of a 
nave and chancel, with a tower at the west end, of more ancient 
date than the body of the building: the intiuior is neat. It was 
originally built as a chapelry to Minster, but has long been made 
parochial. Tlie houses <in Qucenborougli form one wide street, 
principally of modem buildings ; the inhabitants arc cliiefly fisher¬ 
men, and oyster-dredgers. 

MINSTER derives its name from the Minutrc founded here for 
Nuns by Scxbiirga, widow of Ercombert, King of Kent. It was 
completed about the year d?-', and richly endowed through the 
interest of the foundress, who ^rlareil in it .seventy-seven Nuns, and 
became the first Abbess ; but alterwanis resigned that oflice to her 
daughter Ermenilda, and retircil to Ely, where her sister Ethel- 
dred presided. This foundation was greatly oppresse-d, atid at 
length nearly destroyed, hy the Danes; yet, after their invasions 
had ceased, it was again tfnautwl hy a few Nuns, and continued 
♦o exist, though in a vei^ mean state, till the year 1130, when 
Corboyl, Archbishop of Canterbury, re-edified the buildings, and 
dedicating tbein to St. Mary, and St. Sexburga, rejtleiiislierl them 
with Nuiis of tiic Benedictine Orrler. In the eighth of Richard 
tjjc -Second, the |)ossessions of thi.s Nunnery,were valued at 
1+s. 8d. yet at the perirrd of the Dissolution, its whole annuai in¬ 
come was estimated at no more than “s. lOld. it then con¬ 
tained a Prioress and ten nuns only. Tw'o years afterwards, the. 
site, and all the estates of the dis.solved Nunnery, were gratiled 
to Sir Thomas Cheyney, Lord Warden and Treasurer of the 
Knig’s Household, whose son Henry, afterwards kniglitetl, ai.d 
created Lord Qlieyney of Toddiiigfon, exchanged the Esi-aie and 
Manor of Minster with Queen Elizaheth, who re-gniiited them to 
Sir Thomas Hoby, of Bisham, in Berkshire. UK .son. Sir Ed¬ 
ward Hoby, Kniglit, was made Constable of (^iieenboroug'i 
Castle, where lie resided, and died in ifilfi; having prciioudy 
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sold this Manor to Mr. Henry Richards, who bequeathed it to 
flabricl Livcsey, losq. of Hollingborne, whose son, Sir Michael 
Livcsev, conveyed it to Sir John Hayward, of Holliugbome-Hill; 
and he dying in Ki.'JO, left if, by will, dated in the preceding year, 
in Irnst, f<*r eliarilable uses. 

Searcely any remains of the conventual buildings are now stapd- 
iii", but a Gate-House, and part of Ihc Church: the latter con¬ 
sists of two ai^les, a chancel, and a neat chapel, with the lower 
part of a squaie lower at the west end, crowned by a kind ot 
pent-house spire, and opening to the north aisle by a pointed arch. 
'I'lie entrance into the Church I'roni the soutli porch, is under a 
seini-circular arch, with Norman mouldings, in the south wall of 
the chancel is an ancient tomb, under a higli pointed arch, having 
a range of ciiKjucfoil arches below the inner mouldings, rising 
from sliort columns, the bases ol'NvhicIi are lions courhant. U|)- 
on the tomb is the odigies of a Knig/u 'I’cntplar, reclining on bis 
banner un<l shield, with his band resting on a beliiiet, and at bis 
feet an armed page, much mutilated. BeluiKl the Knight, to¬ 
wards tlie back of the recess, is a jierfcct horse’s head, einerg'uig 
from the waves, as if ill tlie action of*swiinniing ; the pinnacles and 
finials, which crowned the iipjier part’of the tomb, are broken ofl’. 
This inomiinent is stated to have been erected in coiiiinenioration of 
Sir. lloBEiiT HE SHt iiL tNi), Lord of Shurland, in the Parisli 
of Last church, who w as created a Knight Ihianeret by Ednaril 
the First, Ibr his gallant conduct at the siege of Carlaverock, in 
Scotland. His tonih, says I'hilipott,’ *• is heroine the scene of 
much falsehooil, and popular error; the vulgar having digged out 
ot his vault, many wild legends mid romances, as namelv; that 
he buried a priest alive ; tlnit lie swam on bis horse two miles on 
the sea to the King, who was then near this Isle on ship board, to 
purchase bis pardon ; and having obtained it, swam back to tlie 
shore, where being arrived, be cut off the head pf bis said horse, 
because, it was alKnned, be bad acted this by inagick ; and that 
tiding a Iniiiting a tweUeiiiontli after, his horse stumbled, and 
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threw him on the skull of his former horse, wliieb blow so bruised 
him, that from that contusion, he rontracted an inward impostii- 
iiiation, of which lie, died." This tale of Philipott's has several 
variations, the principal of which is, “ that, after the Knight re¬ 
turned from obtaining the King's pardon for his crime, he recob 
lected a prediction, that the horse which he then rode would oc¬ 
casion bh death, and, to prevent this, he drew his sword, and 
slew the faithful animal that had carried him through the waves; 
but that long afterwards, seeing the bones hleacliing on the ground, 
he gave the skull a contemptuous kick ; and having wounded his 
foot by so doing, the wound mortified, and liis death followed.” 
That the horse's head on the tomb, alludes to some particular 
circumstance in the Knight’s history, is e.vticmely jirohable, though 
these wild relations obscure the truth. Philijiott imagines it to 
have arisen from his having obtained a grant of various liberties 
for his Manor of ShurlamI, among which were the right to 
' wrecks of the seawhich right “ is evermore esteemed to reach 
as far into the water, upon a low ehh, as a man can ride in and 
touch any thing with the )K)int of his laiire.”' It should be ob¬ 
served, Uiat the figure of a horse’s hca<l is also displayeti by tlie 
vane on the top of the sjiire of the Church. 

On the pavement before the altar, are Bra.f.srs of a Knight and 
his Lady: the former is in armour, and cross-legged, with large 
spurs, a long sword, and a lion at his ti-ct: the latter has three 
bars, wavy, on her mantle ; and at her feet, a talbot «log : tlie in¬ 
scription is gone, but doubtless recorded the memory of StR 
Roger de Nokthwood, and Bana his wife, who died in the 
feign of Henry the Third.f 

Beneath the arch wbirli separates the Chancel and North Cha¬ 
pel, is the allar-lomh of StR Thomas Cheyney, Knight of the 
Garter, and Lord Warden of the Ciinpic Ports, wlio was first 
buried in an adjoining fabric, suppo.sed by some to have been the 
Chapel of the Nunnery, but afterwards removed hither : he died 
in December, 155.9. In the north wall, under an obtusely pointed 
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arch, is another altar-tomb, on which is a recumbent figure in 
white marble, <lrcsseil in the armour of the sixteenth century. 
'I'liis has long been said to represent a Spaiush Ambassador; 
but Ijy an entry in the Parish Register, it appears to be the effigies 
of a Spanish General who was taken prisoner by Sir Francis Drake, 
most probably on the deteat of the luvincible Armada : the entry 
is as follows: “ Senior Cerinenio : Taken by Sir Francis Drake, 
168S ; died prisoner on board a Ship at the Nore ; buried 1591." 

EASTCHL RCll deiived its name fia>m its situation with respect 
to Minster, and consists principally of the three Manors of Shur- 
LANi>, Nr)RTiiwooi), and Ki ngsborol uu. The former gave 
name to the ancient family of the Sliiirlauds, of whom Sir Jeffrey 
de Shnrland was Constable of Dover Castle in the nintli of Henry 
tlie I'hird. His son. .Sir Robert, whose iiioimment is in Minster 
Chnrcli, was Lord Warden of the Cinqvie Ports, and “ having 
improved his reputation,” siiys Philipotf, “ with many noble and 
vvortliy actions, left that only to pcrirctuate his name to posterity ,” 
lie having diwl witliout male-issue. Margaret, his daughter and 
In-iress, married .Sir William de Chcyncy, of Patricksbonie-Chey- 
jiey, in whose descendants, many'of whom were Knights of the 
.Shire, and Sheriffs of Kent, this Manor remained vested till the 
reign of Eli/abetli. Sir Thomas Cheyney, Knight of the Garter, 
who lies burierl at Minster, rc-huiit the old Manor House of Jlie 
.Slmrluiids, with materials said to have been brought from Chilham 
Ca.slle, wherein he had previously resided. Tiie remains ofJhis 
new Mansion evince it to have been a large and sjileudid ediiice : 
it was situated about half a mile eastward from the Church, and 
was built ill tJie fiiriii of a quadrangle, the front of which, now 
ntodeniiited, and converted into a fanii-hoiist', with the iiorlli- 
west side, and some of the out-buihiiiigs, are yet standing. His 
son, afierwards Lord Clieyncy, exchanged this Manor and Scat 
with Queen Elizabeth, who leased them to §ir Edward Hoby, 
Constable of Qtieeiiliorough Castle, for the term of his own life, 
and that of his w ife and brother ; but the entire fee confinned 
vested ill the Crown till Jaiiic^ the Second granted it to Philip 
Herbert, afterwards Fatrl of Pembroke, to whose collateral de- 
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scendants this Manor still belongs. Navilm-ood was the ancient 
estate and residence of the Is’orthwoods, who afterwards resided 
at Nortliwood, in Milton; and one ofwiioni alienated Ihis Manor, 
about the latter end of the rcigti of Edtvard the Fonrtli, to Wil¬ 
liam Warner, Esq. Ills grandson again sold it to Sir Thontas 
Cheyney in the time of Henry the Eighth, whose successor, Eli¬ 
zabeth, having obtained it in exchange, it contitiued in the Crown 
till it was granted, witli Shurland, to Philip Herbert, and has 
since descended in the same line as that Manor. 
was ancient demesne belonging to the Crown, till Queen Elizab»;tli 
granted it to Henry Car}', afterwards Lord Hunsdon, who dis¬ 
posed of this estate, in the beginning of the reign of James the 
First, since which it has had a variety of possessors. 

The CJiitrch, wliich is dedicated to All-Saints, is a spacious and 
baiidsoinc embattled edifice, baling a square tower at the we^t 
end. It Ibrmerly belonged to tlie Abbot and Convent of Boxley, 
who, in the iiinllt of Henry the Sixth, had a piece of land granted 
them by the King’s Letters Patent, to erect a new Church bore. 
In this fabric is a hainisonic monument in commemoration of (iA- 
BRIEL Livesky, Esq. v^lio tvas Sheriff of Kent in the eigliteenlh 
of James the First, ami his Aifc Anne, daughter of Sir Michael 
Sondes, of Throwlcy, Intth of whom are representerl by full- 
length figures King on the tomb : Uie, former died in tlie year 
I6'22. 

The Churches of Wauden and Elmly are now in ruins, but 
disjilay nothing reniarKablc : that of Leysuown is a Miiall, mat 
modern buihiitig, of one pace, slandiiig a little to the east of the 
remains of the former tower, which having declined nearlv .seven 
feet from the jierpeiidiciilar, was taken down to within eight feet 
from the ground. 

The channel of the water, tn fleet, which divided the ISLE C)F 
JlAR'ry from th|it of Shej)cy, is now almost filled up, and, ex¬ 
cepting at high tides, or over-tlows, may be easily crossed. The 
land rises gradually in the centre of the Isle, near wliich stands 
liie Church, wliich i.s a small ne<it structure, dedicated to St. Tlio- 
iiias the Aj oslle. The inbabitaDts scarcely amount to twenty, 
I and 
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atui are chiefly employed in tending tlie sheep, which are con¬ 
stantly tied here to the number of -l-OOO. Tlie Manor of the 
Mote, in this Isle, afi'ords, in the account of its tlescent, one of 
(he, last iiislances in which Trial by Batik was demanded, and 
awarded, on a claim of right. This occurred in the reign of 
Eiizah(^lh, ill whose third year John Chevin, while a minor, sold 
this <‘.slale to Mr. Thomas Paramour ; but, on his arrival at full 
age, again |iassed it away to John Kyiie and Simon Lowe, who 
having brought a writ of Right to recover. Trial by Battle was 
demanded by Paramour, and it was determined that it should l)c 
fought before the Judges of the Court of Commrm Pleas, io 
'I'olhill Fields, Westminster. At the appointed time, the cham¬ 
pions of the parties met in the field, propeily accoutred ; and, 
atier much ibrinal ceremony, and in the presence of se»eral thou- 
saiul peojile, proclamation was ’made for the appearance of the 
claimants, Kyne and Lowe, who not answering, a non-suit was 
piaycil, and allowetl, with costs of suit, on the part of Paramour. 

1 hat !attic was not joined, was <miug to the interposition of the 
(.hieen ; yet all tli,e reipiisite forms were gone through, that the 
deleii'laut's right miglil be aseorlained. 

I-M> op. ISLE OF SIirrEV. 

'J'F.NIIAM, or TFA NIIXM, as it was formerly, and is now 
oi-easionally, wiitleii, was given in exchange tor other laii4f to 
the Monaslcrv of Christ Chuieh, Canleiburv, by Ceiuilph, King 
ot Meiria, and it rontimied parcel of tlie possessions of that 
touiulatiun 'till a few years after the Conquest, when, on the di¬ 
vision made by .Archbishop ],anfrane, it was allotted, with other 
lands, for bis own maintenance, and that of his successors, Aicli- 
lii.'hops ol' (i'anlerbury. These prelates had a Palace here, in 
vvhirli they Irequently resided in great pomp; atjd in thisMau.sioy 
died .\rehbisliop Hubert Walter, in the time of King John, who, 
•III healing ol his death, “ hrast foorih into greet iov, and sayde, 
lh;d he was never a King (in dertlc) hetbre that houre."* In the 
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forfy-fi>urfh of Henry the Tliird, Archbishop Boniface procured 
the grant of a market weekly, and a three (lays annual fair, for 
this Manor; l)ut tlie former has been discontinued tar beyond 
memory. In the month of February, Strafford, the tlien 

Ardibishop, entertained Edward llie 'fliird in his Palace here, du¬ 
ring some days; and several Ixlters Patent of that Sovereign bear 
date from Tenliiun in that y<’ar. lire Manor continued to belong 
to the See of Canlerbun’ till the reign of Henry tlie £i;,dith, 
with whom it was excltaiigctl l<y Archbishop Ciannicr. In the 
fifth of James the First, it was granted to John Ilofier, Esq. of 
the adjoining Parisli of Einsled, svho, in the fourteenth of the 
same reign, was created Lord Teynham, and who.se tlesrenciaiif, 
the pre.scnt Lord Teynham, is now owner. 

The Church, which is dcdicatctl to St. Mary, is situated on a ri¬ 
sing ground, at a .short distance from the marshes; it i.s a large hand¬ 
some building, built in the form ot' a rro.ss, ssith an etnbatlled 
lower at tlie svest end. The east window is elivided into five tre¬ 
foil-headed lighl.s, with numerous smaller ones above : the other 
windows are in the lancet form, or have ohtnse arches. In one of 
the chancel windows is the figure of the Virgin Mai-y fcaehing the 
infant S.iviour to read •, aiul in the eastern windows ol'the transept 
are several legendary repiescntalion.s, as (Jeorge and the Dragon, 
Sic. together with .some episcopal remains. On a slab in flic pave¬ 
ment of tiie chancel, arc Brassrs of \Vii,i,iAM Pai.mkk, rthe 
sonfie of William Palmer, of Horndoii, in the County of Flssex, 
Cient.) who died in June, Ih'S.O, and lUi^ahclh, his wife, who died 
in February, the same year. They arc both in the dresses of the 
times; the former has a ruff, short cloak, and doublet, wifli very 
large hows at his knees and shoes, a pointed beard, and large 
whiskers. .4bove is an escutcheon of arin.s, viz. quarterly, first 
and fourth, three escallops for Palmer; second and third on a 
Ihicf indenicd, fiiree martlets, impaling a f’c.ss dancetle, liclwecn 
three eagles, di.splaye<l. In llic south end of the transept, which 
is called the Frognal, or I'rogenliall Chancel, from being apprv>- 
piiafed lo the Manor of FRotJENiiAt.i,, in Ibis l*arisli, several 
of tlie Frogeiilialls lie buried ; and among them John Frocen- 
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HALE, Esq. who died ii» November, 141'4'; he is rei)respnte(l by a 
lirass in conijdeat plalo-arniour, uilh a collar ol' SS, #oun<I his 
neck. 

'I'enliam is slated to have been the place where Rickard Jlarrijs, 
Fruilerertc> Henry the Eight!), planted lO.s acres of’ricli land, about 
the year 15^3, ‘ sutli cherries, pijiins, and goldcn-ioinets,’ wliieh 
he had procured at great exiMaise aixl trouble froni beyond sea ; 
nil the former fruits of this kind, thal bad been i))lroduced into 
Britain, ‘ having lost their native eicelienee bv length of time.’ 
I'roni hence all the cherry gardens itnd apple oichards of Kent 
Io(tk their rise ; and tliis neighbourhood, puilicnlarly till a veiy 
recent iieriod, was abundantly slocked uith tlie^e fruits ; but since 
the cultivation of hops has been more attended to, many of the 

a]>ple and cherry plantations have been grubbed up to convert 

• 

into ho|)-g)Ounds. 

The Charrhrs of MI USTON, TO\(;, and BAPCHILD, though 
small edilices, are all ol‘ high antirpiity, and exhibit some inteixrst- 
ing spr'ciinens of the architecture ol‘ the Saxon and Norman ages. 

The cxteiior walls of 'l ong Church are all of jiiorc tnodern dale 

• • 

than the inside of the fabric, the three aisles of which are sepa¬ 
rated by plain semi-circular arches, spiinging tVoni four square 
massive piers, and one i-ound colunin, all of them having plain 
tinted eapituls. Bapehild ('linreli consists ot' a nave, and noitli 
aisle, with two ehaneels, and a s(piare tower, havi))g a shingled 
spin-, rising lioin the middle of the south side. The aiclnS be¬ 
tween the nave and aisle, are semi-circular, and spring from ma.v 
siveeoluums; two of which are octagonal, and one hexagonal; 
these also have Ihitcd capit:)Js. ’Fhe chanccds, which ai’c of u 
more ro ent date, are separated by obtasely-poinled arciies, rest¬ 
ing on circular columns, willi capitals ot' foliage. Tl)e north 
chancel appears to have belonged to the S.'. Clcrex, some of whos<? 
mutilated figures remain in the windows, with the names Juhn 
Sij/nt-chr. 

Widred, or Wilhred, King of Kent, is recorded to have assem¬ 
bled a Great Council of the Noliilily and Clergy, in the yeartiO-l, 
at liwanccid, or B.wctHLi), as that name has been supjuised to 
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mean by several antiquaries. Another Council is also stated to 
have been held at Becanccld in the year 7Pfi> by Arclihishop 
Athelard; yet the truth of this latter statement lias been much 
questioned. Bishop Gibson supposes the Durokvi m of the Itine¬ 
rary to liave been at Bapchild ; yet his opinion does not apjTear to 
be tbmided on smhcient evidence. 

Tlie Parish of Tong is traditionally said to have derived its 
name from Thixan^-ceustrc; the appellation given to a I'ortress 
reputed to have been built Iv're by Henghst, on receiving a g; uit 
from Vortigern of as much land as he could encompass with an 
Ox-hide; and which he afterwards cut into 'I'lncunc',^, or 'i'hon^s, 
and with them surrounded the spot whereon lu* erected his Castle. 
Leland, with most of the Kentish historian.s, supjtort the local aji- 
plication of this laic in re.spcct to Tong, in Kent; but Caindcu, 
Tindal, and other writer.s, assign it to Thong Castle, in Lincoln¬ 
shire ; arid on better grounds, perhaps, if we consider that the 
first victory obtained by tlic Saxons, after their arrival in Britain, 
was ill the latter county. It is probable that the, cla.ssical reader 
may entertain some doubts of the whole relation, as ^ irgil’s story 
of the foundation of Carthage,* by Dido, is evidently its counter- 
|>art. The site of Tong Castk is about a quarter of a mile to the 
north of the higli road : the present remains arc a high mount, 
and a deep and broad moat surrounding it: the springs which 
formerly supplied the latter with water, now turn a corn-mill at a 
shor| distance below. Sevend urns, a brass helmet, a sword, &c. 
have, at cUfierent times, been dug up wilbiii tlie area of the Castle. 
The large tract of marshes which extends tlirougii the Parislies 
that have been last described, have been regarded as rendering the 
air so unhealthy, as to have given rise to the following well-know u 
proverb: 


lie that will not live long. 

Let him dwell at Murston, Tcnliam, or long. 

RODMERSIIAIil Church is deflicated to .St. Nicholas, and con¬ 
sists of lliree aisles, and two eliant els: the .soulli cbanrel belongs 
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to the Lu$hi.n"lon.i, Lords of (lie Manor; and in its south srail 
lias two very ancient arches, probably desi'rned for Scdelia. In 
the principal chancel is an ancient wooden Scat, willi a {lannellcd 
front, divided into three equal jiortions by elbows: the back is a 
screen of potliic opcii-work, wiili an over-hanging canopy, having 
a frieze of (bliyge. In the west window of the north aisle, is a 
small mutilated tigure, in stainetl glass, of Edward the Contessor. 

On Jl’DDE HILL, in ihe Parish cjl’O speinge, was a ilonian 
Camp, or station, most probably Ihe DruoLEVi'M of Antoninus, 
as the situation is tavondde, and the distatice corresponds witii tlie 
best copies tif the Itineran. Wilhin the area which occupies Uie 
sinnniil oi' the eininence. ami apjiarenlly contained between three 
and tour acres of ground, is a respectalile; mansion, called JuDDK 
Hot ,sK,or .ludd-'s I'oUi/, said to liaie been built I'roin the designs 
of Inigo Jones, about the year ibo'J, by Daniel Jaddi, ‘ a busy 
Coniniittee-inaii, and Sequestrator,’ who had oblaineil this estate 
on the sale of the lands of tlie Dean and Chapter of Rochester, 
and was again ilisiinsst'sscd after the Restoration. The Camp was 
of a square form, with the corners rounded oil, and surrounded 
by a very deep aiwi broad ditch, tfie south and east sides of which 
arc still entire, together with pari of the north side ; but the west 
side has been long levelled ; witliiii the area on the south was a high 
aililicial mount. In the gardens of Judde House, which are also 
within the area. Roinan coins of the Emj'erors Hadrian, Marcus 
.Aurelius, Arcadius, <S:c. have been found ; and in forming » new 
road from the snminit of the bill, westward, a considerable quan¬ 
tity of fVagments ot' Pioman ctdinary ware, and a medal of Vespa¬ 
sian, were iliscovered inlermiNcd with many parcels of oyster- 
shells.* This estate is now leaseii oat by the Dean and Chapter of 
Rochester; aii<l is at present tenanted by Colonel Aclmmty. 

.At a small distance from Judiie Hill, says Hasted, “ on the op¬ 
posite or north side of the high road, are weral Breast-works 
cast up across the field facing the west; and at the bottom of the 
hill, in the next field to this, arc the ruitis of Stone Chapel, in 

which 
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which Jiunibcrs of Koinan bricks arc interspersed among the flints} 
and in the midst of the south tvali is a sepatate piece of a Koinan 
building, about a rod in length, and nearly' three feet high, coin- 
|»os»’d of two rows of Koinan tiles, each al>out fonrieeii incJies 
square; and upon them arc laiel small hewn stones. Imt of no re¬ 
gular Slice or slia|H', for aliout a fool high, and then tiles again, 
and so on altcniatclv.”* A'arious Koinan remains, most prohahiv 
having had some eonneetion with the station at Jndde Hill, 
have also been fonwl in the cvivirons of Faversluim ; and on I)a- 
linglon Hill, near that town, a Roman. Burial-place has been dis¬ 
covered, “ which (ontained upuards of twenty urns, and some 
other vessels of various sizes, ami coloured eaj lhs.’’t 

At OSPRINGE, or OSPKINGE STREET, was an Hospital. 
or Maison Diet, situated close to the small stream that runs 
through the village. Tiiis was (ouiided by Henry the Third, 
about the year 1C3.), for a Master and tliret; regular Brethren of 
the Order of tlic Holy Cross, and two secular Clerks, who were 
to pniy for the soul of the. founder, and the souls of his Koval 
predecessors ami sueressors: they were also directed to be hospi¬ 
table, aiul to give ‘ eiifertaiiiiHciit to the poor and needy passen¬ 
gers and pilgrimsand esjieeially ‘ to relieve poor lepersfoi 
whose seirarate use, and to prevent infection, a distinct building 
was erected, o|>p<).sife to the llosjiital. In (he reign of Edwani 
the Fourth, the Master, and one of tlie Bretincii, dying suddenly, 
as surmised, from the |)lague, the remaining inmates forsook tiie 
iionse, witliont taking any care to chnsi* other Brethren; through 
which neglect the possessions of tiie Hospital escheated to the 
Crown ; and were finally granted to St. John's (’ollege, Cam¬ 
bridge, by Henry the Eiglith, fhrongh the interest of Fisher. 
Bishop of Rochester. The remaining hnildings of the Hospital have 
long been converted into dweiling-hoiises. Ospringe Chun k is an 
ancient fabric, dedicated to St. Peter and St, Paul, and standing 
al>out half a mile I'roiu the village on the south : it had formerly 

a circular 

of Kent, \’ul. \ I. p. jOj. 
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a circular tower, built with flints, at the west cntl, which fell to 
the grouiul svhile the bells were ringing to celebrate the return of 
King William from Flanders, on the eleventh of October, 15’95. 
On the slreunt which flows through the village, and afterwards 
falls into Favershaiii Creek, arc some extensive Gtaipowder Works, 
both belonging to tlovernment, and in private hands. A neat range 
of Barracks for infantry has been recently built in this village. 


F.WERSIIAM 

Is a town of remote origin, situated on a navigable ann of the 
Swale, and priaci|>ully consisting of four strt'Cts, forming an irre¬ 
gular cross, in the centre of which is the (iuildhall and Mar¬ 
ket-place. Though a boiougli by prescriptive right, as well as 
by charier, it does not appe-ar* c\er to have lieen summoned to 
return Members to Parliament: it has, however, iK-cn itself tlic 
place of.meeting of a Wiuunegemot, or Council of the Wise Men,* 
assembled by King Alhelstan, about the year J)J0, “ to enact 
laws, and constitute methods for the future observance of them.’* 
At that time the town formed part of the Royal demesnes, as it 
ha<i long before, as appears from a charier giiuited to the Arcfi- 
bishop of Canterbury, by Cenulph, King of Mercia, in SI2, where¬ 
in if is styled ‘ the King’s little 'fowii of Fe/rcskami 

it seems probaltlc that tlic Saxon Kings had a I'ulacc here, and 
that a market, and tviher liberties, ba<l be<m granted to the iniwibi- 
tantslong before tlie Conquest, through which it gradually attained 
consequence. In the Domesday Book, it is returned as held by 
King William by the name qt‘ Favreshant, and as then having, 
among other ap|)cndagcs, “ thirty villeins, with forty borderers, 
five servants, and one mill of twenty siiillings, wood for the pan¬ 
nage of too hogs, a market of four pounils value, and two salt- 
pits of three shillings and two-|vencc; and in the city of Canter- 
buiy, three houses belonging to the iiiaiior. In the whole value, 
in the time of Cdwiird the Confessor, it wa.s worth sixty pounds, 

all 


S' ‘ PiUilcntiim Comentus.' 
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all but fiv<‘ shillings; and afterwards, sixtv fiounds; and now it is 
worth four times twenty pounds.” Fronr the high value of the 
market, as stated in this rerord, it is evident (hat the town must 
then have been a plare of eotisiderable resort and traflie. 

“ The Manor of Faversluun," says Hasted, “ with tlie Ilnii- 
dred ap|)endant to if, remained part of the pos'e^sions of the 
Crown till about the be"inning of King Stephen's reign, when it 
was granted to William do, Ipre, a foreigner,’ whom, l'i>r his faith¬ 
ful services ngainst the Kinpress Maud, the King, in his se\(‘nlh 
year, created Eail of Kent: hut within a few years lesolving to 
found an Abbey here, he. with liis Queen, Matilda, aliont the year 
1147, exchanged the Manor of Lilleclnireh. willi its appurte¬ 
nances at Higliam, (in the Ilmidrod of Iloo, which was ot' tlie 
Queen’s inheritance,) and other premises in his Manor ot' Middle- 
ton, for this Manor and llundred; which having again taken pos¬ 
session of, he, together with his Queen, in lhi> latter end of that 
year, or heginning of the year after, obtained liberty to remove 
Clareinbald, the Prior, and twelve oftlu' tnonks from tin* <7/;n/.<c 
Priory of Bermondsey, in Sonth.wark, hither; t'ornuled an Abbey 
at a small distance from the town,t on flio north-east side, ;md 
appointed Clarembald, Abbot of this new foundation, which was 
dedicated to St. Saviour; and for their support, he granted to the 
Abbey, the Manor of Favershani, with all its apjturfenaiiees, and 
other premises, together with divers liberties."; 

4riie endowment and privileges granted to th.c Abbot and Aloiihs 
by King Stephen, were confirmed by succesdve Sorereigns; and it 

apju’ars 

» Jacob’s Hist, of Faversham, p. 7, states, tliat the M-viior was riven 
to W illiam de Ipre, t)j’ the Conqueror. 

t The space ■yhere Court or Abbey Street now stands, was then un¬ 
built, and this was therefore, in the reign of Kdward the fiiirsl, distin¬ 
guished by the name of Ike Aew Toiiii, us the rest of it, built before, 
was by that of the Old Tuz^'n. 


Hist, of Kent, Vol. II. p. (iU9. Fo. 
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appears from Sclden,* that the Abbots sat in twelve several Parlia¬ 
ments, in the reigns of Edward the First and Second; but never 
after the eighteenth year of the latter. Sir Edward Coke, however, 
in his Comments ui>on Littleton, says, that the Abbot of Faver- 
sliam, though he held of the King per Baroniain, was never, as 
he found, called by writ, and, in consequence, never sat in Par¬ 
liament .t If Seidell’s statement is correct, it is probable that his 
siqiposition of the Abbot’s being omitted in all writs of sum¬ 
mons issued after the twentieth of pSward the Second, on ac¬ 
count of “ cx|lenses, and trouble of the journcv\" is correct also; 
as it is stated that the Abbot and Monks were tallen into such an 
abject state of poverty, eVen as early as the beginning of Edward 
the First’s reign, as occasioned the King to take all their estates 
and possessions, of whatever kind, under his own special protec¬ 
tion, and to I'ommit tlwm to the charge of jrersons appointed by 
himself, “ for the discharge of their debts, and the affording them 
a necessary support during that time.” 

It seems probable, that tlu* distress of the monks, and their 
rediueil situation, were, in a great measure, caused by their 
own cniiteiitioiis with the town’s-jK»ftple, over w'honi they continu¬ 
ally tyrannized, to use the strong expression of Jacob, with ‘ the 
pressure of almost an Egyptian homlage.’ This is strongly corro- 
horaled by a letter, quoted by Hasted, as contained in one of the 
registers of St. .Augustine’s Monastery, at Canterbury, from one of 
the monks of Faversliani, which states, “ that for three wgeks 
past, they had not had a grain of barley to support their house¬ 
hold; nor could they make any malt, nor sow their lands, for 
none of their neighbours would let them have any corn, upon the cre^ 
dit either oj their words or bonds ; —and, w hat was, still worse and 
disgraceful, to men of their profession, they were forced to pro¬ 
cure drink either in ale-houses, or such as was bought in the town 
among their enemies, and even that was in a manner token by 
stealth.” 

Voi.. Vn. Dec. 1806. A a a Among 


• Titles of Honour, p. 730. 

+ Coke’s Institutes, Vol. 1. Sec. 137, p. V7. 



AmoHg the dainis made by the monks over the inhabitants, 
were compositious for alioniug them to send their swine to pan¬ 
nage, for exposing their Wiues in tlie market, for liberty of brew¬ 
ing, &c, aw! *■' in the n^igii of Henry the Third, tliere was a very 
long contest between tlie parties, wliieh temiiiiated in tlic towuV 
luen being forced, among other indignities, to submit to nominate 
annually, thiee jwrsons out of their body, to execute tlie office of 
Mayor, ami present Ibeiu to the Lord Abbot in his court, called 
the Hall of Pleas, that ite might appoint one of them to tlie said 
office." This method, however, continues Jacob, “ doth not 
seem to have been long exacted; for I find that, in the reign of 
Edward tlie First, tlie Freemen, or Barons, as they were callcfl, 
with tlic })crsoii they liad chosen Mayor, (so soon as he had nomi¬ 
nated die twche jurats by virtue of his office, with the approba¬ 
tion of the freemen,) immediately proceeded with him to tlic Ab¬ 
bey for tlic Lord Abbot's approbation, and this course was con¬ 
stantly pursued till the Dissolution."* 

With its other privileges, the Abbey of Faversham bad that ol 
SuHctuari/; and this apjiears to have been even attached to the Pa¬ 
rish Church, till the reformalipn in the reign of Edward the Sixth, 
most probably from tlie tim^of the Dissolution. The surrender of 
tlic .\bbey estates was for some time opposed with l ebenience by the 
Abbot and hb monks, against whom no charges of evil comhict 
could be brought; yet, “ liowever innocent,” says Soutlioiise, “be¬ 
ing cauglit amongst the guilty, like tlie unhappy stork in the fable, 
wlii was found in the husbandman’s roni, ‘ in company of the 
more injurious geese and cranes/ tliey were condeiiiiied to accom¬ 
pany 


** History of Faversham, p. IS, “ Notwithstanding the Mayor was 
tibliged to have the Lord Abbot’s approbation, and even to take an oath 
before him, to bchas'c taithfuily to him and his church, yet these suspi¬ 
cious tyrants alwayj provided a Bailiff, learned in the laws, or, in his ab¬ 
sence, another officer, called a Seneschal, or Steward, to accompany 
the Mayor in all public transactions, whose names svere constantly pla¬ 
ced after the Mayor’s, and befor^ those of the Jurats. They likewise 
compelled the Chamberlains of the town, annually to pass their accounts 
iu the Abbey.” Ibid, p. II. 
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J>Sny tlienl in tlieir sufferings likewise."* The cleefl of surrender 
was signed on theeiglitli of July, 1538, when the Abbot had an 
annual pension of 100 marks assigned to him for his maintenance: 
smaller annuities were also assigned to the eight monks joined with 
him in the surrender: at that time the gross revenues of the Abbey 
were stated at 3551. 123. 2d, yearly; and the nett income at 
28((|. 12s. ()Jd. 

In tlie following year, (153.9,) Henry, the Eighth, having or- 
<leied the princii)al part of the mouaSitic buildings to be pulled 
down, granted the site of tiic Abbey, with some adjoining lands, 
to Sir Thomas Cheyney, Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports; and 
he, about live years afterwards, alienated them to Thoims Ardern, 
(Jent. who was Mayor of Faversham, in 1548; and on the fif- 
teonlh 01 February, 1550, was basely murdered in his own house, 
by the conirivanre of his wife Alice, who was executed for the 
same w ith most of her accomplices.t Margaret, his daughter and 

A a a 2 heiress, 

* Monasttcon favershamiense. 

f Tiie house in which Ardern was isurdcred, adjoined to the en¬ 
trance £.Ticwav of tile .Vhbey, and is yet standing. The particulars of 
jlic murder arc thus qnotcrl by Jacob, from the ward-mote book of Fa- 
vcishani. “'Ihis yerc, (Anno Dom. 1550,) the 15 day of Februari, 

1 1 mg bondave, one 'riiumas -Videi n, of Faversham aforesaid, gentJe- 
tr.in, w.is iieynously inindc-icd m bis own parlour, about seven of the 
, a, k in tile nig'ii, by one 'I'homas Morsby, a taylor of Ixindon, late 
ii rvani to Sir Edward North, fcnigbt. Chancellor of the Augmenta- 

iioiis, fatlicr-in-law unto -Mice Ardern, wife of the said Thomas 

• 

Aidern; and by one lliack Will, of Calyce, (Calais,) a murderer, 
which murderer was privily sent for to Calyce by the earnest sute, ap¬ 
pointment and confedcrceyc of the said Alice Ardern and 'I’homas 
Morsby, one Jolin Green, a taylor, and George Bradshaw, a goldsmith, 
inhabitants of Faversham aforesaid, to the intent t8 murder the said 
Ardern, her husband ; which Alice the said Morsby did not only car¬ 
nally keep in her house in this town, but also fed him with delicate 
liieals, and sumptuous apparcll, all ^hich things the said Ardern did 
well know, and wilfully did permit and sulTer the same, by reason 

whereof 
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heiress, married Thomas Bradbume, and had issue, a son, named 
Nicholas, who sold this estate to John Finch, Gent. ofFaversham, 
who a^aiii alienated it; and, after passing through several hands, 
it was purchased by Sir George Sondes, of Ia;es Court. This gen¬ 
tleman, who was afterwards created Earl ofFaversham, hud short¬ 
ly before bought tlie whole Manor of Favershain, with its appur¬ 
tenances, of John Diggs, Esq. second son of Sir Dudley Diggs, 
blaster of the Rolls, to jwhom it had been grunted by Charles the 
First. His representative. Lord Sondes of Lees Court, is still 
owner. The 

wt'.creof she procured her said husband’s death, to th* intent to have 
married with the said Morsby;—and so first, she made of her said coun¬ 
sel, the said Thomas Morsby, and one Cicely Pounder, his sister, Mi¬ 
chael Saiinderson, tavlor, and Elizabeth Stafford; wliitli Michael and 
Elizabeth w'tre the dayly servants to the said 'I'homas zXrdern ; and the 
abettors and counsellors to the said murder, were the aforesaid, and 
John Green, George Bradshaw, and William Biackhourne, painter; 
which Bradshaw fett th’ aforesaid murderer atCalyce; and the same 
murderer earae over to Favershain, and brought with him a co-adjutor, 
named Loose-bagg, who also was made a counsel to the murder; st. 
that he (Ardern) was most shamefully murdered as he was plaviiig at 
iables friendly with the said Morsby; for sodenlye came out of a daik 
house, adjoining to th’ said parlour, the 'foresaid Black V\ iil, whom site 
and her ’complices had bestowed previes before, and came with a nap- 
kyii in his hand, and sodenlye came behind the said Ardern's back, 
threw the said napkyn over his hedd and face, and strangled him ; and 
furthwith the said Morsby stept to him, and strakc him wiiii a taylor’s 
great pressing iron upon the scull to the braine, and immediately drew 
•out his dagger, which was great and broad, and thermvith cut the said 
Ardern’s throat; being at the death of him the said Alice his wife, 
Michael Saunderson, and Elizabeth Stalforde: and after that he was 
thus murdered, he was carried out of the said parlour into the aforesaid 
dark house; and when the said Black Will had holpen to lay him there, 
he returned forthwith to the said Cicely Pounder’s house, and there re¬ 
ceived for his thus doing, the sum of eight pounds in money, wliicli was 
there appointed fur his reward; s^d immediately he departed from Ea- 
rersham, so that he could not justly lae heard of sinc e that time; and 
he being thus departed with his reward. Cicely Pounder went to the- 

said 
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The buildings of the Abbey were extensive and numerous, but 
most of them liave been long destroyed; the two entrance gate¬ 
ways remained till about forty years ago, when, having become 
ruinous, they were taken down, and scarcely any thing but outer 
walls of the precincts now exist to point out the site of the Abbey. 
Even Soulhouse, whose Monustkon Faiershamiense was published 
in 1()71, mentions the Abbey Church as so totally long since demo¬ 
lished, that tliere is not so much as a stone, or under pinning, left, 
to inform posterity whereabouts it stoo([.* In this Church, he con¬ 
tinues, “were dejiositcd the bodies of many a wortFly person, whose 
monuments arc long since lH.-conte as ruinous and dis(>ersed as their 

A a a 3 ashes; 

said AnJern's house, and did helpe to bear the dead corps out into a 
meadow there, commonly called the Almcry Croft, vn the back side of 
the said Ardt id’s garden ; and ..bout eleven of the clock the said Son- 
day night, the said Ardern was found where they had laid him, in tlio 
said ineaduwe; wltcrcupon the said Ardern’s house was searclied, and 
thereupon his blood was found, that it was manifest and well approved 
that he was slayne in his own house. Wliereupon the said Alice Ardern, 
M ichael Saunderson, and Lli/.abeth SAfford, were apprehended, and 
attached of folonyc, and also the said Morsby and Bradshaw ; but the 
aforesaid John Gieen, W'illiaut Blackhoume, and (leorgc Loose-bagg, 
escaped at that lime ; and the aforesaid Alyce .Ardern, 'I’homas Mors- 
by. Cicely Pounder, Michael Saunderson, George Bradshaw, and I.li- 
7.ibi ih Sialfoid, were indicted and arreygned within the said town and 
liberties of J'.ivtvsliani, in tlie Abboy-JIall, which the said .Ardern 
pur. hasetl, and tin re adjudged to dye ; that is, towytt; the said Alice 
Ardein to be burned at Caniorburye, and the said Bradshaw to be there 
hanged in chains by the comntandment of the King’s most Honournbie 
Counsel; and the aloresaid T!)om*as Morsby, and his sister, judged to 
be hanged m Smillifieid, in J.«ndon; and the feresaid Michael S.nm- 
clerson to he diawn and hanged in chains within the liberties of Faver- 
sham ; and the fore-said Klicabclh Slafl'ord to be burned within the liber¬ 
ties of the said town; all which was accomplyshed i»nd performed ac¬ 
cordingly. And about the last end of the monelh of July then next fol¬ 
lowing, tlic fstrcsaiii John flreen was apprehended and taken in Corn- 
svnll, and brought again by men of that country to Favcrsliai-', wheie 
shortly after, he was judged to be hanged in chains, within the liberties 
tliere.’’-—I'liis murder was tlic foundation of “ .Arden of Faversham, a 
ixue'J'raeedv,” printed in U-DJ, and generally attributed to Shakespeare. 
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asbes; whose names must, with their dust, sleep in the grave of 
oblivion, til! the inahce of time, and tlie tvraniiY of man, shall 
cease, and the whole universe confess its ashes: amongst which 
numberless number here rested in quietness, until the Dissolution, 
our Gracious Founder King Stephen, Maud, his Queen, our Royal 
Benefactor, and Eustace, tlieir eldest son, when, for tlie gain of 
tlje lead wherein this King’s body was in-cofline.d, his sacred re¬ 
mains were dislodged, and thrown into llic ncighbouriug river.”* 
In this Abbey, according' to Robert of Glocesler, was ' a pece of 
ye Holy Cross‘which Godfrey Boylon for kyndred had .sent to 
King Stephene.' 

Faversham has been a member of the jwrl of Dover fioin a ve¬ 
ry early period; and its cu.stomarv' projiortion of aid was one diip 
for forty days annually. At the siege of Calais, however, in the 
reign of Edward the Third, this town furni.sheil two ships, and 
titty-three inariiiers. This coii’iection with the CiiKpie Ports inav 
probably account for many oi the privileges which ravershaui has 
imiuemorially eujoye<l; a siippo.sition that is in some degree corro¬ 
borated by the freemen of the tow u being si s led liaronsj in tin oldest 
of its charters novt extant, uii;l which hears date in the tliirly-sixlh 
of Henry the TIrinl. In kite forty-second of the sjune reign, the. 
local jurisdiction of Faversham was in a Major, or Aldcrnian, and 
twelve Jurats; yet, through the interference of the Abbots, founded 
on their possessing the royalty of the tnanor, the former were fre¬ 
quently deprived of some portion of their antliority; nor <iid the 
dissensions which this occasioned enti, ly cease till the rlis.soln- 
lion of the Abbey. Many cliailtrs of coiifmnation, and of 
new privilege's, were granted to this town by ditfeient Sosereigns: 
the charter under wliicisit is still governed, was granted by Henry 

the 

** Jl/on. Fave.rs. p. 105. Most prohahly from W'cever’s Fun. Mon. 
p. 27S, Edit. tost. Hasted inei.iions that the “ repot t of the inhabi¬ 
tants has been, that the King's body was afterwards iriiericd somewhere 
ia the Parish Church.” 

t This is still the legal title of the Membtrs returned to Parliament by 
the Cinque Ports, and thcir dilferent branches. 
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the in his thirly-seraith year. In this the King, as Lord 

of the Manor, relinquislied to the intiabitants, maTiy of the privi¬ 
leges whuh the Abbots liaci enforced, and directed tluxt the local jj*. 
risdiction should be vested in twelve Jurats, one of whom was to 
be the Mayor, twenty-four Connnoners, a Steward, a Town-Clerh, 
two Sergeants at Mace, and other officers: the Mayor is ammally 
chosen on tiie thirtieth of September. 

“ Favershani,” s:iys I-cland, in his Itinerary," is eucluded yn 
one parochc, hut that js very large. • Ther cunimeth a creeke to 
the townc, that bareth vessels of xx tuniies; and a myte fro thesis 
norlh-cst, is a great key, niwlc-d 'niorn, to discliarge bygge ves¬ 
sels. The creke i.s fedde with b;ikke water, that ewnmeth froOs- 
priiig." In tlic survey of maritime places in Kent, made in the 
reign of Elizabeth, this town is stated as having 380 inliabhed 
houses; eighteen sli/ps or vessels; from live to forty-five Ions hor- 
then; and of per.sons oceupied in niercliuadize and fishing, fifty. 
The quay mentioned 1» Lelaiid, called the Thorn, has been dis¬ 
used many years; but, in place of it, three new quays, or witarfs, 
have btHMi formed <l<(se to the town itself, where all the shijqiing 
Inionging to the port, now take ui and discharge their cargoes. 
The navigation of llie creek, also, has been gieatly improved since 
Leland’s lime; and vessels of eighty :hu1 100 tons burthen, can 
now come up to the town ;a romnion tides; wrhil.st, at ^ring tides, 
the channel is tlecp cuongh for ships drawing eight feet water: the 
nuinagenient atui preserv;ilion of the navigation are vested in,t!te 
Corjioration, the expenses being defrayed I>y eerlain port-duc.s, 
wlikii base been i>aid (roin time immemorial. Upwards of 40,000 
tpiarlcrs of corn are sliippcd here for the lauulon mad.ets aimixiily: 
tonsiderahle quantities of hojts, fruit, wool, oysters, &c. are also 
sent from this port, to which upwards of thirty coitstiug vessels be¬ 
long, (exetusis e of fishing smacks,) of from forty to 150 tons burthen 
each: the imports are principally coals, and firlii^lier, iron, tar, &r. 
from Sweden and Noway. A liranch both of the Excise and of 
the Customs, is est;ibiishcd here; the former under the directiou 
of a Collector, Surveyor, and other olliccrs; the latter, under a 
Siipenisor, and assistants, 

A a a 4 The 
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The Oyster Fishery of Faversham is a very extensive concern, 
and forms the principal source of its trade: the namltcr of families 
wholly supported by it, are upwards of one hundred. Here, as 
at Milton and Rochester, the native broods are far inferior to the 
coiisuniptiou; and vast quantities of Spat are annually collected 
from diflerent parts of the surrounding seas, even as distant as the 
Land’s End in Cornwall, and the coasts of Scotland and France, 
and placed in the be<ls belonging to this fishery, there to increase 
and fatten,* I'he Conrpavy of the “ Free Fishcrnien, and Free 
Dredgemien, of the Hundred and Manor of Faversham,” are under 
the iininediute protection and Jurisdiction of the Lord of the Ma¬ 
nor, as tenants of the same; luid he ap|>oints a Steward to hold 
two courts, called Admiralty Courts, or Water Courts, annually, 
where all the necessity regulations for the benefit of the fishery 
are made. No person is admitted as a free dredger, unless he has 
.served an apprenticeship of seven years to a freeman, and he him¬ 
self married. The right of the fishery was anciently an ap|iuile- 
uance to the Manor of Milton, but was separated from that Manor 
by King John, an<l granted, with the property of the grotin<ls, to 
Faversham .^bbey; on that occasion the Company of Free Dredgers 
ot Faversliam are first mentidned; though no doubt is entertained, 

but 

• " Oysters arc produced, and grow, in all seas and salt-water: one 
oyster brings forth many thousands; tla young, or spawn ot them, are 
produced in numbericss quantities, between .May and dngust yearly, 
in which time none are taken, or carried to market; that season, in¬ 
deed, is called their sickness, in whii ii they are not fit to be eaten, 
'fhe spawn or brood oysters arc not subject to destruction, as the eggs 
and fry of many other sorts of fish are; nor are they bail or food to any 
other fish; nor are they marketed for eonsimiption, if taken, iilloidue 
size, but are laid again in the fisheries to grow. The rwstcr spaon is 
oistributcd in all our seas, rivers, and svaiers, by the flux and reflux of 
the tide; for when the eggs or spat are first shed, tht y rise in a very 
small bubble, like oil, or glue, and float on th(; surface of the waters, 
and are moved to and I'lO, till, tiy jhe air and sun, they an lirought to 
maturity, and the shell ti.rmcd, and then by their natuial giaviiy, they 
subside, and always remain on the place where they tall.’’ 

1 lasted’s Kent, Col. II. p, 7If. 
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DiH inai II nail even men existed from time immemorial * Before 
the war, great quantities of Faversliani oysters were exjiorted to 
Holland, to the amount of between 3000 and 40001. annually.f 
The only manufacture carried on in the vicinity of Faversham, 
is that of Gunpowder, which is under the siifierintendance of a 
branch of the Ordnance established here, the principal otficers of 
which, are a Storekeeper, a Clerk of the Cheque, and a Master 
Fire-worker, who have all respectable houses. The various mills, 
storc-hou-es, &c. are cliiefly situated oit the stream that flows from 
Osjiringe, and forms sevi'ral small islands in its course to the Fav<T- 
•shaiii cre« k. I'liis iiiamdacture is supfxised to have been establish¬ 
ed hert' Ix-fore the reign of Elizabeth; but it continued in private 
liands till about the year 176'0, when the resjiective works were 
purchased by tJoveniment, ami within a few years afterwards, 
were rebuilt, in a more substantial and safe manner.^ Not all the 

care. 


** Jacob’s Hist, of I'aversluim, p. TS. 

f In the Chamberlain’s accounts c/ this town, before quoted, it is 
recorded, that tile Grvut froit of the vi;;irs I'Jd —Id, was so very de¬ 
structive to the Clyster Fishery, by killing the young brood, as well at 
the marketable oV'ttrs, that no proiit .accrued to the dredgers for the 
three fsjlluwing yeairs. 

J .About “ forty years ago,” says Jacob, whose history was published 
i/i 1771, “ tilt powdt r was made by pesiil-mills; since which time the 
use of Slones has been wholly mtrtiduted, and it is now prepared both 
by V aicr-mills and horsc-inills. Eleven sets of mill-stones are erected 
at various disianees upon the river, and five others that are worked by 
horses, all wiueh are wholly employed for making the composition into 
gunp .wder, exelusito ol others that grind tile ingredients sopaiately in¬ 
to a line p -wder, and granulate it after it hath been ground. Experience 
hath dele I mined, lliat the ingredients, sulpliur, s;\Jt-petre, and char¬ 
coal, should undergo the pressure of these large stones, (which are com¬ 
puted to wcigii about tlircc tons and a hall eacii,) constantly moving 
over the miciiire, lor six hours, to m#ke it of the greatest strength: this 
time is, therefore, now always allotted for that operation; though, 
when these works were in private bands, three hours were thought suf¬ 
ficient 
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care, however, that can be eiteiled, is suflicient to prevent acci- 
denisbv the occasional i,^iition of the powder; thoufrh mich events 
are now less irerjnent than formerly. The most dreadful explo¬ 
sion that has oerurred, took place in April, 17 SI, when the Coni¬ 
ine-mil!, anil Dmtiiig-honse, svere torn to atoms by the blowing 
np of about 700Ulbs. weight of powder, which, bv its ex)tloeiion, 
so impregnated the air with .sulphur, for many miles round, as 
greatly to allect the TC.spiralion. Tlie noise was heard at Issenly 
miles distance; even at tacrlerhurv, r'lcvcii miWs oil', it gave the 
sensation <>t an earthr|uake; and llie pillar of flame and smok<^ 
caused by it, ascendeil to such a C(«»^ide^dble luriglit in the air Ite- 
fore it expanded, that it was seen iu the hlc of Tlianct.* All 
tlie surrounding hnildings were in a great measure destroyed; the 
boughs of large trees were torn oil, and the trunks left bare; ami 
the ground itself was so furrowed, as to have the aii^*earauce of 
being fresh ploughed, llic houses in the western [»art of the town 
sull'ercd most; ami it was so{^)osed that the whole would leave 

been 

ficient to maKe it a merchantalfe commoth.ty. The contrivance tit I’lC 
erection ol th.e m.iS-houies, thojigh Minpic, is very pr-per, liie rovtnng 
being made with fir bo.nrus, lightly lastened, so that wSicn, !iy accidents, 
no way to be accininicd for, they blow up, the blast, nivcting with tit¬ 
tle resistance, hath siimetimts done nci otlii c injury to the buiUiitigs, 
than blowing oT tiie roof; t.hoogh, at other times, mudi greater damage 
hath ensued. Another romriviince for the preicrvaiton iT the liotses 
that grind the powder, is a frame covered with leather, hung upon tlie 
aiheel, (which goes round ilitrvwifii,) between the horses and the bed¬ 
stone on which the poivdei i« gnaind. in tins h.aa.irdous imploy tlierc 
is never a want ol hand,; l.ghl ialiouf, antlcoiutaiit pay, .are two strong 
inducements, easily prevailing over the fear ol danger, which, by use, 
is found to be too little dreaded, especially as the lalKutrers are certain 
of proper care being taken of them in all tnisfortunev. 'i iiis business re¬ 
quiring so considerjble a number of hands to execute, is very benefiual 
to the trading part of the town." Iliht. of fuversliam, p. !H6. Since 
the above wa written, litc mimlser of mills has twen considerably in- 
crea.ed, and most of the works hava been rebuilt and i nlaigt d; improve- 
meins have also been made in the process of manulaituring the powdfct. 

« llastcd’s Hist, of Kent, Vol. II, p.712, Ti'd. 
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licen destroyed, if the wind liad set dirccUy towards it. Tlie snf^ 
forers were afterwards relieved hy Parliament; and, imder the 
provisions of an Act passed for the greater safety of the powder 
works, the stoves were removed into the marsh, at a coiisiderahic 
distance l)elow the town. The <iuantity of pow der ainnially inauu- 
I'acturcrl, is conipnted to amount to between twelve and Ihirlecii 
thousand barrels: the number of hands employed is nearly -100.’’ 

I'aversham has, on different occasions, been visited by many of 
our Sovereigns; and some interesting notircs of the charges for 
entertaining them, appear among the Chamberlain’s accounts. 
Mary, Queen of France, ami sister of Henry the Eiglith, passed 
through this town in May, 1315, on her return from Frame; ami 
the exiMitse of the ‘ brede ami wine’ given to her, are state<l at 
seven .shillings and fouq>ence. Henry tfie Eighth, and hi.s Queen, 
Catherine of Arragon, were hete in I519i with Cardinal Woisey, 
and the Archbishop of Cantejbiiry, wlw n the .spired brede and 
wine' for the latter, came to five and fourjK iiee; the * spiced brede, 
wine, and capons, for my Lord (Cardinal, to eighteen and nine- 
fieiui'; ami the ‘ spiced brede, wine, beer, and ale,’ to the King 
and tjueeii, to ll. tis. 5 5(1. Henfv was again at Faversham in fin: 
year l.V.’g, with tlie Emiieror, whou* he was eonduetuig to fireeu- 
wieh, and a tiumerous n tiiims when the cxiHuises of his enler- 
taiinnetil were entered at ll. :js. 3d. exclusive of a ‘ gallon of 
v\ine’ to the Lord Arthbishop, vvliich cost one shilling! In 1515, 
Henry was oiiec more in this town, vrhere he lay one night,.anti 
was pre.seuted with ‘ two dozen of eajions, two dozen of chtkins, 
and a seise of cherries,’ all which are recorded at ll. los. 4d. 
In 1573 , ‘ (^ueeii Elizalicth came here, and lay two nights in the. 
town, which cost the town -l-ll. I<)s, 8d. including a silver cup 
presented to her, which cost C'l. '^s. Od.’ .\iiother item states', 
that Charles the Seroiid visited, and dined with the Mayor here in 
lOtiO, and that ‘ the e.xjH'iuc of his enteitninm<jtl was 3()1. (is. ud.’ 

In 

• 'llic niill'i arc rnnstr.ntly at work, nigkt and day, the men relieving 
each Ollier in seis, or parties. 'Hu- iiiiiU, sioves, ,X;c. aie so s'nuand in 
re'i.nion to e:ich other, t'at the itianurai ture ol the powder is griidi! lily 
coin;'leied as the ingredients are eonvesej down the stream. 
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In the ensuing war, the Corporation are recorded to have presented 
the King with 50l.* 

The seizure of James the Second at Sheliness, on his first attempt 
to quit the kingdom after the landing of the Prince of Orange, in 
l68S, his detention at Faversham, and his subsequent fliglit troiu 
Rochester, are thus detailed in Jacob’s History of this Town, from 
the narrative of Captain Richard Marsh, who was an eye-witness 
to nearly the wiiole transaction. It must be preniisetl, tiiat the 
nation was tiicn in a ferment; and every one on the alert to secure 
suspicious characters, or those who were considered as more par¬ 
ticularly in the interest of the dethroned Sovereign. 

“ The Faversham sailors observing a vessel of about thirty tons 
lying at Sheliness to take in ballast, resolved forlliwith to go and 
board her; they went in the evening with three smacks and about 
forty men, and three files of muSljueteers of Faversham baud, all 
well appointed, of which they made William Amis, some time 
blaster of a vessel, their Captain. In the cabbin of the vessel 
they seized three persons of quality, of which they knew only 

Sir 

«• 

• Among the other entries f.i the Chamberlain's books, which may 
be considered as interesting, from marking the manners of the limes, 
and as furnishing correct d..ta for asi eriaining the progressive increase in 
the value of money, are the following—I j.O : " Given to the King and 
Queen’s Jesters, 2s. to the King and Queen’s trumpeters as. to the 
Lurtt Warden’s Mynstrelis, 3s. 4d.”—loot): •'lost by the fall of Rovc- 
pence, 2bs. Od. out of Sis."—Ii5.S: “given to my Lord Warden’s 
Mynstrelis, b's. 8d.’’—1561; “ given in rewards to the Queen's .Majes¬ 
ty’s Players Gs. ttd—1502: “given to the Erie of Oxford’s Players, 
St. 4d.”—1563: “given to the Queen's Majesty’s I5erewn:ds, 3s. -Id.” 
—1571: " the Mayor’s salary advanced from 51. to lOl.’’—1576: " the 
prices of materials for building at this time were, for 1000 tyles 8s. ten 
ridge tyles. Is. 3d. a seam of lime. Is. a ton of timber from 7s. 4d. to 
10s. sand the load, Cd. a load of paving stones from Is. to 2s. carnage 
of stones per load, 3d. paving by the yard, C'^d. and 3d. bricks per 
1000, 88. carpenter and bricklayer pi r day, lOd. to Is."—1372: “paid 
to diverse Nobkmen.s’ Players, 13s.*4d.’’—1076; " the organi^t's sahi- 
ry was, per annum, 6l.’’—All the above particulars are taken from the 
extracts inserted in Jacob’s Hist, of Faversham, p. 100—111. 
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Sir E<Kvard Hales, from which three persons they took three hun¬ 
dred guineas, atul brought them afterwards on shore beyond Oiire, 
(Ore,) at a place railed flic Shoal, on Wednestlay, December the 
twelfth, about ten o’clock in tlie niorniug, where met them. Sir 
Thomas Jenner’s coach, with about twenty gentlemen of the town 
on horseback; and brought them info the Queen’s Arms in Faver- 
sliain. I, standing by the coach, seeing the King come out, 
whom I knew very well, was astonished, and said, ‘ Gentlemen, 
you have taken the King a prisoner,’ a^hich wrought great aniaia;- 
nieiit amoiiirst them all. Then the gentlemen owned him as their 
Sivereign.—Tlieu the King expressed iiiinseif in this manner to 
one of the clergy: ‘ 1 see the ralible is up, and I must say with 
the Psalmist, tliat God alone can still the rage of the sea, and the 
madness of the |H:ople, for 1 cannot d6 it, therefore am I forced 
to fly.’ Then the King ordered the money that was taken from 
tiiem, to be liivided amongst them that took him.—^I'he King 
wrote a letter to the Karl of \\ iiuhelsca to come to him, and let 
him know (hat he was at ruversham in the midst of his enemies; 
at which my Lord came from Canterhury that night, which much 
gladded the King, tliat he had luAv one with him that knew how 
to resjKct the person of a king, tiud awe the rabble; for those 
llruti^h uimiannerly sailors had carried themselves very indecently 
lowartl.s him. 'I'lie King tlesircd nmch of the gentlemen to con¬ 
vey him away at iiiglil in the Custom-house boat, and pres.sed it 
u|>on llieir consciences, mid lohl tliein, that if the Prince of Orang« 
should take away his life, his blood would be rcijuired at their 
hands; and that now it was in their power to release him; bat 
tliat shortly it woulil be out oi their power to do him good.—^Tlic 
gentlemen would by no means admit of it; saying, they must be 
accountable for him to the Prince of Orange, and it would be a 
means of laying the nation in blood. He was tiicii carried from 
the (iueen’s Arms to the Mayor’s house, w'hkb was Captain Tho¬ 
mas Southous's,* which is the house that our ohservator now livctii 
ill, in Court Street, where he continued, under a stioiig guard of 

soldiers 


• Probably sou to the Author of the Moiutsticon Faverthamiettse. 
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sol«liers ami sailors, nntil Saliirdav iiiorniii" followiiisf, (cn oVIock, 
Sir Edward Hales, willi the rest of tin- FopisI) prisoners, were kept 
ui the Court Hall; onlv Sir Edward Hales was removed to Maid* 
stone eaol within a few hours after the Kind’s departure. 

“ The Kin" sent to the Lords of the Council, to let them know 
that the moh ha<i possessed themselves of his money anil neces- 
siries, and desired them to send new supi>lies to him. They forth¬ 
with dispatehed the Earls of Faversham, IIilshorou!;h, Middleton, 
and '^’arniouti!, with ahout- 1'20 horse "uards, besides sumpler 
liorses, paddnaes, and coaches, whose orders were, to preiail 
with the Kin", if it were po.ssihle, to return to Wliitchall; hut not 
to put any restraint u|xtn his jK^rson, if his resolution continued to 
go beyond the seas. The Lorris came to Sittingbourii on Friday 
evening, but wi-re met by Sir Basil Dixwell, who commanded llie 
horse guards in the town under IIm Earl of Winchelsca, with some 
other jiersons of cjualily, and persuaded the Lords to leave the 
guards at Sittinghourn, and tliey would conduct his Majesty thi¬ 
ther next morning; which was done will: much order, peace, and 
satisi'aclion, hoth to the King and people. 

“ 'I'he King lay that night lit Ilochester, and went next day to 
Whitehall, intending to avoiifthe City, and go over at Lamhelh; 
but when be ilri'W nigh the City, he was iiil'ormed that the City 
would receive liini with acclamations of joy: then he went thron"ii 
the City, and visited the Queen Dowager hy the way; ami the ge¬ 
neral discourse of the people was, ‘ though we hate his religion, 
yet we honour his person.’ The King sent a letter l>y the Earl of 
Faversham to the Friiicc of Orange at Windsor; hut the Frince 
secured the said Earl prisoner in the said Castle; alledgiiig, he 
was guilty of high treason, for dislKindiii" llic army without order. 
TIic Frince scut to the King at Wliitchall, that he thought it not safe, 
in this present juncture of afliiirs, for his Majesty to remain there, 
by reason of the resort of Faj lists, so he ordered his removal to 
Ham; but the King rather desiretl liis removal to Roches¬ 
ter, which was granted him, and the Prince sent some of liis 
guards with him thither. Then the King desired a pass for France, 
for a gentleman and two servants without name, which was also 
granted. The King, willi his natural son, the Duke of Berwick, 
2 went 
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w«it out of Sir Richard Head’s Jjouse (at Ilochcster) by a back 
door, on Sunday about tliree o’clock in (be jnorniii". and was car¬ 
ried from tUeiice in a bar^e to SheUiK’ss, w heie lay a small vessel: 
the Master thereof carried and landed (liein between Calais and 
nonloi"n, in France, on Tuesday, Decendrer tlie iwenty-liftli, 
'vhcre they had guards to conduct tliem to Paris, w here his Queen 
r«as "one Ircfore: where I’ll leave him to sireixlthe rest of his days 
in a bliixl superstitious desotion, for which cause he has deserted 
three kingdoms, or rather they him.” 

The Church at Faversham is deiiicated to St. Ulary of Charity, 
or, as others record it, to the Assumption of our I.ady of Faver- 
siiani. When it was originally fouudeil is unknown, but it was 
certainly prior to the Norman times; and it was given, by William 
the Coinpieror, to the .Abbey of St. .Auifusfhie at Canterbury, to- 
rether with all flic tylhes of the Manor, exce[)ting the tenths of 
honey, .iiid rent paid in coin. The pr<!senl Clnirch is a spacious and 
handsome fabric, built ot'hint, in the form ol'a cross, and coined 
with stone. It consists pviuripaliy of a nave, witii aisles, chancel, and 
■ tiai!M'j>t, with a light tower at the west end, ornamented with pinna¬ 
cles, and terminated by an octagouat^pilV, scvcntv-lhrce feet high. 
FiiV outer walls m-e su-taiiied by sln-tig buttreases, and appear of 
till' age of Kdwaril the Second, or Third ; but the iiilcrior parts of 
the nest were rehuiit in the y<>ar from tlie liesigns, and un¬ 

der the direction, of the late (leorge Dance, Ksq. at the cxi>cnse 
of about |>artlv laiscd on the inhahitants by assessments, 

and paitly suliMaibcd by the Cor|K>r;ilion: tlie tower and s))irc 
have lieeii erected since i” the length of the Ciiurch is loiO I'cet, 
amt its breadth, .sixty-five; the length of the transept is 1*24 feet. 
In the former fdmrch were two Chapels, rcs|x;ctivcly iledirated to 
St. Thomas and to the Holy'I’rinity; besides various altars and 
obits. At the west end of tlie south aisle, to whicii it formerly 
ojiencil by seniieireidar arches, is a large room, now used as a 

a School; 

• Jacob mentions that several Rotnan bricks were found in taking 
down an ancient tower which stood in the centre of the cross, in the 
year IT.'ij. 
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a School; and beneath this is a Crypt, or Chapel, divided in the 
centre by three round pillai-s, sustaining pointed arches. Adjoin¬ 
ing to the north side of the tower is a square apartment, fitted up 
with strong limbers, and otherwise secured; this is supposed to 
have been the tirsory, where the altar vessels, vestuienls, &c, 
were deposited. 

The sepulchral memorials in this Church are very numerous, 
yet not many of them are particularly reinarkalrle. On slabs, in 
the pavement of the chunb.'l, are Bnisxes of two X'icars of I’aver- 
sham, one of wliom, Wili.iam Thornby, who died in 1408, 
is in the dress of a Doctor of l.i»ws, standing under a screen, with 
a label above his head, inscribed thus: 

Crfto i cram fccliam ratbolica 0Cor;i commionrm. 

At top are these arms, argent, on a bend impaled, three roundels; 
and beneath his feet is a gingliiig Latin inscription in Leonine verse; 
the other displays the figurcof John 11ei>born k, who died in Feb¬ 
ruary, lo31, and is represented holding a chalice, with the conse¬ 
crated wafer over liis breast, f n the sout h aisle are r arious ineniorials 
for different civil otficers of Favershan>,one of w horn, Rich ar i> Col¬ 
well, Mayor ill Tojr», is represented by a Biyov figure standing hc- 
tween his two wives, w ilh groups of children beneath, and at the cor¬ 
ners a WV//, with the letters C. O, L. forming the rebus of liis name. 
On another slab arc Brasacs of Henry Hatchk, rncrcliant ad¬ 
venturer, a Jurat, of this town ami liberty, ‘ one of the llarons of 
tbe fyve Ports,’ and Joan, his wife; both of wliont are represented 
standing under a ricli screen; tbe former died in 153.3. In the south 
part of tbe transept is a Brass in memory of Sem ANUS Tono. w ho 
died ill 1404, having been Mayor of Faversbain in the preceding 
year, and in 1401. In the North Chajiel, on a large monmueiit, 
is the recumbent cfligics of Edward Fahh, Ilsq. with a small 
female figure kbeeliiig before him; he died in If»18, inhisfifiy- 
eighth year. Various ancient Brasics, and tombs, besides tbe 
above, remain in dillcreut pafis of this fabric. The Organ was 
built at the charge of the Coqionition, and cost upwards of 4001. 

f Over 
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Over tlic north and south doors, arc tables recording the nuni» 
rons benefactions that have been made to this Parish: the princi¬ 
pal of these, was u bequest of several estates in Kent and Sussex, 
made by the above Hcmy Hatchc, for the puriiose of applying 
“ the rents and profits to the use and maintenance of the haven 
and creek of Faversham, of the highways belonging to the town, 
and of the ornaments of the Church.” The estates thus bequeathed, 
were withheld by tlic widow of the d^easc<l for many years; but 
were at length adjudged to the Corporation, both by the Ecclesias¬ 
tical and Chancery Courts: the annual rental is now stated to be 
about 3001. 

On the nortli side of the Church-yard is a Free Grammar School, 
founded in the eighteenth of Queen Elizabeth, and eudowerl with 
certain lands then in tiie possession of the Crown, but whicli had 
been given in the eighteenth of rtenry the Eighth to the Abbey of 
Faversham, by Dr. Cole, a Kentishman, Warden of All Souls Col¬ 
lege in Oxford, for the “ maintenance of a School, wherein the 
novices of the Abbey were to be instructed in grammar.” The an¬ 
nual prodiK'e of the endou inents is a^out ninety ivounds; the whole 
of which, after deducting the expense of repairs, and other inci- 
derttal charges, is paid to the Master. Here are also two small 
Charity School.s for the instruction and clothing of poor boys and 
girls: these were established in the year 171(>, and are principally 
supported by voluntary subscriptions. The Market House, or Guild¬ 
hall, wa,> built in the year I j<)4, of timber, having an ojren space 
between the pillars beneath. At a little distance from the bridge, 
at the bottom of West Street, is a strong chalybeate spring. 

This town has been greatly improved within the last forty vears: 
in 1773 it was laid open to the high London road by a spacious 
avenue; and all the contiguous roarls have been since widened, and 
rendered more commodious. The streets also, have been new 
paved and lighted under the provisions of an Act«of Parliament ob¬ 
tained in 17 89* Many of tlie houses are large and liaiidsonie; 
and the inhabitants derive a part of their amusements from a re¬ 
spectable Assevihly Room, and a Theatre. The population of Fa- 
VoL. Vll. Jan. 1807. Bbb versham. 
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versham, as returned under the Act of 1800, amounted to 3364; 
the number of houses to 570. 

Among the cniineiit natives of this town, are several surnamed 
de Favershum: of these II VMO DE Faversham was a learned 
Franciscan Friar, wlio became Frovincial of iiis Order, and died 
in Italy, at an advanced age, in the year 1244; and Simon DK 
Faversham, who was Chancellor of the University of Oxford 
about J304. The celebrated musician Dr. John Wilson, was 
also bom in thi? town in he year 1595; and through the great¬ 
ness of his talents, he became a Gentleman of the Chapel Royal, in 
the reigns both of Charles the First, and Charles the Second. In 
1644, he was created a Doctor of Music at Oxford; and in l656, 
was constituted Music Professor in that University, and had lodg¬ 
ings assigned him in Baliol College, which he afterwards quitted, 
when he resigned his Professorshij), on his advance to the King's 
ChajHil in 1662. He died in 16? 3, in the seveuty-ninth year of 
his age 

PRESTON, or Pres/em nert Faversham, so called to distinguish 
it from another Parish of the same name near Winghaui, was given 
to the Church of Canterbury by Kennlpb, King of Mercia, iu the 
early part of the ninth centurj’, by the name of Coppan-stane, and 
it still lielongs to the Dean and Chapter: its name of Preston, or 
Prestauutie, is supposed to have been derived from its having been 
thus early connected with the Church. The village called Preston 
Street, is scarcely a fuilong from Faversham, and is within the 
boundaries of that town. The Church is dedicated to St. Cathe¬ 
rine, and consists of two aisles and a chancel, with a small tower 
and spire rising from the east end of die south aisle. In the chan¬ 
cel on the north side, is a sumptuous, but dilapidated table nio- 
rnmient of black and white marble, on whkh lie the full-length 
effigies of Pi-OGER Boyle, Esq. and Joan, his wife, daughter of 
John Naylor, G^iit. of Canterbury, who appear to have resided 
at Preston House, and whose descendants were ennobled by the 
titles of Earls of Burlington, Cork ami Orrery, Viscounts Carleton 
and Boyle, and Lords Carleton>and ClitTord. This monument was 
> i v( ted by their second son, Sir Ro^er Bot/le, ESirl of Cork, whose 

2 figme 
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figure is at the west end of the tomb, kneeling, in his robes; at 
flic cast end is the figure of his elder brother, Dr. John Boyle, 
Bisliop of Cork, CIomic, ahd Koss; and in front are smaller 
figures of their three sisters. On a slab, in the pavement of the 
chaneel, are Brakes of Valentine B\RET, Esq. and his wife 
Ciceli/, who was youngest daughter and co-heiress of Marcellus 
Alte-lA'se, and wasabo the heiress of her uncle. Sir llichard .4ttc- 
Le.se, of Lees Court: the former died in November, l-tl-O; the 
latter in March, 114 ’, lie is repri/ented in complefe armour, 
with spurs; and at his feet, a lion: his lady is in the dress of the 
age. This branch ol’ the ancient finnily of the Barrets residetl at 
Perry Court, in Preston Parish. On another slab, before the al¬ 
tar, is a Brass figure, in armour, with a long sworrl hanging Iie- 
forc him, but without helmet or spurs;‘iVom his mouth proceeds 
the sentence, SgiofticotWaa Diuin ftftnum cantaboj and bcncathliis 
feel is this inscription : 

Iljic iacft saaillma S^arepe tjuolia” Ijottorati’ arnifacr mis 
btniict Ci'‘ sc DcinTie Slrmtccr rcb.'iitti in rpo ptii0 8C tmi tini 
bmriti Catbinalis 3nalie q’ quitie^ C23illmj{ obiit bie 

mrccaufiuati a® Oni ?0“ctcc“;ij:° cu)'. &c. 

Among the other memorials is a curious Brass, on a slab in th® 
iia\e, in memory of Beuuct Finch, of Preston, daughter and 
heiress of-Mayiott of Favershani: .she died in I0'l2. 

About t«o furlongs iu)rlh-we.st from Faversham, is tlic little 
village of D.W IXtiTON, near which a Nlnveuy of the Bene¬ 
dictine Order was foundeil by Folk de Newnham, in the year 
It.'K), and dedicated to St. Mary Magtlalen. The original num¬ 
ber of the nuns was twenty-si3; but, from the scantiness of the 
revenues, they were reduced to fourteen in the reign of Eclward 
the Third; and in the seventeenth year of that Sovereign, tliey 
slated that, “ from their great poverty, they were unable to sup- 
j,ty (he Kings publie aids, vrithout depriving themselves of their 
necessary subsi.steiiee. Vrom this statement, and from the con* 
tinned poverty ol the Nunnery, they aequired tlic name of the 

B b b 2 Poor 
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Poor Niini of Davini^ton; and their numnera continuing to de¬ 
crease, as the charges of living advanced, they at length wholly 
deserted their establishment, in the reign of Henry tlic Eighlli, 
and tlicir possessions escheating to the Crown, were afterwards 
grantetl to Sir Thomas Cheney. The Church still remains, toge¬ 
ther with the Sinters’ House, which adjoins it on the so\ith, and i$ 
now inhabited by a farmer. The Church is a small low edifice, prin- 
ci])ally consisting of a nave and two aiste.s, separated by semicircular 
arches, rising from qnadi\tigular piers: two other arches, which 
cross the aisles ‘at the west end, and evidently formed jiart of tlie 
original structure, are obtusely pointcil. The west entrance o|M:ns 
beneath a recessed semicircular arch, richly ornamented with fo¬ 
liage, &c. and rising from three columns on each side: over this 
are three round-headed'w'indows, and two smaller ones above; a 
small shingled tower rises from the north-west angle. These build¬ 
ings are situated on the brow of Davinpon IlitI, on wliich emi- 
iicnce the Komuns appear to have bad a burving-jilace, Irom the 
urns, coins, &c. that were discovered here, when the foundations 
of some offices belonging to the Iloyal Powder Mills were laid 
about forty years ago. • 

Tlie Manor of GRAVE5TEY was purchased of Keimipit, King 
of Mercia, by Arclibisliop Wilfred, in the year bit, for the use 
of Christ Church, Canterbury; but, on the division of I bo lain is 
of that Church between the Monks ami Arcbbislioj) I.ant'ranc, it 
was assigned to the latter, of whom it was held at the time of the 
Domesday Survey. It came afterwards into the jias-essiou of a 
family surnamed de Graveuey; and from them passed in succes¬ 
sion to the Fcversluims, Botillers, Martyns, Stc. and is now held, 
lliougli in a divided state, by tb<f descendants of Edward Blaslanil, 
Esq. who purchased it about the beginning of Uie reign of George 
the Second. The Church is dedicated to All Saints, and contains 
various ancient memorials for tlic rcs|>ective Lords of the Manor: 
several of the mscriptions are singularly curious, from containing 
the worvis ‘ post conquestimt Angluc,’ whicli, as may be deduced 
♦ioin the inscriptions ihcmselv^js, relate to some event of the year 
1 1121 ; 
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1121; yet the particular allusion is not apparent* I'lic ear¬ 
liest memorial wherein the above words occur, appears on the 
verge of a very large slab in the north chancel, in ineinory of 
John Maktyn, who was Judge of the Court of King’s Bench in 
the reign, of Ilenrv the Sixth, and Anne, his wife, daughter of 
John Botiller, both of whom arc represented by*well-engraved 
Brasses, standing under a rich canopy, with a long in.scri|)tion at 
their feet, and labels proceeding frojy their mouths; the inscrip¬ 
tion round llie verge is as follows: 

feic jat« Jlohnfa SQ&tm quontiam unua luatiriarioT Dni 
IRroio tic ®ol 3Panco. ffiiui ofaiit ticcsimo quarto Bic mciicia 
©ctobtifl anno Dni ggillnno €a«!r€"xwtji" ct anno ISfcsui t,>c:i. 
riti Bcrti poflt tonqtiCBtu angU equintO'Mcimo. ac cciam aiiinia 
wot fju 0 qc obht . . . ... Tile mfnsiB ’ . • anno 
UnTmillcBimo tttt'’—-quot, &c. 

On another slab, lying loose in the north aisle, are the words, 

®tatc pro anima’ ^Tboinc' ®otBeE0 armicTquiobiit Cliccaimo 
BCtonbe otf mfnoiB nouembt’ gg.etccc". Ui". rt cinno iRccni 
SlroiB liycntici Sicgti poBt conqucBtitj/lnaUr ttitfgtnto prtmoru> 

)U0, &c. 

B b b d This 

* May not the expression, post eoinjucsturn Aii^h\r, mark the dissa- 
lisfaciion felt by some portion of tlte people at the provisions of the Trea¬ 
ty called the Pe<u:e of Troye, signed in May, I4 J0, and ratified by 
the English Parliament in May, I4;ll ; by the iwcnty-tburih article of 
which it was declared, that, after Jlenry the EiCth, or any of his heirs, 
had come to the * Crown, (of France,) the two kingdoms of France 
and England shall be for ever united under one Prince;’ and that “ there 
shall not be a King in each kingdom, but one and the same King shall 
he Sovereign of both realms, without, however, subjecting one to the 
otherHad the rival crowns ever been united on one head, as intend¬ 
ed by this treaty, it is more than problematical, that the lesser state 
would have been subjugated by the greater; or, in other words, that 
England would have been held in vassalage by France '—an cvt iu whiih 
all the power of the world should not be sulfered to accomplish, till rfie 
last post of defence be battered into rubbish, and the last man buried ia 
its ruins. 
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Tills Borgeys was second husband to Anne, wife of Judge Martvn, 
and, in her right, Lord of (iiavciiey. On a tliird slab are half 
length figure*, in brass, under a Cjolliic screen, of 'llioimts dc I'c- 
vershutti, ami Joan his wife; tlie former of whom is rejirescnted 
in a cowl, with a forked Iieanl of the time ol Kieliard tljeSecond: 
round llie ve^e is :m ini|>erfect inscription in old J'rencJi. 'I’heir 
son, Richuvd dc Fn'O'.Jiain, who died ill loSI, is commcmorateil 
bv a plain allar-toiub in tl|^ south wall of the south chancel, over 
which is ail olituse arch, oniameuted with tretoil ilivisions, (jiuitre* 
foils, &c. On the tomb is a Brass of a Knight in cmnplete plate- 
armour, with a shirt and gorget of mail, a long sword, and his 
feet on a lion: at his sirlc is an indent for another figure, now 
gone, which, as ajtjiears from the iiisciijilion loinid the serge ol' 
the tomb, was infemled l<<r flohert Dodde, whose ilaugliler was 
married to Jlichanl de revershaio, and iiad issue a daughter named 
Joan, who conieyed G’ravenev in iiiarn.igi' to John llolillcr, llxj. 
and was hurieti in this ciiameJ in I ttis. The two l.ilter appear 
to have been at tlic CNjH-nse of ghndiig the east window of this 
chancel with sfaineri glass, lyhih is still nearly perfect, anil is dis¬ 
posed into three lights, on a gromul of net-work, each sipiare hc- 
ing oniainei.lcd with a vine leaf. The eentie light displays the 
Crucifixion; and the side lights, the Virgin Mary and St. John; 
Lelow tJie Virgin, i.s .St. Michael cornhafiiig the Dragon; and nii- 
tler the Crutilixion, are the arms of Boiiller, vi/. .Sable, Ihrec 
covered cups. Or, within a hr>r<lnre, argent; ni.d a iahi 1 with the 
words 25-tflet et 3!o{)n8 utoiejuit: over all are the aims of 

the Sec of Canterbury. In Uie east window of the pre.M iil chan¬ 
cel is a well-evecutcd portrait <•! Henry the .^ixtll •. and in one of 
the upper lights, the figure ot ht. John the Evangelist. 

N.4SII, ill the Parish of' Boughfon-Hlean, has been for centu¬ 
ries the seat of the Catholic taniily of Ilm-kins, om- of whom, .Sir 
Thomas iiuukin^ wa.s an early traiisiator ol' Horace, and du d in 
tlie reign ol Cliaiics the Eiist. ’Hie last pO'Si ssor left only dangli- 
trrs, ore of whom is third wite of Sir Falward KnatihhnII, Bart. 
Tlie IIotiM- is a ii sj cctahlc mansion, and wa.s re-!aiilt by T'hoiiiae 
Uankius, E.sfj. who died in ijoO, at Uie asje of ninety-two; it 

overlook* 
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«\^r\ooks tlie Nore, and faces die famous Boughton Hill, from 
the brow of which the prospects are eminently licautiful. 

The Manor of BOUGHTON-BLEAN has formed part of the 
possessions of the See of Canterbury from the jieriod of the Con¬ 
quest, or earlier. The village called Boughton-Street, ex¬ 
tends for a considerable lengtli along the sides of tlie high London 
road, and has several good inns, and respectable modern houses. 
The Church, which stands at some distance to the south, is dedi¬ 
cated to SL Peier and St. Paul, and/contains a great number of 
sepulchral memorials. Among these are many in commemoration 
of tlie Ilaxi'kim of Nash, die Routts and Farevelh of Brenlcy, 
and tlie Petits of Cotkins, all which places are in this Parish. The 
burial-place of the former is in the Cim|)ei of St. James, or, as it is 
now called, the north chancel; here, agafiist the east wall, is a brick 
tomb, on which is a curious Brasst rejiresenlingthe deceased in joint¬ 
ed armour, with hinges, a vciylong sword, and a rulTround his neck, 
but 110 helmet: over him are the arms of Hawkins, viz. argent. Or, 
a saltire, sable, five fleurs de lis. Or; crest, on a torce, a hind 
lodged: below him is tius inscription in black letter ; 

1 nowe that lye within thii marble stone. 

Was called Thomas Hawkins by my name; 

Aly terme of life, an hundred yeares and one; 

King Henry theigt 1 served whych won me fame, 

Wlio was to me a gratiuus prince alwayes. 

And made me well to spend myne aged dayes. 

My stature high, my bodye bigge and strong. 

Excelling all that lived in myne age ; 

But nature spent, death wpuld not lary longe. 

To fetch the pledge whych life had layed to gage. 

My fatal daye if thou desycr to knowc. 

Behold the figures written here belowe; 

15 Martii 1587, 

Against the north wall of this chancel is an alabaster allar-tonib 
of black and svhite marble, on wljjch arc the efiigies of Sir Tho¬ 
mas Hawkins, Knt. and Anne, his wife, tlaughlcr of Ciriack 

B b b 4 Pcllit, 
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Pettit, Esq. recumbent on sofas; and in front of the pedestal are 
their children, seven sons, and six daughters, in various attitudes; 
Sir Thomas died at the age of sixty-eight, in April, l6l7; his lady 
at that of sixty-four, in October, l6l6. This monument possesses 
merit both in the design and execution: it was the work of Eve¬ 
sham, whom Walpole Iras briefly noticed, but without referring to 
any of his works, excepting in a quotation from Peuketliman’s 
Translation of Owen's Epigrams.* 

The soutlr Chajiel, formrtrly dedicated to St. John, belongs to 
the seats of Brenfey, and Colkins: in this, among others, are me¬ 
morials for Sm John Routt, Knt. John Pettit, Esq. ‘ some¬ 
time Hovshold Servant to Queen Elizabetli,’ and Cikiack Petit, 
Esq. who married Florence, a daughter of Richard Chcrnocke, 
Esq. of Bedfordshire, and is representeri, with his wife, and nine 
childrai, by Brasses on a slab ip tlie pavement: he died in Sej)- 
tember, liyi. This “ Cyriak Petit was Foedary of Kent, an office 
of trust and eminence, and drew up a surx'ey of all tire manors in 
Kent, held of the King by Knight’s seiwice, anno 28th Henry 

LEES COURT, in the Parijli of Sheldwich, is the seat of George 
John Watson, Lord Sondes: for many generations, from the 
time of Edward the First, it belonged to an ancient family, sur- 
muned Atte-Lesc, from their residence here, and of whom Sir 
Bicliard .\t-Lese was Sherifl' of Kent in the forty-first of Edward 
the Third. Under his Will, tlie Manor of Lees Court, alias Sheld¬ 
wich, became the pro|RTfy of William Norton, Esij. son of Lucy, 
his niece, and in Iiis descendants it continued till the reign of James 
the First, when it was alienated to Sir Richard Sondes, whose fa¬ 
mily had been long seated in the adjoining Parish of Throwley. 
His son. Sir George Sondes, K. B. who underwent many suflerings 
through his loyalty to Charles tlie First, and was forced to ‘‘ com¬ 
pound for his delinquency,” by the jmymcnt of a considerable sum, 
married, for his fft st wife, Jane, daughter mid heiress of Sir Ralph 

Fremati, 

* Anecdotes of Art, Voi. II. p. 31), Edit. 179ti. 
t llasted’s Kent, Vol. Vll. p. 12. 
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Freinan, of Aspeden, ui Hertfordshire, by whom lie was made the 
unhappy father of two sous; one of whom, a youtli of nineteen, 
hiurdered his elder brother whilst sleeping in his bed, at Lees 
Court, and for this horrible deetl was himself tried at the assiacs 
tlien holding at Maidstone, and being convicted, w'as executed on 
Penneudon Heath about a tbrtnight afterwards. The sorrows of 
Sir George were aggravated by the fanatics of the times, w ho pre¬ 
tended to regard this lauientable event as a judgment of Heaven 
on his own immoralities, and generalA^onduct. In defence of hit 
‘ good iiainc,’ he tlierefore published a ‘ Narrative’ of the lives and 
deaths of his sons, in which he details various particulars of his 
estates, hos|)itality, and suflerings. Among other circumstances, 
he mentions, that, during the time of the troubles, he had been 
injured in his goods, Ac. to the amount of nearly 40,000l. and 
that he hud been imprisoned for several years; at tirst, on shi|V 
board, an«l afterwards in Upnor Castle. T his gentleman nearly 
rebuilt, and considerably enlarged, the old mansion at Lees Court 
during the Protectorate; and the design for the front, which has 
an air of much grandeur, is attributed to Inigo Jones. After tlic 
Restoration, he was rewarded foi* his loyalty, by being created 
liarl of Faversham, Viscount Sondes^ and Baron of Throwley, by 
Charles the Second, in the year 1()76’. He died in Ib'Zr, lesiving 
i<sue by Mary, his second wife, daughter of Sir William Villars, 
Bart, two daughters and co-heiresses, by tlie yomigest of whom, 
this estate passed in marriage to the IV^alsons, Earls of Rocking¬ 
ham, and from them, by the female line also, to the Monxons, 
of w hom U'wis Monson assumed the name and arms of Watson, 
and was created Lord Soixles, by George the Second, in May, 
l/b'O. His son, Lewis Thdnias, tlie second Peer, died of a 
typhus fever, at the age of tifty-tliree, deeply and generally la¬ 
mented. lie was ulinost a constant resident at Lees Court, and 
made many alterations and improvements in the mansion. His 
eldest son, the present jmssessor, is now only in’his thirteenth year. 

In the Church at Throwley, which adjoins Sheldwich, are many 
memorials of the Sondes, who became |)ossessed of that manor by 
marriage w ith an heiress in the reign of Henry the Sixth, and from 

whom 



whom if has dcsceinleil fo llic Lords Sondes, in the same manner 
as Lees Court. On a slab in the puveinciil of the south CtiapcI, 
is a Bmss of a Knight in armour, «itii liis head resting oil a hel- 
inef, in incniorv of lS!'Cl)arTi ®onIiCB, (Sent. tj>£ fie.ontif «onf of So- 
bm SouD’B of CtiriilcO' fi CoQup'r; he died in December, 1558. 
On the tomb of Sir Thomas Sondes, Knt. and his Lady 
Cvcylt, daughter of John Tuflon, Esq. of liullifield, are tlieir 
figures kueeling at a desk; and at the sides are various large shields, 
dis|)laving the arms aiul ijnarlcrings of the fauiilv: Sir Thomas 
died in February, 1 IS J, in his forty-eighth year. The tomb of 
Sir George Sondes, first Earl of raversham, and Mary, his 
Countess, was erected by Catherine, relict of Edward, Lord Ms- 
count Sondes, grandson ot the deceased. Sir George Sondes died 
iii April, 16/7; his Countess in September, ]6’S8. A Priory 
of BcweilicInn'S, suhordiiiutc to the Abbey of St. Ikrtin, at St. 
Omer’s, in Flanders, was founded iu this I’arish ui the reign of 
King Stephen, and continued till the suppression of the .Alien Prio¬ 
ries by Henry the Fifth; after which its revenues were gnuiled to 
the Carthusians oi Sion, in Middlesex. Sonic remains of, louiida- 
tions, and tiiut u.'.lls, at a slioit distance from the Parsonage, still 
point out the .site of llic tonvositual buildings. 

15AD1.E‘"ME!U. gave name to the au< lent family Pc Hod/cr- 
nil re, of w.iom Guncelin was Chict Justice ot Cheshire in the 
secoini ol Ed.'ar.i the First, and who dying in the tweuty-uinth of 
the srnie reign, was buried in Badicsniere Church, where his effi¬ 
gies, carved ai wood, was remaining iu Philipotl’s time. His ion 
burtiioiomew', wiio acquired tlje apjallation of the rich Lord Ba- 
dlf.mire o/Ledis, tioin the extent and value of his fiossessioiis, 
obtained liv enee to found a Priory here in the thirteenth of Edward 
the Second; but tiiis design was not proceeded in, jirobably through 
tlie eiisunig tioubles: the Bvirun himseli was afterwards liaiiged lor 
rebellion, on tne gidlovvs at Blean, near Canterbury; and his head 
was lixed ou a polt at Burgate, in that city. Iu his descciulauts 
it continued tiii tlie attainder and execution of John, Earl of Ox¬ 
ford, and Baron de Ba(Ilc.smere^ in the reign of Edward the Sc- 
cpmi, when it was seized by the Crown, with Lis other estates. 

It 
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It afterwards passed through various families, to the Sondes of 
Lees Court; and the pres<'nt I^rd Sondes is now owner. 'I'lic 
Church, whicli is dcdiciited to St. Leonard, is a small and very 
jtlain Saxon fabric of one pace: it had formerly a small Chapel 
adjoining to it, on the south side, in wliiili were the tombs of the 
Badlesmeres; hut tliis has long been destroyed. In the porch are 
the fronts of two ancient wooden Seats, carved in high relief; one 
of them ilisplays a shield, eontaining the star, rilthon, an<l motto 
of the Order of the (barter; on the Jther, are sentences ex|)ressive 
of the Alhanasian Doetriuc of the Trinity, curiously arranged ou 
n second shield, in four circles united by hands; so that the word* 
Vater, Filitis, Spi scs and Dctis, though only once repeated iu 
the circles, form part of every sentence. 

Ou SHOTITNOTON HILL, in Selling Parish, which com¬ 
mands a very extensive and rkhly tliversilied prospect, are traces 
of an ancient Camp of a triangular form, w ith the angles roumled. 
The centre of the area is now occupied by a windmill, and its whole 
extent includes about an acre and three quarters of ground. It 
had tw'o entrances; one on the south side, aud a second to the 
north-east: the south-east side lies on the declivity of the hill. 
About half a mile northward froifi this eminence, is a very large 
’J'liiniiliis, now planted with beech trees. 

At II'VUBLPDOWN, a .small village, near Canterbury, is 
an Ho.st’iTAL, dedicated to St. Nicholas, originally founded by 
Archbishop l.anthnir, in the year for male and female le¬ 

pers, and endowed, in conjunction with the Ilospi'al of St. Joint, 
at Canterbury, with certain lands, which produced an income of 
about 70 I. annually. Many benefactions were made aflerwanls, 
by diflerent persons; and at* the iieriod of the DLssolution, the 
yearly produce of its estates was valued at 11 Cl. t5s. 7d. Edward 
the .Sixth, by J.etlers of )ns|te\imus, dated in his second year, 
confirmed all the jtreee.ding grants that had been matle to the menv 
bers of the Hospital; and, through the various tlonalions that 
have been since made, their revenues have Ihh?!! increased to about 
C.iOl. annually. The mnnber ol'the present inmates is twenty-six : 
they are considered us freehoklers, and enjoy ilistinet prhilegcs a» 

such. 
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such. The entire establishment is for “ a IWasfcr, fifteen In-br*. 
thers, and the like number of Sisters; one of the fonner being 
called the Prior, and one of the latter the Prioress; the same 
number of Out-brothers and Sisters, and a Reader, wlio is a Clerk 
in orders.”* The buildings of the Hospital are principally of brick; 
and were chiefly re-erected in the time of James the Second, Tlie 
Chapel, or Church, as it is called, appears to be the original Norman 
fabric, and must be regarded as curious, from containing an inter- 
mixture of circular and pointed arches. It consists of a nave and 
chancel, with aisles opening to tlie nave, and a square tower at the 
soutir-west angle. The soutli aisle is separated from the nave by two 
semicircular, and one sharp-pointed arch, rishig from octagonal co¬ 
lumns, one of which has a fluted capital, and a large square base, 
with trefoils sculptured at its angles. The north aisle is divided from 
the nave by two pointed arches, and in its window luis a good painting 
of St. John Baptist, with a banner, displaying the Agnes Dei. Tlie 
font is ancient: it is of an octagonal form, with several mouldings 
towards the upper part, the low ermost of which has various figure* 
of animals, &c. on its different faces, in high relief.* Harbledown 

Church 


* Hasted’s Kent, Vol. III. p. 570. 

+ InDuncombe's History of the Archiepiscop.al Hospital of CantcrtiLiiy, 
is an engraving of an ancient and curious Maple Boid, used on the feast 
days of the Hospital, of great antiquity, the rims of which are of silver 
gilt; and in the bottom is fastened a medallion, representing a Knight 
•n horseback, armed cup-a-pee, the viror of his helmet up, his st;iIV in 
his right hand, and on liis left arm, a shield, with tlsc arms of Beau¬ 
champ. Beneath his horse is a dmgondying on its side, witli its mouth 
open, and darting Ids sting at a lion, d'he lion’s feet are on liie circle 
of the medallion, and his mouth is open, and raised towards the horse's 
nose. Round it are these words: Gv oe Warwic: Adanoln: 
Feci Occis : Le Dragoun. Erasmus, mlm Peregrimtio Hcligio- 
ms ergo, mentions St. Nicholas's Hospital, by the term ^Jl^ndH'ubulllm, 
or alms bouse; and describes it as customary for its inmates to olfer the 
upper leather of the shoe of St. Thopias a Becker, which was “ bound 
with brass, and set with a piece of glass like a gem,” to all horsemen 
(passengers) to kiss. 
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Church is dedi<^tcd to Si, Micliael, and consists only of a nave and 
chancel of one pace, opening to each other by a semicircular arch: 
tlie windows seem to have been of the lancet form, but have been 
opened in the pointed manner. Against the south wall is a marble 
tablet, inscribed in memory of G. GiPPS, Esq. who died in 
February, 1800, at the age of seventy-two, having represented 
the dty of Canterbury in four Parliaments. He resided at Hali> 
Place, in this Parish, and the estate is now occupied by his wi¬ 
dow, but it belongs to Sir Robert Wilmot, Bart, of Chaddesden, 
in Derbyshire; the grounds and the situation of^ie house are 
very pleasant. 


CANTERBURY. 

The origin of tlris distinguished City* is unknown, but there 
can Ire little doubt of its havirrg bben a setilcnrent of the Britons 
long antecedent to the Ilotuan iti>.isiuir. Its very name, irrdeed, 
as latirrized by the Romans, is sudreient to indicate, that it was in 
existence before tlreir arrival; for wlictlier tire term Durover- 
HUM, be composed of tire words Doir-teAern,* a rapid strr'ain; 
D».r-aTom,f the river-water; 7>;tr-«r'-g«fr«e4 tire water near the 
fen or marsh; or Dv. r~Aber,% the luouth*or discharge of the water; 
it innst still be admitted to he derised from the British language. 
Geoffrey of Monmouth carries its antiquity to the time of Rudhu- 
dihras, who, according to tliis historian, lived about 900 years 
prior to the birth of Christ; hut his testimony has been discredited 
by every subsequent authority. The Vhnnnaidi, or DruidicRi 
treads, are stated to have been frequently found here, as well at 
the British weapons ciillcrl eclts.H 

Tire proofs of the Roinan occupation of Canterbury are distinct 
and numerous. In the Itinerary of Antoninus, it occurs by the 
appellation of Durovermim; and the roads to the Pottus Rutupen- 
iii, to Dover, and to Ly nine, bniiiciicd off from Uiis city. Many 

coins 
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coins and Roman vessels have been (big up here, together widi 
remains of buildings, and tessellated pavements of curious work¬ 
manship; in the city walls, numerous Homan bricks have been 
found incorporated; and three semicircular arches, formed witii 
the same materials, were standing till towards the latter cud of 
the past century,* In the time of Charles the First, some Roman 
arched brick-work was discovered about five or six feet below the 
ground, in siuking a cellar in Castle Street .f At the beginning of 

tiie 

* Two of these were at liuling-Gdte, through tvhicli the Walling 
Street entered the Castle precincts from Dover: the tliird was called 
Worth-gate, and formed the ancient entrance from the Ashford road. 
The late John Thorpe, Esq. of Bexley, has thus described it in the first 
part of his Antiquities in Kent. “ Worili-gatc is, without doubt, the 
finest remnant of antiquity in this city, and perhaps the most entire <4 
its kind in the kingdom.—The boldness of the arch, consisting entirely 
of Roman bricks, strikes the eye of the beholder with a kind of vene¬ 
ration. In the inside, next the castle-yard, the ground has been rai'cd 
so much from time to time, that no more than one foot six inches of the 
stone piers, or columns to the springs of the arch, arc now to be seen ; 
but when viewed on the garden side in the city ditch, the gate makes 
a noble appearance, as th<? height of the piers is seven feet six inches, 
'ITlcse piers are compoacd of a kind of rag-sionc, two feet six inches in 
breadth, which appear to have been squared, but are now irregular 
and uneven, from being much corroded, and mouldered away, through 
the great length of time; whilst the arch, which consists of a douldt 
row of bricks, remains as fine and durable as ever; so well had the 
Romans the art of tempering and burning their clay. 'J'lic length of 
the longest brick, on the Castle side, is one foot five inches; the depth 
(jf the thickest, three inches. '1 he following measuremems I took in 
the 5 'ear 1771 : in the inside, tne diameter of the arch is lb' feet 3.J 
inches; it springs from the piers 6 feet, and half an inch; the picti 
.are above ground, 1 foot ti inches. On the ditch side, the height of 
the plinth is one foot; from liiat to the spring of the arch, ti feet 0 
inches; breadth of the gateway, from jiier to pier, 12 feei (j inches; height 
of the giite in the middle, 1.J leet ”4 intiies; iliickiie.>s of the arch, 2 
feet -1 inches: the earth raised on the castle side, (j feel." This account 
is illustrated by two views of lli<?opposite sides of the gate. 

f Batiely’s Edit, of Somner's Canterbury, p. 1S8. 
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the last century, the remains of a foundation of Roman bricks were 
also found in digging a cellar in the Parish of Si. Aljtliage, and 
several of the bricks, measuring seventeen inches and a half, by 
eleven inches and three quarters, were taken up wliole; and “ I 
am told,” says Baltely, who mentions the last discovery, “ of a 
Roman pavement of mosaick work, whereof 1 have some of the 
little square stones by me, found in digging a cellar in St. Marga¬ 
ret’s Parish.”* In the year 1730, as apjiears from the Minutes of 
the Society of Antiquaries, quoted by Mr. Gough, a fine Koman 
vase of red earth, of an elegant shape and patt^i, with the in¬ 
scription TAllAGET DE TEV’E, was found near this city, toge¬ 
ther w ith a brass lachrymatory.f This gentleman has also engraved a 
representation of a Homan altar, fonnerly in the |)ossession of the 
late Rev. W. Gostling, of this city.J Jdasted meutious another 
Roman pavement, disco\'erc<l iicaf Jewry Lane, in the year 1735, 
not more than three or foiir feet below the level of the ground. 
The tesserm were of “ burnt earth, red, yellow, black, and white-; 
their shape and sizes ditlVrcnt; some near an inch over; otliers 
^ery small, laid oii a bed of ccnicnt of such hardness, and so thick, 
that with care it might have U'cn preserved entire, but, for want 
of that, it was broken into three oi^lbur pieces, some of which 
were afterwards carried away and joiiied.” The whole extent 
could not be ascertained for party walls; what was saved, was 
about three feet broad, ami five long. 

In the lime of the Saxons, Canlerlnin' ohraiiieil the iip)>eIlalioii 
of Cant-wara-hyri;, or the Keiitislimon’s cily; and Bede, speakbig 
of it in reference to tlie arrival of St. Augiisiiiie, calls it Caput 
Iwperij l{cf;is Jilhtlhcrti; ‘ the chief phu-e in all the dominion of 
King ElhelhcrI.’ On the conversion of this Monarch to Christia- 
iiily, he relim)uishod his Palace here, and graiileil it in |H*rpetuity to 
Augustine,*and his successors, together with tlie lands which after¬ 
ward* formed the unmediate deniesucs of Christ Church. Soon 

afterwards. 


* Batlcly's Soniner, p. 102. 


Ibid. pi. 13. tig. 11. 


i Addition* to Camden, \'o'. I p. 036. 
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nffenvanls, the Apostle having procured permission from Pope 
Gregorj’, who had iinested liini with arrhiepiscopal autliorily, made 
dioice of CiuUcrhury for llie scat of the inetro-political chair, in 
preference to the city of London, where an Archicpiscopal Sec is 
stated to have been previously fixed in the Roman times. This 
event gave new importance to Canterbury, and may l)e reganled 
as tlic ))rincipal cause of its subsecjiient greatness. The particular* 
of its Ecclesiastical history will, however, be resened for separate 
detail. 

Very little occurs in the annuls of this city, indejiendent of the 
afiiiirs of the Church, till the Danes began to carry tlesolation and 
rapine into every part of the Island. Tlic vicinity of O.uiter- 
bury to the Isles of Thanet and Shepey, where the Danes usually 
wintered after they had comineuced their destructixe ravages in 
this kingdom, was the cause of the inhabitants sntlerini: great cala¬ 
mities. In the year So 1, the Danes landed from 3.'>0 ships, and 
laid the city xvaste :* about the year ,913. they ha<l ag.tiii olitaineti 
possession, btit are recorded to have been Itc.sieged, and rlrivcn out 
Ity the Princess Elfleda, tlie magnantinons daughter of the great 
Alfred: in this siege, the city*i> stated to liavc l•ecll Imnit.l In 
1009 , the inhabitants, accoisling to Rrompton, purchased a slsort- 
lived jtcace of tlie Danes, at the enormous exjwnsc of ,!<>.0()iil. In 
tlie year 1011, the Danes again Itesiegetl Canterhnry with a strong 
force, and during a contest of twenty days, excrtetl every ctl'orl to 
ovcrjtoivcr the inhabitants. They raised hills of cartli, built louer-;, 
employed liattering-ranis, and discImrgwl fiery arrow s into the city 
from warlike machinc.s, in order to set fire to if. 'J’liey at length 
succeeded in forcing an entrance, partly through tlie treachery of 
Archdeacon Elmer, and [larfly Ihibiigh llte imprudence of its d«v 
fenders, who .seeing their houses in fiames, hurried from the walls 
to presene their families, forgetting that, hy this conduct, they 
left tlie way ojieu to their enraged and barbarous eiu iuic.s. Tlie 

Danes 


Sim. Dunclm. Col. I’.'O. 
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Danes foi-ced the gates, and entering the city witli loud sliouts, 
and the sound of trumpets, commenced tl»e work of slaughter. 
The streets were covered with dead bodies, and many were preci¬ 
pitated from the walls. Women were seen tiragged by their hair 
through the streets, and, after being exposed to every insult, were 
at leiigtli thrown into the flames. The very infants were torn from 
their motlicrs' breasts, and either thrown into the air, and cauglit 
on tile points of s{>ear$, or laid under the wheels of carriages, 
and cruslied to pieces. Neither age nor sex was exempted from 
the sword; and even when the first impulse of^heir rage had 
been satiated, the Danes, by a refinement upon cruelty, obliged 
the survivors to cast lots, and the tenth person only was suffered 
to remain alive. Thus perished nearly 8000 persons; the few who 
escajied, were, {x-rhaps, still greater swfiiarers than those who liad 
been massacred; and were carrii^l captives to the Danish camp 
at Greenwich. Among these was .\lpliage, or Elpheg, the Arch¬ 
bishop, who, after eleven months captivity, was at last barbarously 
put to death, for refusing to consent to llie payment of an exorbi¬ 
tant ransom.* The gri'ater part of the city was, on this occasion, 
bunit to ashes, together with the Cathedral to its bare walls.f 
After the death of Edniuud Ironside^ and the usurped succession 
of Canute, lire kingdom fbumi some repose; the Danish Monarch 
a)>peurs to have routribuled towards the re-|)eopiing of lliis city, 
and, assisted, by bis munificence, JBgelnoth, who had succeeded 
Livingus, the successor of Alpfiage, in the .Archbishopric, com- 
jiletcd the rcjiairs of the Cathedral, which his predecessor had 
commenced. From tliis jreriod, Caiiferhuiy gradually* recovered 
from file desolated state into which it Jiad been so recently thrown, 
and at (he time of the DoniesUay Survey, had again become a 
considerable city. 

In “ Ckitate Canuturia;," says lire Domesday Book, “ King 
Edward had fifly-one Burgesses, yielding rent; and two hundred 

Voi,. VII. Jan. I 807 . Ccc and 

'* See the particulars of his Murder, p 468,-9. 

+ Suhm’sIIut. of Denmark, \'ol. III. p. 380, et teq. and (Hhern. 
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aud twelve others, on which be had sac and soc. Now the Bur* 
^sses yielding rent, arc nineteen: of the thirty-two others, eleven 
are ilestmyed in the city-«li<cli, f iunt vastati 11 infossato Civitatis :) 
the Archbishop has of them, seven; and the Abbot of St. Augus¬ 
tine’s has the other fourteen, by exchange of the Castle ; and as 
yet, tlierc are ? 12 Burgesses, on which tlie King lias sac and soc; 
and three viills, yielding lOSshillhigs; and toll, yichling sixty-eight 
shillings.—Fwo houses of two Burgesses, one withoul, the other 
within the city, a certain Monk of the Church of Canterbury took 
away: these svere built on the King’s highway.—^Tlie Burgesses 
had forty-live mansions without the city, of which they had rent 
and custom; but the King had sac and soc: these Burgesses had 
also of the King thirty-three acres of meadow for their guild: 
these houses, and this kind, Ranulf de Columbels holds: he has 
also fourscore acres of land, which tlie Burgesses held of the King 
in fee simple: he holds also four acres of laud, whicli of right be¬ 
long to a certain Church. For all these, the same Ranulf vouches 
tlie Bishop of Baieux as his protector. Kadulf de Curbespine has 
four mansions in the city, wliich a certain concubine of Harold 
had:—the same Radulf holds eleven other manuons in the city, of 
the Bishop of Baieux, which yield eieveu shillings, and two pence, 
ami one hallpenny, rent. Throughout the whole city, the King 
has sac and soc, except of tlie land of the Church of the Holy 
Trinity, aud of St. Augustine, and of Queen Eddive, Arnold Cilt, 
Esbem Biga, and Siret de Ciileham.” Besides sonic furtlier par¬ 
ticulars descrilied in this invaluable record, concerning rents paid 
to the King, the highways, and tlie privileges of the Archbishop, 
it states, that the Archbishop himself “ has in the city of Canter¬ 
bury, twelve Burgesses, and thirty-two mausioas, which tlie cleriws 
of the viile hold in their guild, and they pay thirty-five shillings; 
and one mill, of five shillings.” 

From tlie above particulars it may be concluded, that Canter¬ 
bury had again lAx:ome populous; and still more so, if full credit 
be given to the assertion of Stow, who affirms, tliat, ‘ at tJic time 
of the Conquest, it exceeded Loudon in its buildings.’*' By whom 

the 
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the Casde, mentioned in the Survey, was erected, docs not appear; 
yet, as this fortress is not noticed in any former writing now ex¬ 
tant, the probability is, tltal it was built by the Conqueror, for 
the purpose of awing the Saxons into obedience; the principle up¬ 
on which his military policy was chiefly founded; tlie remains, 
which still exist, evince it to be a Norman building. 

In the year ll6l, Canterbury was consumed by fire;* and in 
1174 , according to Henry of Huntingdon, and Brompton, ano¬ 
ther fire destroyed great part of the city, togetli{» witli most of 
the Churches, uid at length the Cathedral itself. Qervase, how¬ 
ever, a Monk of Christ Church, and one of the most voluminous 
writers of this iwriod, who was an eye-witness of the conflagration 
of the Cathedral, does not mention Uie burning of the city at this 
time; though he notices anotlier fire, b5' wliicli it was much da¬ 
maged in the year 1 ISO. The mitmteness of his statement, indeed, 
respecting the Cathedral, and his absolute silence in regard to the 
city, render the accounts of the combustion of tlie latter, in the 
year li74, extremely doubtful. His words are, that, “ on the 
filth of Sc|>tcniber, about nine o’clock, the wind blowing from the 
south with a fury almost beyond coucei^tion, a fire broke out be- 
for«vihe church-gate, without the wads of tljc church-yard, by 
which three small houses were, almost bmrnt down. While tlie 
citizens were there assembled, and employed in extinguislting the 
flames, the S]iark$ ami .ashes, whirled aloft by ibc violence of the 
storm, w ere lodged on the ehurch, and, by the force of tlie winc^ 
insinuating themselves between the joints of the lead, settled on 
the planks, which were almost rotten; and thus by degrees, the 
beat increasing, the decayed joists were s«'t ou lire. After this, 
the large rafters, with their ligatures, no one seeing or regarding, 
look lire: Itelow, the deling tincly painted; above, the sheets of 
lead, concealed the fire that raged witliin. Meantime, tlie three 
small house's, which had oecasioned this inisfortmie, were pulled 
down; and the tuinull of the people being appeased, all returned 
home. Christ Church alone, no one being yet apprised of it, was 

C c c S oppressed. 
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oppressed, as it were, with intestine flames. For Uie ratters and 
their ligatures being on Are, and the flame rising even to the top 
of the roof, the sheets of lead, unable any longer to resist so 
mucli beat, l>egan by degrees to melt. The tempestuous wind, then 
finding a free passage, increased extremely the fury of the inner 
flames; and lo! on a sudden, tiie flames just appearing, there was 
a great cry in the church-yard, ‘ Alas! Alas! tlie churcii is on 
fire.' Many of the laity run togetlier with the monks; draw water, 
brandish axes', mount ladders; eager to succour Christ Church, 
now just on the point of destruction. They reached the roof, and 
behold! all was filled witii a horrible smoke, and a scorching flame: 
in despair, tlierefore, they were obliged to consult their own safety, 
by retiring. And now the joists of the rafters, and of the pegs, 
beiug consumed by the*fire, the haif-buntt timbers fell down into 
the choir upon the seats of the tnouks, which beiug thus set on fire 
by the great mass of timber, the calamity is increased on all sides. 
In this conflagration, a wonderful, or rather a miraculous sigiit a|)- 
peared; for that glorious choir, consumed by flames, consumed 
itself still worse: for tlie flames, increased by such a heap of tim¬ 
ber to the height of fifteen cubits, burnt the waib, and es])eciaiiy 
the pillars of the church!—>Thus the house of God, bkiierto de¬ 
lightful, like a paradise of pleasure, then lay contempfiblc in tlie 
ashes of the fire; and reduced, as it were, to a solitude, was ex¬ 
posed to the injuries of the weather.—^Not only the choir was con¬ 
sumed in these flames, but also the Infirmary, with St. Mary s 
Chapel, and some other oflices of the court.” 

In the year 1247, St. Mildred’s Church, and great part of the 
rity, were again consumed by fire :* and “ nowc lately, and lastly,” 
says Lauibard, “ in the rcigne of King Henrie the Eight, it was 
ill some partes blasted with flame, wherein (amongst .other things) 
divers good hookes, witiche a Monke of St. Augustines bad brought 
from heyonde |he seas, were brought to asbcs.”t 

The 
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The Ecclesiastical Historg of Canterbury is peculiarly impor¬ 
tant, not only when locally considered, but likewise from its close 
connection with the general annals of the kingdom. In this dty, 
and its immediate vicinity, the mental darkness of tl»e Saxons was 
lirst illuminated by the light of Revelation; and the barbarism of 
their character ameliorated by tike mild tenets of theChristiau doc¬ 
trine. It was not, indeed, in the time of Augustine, thongh he be 
honored with the illustrious appellation of Apostle of Britain, that 
the enlightening beams of Clirislianity first shed tfaei/salu^<^ry influ¬ 
ence on this Island. Even in the Roman times, considerable progress 
had been made in the conversion of the inhabitants; yet the fe¬ 
rocious wars that preceded the depiirture of the Romans, and 
continued, with but little intermission, for upwards of a century 
afterwaids, gave a complete triumph to Paganism. Previously 
to this, however, various Christian Churches had been erected in 
difTercnt cities; even as early, according to some writers, as the 
second century: of these St. Martin's, on tlie east side of Canter¬ 
bury’, is said by Bede to have been built by the ‘ believing Romans 
or, as he somewhat diflercutly states it in another place, ‘ in an¬ 
cient times, whilst as yet tlie Romans ii)|iabited Britain.’f This fa¬ 
bric* was still standuig when Augustine was invited to Canterbury 
by King Ethclbert, and was by hun again apfiroptiated to the pro¬ 
mulgation of the Christian worship. 

The mission of Augustine originated with Pope Gregory the 
First, who, according to several early historians, had been im 
fliienred in his dctcmiination, by the sight of some young children, 
of English iiaretits, who had been sent to Rome to be sold, from 
that part of the Islaiid called Uie Kingdom of Dei'ra. Gregory 
was then Archdeacon of Rome, and being much affected at the 
stale of tire Angles, that could thus sutler tlieni to expose their 
owu progeny to sale, he resolved to attempt their conversion in 
person. liis design, however, was superseded l»y local citcuiu- 

C c c 3 stances; 
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stances; yet he still clierishcd the impulse; and when he tvas luni' 
self promoted to tlie Pa{»al Chair, he made choice of forty Bene¬ 
dictine monks, witli Augustine at tlieir head, as Abbot, to tbnvard 
the execution of his loiig-iiieditated project. 

The situation of aflairs in Britain was hivorable to his purpose. 
EtlKlbert, King of Kent, who tfas tlieu the nominal liead of the 
states of the Heptarchy, had married Bertha, daughter of Chari- 
bert, King of Paris, and niece to Chilfieric, his brother and suc¬ 
cessor. Previous to the marriage, EUielliert engaged that the 
Princess, who had been educated as a Christian, should be allow¬ 
ed the free exercise of her religion, and {lermittcd to bring over 
with her, a certauj number of ecclesiastics. Her prudence and 
amiable qualities, procured her tlie entire esteem of Ethelbcrt, 
who was Uience induced so frequently to listen to her conversation 
on the truths of the Goqrel, that his attachinent to Paganism be¬ 
came gradually weakened. These circumstances prepared the way 
for the success of Augiistiuc, who landed at Ebbs Fleet, in the 
Isle of Thanet, in the year with his forty companions; and 
immediately dispatched a messenger to Ethelbcrt, to inform him 
of his coming, and of t^;e purposes of his mbsioii. Ethelbcrt 
ordered him to await his attendance on the spot where hcltad 
landed; and witbm a few days, accompanied by his Queen, he 
went into the Isle of Thanet, where seating himself in the ojwn 
air, lie commanded the strangers to be brought before him, and 
asked them ‘ what they had to pro|K)sc Augustine replied with 
firmness and animation; and, in a long harangue, eiideavoimid to 
convince him of the truth and ntility of Christianity. ‘ Almost 
thou per-nudest me to be a Christian,’ might have been the reply of 
Ethelbcrt to Augustine, as it was of Agrip|>a to Paul: that it was 
couched in the same spirit, bis words, as re|)ealed by Bede, csi- 
ilently prove: “ Your proposiils are noble,” said the King, “ and 
your promises mviting: yet 1 cannot resolve ufjon quitting the reli¬ 
gion of my ancestors, for one that apjiears to me supjiorted only 
by the testimony of {jcrsons who arc entire strangers to me. Since, 
itowever, as I [terceive that you liave undertaken so long a journey 
ou purpose to impart to us those things which you deem most im¬ 
portant 
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portant and valuable, yoa shall not be sent away without some 
satisfaction. I will take care that you sltall be Ueated with civility, 
and supplied with all things necessary and convenient: and if any 
of my people, convinced by your arguments, de.dre to embrace 
vour fiiitli, I will not oppose it." He then, at the request of Ber- 
tlia, invited the missionaries Canterbury, aud gave them per¬ 
mission to explain tne principles of their religion in public; and for 
tliis purpose, the Queen assigned to them her own Chapel, which 
is stated to have been that already mentioned as huVing been erect¬ 
ed in tile Roman times, and wbicii Luidtiard, Bishop of Soissons, 
who bad accoiiipanied Bertha from France, had re-cousecrated, 
and dedicated to St. Martin.* 

The zeal of Augustine and hb brethren, ami the energy with 
which they enforced the arguments of their belief, very strongly 
ojierated on the minds of the Saxons; and many of them, among 
whom were several nobles, embraced Christianity. Ethelliert, ^" 
whose breast much admiration had been excited at the sw ift pro- 
. gress of the new faith, protessed his desire to 1 m- more particularly 
instructed in the grounds of its nature and cvitleiicc. This etmiui- 
nation produced conviction; and at ^lengtli, after frequent con¬ 
ferences with Angastine, and tbrongli the [lersuasionsof liis Queen, 
he conscntetl to receive baptism in the year 597. HLs conversion 
was the harbinger of complete success: multitudes of his subjects 
were baptised daily; the Pagan Tenijilcs were deserted, or re-open¬ 
ed as Christian Churches; aud these becoming insuifkienl for the 
hourly increasing number of votaries, the foundation of aCATUE- 
BRAi. was laid;^ whilst Ethclliert, in a pure qiiril of devotion, re¬ 
signed his Palace to (he use of. Augustine, and went and resided 
with his court at Keculvcr. So eager were the Saxons to receive 
the Gospel, that some thousands were in one day baptized in the 
river Swale. 

Shortly after the conversion of Ethelhert, Augustine proceeded 
to Arles, in France, to be consecrated a Bishop; and, on bis re- 

C c c 4 turn. 
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turn, he sent two of his companions, named Justus and Lawrence, 
to Ronie, to inform tlie Pojie of the accomplishment of his mis¬ 
sion, and to request liis direction on several points of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction. Gregory received the accounts of liis success with 
the utmost satisfaction; and, as a reward, invested him with ar- 
chiepiscopal authority, and grave diiin pre-eminence over all the 
prelates that cither were, or should be, established in Britain, dur¬ 
ing the remainder of his life. He appears, also, to have sullered 
him to choose"" his own city for the establishment of the Metro- 
political Chair; an<i Augustine, probably from its having been the 
scene of his early success, fixed it at Canterbury.* 

The 

*' The Primacy of the "Archbishops of Canterbury in eccicsiastical 
affairs, though thus immediateiy delegated from the Papal bee, was 
11 ^ completely established for many years; and even the fixing of the 
archicpiscopal chair in this city, was not acquiesced in without opposition, 
■J'he autiiority of the Arciibiihops was. however, strengthened bv ta- 
rious letters, rescripts, and decrees, transmitted by dilTercnt Popes. 
According to William of Malmsbury, Boniface the Fifth, in answer t» 
a communication made by .Vchbishop Justus, the tliird in succession 
from Augustine, wrote these words: '• W e will and command smu, 
that the Metro-political See of ail Britain be ever hereafter in the city 
of Canterbury: and wc make a perpetual and’unchangeable ds cree, 
that ail Provinces of tiiis Kingdom of F.ngiand, be for ever Mihject to 
the Metro-political Church of that place.”* To this duciitneiit a re¬ 
script is annexed by .Malmsbury, that was addressed to Archbishop llo- 
iiorius, by Pope Honorius, in the year (ii i; and in whit h occur the 
following werds: " W’e therefore command all the ehurches and pro¬ 
vinces of England, to be subject to ^oiir jurisdiction ; and that the Me- 
tro-political See, and archiepiscopal dignity, and the Primacy of all the 
Churches of England, be fixed and remain in Canterbury, atid never be 
transferred, through any kind of evil persuasion, by any one, to any 
•ther placc.”f 

OfTat, the powerful King of Mercia, made some attempts to lessen 
the dignity of this archiepiscopal city ; and hy his influence with the Papa 
■See, he procured an Archbish-pV/Wf (or Adulpli, Bishop of Lithficid; 

and 
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Hie Palace of King Ethelbcrt was converted, by Augustine, 
into a Priory of his own order; and herein, both himself, and hig 
•uccessors, till the accession of Archbishop Lanfranr, lived in one 
communilv, as well in respect to goods, as to other jKissessions, 
He also, in conjunction witli Ethelbcrt, founded an Abbey just 
without the city walls, on the cist side, as a place of sepulture for 
hiuisclt, and his successors in the See of Canterbury; and for the 

King, 


and obtained a decree, alto, by which all the Bishops of Mercia, and 
two of th<'se of bast Angiia, should he subject to the new Metropolitan. 
On the death of Odn, however, tho See of t’anicrlniry regained its su¬ 
premacy, by the pem ral smfrage of the people, and the consent of King 
Cennlph, who wnae a lelic-r to the Pope oif this occasion, in which he 
staled, that, “ lUrause Augustine/» of blessed memory, who, in the 
lime of Pope Gregory, preached the word of God to the Icnglish nation, 
and presided ovt r the Saxon Churches, died in the same city, and that 
his body was buried in the Church which his successor Lawrence dedi¬ 
cated to fit. IVier, tl.e Prince of the .Apostles, it seemed good to the 
wise men of the nat.on, that the Metro-political dignity should be fixed 
in that citv, wliere rested the body of^ him who planted the truth of 
the" fhristiaii I'ailh in those parts." On these grounds, all that had 
been done bv King OlVa towards limiting the jurisdiction of the fice of 
t'anierbiiiy, was dcciated null and void, by the then Pope, Leo the 
T'.iird. 

'rite authoritv of the Archbishops of Canterbury, and the proper ex¬ 
tent of their jurisdiction, were next contested by the Archbishops of 
A'oik, and tile disputes fontinucd during several centuries. 'ITie Arch¬ 
bishops of A'ork endcasoured to establish a claim to the dioceses of Lin- 
Ciiln, Worcester, and lietcford, ost arguments derived from the inequa¬ 
lity of the extent of the two provinces; that of York having been de¬ 
prived of the whole Kingdom of Scotland, wliich having procured a Pri¬ 
mate of us own, no longer paid any obedience to its ancient head. '1 hey 
also claimed exemption from the jurisdiction of the A^rchbishops of Can¬ 
terbury, in respect to consecration and benediction in the Church of 
Canterlnirv ; .alleging their right to be eonsecrated in their own Church 
at A ork, either in a proviiu ial synod,,or by their own suffragan Bishops; 
til,It by tills me ans tln v might stand excused from acknowledging any 
cind of subjection, vv obedience, to the Metropolitan of this city. All 
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King, and liis successors, Kings of Kent: tlic practice of huiylag 
in cities being proiiibitecl by a law of tlie twelve tables, wliicli ap¬ 
pears to have been then in force. This Abbey Augustine dedicated 
to St, I’eter and St. Paul; but it was afterwards called St. Augus¬ 
tine’s, from his own name. The Cathedral, though not completed 
at the time of his death, he defeated to ‘ Our Saviour Christ 
and it is still generally called Christ Church; though Archbishop 

I-anlrauc, 

their efforts to obtain the admission of these claims, proved unsuccessful, 
though pursued with the most tenacious ardour. At length, Arclibishop 
I-anlranc procured a bull from I’ope Alexander the Second, appointing 
the cause to be solemnly argued before the King, ^Vllliam the Conque¬ 
ror, the Bishops, and the -Nobility, at Windsor Castle. 'Ihe decision 
was in favor of the Archbishops of Canterbury; and this decision was 
referred to in two subsequent bulls; the first addressed by Eugenius the 
Third, to Archbishop "I heobald ; and the last, by Alexander the Third, 
to Archbishop Bcckcl in 1107 : in both which, these words are repeat¬ 
ed : “ that he,” the Pope, “ granted to the Archbishop, and his suc¬ 
cessors, the Primacy of the Church of Canterbury in as full and ample 
a manner, as the same had been enjoyed by Lanfranc, Anselm, or any 
of his predecessors; and did *a!so confirm whatever dignity and power 
had been exercised by any of them under the authority of the Apostoli¬ 
cal Sec, since the time of the blessed Augustine.*’ 

In the time of Archbishop Becket, and during his contentious struggle 
with Henry the Second, Gilbert Poliot, Bishop of London, made a vi¬ 
gorous attempt to transfer the Patriarchal Chair from Canterbury to 
London; and, in defence of this design, he boldly asserted, that the 
Metro-political dignity did of ancient right belong to the See of London, 
and that he owed no obedience to jthe Church of Canterbury. With 
all his ingenuity, however, he proved unable to carry his point; and 
when Becket regained the fullness of his authority,he forbade, in a char¬ 
ter concerning the liberties of his Church, any one te attempt a like 
claim in future, under pain of an anathema. 

Another dispute,* which lasted nearly 300 years, arose between the 
Sees of Canterbury and 'V'ork, respecting the claim of the Archbishop 
of the latter, to have his pastoral cross borne erect before him, when 
within the province of Canterbury. This contest was pursued with all 
the vehemence of passion; and, in the second year of Edward the Se¬ 
cond, 
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Ijaniranc, on rebuilding it from the ground, re-eonsecratcd it to 
the honor of the Holy Trinity. Augustine died in 603, and was 
interred within the unfinished Abbey of St. Peter ajid St. Paul; he 
is described as having been a man of tall stature, and of a grace¬ 
ful mien and address, 

Laurence, the second Arch|isbop, who had accompanied Au¬ 
gustine on his mission, and had Ijeon by him nominated to succeed 

to 

cond, (anno 130i>,) Pobert Wiiichelsea, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
understanding that the Archbishop of York intended to come to tlie 
Parliament, tiicn about to meet in London, with his cross borne erect 
before him, sent a special mandate to the Bishop of London, command¬ 
ing him to watch the coming of the ArchbisUop of York, and ‘ inhibit his 
passing forward in that manner.’ ISotwithstanding this, the Archbishop 
of York came to his house, near Westminster, with his cross borne erect 
before him ; on which the Archbishop of Canterbury immediately placed 
under ecclesiastical interdict, all the places through wliich the other had 
passed, or rested in. The King endeavoured to elfect an accommodation, 
and proposed, by the Earls of Glocester and Lincoln, “ that the two 
Archbishops should each day come to Parliament, alternately, in each 
other's absence this the Archbishop of Canterbury, after consultation 
with his suffragans, refused to accede to, and sent W’ord, that, “neither 
himself, nor .-my of his suffragan Bishops, would attend Parliament, so 
long as the Archbishop of Y ork was there, or in the citv or suburbs of 
London, with his cross borne before him j and tlat he would nes'er, on 
any terms, consent, that the Archbishop of York should bear up hit 
cross in anyplace within the province of Canterbury.” On tliis, the 
King, with the advice of the Nobility, commanded the Archbislu^ of 
York to depart beyond the limits yrescribed ; which injunction be obey¬ 
ed, and immediately returned to York. This singular contest was at 
last compromised : and the instrument of the composition was confirmed 
by the Pope: by this it was agreed, that either Archbisltop, when in 
the other’s province, should have his cri»s borne up before him; but 
that every Archbishop of York should solemnly send “5 messenger svith an 
image of gold, of an Archbishop sustaining a cross, or some like sort of 
jewel in gold, of the value of tOl. sterling, to be offercii at the shrine 
ef St. Thomas a Becket, in Canterburv.”* 

* See the particular authorities for this note in Batlcly’s Sonrner, P. II. p. 
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to the vacant See, endeavoured to extend tlie knowled;;e of the 
Christian doctrine to the remotest parts of Britain; he also went 
himself to assist in the conversion of the Scots and Irish, but the 
success of liis journey was not great. He died in 619 , having 
written several exhortative epistles, to the Scottish, Irish and Bri¬ 
tish Churches. f 

Mdlitus, his successor, whom Augustine had made Bishop of 
London, was a man of pre-eminent piety and merit. By him, the 
East Saxons had been converted to Christianity; and Sebcrl, their 
King, had, at his instance, founded the Cathedral of St. Paul, in 
London. On the death of Sebert, however, his three sons, and 
sucessors, relapsed into Paganism, and Mellitus was driven fiom 
bis Bishopric, and, after a short residence in Kent, he went into 
France; but was invited to return by Eadbald, the successor of 
Ethelbert, by whose influence lie probably obtained the {latriurchal 
chair on the death of Lawrence. He die<l of the gout, in Ajiril, 
624 . Justus, his successor, who was translated from the See of 
Rochester, of which he had been appointed the first Bishop by 
Augustine, died in 627; and was succeeded by Honorius, yet not 
till the Archbishopric had continued vacant about eighteen months. 
This prelate is, by some writers, stated to have been the first who 
instituted the division of ecclesiastical districts into Parishes; though 
the learned Selden, and some others, attribute the formation of 
parislies to Archbishop Theodore, the second in succession from 
Honorius. They admit, however, that he divided hb province 
into new bishoprics or dioceses: he died in 654. Deus-Dedit, or 
Frithona, the successor of Honorius, was the first native of Bri¬ 
tain that became Archbisliop of Canterbury'. He possessed consi¬ 
derable learning; and is said, by PUscus, to have written ‘ Me¬ 
moirs’ of the Lives and Actions of his Predece.ssors. 

The seventh Archbishop was Theodore, a fircek, who was ap¬ 
pointed by the Pope, Vitellianus, on the recommendation of Adrian, 
Abbot of Tliiridanuin, near Naples, and afterwards Abbot of St. 
Augustine’s at Canterbury. He was consecrated in Home, at the 
age of sixty-six, and immediately depaitrd for England, yet he did 
not arrive till after the expiration of eighteen months. His pro- 
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gress had possibly been retarded by the care of a ‘ Large Library 
of Latin and Greek books/ which he brought over with him, and, 
the names of some of which are recorded in the AtuiquUtUis Bri- 
tannica, by Arclibishop Parker.* Theodore, says liapin, was a 
“ Prelate of distinguislied worth, as well for learning, as for 
greatness of mind, and solidi^ of judgment.” This eulogium 
aj)pcars to be deserved, tliough qualified by the remark, tliat, “ he 
was of a warm and imperious temper, a lover of power, and could 
ill brook any op|josition to his will.” Soon after his arrival, he 
visited all the English Churches, and made many alterations in 
ecclesiastical affairs. Being invested with legautiiie power, he ex¬ 
tended his antliority over the entire body of the clergy. He in- 
tr(>due(!d several new doctrines and practices into the Church; 
one of which was that of auricular coiTfession; and, by his influ¬ 
ence, brought all the Eiigli.sh CMuirches to a perfect uniformity in 
rliscipline and worship: he diviricd the larger bishoprics, and creat¬ 
ed new ones; and encouraged the great land-holders to erect pa¬ 
rish churches, by declaring them, and their successors, perfretual 
patrons: be instituted a regular provision for the clergy, by impos¬ 
ing a certain tax on every village throughout the states of the Hep- 
t.irchy; and by these, and other reflations, well calculated to 
his purpose, he obtained a complete supremacy in eccleaastical 
affairs. Among his other acts, he held three Councils, in tire 
second of which, lie divided Mercia into five Bishoprics. He was 
a great patron of learning, and founded a School, or College, ra 
this city, “ wherein," says Lambard, “ he placed professours of 
all tire liberall sciences, whicli also was the very pateme to the 
scolc, that Sigebert, the King of East-.Angle, afterwarde buildid.” 

’ He 

“ The' Reverend lather," says I..ambard, “ Mathew, nowe Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, whose care lor conservation of learned monuments 
can never be sufficiently commended, shewed mq not long since, tlie 
Psalter of David, and sudry homilies in Crcekc; Homer also, and 
ionic other Grcke authours, beautifully written in ihicke paper, with 
the name of this Theodore prefixecVin the fronte, to whose iibrarie, lie 
reasonably thought, being thereto led by shewe of great antiquitie, that 
they sometime belonged.” Peramb. of Kent, p. 2J3. Edit. 15741. 
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He di«l at tlie age of rightj’-eiglif, in September, ffpO; among 
the Ijiirleian Manuscripts, says Hasted, No. 438—2, is a book 
written by him, called Liber Pmitenlialis. 

Briilrxald, tlie second Englislinnui tliaf was promoted to this 
See, was the next Arclibisliop. He had been Abbot both of Re- 
cnlver and (ila.stoubury, and while in the italriarchul chair, held 
several Synods tor the regulatUm of the affiiirs of the Church. He 
is stated, in the Saxon Chronicle, to have been the first who caused 
<tonations and grants of lands to religious houses to be coiifirnicd 
by written charters; and S|ieinian, and Casauboii, are stated 
to agree with Sonincr, in the opinion, that the Monasteries in Can¬ 
terbury had no written muniments before the time of this Arch¬ 
bishop. He is also said to have been the first that was styled 
Primas Toliiks Britannia,'which title aj^iears in a charter given 
by King Wihtred. He died in June, worn out by old age; 
having filled the See of Canterbury upwards of thirty-one years. 
His immediate successors were Tutxuyn, a Mercian, and Noihelm, a 
native of I..ondou, ot whom nothing particular has been recorded : 
the former died in 734; the latter in 741. Cuthhert, the eleventh 
Arclibishop, was the first who obtained permission to attach bu¬ 
rial-places to Churches builtVithin the walls of cities; a privilege 
whicli has frequently been found inimical to the health of the 
living, though still continue<i on principles of mistaken policy. 
He next procured license, both from the Poi»c, and from Eadberf, 
King of Kent, that all future .\rchbishops of Canterbury should 
be buried within the Monastery at Christ Church, and not at St, 
Augustine’s, as they had hitherio been; and fur the reception of 
their bodies, he erected a Chapel, or Church, dedicated to St. 
John Baptist, near the east end of the Calhetlral. He died in 
November, 758; and, agreeably to his desire, was buried in the 
Chapel which he had himself built. This, however, was done 
privately, as it was apprehended that the Monks of St. Augustine 
would assert their right; and which they actually did, though to<» 
late, the body of the Primate having been previously interred. 

BregvDt/n, his successor, who eked in 7(i2, only three years after 
Jiis consecration, was buried in the same Chapel with similar j>ri- 

vaej ; 
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vacy; and from the same reason. On this occasion, Lambert, or 
Jeaiil)ert, Abbot of St. Augustine, came to the Monastery of 
Christ Church, with a number of armed men, I)eing determined to 
carry away tire corpse of the Archbishop by force, if his demand 
was not complied with. Tlie disjmtc at length l»ecatnc so warm, 
that the Convent of Sf. Aumisfine appealed to the Court of 
Koine, and prosecuted their cause with so much vigor, that the 
Monks of Christ Church, to silence tlie dispute, elected Lambert 
for tlieir new Archbishop. He held the See about eiglit years, 
but met with many vexations from King Ofla; and dying in 790 , 
was buried, in acconlance with bis own particular desire, at the 
Abbey of St. .Augustine, though much against the will of his owa 
Convent. 

Athelard, who had been Abbot of Mitimsbtiry, and Bisb<^ of 
Winchester, succeeded Lambert; and, by his address and abilities, 
procured tlie dissolution of the new Archbishopric of Liclifield, 
whicli Offa had founded: and also the full restoration of Canter¬ 
bury to its patriarcbal dignity. He died hi 807; and was suc- 
•ceedr'd by Wulfred, Archdeacon of Christ Church, who proved U 
considerable benefactor to bis See, both by his industry in procur¬ 
ing restitution of many lands which had been unjustly detained 
from it, aiul by his own donations. On bis decease, in 829, the 
vacant See was conferred on Fleoloi^ild, who sutvived only three 
uiontlis; and was succeeded by L'eolnoth ; whose prinwey w as coii- 
tiiiiially disturbed by the incursions of the Danes. He held the 
Sec for upwards of thirty-eight years, and dying in 870, was suo- 
ceeded by Athdred, a Monk of Christ Church, whose government 
was also iu continual jteril through the Daiiisli ravages: he died in 
888. His successor was Pk^nmd, who was elected on the re¬ 
commendation of the Great Alfred, to whom he had been a pre¬ 
ceptor: be died in 923. His immediate successors were Athclm, 
W if helm, and Odo: the former died iu 924; Wlfhclni about 941; 
and Odo about Q5S. The latter Arclibisliop was surnained Severus; 
he was of Danish extraction, but having embraced Christianity at 
an curly periwl, be was lor that abandoned by his parents. He 
wa.s aiterwards patronized by a Nobleman tu the Court of Allred, 
2 by 
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by whose interest, and through his own abilities, and application 
to learning, he quickly passed through the inferior degrees of the 
priesthood, and was made Bishop of Sherborne. His reputation 
was so great, that, on the death of Wlfhelni, he was chosen as the 
most fit jx'rson then living to fill the patriarchal chair. His aspir¬ 
ing mind caught new strength fiom his elevation, and he boldly at¬ 
tempted to render the authorit/ of the Church superior to all 
earthly controul. His famous Pastoral Letter, since called tlie 
‘ Constitutions of Odo,’ was promulgated in 943, and contains the 
following pa.-sage: “ I strictly command and charge, that no man 
presume to lay any tax on the possessions of the clergy; who are 
the sons of (iod; and the sons of (iod ought to be free from all 
taxes in even kingdom. If any man dare to disobey the discipline 
of the Church in this particular, he is more wicked and iinjiudcnt 
than the soldiers w'ho crncilicd I command the King, thc 

Princes, and all in authority, to obey, with gn at humility, the 
Archliishops and Bishops, for they jiosseas the keys of the kingdom 
of Heaven.” Odo repaired the Cathedral of Canteihury in a suii- 
stantiul manner, and covered the roof with lead; he dle<l in pjs. 
His successor, Elsiiic, Bishop of Winchester, who had bcc'ii his in¬ 
veterate enemy, and is sakl to have demonstrated his hatred iiy 
trampling on his grave, was nominated hy the King, from his alli- 
nity to the blood-royal. He was a prelate of extraordinary learn¬ 
ing; but bis promotion proved the occasion of his death ; for while 
on his journey to receive the pall from the hands of the Pope at 
Rome, he })erished amid the Alps through the intensity of the 
cold: his body was brought to England, and interred at Winches¬ 
ter. Brithd/n, Bishop of Wells, was next elected to the vacant 
See; but shortly afterwards lie ‘resigned bis new dignity, and re¬ 
turned to liis former charge, bis disjiosition being too |)lacid to 
permit him to manage tlie afl'airs of the Arelibishopric. Ills resig¬ 
nation, however, was juiiicipally a forced measure, arising from 
the interference bf King Etigar, who wanted to heslow the Melnv 
political chair on tin; relehratcd Dniistan, then Bisiiop of W'inches- 
Icr, whom he hatl recalled fr^m banishment, and nuuie his thief 
adviser and confidant. 


1 


The 
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The talents and address of Archbidiep Itmutan, were of the 
most eminent rank, and his ambition and jmde wem equally ex-^ 
alted. When once resolved on the execution of a measure, no 
event could alter lus determhution; be pursued his purpose in de¬ 
spite of opposition the most formSdidde; and as he was but little 
scrupulous as to the means iie<|employed, whether they were de¬ 
rived from the anathemas of ^ CSinrch, or compounded of in¬ 
trigue and violence, his phms were goierally accomplished. He is 
stated to have brai descended of a ntdile &niily in Soroeisetdttra» 
and was educated in Glastonbury Abbey, of whkdi he vras after¬ 
wards made Abbm by King Kdnnind, with whom be was a great 
favorite, and who granted ^ Abbey some extraordinary privi¬ 
leges on his account. In the next reign, fats ii^u«Ke became still 
more powerfni; and tfaou^ not nominally a Kiug, be appears to 
have possessed the «iUre anthoritjr of the throne. Edred not only 
made him liis Confessor, but resigned himadf 
even his treasures were at the devmimi of BoiiMwn. idw exerted 
his utmoirt influence in depressing the Sectdar Clergy, and m exalt¬ 
ing the order of Beuedictlaes, for whom be fomided semal hfo* 
nasteries, with the wealth of hk Soverd^. The mind of'i^dred 
was completely subjugated by the su&tlc^ of tlie Monk, mid h|i 
weakness was af^rent even in his deitb, when, by his Will, he 
liestowed such immense possessions to the foundations of Diuistan, 
that the Crown was left in a state of comparative indigmice. 
Edwy, his successor, immediately on accedii^ to the throng, ot|H 
dered Dunstan to account for the vast sums that had belonged tiO 
the deceased King. His answer was ready; that * the money bad 
been expended in piom uses, and tliat he was not amenable to a 
civil jurisdiction for an adnunistration sdely Klsding to religion.' 
With t^jxpiy the Kingfs Council was obliged to appear saftafied; 
b«t Dutistan’s geimral arrogame so exa^ratml Edwy, Aat be de¬ 
prived him of all Itis preferments, and forced bin^iuto exile. StftI 
ftnttttir to divest him of bis influence, tlie Monks nf liis 0rder 
were exp^ied from several Monasteries, and reptaoed by t|ie Se- 
enter Clergy. Ibis jkoceeduie proved the nim,iof Edwy for foe 
ilamoura of foe HtUfos wem so great, that a’sutfocssfuf lubellimi 
VoL. VH. Jak. lapr. » d d 
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was raised against hiiu, and more tiian lialf the kingdom sabniitfed 
to tlie sway ®f his ekkr brother. Edwy, who wanted vigor 

of' ntiiid to 0 )>fK>sc die detixtion ot his subjects, and was also sudi* 
cieiitij weak to suifrr tlie charges of impiety and {irofancness, 
whidi tlie Monks advanced agaiast him, to prey upon bis peace, 
died Bi tlie year 955, when liie whrle of his domiiuoiiN were smed 
by his brother, uiio immediate^ recalled I^mstaii from baoisb- 
ment, restored him to all h» former d^nities, ami made fiim 
Uisbott ot Wmchesthr.. Wilian three yean afierwards, the death 
of Odo, and the favor of the King, were the means of bis advance¬ 
ment to tlie See of Canterbury; and he was no sooner fixed in the 
Hrdiie|ii9ro|ail chair, than he began to concert mrasurcs for the 
aceoinphshnient irf hu long-ciM.'rbbed de^i of estaldisiiing tlie 
celibary of the cleigy. 'jPo efiect this, tiie Secular Canons who 
refused to repndiate their wives, and assume the mmiastic cowl, 
were exjieited from ati the Cathedrals and larger Monasteries, 
under a comnntoioa grtmted for the purpose by Edgar, wiio pro- 
luiscd to aid the exccotion of it with his whole power. The 
scheme, pcHiaps, would have been completely eflbcted, but for the 
death of tire King in 975, and the protection aflenrards given to 
the persecuted Canons by many of the nobility. Edgar left two 
sons, of whom Edward, then only fourteen years of age, was dto- 
sen to ascend the vacant throne throogli the hitlucnre of I>uustaii, 
who anmediately assumed all the powcis of the sovereignty, the 
young Ptiuce b«ng committed to liis guardiansliip. His new at¬ 
tempts, however, to ex|)cl the Secular Clergy, though seconded by 
the decisions of several councils, wherein difibreut inkades are jmv- 
teiuled to have been WTOught t^ prove that Heaven itself was in 
league with Dmistan, were not so readily obeyed as formerly; and 
the murder of Edward at Corfe Castle, and the siwcession of his 
brother Ethehvd, sumained the Unready, had some additional efiect 
in lessening his aiitliorify. He died at tlie age of sixty-four, in 
May, 988; ami was afterwards canonized, as his predecessor Odo 
had been, for bis afiecteil |He«y, and pretended miracles. 

JEtheltfar, the successor to'Dunsitan, was translalcd from th’a 
Bi!b<]{»ic of Selsey, or, as if » now called, Chichester; but dying 

ia 
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in about fifteen iiwnths, was replaced by Sirkiut, who had been 
Abbot of St. Auj^ustine's, and was then Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
It was by his advice tliat Etlielred h said t« have adojitcd the uii. 
serable policy of bribing tlie Danes to quit the kingdom. He died 
in and was succeeded by MlfHe, Bedtop of Sherbonie, wiio« 
bendes eomfdling many homiliev and sermons, translated part of 
the iSeriptnres kito the Sawm ianguage. On Jns death, in 1005, 
Alphnge, wlio tMSbaPUtsly iHttrdered by the Danes at Green* 
wieh,* in 101«, was trautdated taitber from Wfaichester. Living, 
or Lhingut, his wlceessor, who had orovmed Edmund Ironside 
King, in opposition to Caiinte tlieDane, was so greatly afiected by 
the calamities of the times, that he went into voluntary exile, but 
returned about the {wriod wlien Canute became sole Monarch. 
He died in 1020, and was succeeded fty Agdmlh, a Monk of 
Olastonbun', who is recorded toliave entirely WHiipleted the re* 
pairs of the Catiiedrai, whidh Livingiis had begun after it had been 
sot fire to by the Danes in the time of Alfdiage. In this work be 
was assisteii by the muniftcence of Canute, who had a great friend* 
ship for him, and who was probably induced by his persuarions, 
to grant the entire revenues of the Port of Sandwidt for the sus* 
temmee of the Monks, at the same titne (anno 1023) that he todc 
the Crown from his own head, and placed It on the high altar at 
Canterbury.t In io37, Agelnoth crowned King Harold, at Lon* 
dou; be died in October, tlic following year, and was afterwards 

caiioniacd. , 

D d d 2 Eaidttj, 

'* See under Greenwidt, p. 453,-9 s and also p. "5“^ 

• 

f Somner says, that ihe Port of .Sandwich was only restored to the 
Monks jC^brisl Church by Canute, it havii^. been granted to them 
abonr forty years before by Eiiielrcd: yet, as no notice of this prior do- 
imtion is meotiunt^d in Canute's grant, a copy of which is here inseried* 
from the Cuttonml of Stindwich, published in Boys's Collections for a 
Ilbtory of that Borough, there seems reason to doubt the acy.uracy of 
his statemfent. Besides having the signatures of the King himself, and 
the .\rchbii(ht^ of Gafttetbory ,a«d Yoit, whidi appear beknv, the 
grant was signed hy eight Bishops^ ftfet Alibots, three Dukesj end ted 
other persons, “la 
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Eadvn, Bishop of Winchester, was next promoted to tins See, 
in which he continued till his death, in 1060, greatly afflicted by 
bwlily iiifinntiks. His successor, Robert, a Monk of Gemetkra, 
in Nonnandy, who had been made Archbidiop by Edward the 
Confessor, troin feelings of gra^tnde, was ejected for seditious 
practices in 1052, and ccMHtrained ^o iBy into Nimnatidy. Stigaad, 
Bishop of Winchester, an En^ahraaii, and a Prelate of couMer* 
able influence and ability, was ne&t appointed to fill tbe Metrrqx)' 
iitical chair, even whilst lits predeeessor was yet iivmg. His oppo¬ 
sition to the Coo<}ueror excited the tmity of that Soweragn, who, 

witli 

“ In tbe name of the supreme God, and our Sawour Jesus Cltrist. 
The Holy and Kighteous b'athers, with one assent, frequently admonish 
us in their discourses, that writb the heartiest fear and love of God, we 
should join diligently the practice of good woiks; because in the Day ot 
Judgment, God will reader to every one according to his deserts: there- 
tore let us strive in earnest seal to imitate him, that, though pressed 
down with the weight of this mortal fife, and corrupted with the fleet¬ 
ing possessions of this world, yet, through the abundance of his mercy, 
we may, with our perishable riches, purchase the rewards of everlasting 
life m Heaven. Wherefore, I C«ut, by the grace of Cod, King of 
the English, and of the adjoining Islands, take the Crown from my head, 
and place it with my own hands upon the altar of Christ Church m Can¬ 
terbury,* for the support of tlie said Church; and I grant thereto, lot 
the sustenance of i|ie Monks, the Port of Sandwich, and all the revenues 
of the haven on both sides, whoms'iever tbe ground belongs to, from 
Pifcrnaise to Mearce^eote, so far as a taper-axe can be thrown from 
a vessel afloat at high water. 'Pbe officers of Christ Church may receive 
all the profits; and no person to hrve any custom in the said port, ex- 
< rpt the Monks of Christ Churcli. Theirs too, be the small boat and 
terry of the liaven, and the toll of all vessels whatever com’’'" into the 
Jiaven, to whomsoever they belong, and whencesoever they coni6. If 
there be any thing m the sea without the haven, which a man at the 
-osvest ebb can reach with a sent, it belonet to the Monks: and what¬ 
ever 

* ^mtpnpter Cnut, immafaitnU gratia. Angtatum Unarumqut adtoientium 
mulantm hasikti, pnpnis matAiS infu eapitu mtittmax kmo super alsare Chruk 
m PuraPtrni* »d epui ehsdm eerUsue t Be. 
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with the concurrence of the Pope, d^wived him of his Arch¬ 
bishopric, and cast him into prison, where he ended his dajs. 

In toro, the same year that Stigand was fonmUy expelled from 
his Sec ill a great Council held at Winchester, Lanfranc, a native 
of Pavia, in Italy, who bad been Prior of the Abbey of Bee, in 
Normandy, and was then Abttot of St. St^iien’s, at Caen, was 
appointed by the Kbg to fiQ the vacant chair. He was a Prelate 
of great teknt, and exal^ mnaidcence. He rebuilt the Cathedral 
of Canterhiuy, which Eadmer states to have been a third time de¬ 
stroyed by fire prior to Lanfnuic’s advancement,* from tlie veiy 

D d d 3 foundations; 

ever is found in this part of the mid-sea, and is brought to Sandwich, 
whether clothes, net, arnuiur, iron, goid, or silveo a moiety shall bt 
tilt* .Monks, and the other part shall’belong to ite finders. If any svrit- 
ing shall hereafter appear, which, under a show of antiquity, shall seem 
any way contrary to this out grant, let it be left to be eaten by mice, 
or ratlier, let it be thrown into the fite, and destroyed; and Itt him 
who shall exhibit ii, whoever he be, do penaace in ashes, and be made 
a laughing-stock to all his neighbours. And let this our confirmation re¬ 
main for ever valid j and both by the authority of Almighty God, and 
our own, and of our nobles, who concur in this act, stand in full strengtii 
like a pillar, firm and unshaken, against ail the attacks of evil-minded 
people m sucteeding times. But if any one, swelled with pride, con¬ 
trary to our wish, shall attempt to infringe or weaken this our grant, 
let him know that he is anathematized by God and his Saints, unless he 
make due satisfaction for his crime before be dies. Written In the year 
of our Ixird’s Incarnation, 1023.—The names of the witnesses consent¬ 
ing hereto arc fairly inscribed Irelow. 

“ I Cnut, King of the English, confirm tbb writing inviolably .—I Athel- 
noih, Archbishop of Canterbury, confirm this prerogative with the Ho- 
^y^i^.k*-! Alfric, Archbisirop of York, confirm this benevolence of 
the Sang with the sign of the Holy Cross.—I Elfwinc, tec." 

V In this third fire, almost all the ancient records of the privileges of 
Christ Church were destroyed. £admei*s words are, * Antiyua iiudut 
Ecclesia privilegia in en cotifiagraiioHe, ipue eandem Ecclesitm tntiu, 
ante sui iiitraitur annum cOttsumpsU pene omniaperierant.' Hist. No- 
yoi urn. lib. i. p, p, From the description of the «ald Cathedral, as given 

by 
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foundations;* and tins example was followed by many other oi 
the Norman Bishops in their tcsiwcthe dioreses. The ruinous 
rondition of Clirisf Churrh is said to have excited the astoiiishniiiit 
of the Archbishop, u lio ‘ almost despaired of seeing Uiat and Hie 
AJonastcrj K-odifiedj' yet, by his perseverance and diligence, he 
rebujlt the whole, and that ‘ m a itew and more inagniticent hind, 
and term of sfrncture, than had hardly in any place before been 
made use of in this kingdom, wbkh made it a precedent and pat¬ 
tern 

by this writer, it appears to have consisted only of a body, without 
aisles j and towards tlic west, a tosvtr on tarli side, through winch wcie 
the iKiith tnd south entrances- In the east part ssas an aliat, dtduated 
to C hnst, sshich inclosed the head of bt. Swithm, and many other re- 
hci, brought by Archbithop Aiphofc tom \Vmtlitsttr. Against the 
east wait, vras also anottier altar, < retted by Arthbisliop Odo, oser the 
body of W ilirid. Archbishop of oiK, sslntii Odo hao translattd hiilict 
fioin Rippon. Beneath this part was a crypt, or undit-troft, m ss huh 
was the altar of St. 1 urstus, whciem, “ ascoiding to old iiadition,” liis 
bead was inclosed: at the west end of the crypt, but pat ltd (tom it by 
a strong atone wab, was the tomb ot iit. Dunsian, svith an altar at the 
head of It for the matin scrsitc. A descent oi tiian) sups ltd from 
the altar of Christ to the choir, wh'th was on the same Itvtl as the 
nate, and separatid from it by 'a fair and deitnt pmtiiion.' About 
midway between the choir and the west cno ol the nase, were the en¬ 
trances from the towers. In the north tower, whiih opento into tfe 
cloisters, was the altar of St. Maitin, in the south tower, that of bt. 
Grigory : in the south door, or porch, was also a law-court, tU' nature 
of which dots net seem to be corttctly understood: ^dtner says it was 
fan rus for holding of pleas, 'f he svpst cud Irom the towers rose by an 
ascent of seceral *ttp«, and contained the altar of the Bleued \'irgin, ,n 
v’luh was inclosed tic head of St. Astiobutta, the Virgins po^'vast x’’" 
west wall was the Archbishop's pontiticai clwir} a fair piece of '#ork, 
* made of large stones, cotnpacted together witli nioiiar.’ 

* Genase. Col. It55, says, JidPifrancm omnta i^mtant a fundum 
VifHtiA, trffsr'e tttrUi, 5fc, and lEadmersays, that, wuinn seven yeais, 
he almost completed the work (Vwn the vety fottadataons j afmdumvm- 
tisjh-m^ t<^m pr^e€t<im reMidiL 
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tetn to sneceediBg structures of this kmd.’* On tlie completion of 
tlic Cathedral, Laulraoc liuni^ted it with uiany oraaiucDts, and 
ikIi vestmeiUs, and altering its dedication, re-consecrated it to die 
honor of the Hol;y Trinity. AH the mouastic otBces, together with 
the surrounding wails, and the Archbishop’s Palace, were abo re¬ 
built by Lantraiic: he also founded and endowed the Priory of St 
Gregory, m Canterbury, and bie two {iospkals of St John, with¬ 
out Nortbgate, and St NkbolBS, at liaibledowD; ihhI greatly as¬ 
sisted Bishop Guudul}rh in the re-constructioB of Roefaester Cathe¬ 
dral ; and Abbot Paul, in the cevbuhdiog uf the Abbey Church at 
tt. Alban's. 

Lanfrauc made many new regulaliom tor the government of 
the Beuediciiues, aud again expelled the Seoilar Csnoiis trum bis 
owti Monasterv, wherein Urey trad regained tbeir htfioenee, and 
supplieil'their places wiUi Monks: tire number of the latter be also 
increased Iroin Uttfty to toO, aiHi directed that the head of the 
Convent, who had prevknHly been ealled Dean, slromld in fidure he 
styled the Prior. He Itkew ise divided the possesdops of bis Chnrdi, 
the revenues of winch had hitherto been divkkd between the Arch¬ 
bishop and tlie Convent in eomraoii, into two aHotnreuts, directing 
the one to be for ever after npidied t o the distinct use of the Arch¬ 
bishops; and the otlier, in like maimer, to the use of the Monks. 
He prorured the restoratiou a( U\enty-live Mimews beloi^ing to 
this See, and of man^, otiicrs belonging to the See of Kadieater, 
from Odo, Bisliop of Buieux, aud Earl of Kent, who had seized, 
and annexed them to bis own possi'ssimis. Tins was done pi a 
solemn Aaiembly held daring three days cm PimieiKlen Heath, in 
presciirc of alfthe people of Kent, The turbulence of Odo beii^ 
afterwards fomwl destroctiie t<J the peace of the realm, the King 
^i|nprisoncd him by the advk-e of l4uiftraoc, who had « miud supe- 
rikf^o iuUmiddtion.f The great abilities of Lanfranc may be cou- 

D d d 4 ceived 

* Eadmer, UiH< kb, k p. 7. 

t Knyghion sutes, tliat «he King was apprehensive of the displea¬ 
sure of the Pope, sbooW he venHwe to imprison a Bishop j bus Uiat Lan- 

franc 
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eeivcd frcra tlie circumstance of tlie Conqueror itqieaieaiy consu- 
tuting him sole Justiciai^y of the Kingdom, during tlie times that 
he went beyond sea.* William Rufus, tliough piiucipaliy iudebt* 
ed to the friendship of lanfranc for his Crown, banidied him tlie 
kingdom; but again permitted him to retain, on the intercession of 
his many friends. Not long aRen^ards, the Arclibisbop died of 
an ague, in May, IO 89 , having filled this See about nineteen years; 
his anniversary was celebrated by the Monks of his Church, with 
great solemnity, and alms>giving. 

From the period of Lanfiaoc's death, till the year 1093, Rufus 
kept the Archbisho[Hric in his own hands, and applied its revenues 
to bis own purposes, as he did also those of various other Churclies, 
At length, in a severe sickness, he nominated Anselm, a native of 
Aoust, in Piedmont, and Abbot of Bee, to tliis See; yet, after his 
recoveiy, he demanded lOOOl. from Anselm for his own use, al> 
[edging the justness of bis demand, from his having bestowed tlie 
ArchbishiqiriG mi him gr4tis.t According to Brompton, Rufus 
also imposed the paymoit of a certain sum yearly, on tlie AkIi- 
bishop, so that for smne time, the latter could scarcely retain suf> 

ficient 

franc advised him not to fear, but to tell the Pope, that he had impri¬ 
soned the Earl Kent, bit own liege-roan and subject, and not the 
Bishop of Baieux.*' 

^ Tlie foIIowiDg'reroarkable passage was inserted in the Textus Rof- 
Jauns, by Lambard, by direction of Archbisb<^ Parker ; ' Stuando ff il~ 
Iklmea Rex glonosus mondmtur in Nornmmia, haftfrmteus erut 
primeps et custos Anglia, mlptctis siM omnibusprindpibus ttjuvan- 
iibus in his qua ad d^fensioneni vel pacem periinebanl regni secundum 
ki^es pallia: Zectioni tmidma if ante episcopalum if in ytpafi 
quanda poterat^^Et quia scrifdura, scripforum vtHo, erant nimtum 
cormpta, omnes tarn vetetis quam neri Testamenti tibi os, net non 
etiam scripta sauclbnim sacra secundum orthodoxam Jidtm studuit 
corrigere.' Brown's Fme, Rerum. p. 3f. 


f See R. de JUketo, CoL 495; and Gervase, Col. 1(158. 
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iificnt for his own subsistence.* Hie vexations of Anselm were, 
however, in a considerable degree, oocastoned by the high hand 
with which he endravored to carry his supremacy in ecclesiastical 
afiairs; in which he haughtily asserted, * the King bad not the 
least right to interfere.' He was at length constrained to quit the 
kingdom; and, after in vain so^citiog the Pope to engage in bis 
quarrel, he retired to a Monastery at Lyons, wliere be remaiued 
till the death of Rufus, who, in his absence, bad sdzed the whole 
temporalities of tlw Archbishopric, and expended the revenues at 
his pleasure. 

Henry the First recalled An^^lm, soon after his own accession; 
but the Prelate had iH>t yet learned humility. He first sununoned 
a great Council at Westminster, (anno 1102,) at which almost all 
the Bidiops weie present, and wherein, 'though contrary to a di$< 
pensing power which haci been sent to the Ar^bishop by Ute Pope, 
Poscliai the Second, the marriage of priests was again condemned; 
and all those who were roamed, were excommunicated, Auselni, 
witii a proud inflexibility, proceeded to act on this decision; though 
the “ untrartableness of the English," and their reluctance to submit 
to it, was extreme. Soon afterwards, he began to diqmte with 
the King, the right of mvesUture of Bishops and Abbots; and se« 
vemi of tliose whom Henry had invested, resigned their benefices, 
for iear of exconununicatioii. Notwithstanding this, the King 
steadiK refused to accede to tlie .4rchbisitcq>*s claims; and as An- 
sehn pretended tIuU he could not relinquish them without bctray> 
ing the eanse of (iod, titc dispute continued with unabated obsto 
nacy. The Archbisho}) again quitted the kingdom, accompnied 

by 

Aqreltp is stated to have been veiy reluctant to accept the Pri» 
’’niacji',/feeling convinced, that the rapaitous temper of the King would 
interlere with his comforts. “ Iho plough of the Church of England,” 
Said be, in reply to some persons who were persuadifig him to comply, 
“ should be drawn by two oxen of etjual strength, the King and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury ; but if you yoke me, who am a weak old 
sheep, with this King, who is a mad young bull, tlie plough Will not ga 
sliaigln.” 
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(he BishojK wha liad rewgned, and laid bUcase before th« 
fope, at RoJiie, whitbcr aJso the King scat foe ArdiiMshop elect 
of York, and the Bisli<^s of Chester and Tlictford, to pk«d his 
canse. Ttie Po|>e supported the datms of Anselm to their full ex¬ 
tent, and, in reply to the argiiraoite mployed o« t!»e part of tJ»c 
Kbg, declared, that be could not metion a right so expressly 
forhiden by several Councils. Henry was equally determined not 
to be. deprived of bis prerogative, ami was himaeif threalcued wilb 
excommunication; whilst foe Archbisltop, being afraid to return 
to his Church till the quarrel was ended, went a second time to 
reside at Lyons. At ktigtli, w tlie year 1106, by the persuasions 
of .\dela, Countess of Blois, the King’s dster, Henry was induced 
to have a meeting with Anselm, when it was arranged, that th« 
King .should renounce tlie- rigid of investiture; but that the Bishops, 
and Abbots, diould do bun homage for their tenaporsdilks; to llus 
agreeincid the Pqif, whose aflairs were at that time in consider¬ 
able confu-sion, pve his consent; and the Archlrishop returned to 
Canterbury, He immediately recommenced hk persecution of the 
married clergy; aud some time aticiw ards called a Synod, in which, 
at his instance, several penalties were decreed against ‘ all priests 
who lived iu a slate of matvimony.’ 

Anselm is generally considered to have taken down tlie choir rf 
lanfranc’s Cathedral, lurd, by the as-ustance of the Priors Eninipb 
and Courad, to have re-built it in a more oruameiital and spkiMlkl 
manner. There is, however, some consirlcraUle ambiguity ii» this 
jiart of the Ilisfory of the Cathedral; and the probabili'y seems 
to be, that Anselm, instead of wholly rc-buiidi«g the choir, by foe 
aid ot Ihe Priory as aliove staled, did no more than enlarge, and 
cou,^iUoi abiy improve it in cnibr llisliment. Eadmer, who has been 
already quoted, and who was a Monk of tliis Church in the terns 
of WillkuB Rufus, and Henry ihg First, uses these words; 
hot ip»um Orutorium, quantum majorc turri in ofiertum parrev- 
ttm esr, ipso patfi Atmlmopr^iitnte, duponentt mictim rst," The 
Monks ot Cbnst Cburcb to have .greatly assisted in detray- 

ii* the expenses of the aeij^work, wbicli was first canied on under 
^ foe 
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the directioni of Emulpb,* who w«s pronioted to die Abbacy of 
Peterborough in llOS; and afterwank fioulied under the stiperin- 
tcndeucc of Conrad, who succeeded him as Prior. By his “ great 
industry," says the Obituary of Canterbury, speaktug of the latter, 

“ Ire tnagniheentiy peifeclrrd the ^uire, which venerable Emniphns, 
his predecessor, had left unfinisjied: he adorned it with curious 
jMcturcs, and enridred it witli precious onian^ts.’’t Anselm dkd 
i« his seventy-sixUi year, in llO^, five years before the choir was 
completed; and in tine reigu of Henty the Seventh, was most ab¬ 
surdly canonist, for * his piety and suflfetings,’ at the intercesdoo, 
and great cs|)euse, of Archbtslrop Morton. He was the author of 
numerous treatises, many of which are yet extant in the Britidr 
Bluscitm, and the Bodleian library. 

Heury kc|)t the Archbishopric in hk own possession till the 
yi!ar Ul+j when, by his conseuf, the Monks elected Rufph, Bialiup 
of Rochester, to (ill the vacant chair. This Prelate re-dedicated 
tire Church to the Holy 'I ruilty, immediately on hk coming to the 
See. His jocularity obtained him the inck-uaiue of Augoii or Ute 
Trider: but, notwithstanding this, be was n great stidder for the 
prerogatives of fats Churdi, and would never sw^ the King to 
put. on his crown with bis own hands, alledging, that that was the 
right of the Archbidio(» of Canterbury on all occasioas.| He 
died in October, i 1 ; and teas succeeded by Wiltiom CatboUt 

Prior of St. Osylh’s, iu Ikscx, who was invested by the Pope, with 
tlie title of Apostolic Legate throughout Eitglaitd. In his time, 
anno 1 IdO, tlie Catbidial appears to have received some damage 
by lire; but, having been quickly re|tmred at the Archbislu^fs 
«x|>ense, it was once ntme dedicated to Christ the Saviottr, aitd 
thiit with the utmost |K»nip and mt^n^oeuce, m the presarce of 
|lie Kins and Queen, of David, King ofBcotland, mid of most of 
tW'^Velatcs and Nobility of both kingdoms. Corbml is accused 

of 

^ This was ihe same Eroulph who seas «herward« pronteicd to tlie 
See of Rochester, and who wrote the Text^* Mp£i(mis: stv under Bo- 
dtester, p. (i32-3. 

t AngL Sacra. Yol. I. p, 137. J Rapinh England, Vo!. I. 



of having set the Crown upon (he head of Stephen, hi violation of 
* solemn oath made to the Empress Maud; an action which he 
afterwards reflected on with so much poignancy as to shorten hit 
days: he died in December, 1136, 

In the year IISS, Theoiiald, Abbot of Bcc, was elected at a 
kgantine Sjnod held in Londory by Cardinal Albert. lie was a 
staondi upholder of the prerogatives d( the Church; or rather, as 
those words should be interpreted, of the usurpations of the Papal 
See; and though of a courteous and benevolent temper hi common 
concerns, his zeal in ecciesiastkal afl'airs was inflamed by bigotry 
to violence. His goods were twice confiscated by King Stephen 
for disobedience to his couimaiids; and he was once compelled to 
quit the kingdoat; yet bis spirit continued unbroken; aud he had 
the firmness to place the Sovereign himself, as well as his W'bole 
realm, under an interdict. Being afterwards reconciled to the 
King, he proved the chief means of coucluding the |>eace at Wal¬ 
lingford, between ium and tiie £mpres.s Maud. He also was Le¬ 
gate of the Apostolic See, and in that ca|)ncity held a general Coim- 
dl in London, in the year 1131, at which the Kiug and his son 
Eustace were both present: he died in April, 1 l6'J. 

The successor of Theobald was the tkinoos Th<mn$ Btiket, 
the uuperious, but able coadjutor of the Roman Poiitift's, in the 
bold design of ‘ filing on tbc neik of the whole Western WorkI, 
the iron yoke of servitude,’ and of redudng all its sovereigns and 
states, to acknowledge the Vope as tiie supreme and independent 
Monarch, the source of ail government, tlic foundation of all legi¬ 
timate authority. Becket was the son of a merchant of London, 
in which city he was bmn in the year H tfl. The rudimeiits of 
educatiofl be received in the Monastery at Merton, in Surrey; he 
then went to Oxford, where he was made Chaplain tv Arcbbisli^"'' 
Theobald; after which he conqrleted his studies in the Univmiiies 
of Paris and BouOuia. On his return he Was received into the fa> 
mify of the Archbidiop, aud, after various promotions, was made 
Chancellor of Bughuid m 1134 Or 1133. lo this situatiou he bor 
came a grcitt fiivorite with Henry the Second; and, by bw cour¬ 
teous behavioar, that Monarch was Mduced to raise him to the 

Primacy 
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Frifiiacj' about a twckemoiith aAer llic death of Theobald, tbouf'h 
ill opposition to the Empress Maud, and the great body of the 
clergy, who had probably observed those ambitious traits iu his 
character, which be had with greater craft concealed from tlie 
King. ]No sooner, however, hud be obtained secure (losscssioii 
of the archicpisco^I Chair, tii||in he cast off the mask; and his 
whole deportment assumed the austerity of the monk. Tlie grand 
and leading feature of his dispof^on, was discovered to be a stern 
inflexibility; and neither gratitude, nor {lersttasion, nor danger, 
had suflicient influence o» his mimi, to induce him to depart from 
his determinations. One of his first acts, after his promotion, was 
to resign the Chanrellorsliip, and that even without acquainting 
the King, wiio was then in Normandy, witli his intention. This 
stf]) was only the prelude to greater affrtuits; and Henry at length 
ilisrovered, that the late supple courtier was now aiming at reii- 
tUaing ills own (lower indepeiidciit of all lay authority. 

Extremely morlifictl at this discovery, and h%hly incensed at 
the arbitrary acts by which Berke.t was strivmg to advance lus own 
supremacy in roiinecUon with tliat of ftie Church, tlie King be* 
gan to roiiccrt on the neei'ssary measures to check his encroach¬ 
ments, as well as to circiiiuscribe tlie imboauded insolaice of the 
(irJcsthood. He was the more dcteriiuned to enforce the prero¬ 
gatives of bis Crown, from the infamous nuuiuer in w'hich crimes 
committed by the clergy were, commuted, or passed over, m the 
Eceieiiastical Courts. Degradation was the only |mnishmeiit for 
the most enormous offences; and for those of ksier note, a sliort 
snspeusioii, or easy confinement, wns all Uiat was adjudged. In 
this state of affairs, Henry convened an assembly of Uie I-ords, 
both Spiritual and Temporal, a’lid proposed a regulation, coiinst- 
ing of five articles, by whidi, among oUier tilings, H was declared, 
that, “ no appeal should be made to the Court of Rome without 
the King’s license; that no tenant in chief, or any other of the 
King’s oflicers, should he excommunicated without the King’s con¬ 
sent ; and that ail Clergymen charged with capital critues, should 
be tried in the King’s courts." Tbew grticks were readily agreed 
to by the Tcatiiorai Lords; butBccket. and the other Prelates, 

steadily 
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steadily rcfiisctl llu>if eonscut, units* the vronls * savin" the rijltf* 
and privileges of Gotl ami the Clmrcli’'* were adtletl. Irritateil 
at this refusal, tfie King sutldeiily qiiittt'd the nsscnilily, tuid dc* 
partcfl to Woodstock, giWiig IIk: S|nritiml Lottls to understand, 
that ‘ he wfHild take crt«tii;»l measures to set hotinds to their 
pride.' His menaces had some el%(; and Becket, afler much in- 
treaty, was induced to agree to die proposal of setKling deputies 
to inform the King, that himself, and bis bretbreo, were ready to 
subscribe to the articles, although the saving clause should not be 
annexed. Henry, though apparently safisfierl with this submission, 
was sensible tliat Becket would, if possible, recall his consent; and, 
to prevent that, he summoned a Parliament at Clarendon, in 
Wiltsliire, where the Articles, now matured into a more legal 
form, were again projioseil for acceptance. The Ijry Lords im¬ 
mediately ratified llrem; and tfu''Prelates durst not openly opjmse; 
though it was with the greatest difficulty that Becket could he per¬ 
suaded to annex his signature, imtwitlistauding his recent agreemt nt.f 
Henrj’ felt that his trinnijth would not Iw complete, till the Ar¬ 
ticles were confinned by the Pope, and be sent tliein to Rome for 
that puqiose*, but Alexander theTliird, tl»e haughty Pontiff who 
then wielded the thunders of the Vatican, at once condemned tln-ni 
as ‘ prejudicial t<» the Church, and destructive of her privileges.’ 
Shortly afterwards, Becket declared ojieiily, that he repented of 
his fondnet, in skiing artirles so contrary to ecclesiastical rights; 
and declared that he cotdd hope for no pardon for so enormous a 
crime, but from the Pope’s mercy. He therefore snsjrcnded him¬ 
self as Hiiwortliy to perform the archteptscojiai duties; but, on re¬ 
ceiving die Pope s absolution, and assurdnees of sujqiort, he short¬ 
ly afterwards tesmued the excrcisc'of his tunctions. 

« Salvo in mmibrn ordiae mo, 4' honore Dei, ^ Sttncia: Eaietiit. 

Hoveden, p.4y:.!, 

t These laws were afterwards called the ‘ Constitutions qfClarai- 
In Collim’s Ecclesiastical niuofr'&/a Translation of them from 

M. Paris. 
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The eoutunfficY of Becket greatly exasperated the Kin*;, and, 
atW barrassing him with lighter vexations, the Monarcli, in n 
great Council held at Norlliainpton, caused him to be charged 
with tlie capital rrimes of converting to bis own use, < tlie rcveuues 
of tlie ArdibishotM-k of York, of which lie had tlie custody whilst 
Cltaiiceliorand of ' embezriii)^ SOyOOOl. of die King's money.' 
HU pruidpal reply to these charges was, that, “ being invested 
with the tirst ecclesiastical dignity in the reatiii, be was not hound 
to answer fcx iore laymennor rsmld any iiiduceinoits prevail on 
him to acknowledge tl»e jurisdiction of die Assembly. Tins conduct 
still more inflamed die indignation of the King, who, after coafls> 
catuig all the Archbishop’s moveable eflecis. ordered him to be ae* 
cused of ja'-rjurv and treason. No accusatioiis, however, could 
bend the stuhhorii inflexibility of Becket, "Who suffered himself to 
be coadennied of la’rjory without defence; and when he found 
that the Barons acre actually assembled in die jireseuce of tlie 
Kinu, to deleruiiin* oh the charge of treason, lie went, with bis 
cross in liis liaml, imo the mklst of die Court, as if in detiatmeot 
its authority; ami on llie ArchhUiiop of York telbiig him that las 
Soven'ign’s was sharper than his, he insolently reifliefly 

that .*" it was Hue, the King's wea|)on could kill the body; but 
that his deslroved the soul, and scjjl it to hell." Henry, provoked 
to ven»t-ar«:i;, ordered the lAtrds inuueilialely to |)ass sentence on 
the new ernue ivhicii Bedkct ha<l coiiunitted; and, after a long 
tiehale, tt was decbriHl, that “ be desened to Ik; conunitfed to 
inisoti. and jimiLslied lux-ording to law, for iiisnitiag ilio King, and 
coming into die assembly in a manner calculated to raise a sedition 
among the peojilcTlie Earls of Coniwail and Cluster were then 
sent to summon him to appear, and receive his Muitwicc; hut he 
refttsed to comply, ailedgiiig, tliat ‘ the Beers had no authority to 
*udg«, him, and thut lie appealed to die Pojie.’ His danger was 
now extreme; be felt the importance of Jiis personal safety, and 
ho mounted bis boisi', and fled. The same ni^it he assumed a 
disguise, and travelling through uiitrcqueulcd roads, reached 
Sandwich, wiicre he eiubiuked for Flanders. 


Both 
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Both parties now appealed fo tiic Pope; Henry, l»v liis amfws- 
mdors, and Beckef, in person. In this apiNml, all flic advantajSje 
was evidently on U»e side of flic Arelibisbop; yet the iieeuliai* m- 
tnation of the aSeaK of die Papal See at that period, rendered it 
necessary for the Pope to temporise, and he therefore delayed the 
hearing of fhe cause till a uioi^ convenient season. Ileniy lia<l 
ndficient discernment to discover the double game which Alexan* 
der was cndeavonring to play, and, in die warmth of his resenf- 
ment, he forbid all appeals to the Court of Rome, muler flic most 
severe penalties, lie ordered the revenues of all the Ecclesiastics 
vdio espoused the cause of Becket to he sequesteretl; lie seiised the 
revenues of the Archbidiopric; and lie cornmandcd the magistrates 
fo punish on the spot, as traitors, all (lersons who should Iw taken 
with any mandates or letters almul them, either from Becket or 
die Pope, which imported the ctrommuniralioii of any private per¬ 
son, or laid the hii^om under an interdict. Tlie Arclihisliop 
was equally determined, and iininedialciy excommunicated every 
one that adhered to the ‘ Constitutions of Clarendon,’ and, in jiarti- 
cular, several Lords of the Council; who, however, despised his 
caMures.* 

Henry was somewhat apprehensive that tlie anathemas of the 
Church would occasion a revolt among his subjects, or induce an 
invasion of his kingdom by a foreign power; he therefore levied 
an anny, to be ready to meet the danger. Tliis proeecduie had a 
sensible effect on the measures of the Pope; hut as the King ulti¬ 
mately discovered that his design in sending ‘ Legates to Englaml 
to decide the quarrel,' was only to gab time, and as Becket still 
displayed the mdst frowatd perversity, accommodation was then 
impossible. At length the Kiug» who atdently wished to end the 
eontentiou, proptawd, in the pm/^ice of the King of France, at 
nteeting purposely appointed near Paris, the outline of an ngrec* 
ment with Becket m these woids; ** lliere lime been in England, 
Kings not so pot^eiful as myseltr «nd Arclthisho})s that have lieen 
great mul holy men: let him but pay me the same regard as the 

greatest 


* Rapin's EngWb, ' oi. L p-1^9- 
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urcalest of his predecessors paid the least of imnc, and f will 
be satisfied.” Even this the Arcbbbhop refused, by an affected 
apfieal to the Pope, w’thout whose consent, lie said, as the affair 
was now before him, he could not agree to imy thing. 

Shortly afterwards, Alexander sent notice to the King, that lie 
had given power to the Archbishop to revenge, wifh the sword of 
ex< omniuniration, the iryuries done to the Chorcli, and to his own 
l»erhon: and IWkct immediately began to diowcr his anathemas 
in such profu'jinn, that the Kine had hardly a sufficient number of 
llio clergy nnc\coniinunicat«l to officiate in bis own Chapel. But 
licnty was not vet iiitiiuidafed; and when lie heard soon alter* 
w.«rfU, th.it the Aahbishop of .Sens, who had given protection to 
Berket in It's own monastery, was soliciting the Pope, among 
other measures, to excommunicate Henry himself as tui obstinate 
heietic, he issued fresh orders, to prevent any person from entering 
the kiiii’doni %\itL inaiKlates either from the Pope or Archbishop; 
and declared that, should ••iiy letter of interdict be published in 
England, all that submitted to if, “ should immediately be hanged 
as trait<»rs to tbeir King and country.” He also suspended the 
pasment of the /Vter-pcace; and enjoined all absent clergymen to 
n-tuui to their benefices, under jwin of forfeiture of tbeir entire 
ri I enites. These decided steps made the Pope apprehensive, that, 
if tie then proceeded to the extremities be had meditated, England 
would be wholly lost to him; he agaip, therefore, sought to gain 
time, and again left the cause undetemiiucd. 

Ill the mean time, Henry couveaed a general meeting of tbg 
chief Prelates, tlic Noffiiity, and all the principal Officers of every 
county and city throughout the kbigdom; and before this oonie* 
rous assembly, caused Henry, Itseldest son, to be etowned King, 
by tlic Archbishop of York, asMsted tfm 6 ^ 10 ^ of 1/mdon and 
Durham; thus immediately riolating mie of the mrutt admowledged 
prerogatives of the Archbisbojui of Canteriasny. tlm gave addi* 
tional umbrage to Bechet, who still continued in most reso¬ 
lutely bent on the maintenance of bis dairas, but stiU, the pe¬ 
culiar situation of the Pi^'s afiairs, condemned to iaunefa his thun¬ 
ders with an impotent bend. He had now passed six years an alien 

Vot. VII. Jak. 4807. lee from 
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from his countrj •, wlien Henrj, in whose mind some srrufik's had 
arisen, from the near approacli of death in a severe illness, once 
more determined to seek a reconciliation; and, in a conference 
held with Becket at Montmirail, inpreicnce of the King of France, 
he aareed to almost every thing that the Archbisliop proposed. 
Nothing remained to adjust; when Becket, stcpiiing forward to give 
him ' the kiss of peace,’ said Ihii he was ‘ going to salute hiin to 
the honor of fJml.' ilemy, who was not entirely satisfied with 
the Archbishop’s manner, refused his salute, if acrompanied by 
tliosu words, which he considered ns superfluous; and on this 
ground the agreement was once more broken off. In another, 
held shortly afterwards at Amboise, all difficulties were surmount- 
c<l: Henry, among other engagements, promised to restore the 
Archbishop to tiie same state which he held before bis h,iiiishinent; 
and, in testimony of llie sincerity of his professions, !i“Id Becket’s 
sitirup whilst he mounted on horse-hack.* 

Had the mind of Becket lieen imbued witli any |)artirle of hu¬ 
mility, the condescension and forgiveness cxereised by his Sove- 
leign, ssould have excited some kindred emotions in his own breast 
but the austerity of the monk was not to be softened, nor his an* 
ger appeased, svithout revenge. Before he quitted France, he oh* 
taiiied the Po]ie's license to snsfiend the Archbishop of Voik, and 
to excommunicate the Bisho|>s of London, Durham, and Exeter, 
who had lieai the most active agauist him; and these purfioses he 
executed in the moment he landed, notwithstanding tiie intreaties 
of the young ‘King, who, having received iutimation of his design, 
sent messmigers to request him to forbear. Shortly afterwards,! 
he solemnly excommunicated two of tiie King’s iniinediute servants. 
a$ if determiueii to show that his late reconciliation had only been 
entered into to furnish an opportunity of reviving the dispute. 

Henry was at ffiis time in Normandy, whither tiie suspended 
and excommunicated prelates hastened to inform him of ^ket’s 
iqjustke. Hiey threw themselves at the King’s feet, and con^lain- 

ed 


Gervase, Col. H12, 

f On Chortina sMIl l. ll"0, within a moath after hit return. 
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C(1 lliat the resloratlon of the Arclibishop was the cause of 
Hew troubles; and the Archbisliop of York added, that, whilst 
Bt'cket was living, it seemed impossible that England should enjoy 
repose. Henry, in a tit of passionate resentment, lamented bitter¬ 
ly, that ‘ no one, among the numbers he inaintained, should dare 
to revenge the insults he was coutijumlly receiving from a turbulent 
priest.' Tljesc words were not sjK>keu in vain: four of the initne- 
diate attendants on the King, srliose names were Reginald Fitz- 
Urs«% William de Tracy, Hugh de Moraviiie, and Richard Bnto, 
bound themselves hy an oath, either to terrify the Archbishop in¬ 
to snbmi.s,sio!), or to put him to death. Tlial no suspicion of tlieir 
intentions might transpire, they rjuitted the court at different times, 
and, by different routes, proceeded to Saltwood Castle,* near 
Hyihe, wiiere they met on the same day, (December the twenty- 
eighth,) and (raving scttlcil their \vh<Ae plan, they departed on the 
next morning to Canterbiirv, with a baud of resolute men, having 
arms concealed under their clothes. These men they stationed 
in diffcrci’.t parts of the cily, to prevent interruption from the citi- 
zens; mid then, wi(h twelve others, they proceeded unarmed to 
the archicpisco|)al jralace, when' tliey found Becket conversing with 
sonic of his clergy. .‘Vfter an awful silence, Reginald Fiti>-Ursc told 
jiim, that they were sent by the King, to command him to absolve 
tlie persons whom be had excommunicaled, and afterwards to go 
to Wrrudiester, and make atom nient to the young King, whom he 
had endeavoured to dethrone. Tilts produced a long and violent 
alterciiliori, in the course of which, they hinted that his life was 
in riangcr if he refused couipliauce. Still Becket continued inflexi¬ 
ble ; and they de|>artc(l, after cbaijuing bis servants not to suffer 
him to flee. “ Flee!" exclaimed the Archbisliop, with mnch ve- 
^•■smence, “ I.will never flee from any man living.'’ His friend.s 
-vw blamed him for lire roughness of his answers, which had itt- 
vased his enemies to fury, and earnestly pressed hiu|,1o withdraw; 

E c e '2 but 

• lliis fortress was then held for the King by Kanuljdt do Broc, whose 
'in, Ilobert de Broc, wras one ot' the person* whom Bucket bad last 
xcommunicated i and app?atStto have accompanied tire conspirator' f’ 
'anterbiiry. 
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but lie slighted their intteaticis, and answered, ‘ he Imd no need o» 
their advice; he knew what be had to do.’ 

In the afternoon, Fhz-Urse, and his three companions, finding 
that titeir threats had been ineiTectiial, put on their coats of mail, 
and eacii taking a battle-aae and sword, went again to tlie palace, 
where they sought in vain for ^he Archlushop, who, at the fir>t 
alarm at their entrance, had been hurried by those around him, 
across the onirt, and through the cbisteis, to the Cathedral; tlie 
sacredness of wiiich edifi«%, it was {wesunied, would disarm the 
ermspirators (rf* their violence. They would also hate closed the 
entrance; but Becket, still undaunted, cried out, “ Ih'goiie, ye 
cowards! I charge ye, on your olredience, «lo not shut the door; 
what! would you make a Ca^e of a Church!” It was now the 
time of ve^rs, and B^ket was proceeding up the steps trom the 
north end of the west transept, towards the choir, when the Kniglits 
entering from the cloisters, tl»e foremost of them exilaimed, 
“ Where is the traitor? Where is <he .krchbishop.” Becket directly 
turned back, and answered, '* Here is no traitor: hut here am I. 
the Archbkhop.* William dc Tracy then seized him as In* pri¬ 
soner; hut Becket, in a scuffle, shook him so violently, as almost 
to throw him down: on this, dc Tracy aimed a blow with a sword 
at the Archbishop, which only slightly wounded his head, the force 
of ft having been warded off by a priest,* whose arm was neailj 
severed in two by the stroke. Ihe weapons of the other conspira¬ 
tors, howevgr, immediately di^tched him; and he fell dead be¬ 
fore the altar of St. Benedict. A piece of his scull was struck off 
by the violence of one tff the blows, slid to have been mflirled by 
Biebard Brito; and Hugh de^Moraville instated to have scooped 
out the brains of the dead Archbishop wiftt his sword, and to have 
H'attered them over the {mvemeutf Such was the horrible ter- 

minatkm 

^ The namtf of ftat priest was Edward Gryme, or Ryme, who, in his 
reUtian Of the murder, states, that the first blow was occaskmed by the 
Arcbbishc^ caDmg Fitz-Une a pimp. 

f See Lord Lyttelton’s Dfe of Henry the Second, Vol. IV. p. SCO t 
and Thm». Chroa. tater Decern Script, coh 1829, The point of a sword, 

fflat 
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mination of perturbed life of Ais prelate, «hose courage in 
death, obtained him the admiration even of his enemies, and high- 
ly contributed to that hallowed, and almost universal respect, with 
which his memory was revered for ages. 

However acceptable the death of the Archbishop might be to 
the King, the circumstances undvtr wliich it had taken place, gave 
him incspressible concern; and he found it necessary solemnly to 
dens, that he was in anywise a participator in the guilt of tiie as¬ 
sassins. Notw If lisfanding this denial, the Ambassailors which be 
sent to justify his londuct to the Pojic, could with difficulty obtain 
a hearing, and they were obliged to swear in bis name, that ‘ he 
would sulimit to whatever penance the Church .should inflict,’ !«■- 
fore they could prevail on the iiicenscfl I*onlift' to give them an 
assiirame, that neither their boveroigii, nor his kingdom, should 
be lard uniicr interdict, or evcomiminicatioii.* As for the conspi¬ 
rators themselves, they first took refuge, for an entire twelvemonth, 
in Hugh de MoravHle’s Castle, at Knaresborough, in Yorkshire, 
wliicli he held in right of his wife; but afterwards going to Rome, 
they wt'rc admitted to absolution, on condition of dffing penance 
for life in the Holy Land. 

In the year 1172, the Legates whom tbe Pope bad appointed 
to inquire into the particulars of Becket’s murder, met the King 
iu Normandy, and, after many delays and difficulties, and the c\> 
amination of numerous witnesses, tliey peimitted him to take a 
a solemn oath, that he “ neither eommanded, nor. consented to, 
the assassination." They would not, however, absolve him from the 
crime laid to his charge, till he had bound himself to an almost 
unconditional submission to the (Holy See; and engaged to lead 
:ui army wiUim three years to tbe Holy Land, lie also, by 

E c e 3 a private 

that bad been brt^en olTin committing tlih assassination, was preserved 
at Canterbury, as a most sacred lelic, till the period of the Reformation, 
and had even offerings made to it. See an Extract from thi Cotferer's 
account of Queen Philippa, inserted in Pegge's History of Bea^t hief 
Abbey, p. ti. 


Rad. de Oiceto, Col. 556. Gervaie, Col. 1419. 



a private article, ohliirod hiuisclf to walk barefoot to Beckel’s tomb, 
ami submit to be? scourged by l!ic Monks of Canterbury, This last 
obligation he pcrtbruiod iinincdiately on bis return to England; 
and when at some distance from the city, he alighted, and, in the 
humble garb of a pilgrim, walkeil barefoot to the Cathedral, 
where, alter prostrating himself ^t the tomb of the new Saint, in 
the rlwpest sorrow, he retired to the Chapter House, where he 
was scourg«‘<l, witli much s*werify, by all present, “ some giving 
three lashes, others live." The succeeding night he jassvtl with 
much affliction, on the bare ground, before the tomb; and, after 
bearing mass the next n-. inung, lie departed from Caateibury.* 

'J'liis degrading ImniiliatiDii of a rrouiieil head, gave every de¬ 
gree ofpnhlicit) to the fame of the Archbishop, whose relics, ac¬ 
cording to the report oV tlio Monks, liad already wrought many 
miracles. These were ‘ so well attested,’ to use the luiiguage of 
the time, liiat the l’oi>e scrupled not to admit their validity, and 
issued bis bull for the canonization of Beckef, bearing date March 

the 

“ After the confusion which the murder of the Archbishop occasion¬ 
ed in the Church, and the concourse of people, which the tumult .of it 
had brought together, had dispersed, the Monks took tlie bc,tiv, :inj 
carried it to the .great altar, where it remained till the ne.vt morning, 
when a rutnour prevailing that the assassins would come, and take the 
body away, and,throw it wjthottr the \v,ails, as a prey to the dogs, omi 
the fowl* of the air, the Prior and Convent, l< getber with the Ahbni 
of Boxley, who happened to be present, resolved, after consultation, 
to bury it immediately ; «trippmg it, therefore, of the hair-cloth and 
htbit of a monk, wluch the Archbishop always wore underneath, they 
rlothcd II tn bis pontifical dress, and buried him m a nevv stone cuHin, in 
tiie crypt, at the cast end of the under-ctoft of tlie Churclu” liasied, 
fromCsciva e. It. dc Diceto, &.c. 

Aftc r tl e death of Becket, the performance of divine worship in Can • 
terbury Ctthedrd was suspended fot nearly a |vhole year; and the 
Church Itself appears, from Gervasc, to have hedh left in the same dir¬ 
ty coBdiuon to which It had been tedwed by the crowds that flocked 
into 11 , at the lime, ohd after the murder, 'fhe Hupension was at last 
taken ol|f by die Pope’s command, and the celc^ti^ of the Holy of. 
fjee* was rpfjtwmented by the suffragan Bishops, ; 
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the thirteenth, (anno IJ72-3.) He also, in the presence of all the 
Bishops and Abbots of Caiupania, celebrated a solemn mass in 
honor of ‘ St. Thuimi> the Martyr;’ and he afterwards ordained, 
by his A})ostOlical letters, that the memory of his passion should 
be for ever celebrated in all Christian as^roblies, on tlte twenty- 
ninth day of December. The ircnomt of Bccket’s sanctity was 
thus exteuded through the world; and his power of working mira¬ 
cles, according to Gervase, became as extensive as bis fame. ,At 
first, says one autiior, ‘ Ibat power reached only round his tomb; 
it then cxtetided over all the crypt, next tlirough the whole Church, 
then over all Canlerbuiy; after that, through the entire kingdom 
of England; luul lastly, through France, Normandy, Germany, and, 
in a svoid, as tar as the Church of Christ was spread throughout 
the world.' Of the nature and description of his miracles, Mat¬ 
thew Paris has given a kind of Scripture summary; he restored, 
says this historian, ‘ agility to the cripi)le, hearing to the deaf, 
sight to Uie blind, s|R'ech to the dumb, health to the leprous, and 
fife to the deadnay, even ‘ birds and animals' were re-vivilied 
by his merits.* 

The immense multitudes of superstitious devotees of every rank 
that'flocked to the tomb of Becket, proved a most prolific source 
of revenue to the Church. Even in tlie very earliest years of his 
renown, the oblations were of great annual value; and in this 
stage, tliey were as usefully a|)|)rupriated, as ignoiaiitly offered; for 
tliey enabled the Monks to re-build the ehoir, which had been 
wholly destroyed by the lire in 1174,-t in a style at increased 
magnificence. So extensive, indeed, was the reputation which tlie 
memory of Becket acquired, that, in the quaint phraseology of 
Lanibard, the ‘ name of Christ was cleane forgotten;’ and the 

E c c 4 Cathedral 

* The words of M. Paris are, ' Xam restitttiiur tjji daudis gressus, 
surdis auditiis, cerds visus, loqudu muti*, mnitas leprom, tita mor- 
tuis, non shlum utriusque sexus homines, terUm eliam ows 4' aid' 
mlia de morte repamdur ud xiiam.’ , p. t?5. 


t See before, p.TSP, 700. 
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Catbedrul itself obtuiied tie Hawe of the ^Cburcb of St. Jhomm 

the Martyr.’ 

Gervasc, whose florid account of the destruclicm of tJ»e choir in 
1174 , has been already quoted, i» equally miuute in bis relation 
of tlie particulars of its re-bmlding; the progress of which las de¬ 
scribes in its regular advancemejtt, year after year. From bis 
statement it apftears, that the most ^Iful architects, botii of 
France and England, were employed to survey tho-se parts that 
the fire had left standiug, and that the first tweivenooutb was spent 
in taking down the damaged walls and pillars. In the seven suc¬ 
ceeding years, the choir was completed in tlie more oruamenlal 
style which then prevailed} and though its general form was the 
same as that wiikh had been burnt, it was much heightened, and 
also extended in length. In April, 1180, the Monks re-commenced 
divine worsliip in the new choir, Uiougli it was fiir from being 
finished; and in July following, they removed the bodies of the 
different Archbishops who harl been buried in the Chapel of the 
Holy Trinity, which stood behind the high altar, near the eastern 
extreiiiily of the Cathedral, as a preparatory measure to the de¬ 
molition «>f Uiis }>art pf the edified, which they had delermiiK'd to 
re-build iu a more enlarged and beautiful manner. Tlte new Cha¬ 
pel of the Holy Trinity, was completed about the end of the year 
1184; and with this was afterwards annexed a small urcular build¬ 
ing, now called Beckefs Crown,* which forms the eastern lernii- 
iiation of ftte Cathedral. Beneath the whole of this new jiart of 
the fabric, an eluant cr.V|tt was also built: the entire expenses 
itcing defrayed, like those of llte choir, by the offerings made 
at Bechet's tomb.f After 

•' Probably from thy Citrona, or lop of the skull, which the Archbishop's 
murderers are staled to lias e cloven off. 

t In Hjj, fhe Society of Antiquaricj published an EmTaving of the 
Chorch.and Monastery of Canterbury, as rhey stood between the years 
1130 and 1174, ftoiu a very turious and singular drawing by the Monk 
Eadvvyn, which is now preserved in a triple PsaUer of bt. Jcioin, iu 
l.ai5n, written by Kadwyn, and given, by Dean Nevilli^, to Trinity 
College rdhraiyi ay Cambridge. This book is itipposcd to have originally 

’ belonged 
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conskterable disscoMons arose be¬ 
tween tlie suffragan BMiops, and the Prior and Convent of Christ 
Cbweb, respecting the right of ebusing his successor: at Iraigtb, in 
1174 , Richard, Prior of Dover, was promoted to the vacant chair. 
In tiie follovnng year, tliis Prelate, as Legate of the Apostolic See, 
held a great Provincial Council Westminster: he died in Febru¬ 
ary, IIS*, and was succeeded by Baldwin, Bishop of Worcester, 
who was chosen on tlte recommendation of the King and Bishof», 
but not till after great of^sition on the {mrt of the Monks. Tbit 
appears to have veiy early induced him to the attempt to abridge 
their power, and diminish their wealth, which, from the rich offer¬ 
ings continually pouring in upon the tomb of Becket, was largely 
nccinuuluting. W'ith this view, he resolved to erect a magnificent 
Church and College for Seculars, at I’lackington, (now St. Ste¬ 
phen's,) near Cauterbuiy'; and hdving obtained the King's a)>pro- 
bation, and also a bull from Pope Urban tlie Hiird, authoriziiig 
his intended foundation, and granting him a fourth of all the obla¬ 
tions made at tlie tomb of St. Thomas, be commenced the 
new building, and carried it on with so much rapidity, that 
the Monks became exceedingly alarmed. Tiiey saw clearly, that 
it tiu'y sutfered the new Church to lie complete!, their own iuihi- 
ence would be much diininislied; and they therefore made a strong 
a|>]ieal, both to the Sovereign, and to the Court of Rome; though 
at first without success. Tlteir oppositkM), however, still continued; 
and, on the advancement of Clement the l%ird to tlie Papal 
chair, the Arciihisiiop was oUtged to relin^uibb his derign, and 
deinolbdi all the bwldtugs he had erected. In 1188, Baldwin 
made a journey through Wales,* for the pmpose of inducing the 

natives 

belonged to the Church of Cantedtury, ‘as in an Index of books for¬ 
merly belonging to it, mention is made of trifartitiDn Rsalieriuni 
Eadivym,' Hasted. 

* Tltc ' binetary’ of Archbishop Baldwin through Wales, by Giral- 
dus do Barri, surnamed Cambrensis, who accompanied him, has been 
recently puhlhbed, by Sir Biclard Cott Hoare, Bawt. with-an elegant 
traaslation frem the origiual Latin, and many interesting plates. 
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iKitive<; fo asMst in tlie crusade for (lie recovery of Taletitiiie; and 
at tiie latter end of the sur«*eding year, fie fiiinsclt set out for the 
Holy Lnid, in roinpuiiy with Itiehard Cceur de Lion. He died 
during the siege ot i'toleniais, or Acres, in the year lI.Ql, having, 
by bis zeal, greatly contributed to the success of the Christian 
arms, ^ 

J?rg<)r«/d Fiiz-Joceliw, Bishop of Bath, was next elected to this 
See; but lie dying within fourteen days afterwards, Huhert IVuUer, 
Bishop of Sanuii, was chosen by the Monks as his successor, on 
the reconiiuendalion of the King, « ho had b«:n accompanied hy 
Hubert in Palestine; and when he was himself detaiuetl pri'Oiier 
by Leopold, Duke of Austna, on bis return to England, he sent 
Huticrt to manage the affairs of tiis kingdom during fits caplin its. 
In 11.91, this Prelate was constituted Chief Justieiaiy of EnsiLmd; 
and in 1199, he was appointed Chancellor; iu these higfi offices, 
asw'cllas in bis inmicdiate government of the realm itself during 
Bicliard's imprisonment, he acted with great wisdom and integrity: 
he died in July, 1205. The Monks were much divided among 
themselves, respecting a fit person to be afipoiiited fo succeed liiiu 
and, after making choice of tlirre difTerent prelates they were at 
fast constrained, by fbe Pope, fniioreiit the Thud, to dect Siqihtn 
Lavgion, who, tlioiigii an Englisliinan by iiirth, had been Inouglit 
up at the University of Faiis, tvhere his great learning liaving pro¬ 
cured him tlie esteem of Ifie K«ig of Prance, and most of tlie no¬ 
bility, he was made Chaprellor of that city. He was afterwaids 
created a Cardui&t by the title of St. Chrysogoue; and being a 
gieat favorite with the Pope, who had nearly accoinplislied the 
sUiciiie of his predecessors, in making Eoiue a second time the 
mistress of the world, he was nominated by him to succeed to the 
viteaut chair at Canteibuty, and the election imuictmidy took 
place at Jiotne, whither a deputation of fourteen Monks had 
been sent to ohiain (onfirraatioii fur John de Grey, Bisliop of 
Korwicb, whom tlie Convent of Clirist Church ha<! previously 
chosen, with the King’s consent: these Mouks the Pope obliged, 
under a tlireat of cxconmiunication, fid cieet Cardinal Langtoii; 
and the Arch Pontiff imoiedmtely confinp^ ihek choice, ami com 
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sccraled the Archbishop hiivself at Viterbo, on the seventeenth of 
June, 1207- 

This unprecedented transaction was iiighly resented by King 
John, who sent a spirited letter to tlie Pope, coin[dHiniiig of it as 
an ‘ encroachment on hb {rrerogativeand slating, that ‘ he would 
never depart from the electio^of the llbhop of Norwich;’ and 
that, ‘ if the satisfaction he demanded was denied him, he would 
break off all intercourse with Home/ He added also, that ‘ there 
were Prelates enough in his kingdom qualilied to govern the 
Church, and therefore it was not necessary to have recourse to 
the Popes, if they so manitestly alruscd their authority.’* The 
reply of Innocent was written in terms of ajrparent luiidness, com¬ 
bined with imich ironical abuse ; and in which, after notifying that 
he, John, ‘ v<as in the wrong to complain, since the consent of 
Sovereigns was not requisite at elections made in presence of the 
Pope,’ he concluded by telling him, that ‘ snbinission in a cause 
for which the blessed Thomas Becket shed his blood, v ould l>e 
more for his advantage, than an obstinate resistance against God 
and his Church,’ Very soon afterwards, he dispatched an order 
to the Bishops of Loudon, Ely, and Worcester, to persuade the 
King to .submit to the decisions of the Court of Rome; coniniand- 
iug them also, if tlicy found him ‘ contninacious,’ to pul the king¬ 
dom under an interdict; and tliis they at length did; for John 
jmsitively refused to make the sdbinis^ns they required of him. 
Such was the commencement of tlic troublis which afilicted the 
nation <1 tiring the remainder of this reign: those who submitted to 
tlic interdict, werepuuished with banislimciit and confiscation by 
the Kitjg; those who dlsoheyed it, were excomnnuiicuted by the 
Pope. For 

• John’s indignation was so great, that he obliged the Monks of 
Christ Clmrch to quit the Monastery, and the kingdom, within three 
days, under the threat, that if they dared to re*tnain, the Monastic 
buildings should be burnt down about their ean. M. Purls, p, 223. 
Rapin, in his account of this dispute. Hist, of JCng. Vol. 1. p. dtr, d seq, 
is mistaken in aseribiiig to thc Monks of«. Augustim's, what wcic, in 
reality, the acts of the Monks of Christ Cliurch: this f rror pervades tiic 
whole of his HUtory. . 
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For several jran, Jolm slcadily maintained the content- but 
the siijicisititian of tlie age rendered it at last so unequal, that h» 
was conqtellcd, however reluctantly, to submit to the pkiiitude of 
ecrleuastiral |x»wer. Yet, before he could be iiwhii-td to bend, 
all the censures of the Cliurch were launched against him. lie was 
himself excommunicated; bis subjects were absohe*! fiom their 
oath of allcgiaiKe, aiui enjoined to refuse him all olmdience; and 
finally, judgment of deposition for ' Rebellion against the Holy 
See,’ w’as solemnly pronounced against him by the Pojie, who at 
the same time commissioned Philip, King of France, his most bit* 
ter enemy, to execute tiie sentence. Philip uumediately made vast 
preparations to invade England, which the Pope had promised to 
'him and his heirs for ever, as soon as he bad succeeded in dethron* 
ing the tyrant;’ together with ‘remission of all his sins.’ In this di- 
kmma, the first determination of King Jolm was bold and manlv ; 
he summoned all his tenants in chief to meet him with their ttoo[>s 
at Dover, under pain of ‘ forfeiting tlicir fiefs, and being exem- 
plar’ily imnished in their persons.’ At tlie same time, he ordered 
all the sliifqnng belonging to his subjects to be ready at the same 
place; and by the peremptoriness with whkh he enfoiced Ins com- 
loands, such an immense armament was assembled, that he was 
unable to maintain them. He therefore selected about 60,0<)0 of 
tbe most warlike men, and encamped on Barham Downs, to await 
Ihe expected attack. 

In this dedsivjB moment, Pandniph, the Pope’s Legale, arrived 
in England, to make a last attempt to persuade him to .submit to 
the Holy Father; and in this be at length sncceedetl, by artfully 
exaggerating the immensity of Philip’s force, and by revealing to 
<um that most of the great Barons (who were incensed at his arbi¬ 
trary measures) had engaged to assist the attempt of “Vefllip to the 
utmost of their power. Jolm's resolution now gave way; and he 
executed an insfrqmcnt, to tiie observance of which he bound 
himself by a sdemn oalh, engaging, among other things, * to obey 
tbe Po])e in all things; to make restitution to all who had suifored 
during the contention; and to receive mto fovour the prescribed 
ecclesiaslks, particularly Cardiual Langton, ahd Ui« Monks of 
) Christ 
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Christ Church.’ Even lliese submissions, degradiu" as they were, 
were iiisufiicieiit to satisfy the arrogance of the Roman Pontifi'. 
Tlic oath taken to obey the Poj)c in all things, was still to be en¬ 
forced ; and John was now told, that the absolute rcxit^nation of 
hu CrouH, to tlie Po|)e, was the only condition upon which abso¬ 
lution could be granted him. Such was the extremity of his af¬ 
fairs, that the degraded Soveftign saw no alternative but compli¬ 
ance, or the loss of liis kiiigtlom. He did comply; and he lost 
more than a kingdom—be lost his Ironor. He laid both his Scep¬ 
tre and bis Crown at the feet of tlie Pope’s representative; and he 
subscribed his signature to a charter, iu wliicli it was falsely assert¬ 
ed, that he resigned both bis Kingdom ot England, and his Lord- 
ship of Ireland, to the P«^ and his successors, ‘ of his own free 
will,’ and from ‘ having no other waylo atone for his oifciices to 
(rod and'tlic Church.' Full live* days did the L«gate retain in his 
own hands tlie emblems of lloyidly; and he then returned them 
to the selMcposed Monarch, with an iutimation, that his conduct 
was cxjtected to l)e exemplary, after sucli a signal favor had been 
conferred on him! 

The Pope’s authority was now employed to restrain the King of 
France from eKecutiiig his project of invasion; and Caixliual Lang 
ton l>eing admitted into England, with tl»e Bishops who had been 
exiled, gave Ute King absolution at Winchester; yet not till tlie 
latter liad msewed his oatli of lealty and obedience to die Holy 
fsee. Tile interdict was slill suflered to remain iu force, as if to 
try the siueerily of John's late profesions. In the mcdii time, Ih* 
Barons were silently arranging the plan of a confederacy against 
the King, who, encouraged by the Pope’s favor, appciurcd willing 
to make bis doniiuion absolufe. At the bead of this confederacy 
was Archbishop Langton, who, by a strange concatenation of 
events, from being tire mete ci'cature of tire Pope, now appeared 
as the bold assertor ot |H>j>ular rights; and was himself afterwards 
sus{>ended by the Po})e’s commissioners, for his fbfusal to publish the 
bull of excominmiicatiou against (he coalesced fisirons. Before tiiis, 
also, Langton had greidly incetjsed the Pope, by placing his own 
•olemii protestation upon the altar, against the sccuud resiguatiou 

made 



nwde by KinsMin, of LtNCj-mn; ami which badbfmarrmpanied 
with evorv lou'ul forniatity (Imt rlic Ix"afc tl/ougliJ proprrfo 
re(]oirt''. io votarii for last art ot subniis.sion, the interdict, 
wliii h liaii oontiiiMod for six years, was talicn off; and 60,000 of 
the 1(10,0(10 iiutihs which Joliii had agreed to pay ia restitution 
of the iniiirics sustained by eeelesiasties, were remitted. The dis¬ 
tracted stale to wliieti the connti v was redured, through the rcfu- 
s;d to ACliuouledge the validity of tlie Archbishop’s election, was at 
k'ucth termiiiated by the doaih of the King, in October, 

On III” .seventh of July, in the year 1220, the remains of licckot, 
or St. Thomas, as he xs-as now familiarly called, were removed 
from bis tomb in the crypt, into a costly shrine, which had been 
preiwrwl for their reception in the new Chajxel of the Holy Trini¬ 
ty. The soletniiiftcs were jicrformeti by Langton, in the presence 
of tlie King and an immense nniltitMde of pco|)le; and the cteffm was 
home from the tomb to the shrine, fry the Archbishops of Canter¬ 
bury and RJiciins; Pantiulph, the Pope’s Legate; and many Bishop# 
and .\hbots. The rejoicings at this translation wore of the most 
s{)lciHiid kind; and the expenses attending them were so enormous, 
ilrat Langton is said to liave entailed a dcirt on Ins See upon this 
occasion, which Boniface, hi.s third successor, was hardly able to 
discharge. Among tlie other items of liis ex|»eudilure, was forage 
tor tlic horses of all irersons coming to affeiid the soh-mnity, on 
every part of the road iretween London and Canterbury: wine also 
was distributed in profusion to tlie people, from various pijics and 
conduits in different jrarts of the eity. 

Langton died in July, 1228, and was succeeded by Richard 
Wethenhed, Dean of .St. Paul’s, a jXTsoii of much learning, and 
many accomiilishmejila, who dy 10 ""^within three jea»> afterwards, 
id St. (jlenima, on his return from Rome, was theroi bjtried, in 
the Church of the Friars Minor.s. \lis successor, Edmund of 
Abingdon, Chancellor of Saruni, wlio Was cho.sc.i on the recom¬ 
mendation of the fofic, was so affected *l>y the oppressions which 
bis Church endured tiom the exactions of the Court of Rome, that 
lie went into voluntary exile at .Soissy, in Pontiiiiac, about 124-0; 
and he died there of a consumption brought ou by too strict al>- 

stJnence. 
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nmciiee. llw re{«itali«i wa# so R««t* Uat, in tt»« m'fmih war 
after his tSealh. he was canonized by Fopc Innocent Ifjp Fonrfli, 
ut the Council of Lyons- Ihs body was soon afterwards itiknai 
ill a suun»tuous shrine, by Lewis, Kinjf of France; and many mi¬ 
racles arc said to have l>een wroui'ht tliroii;'li bis merits, which 
occasioneil him to he styled the glorious and blessed St. Edmund. 
liiin’fua:, Provost of Beverly, SJ* native of Savoy, and uiir le to 
Eleanor, Henry the Tliird’s Queen, was (tie ne.vt .\rchbishop. He 
fouuded the Hospital wbieb Archbisliop Courtney afterwards con¬ 
verted into a College at Maidstone, and also (ini.she<l tlie stately Hall 
in the Archbishop's Palace, at Cantitrlmry, besides rebuilding a con¬ 
siderable |Kirt of Lambeth Palace; wliitiier be appears to have re¬ 
tired for security from the citizens of London, to wliom be bad 
reiidereii liitn-self obnoxious from his liaogliiy lieliaviour. He af- 
terwanls s »uglu refuge in bis own country, and died at tiie Castle 
of St. Helena, in Savoy, in I‘270. 

On his death, tlie Moiik.'< of Ciirist Cliurch elected William de 
Cliiileudcn, tbeir Sub-Prior; but tlie Pope annulled his election, 
declaring him unworthy of the liigli dignity; and that tlie Monks, 
III cbtisiiig him, bad fort'eited tlwir right of election for that tuni. 
He therefore, in the plenitude of liis own authority, nominated 
llichiird KUxLiirdby, Provincial of the Dominican Eriai-s, in Eng¬ 
land ; and the Monks admitted him to Ix^ legally chosen. 

Edward the First, who shortly atlerwards came to liie Crown, 
but who was tlien in the Holy Land, refused to restore tlie .Arch¬ 
bishop's temporalities, till be had assembled a Ctnincil at West- 
minstcr, and made a public protestation, that sucli restitution was 
of Ills own ‘ mere grace and favor, and not of any right,' tlie Pope 
having rejeeted William de Chiltenden, ‘ contrary to his jneroga- 
live, to the laws of tlie realm, and to Uie liberties of the English 
Church.' In 1277, Kilwardl»y was created a Cardinal by Pojie 
Kicholas flie 'i’liinl; uiam which, lie vacated his Sec, and went in¬ 
to Italy, where he died, at A'iterbo, in 1280; but not without sus- 
piciou of poison. On liis resignation, the Monks elected, at tlie 
rccounnendation of the King, Robert Burnel, Bishop of Biitli and 
-WVHs, and ChimecUor; yet Uie Po]>e refused to confirm liim; and 

appointed 
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a[^intcd John Peckham, or Pecham, a native of Sussex, ami at 
that time, Provincial of the English Frauciscaits, and Palatine Rea¬ 
der and Auditor of the Po]k;'s Court, at Rome, to succeed to the 
vacant See. His exallation, however, was not a gratuitous one; 
for the Pofie ohliged him to jkiv •iWf) marks: and the King 
charged Jiiin V'OOO more, for his expenses iji soiyin" the Church 
lauds, and for the crop then gfowiug upon them. This Prelate 
wa.s also at great charge in re}Kiiring the Castles and Mansions be¬ 
longing to his See; and he also endowetl the College at Wingliam, 
in thi.s county. He was a strenuous defender of the rights of his 
Church; and, in the first year of his primacy, held a Provincial 
Council at Reading, the resolutions of which were aftonvards al>- 
rogated by the King’s coroinand, in a Parliament assembled in the 
same year. He died at Slortlake, in l‘iP‘2; and was succocfled by 
Robert IVinchelsca, Chancellor .of Lincoln, who had n reived the 
rudiments of his education at the firaunnar .School at C.intcr- 
bury. Hi.s primacy was distuTl>ed by frequent dissensions with tlie 
King, who disputed the validity of many of his claims in right of 
tire Churcli; and was at last particularly incensed against him, for 
Ills conduct in procuring a bull from the Pojre, to inhibit the cler¬ 
gy from granting him any further aids, rvithonl license from, the 
Holy See. On this occasion, Edward seizctl all the goods and 
possessions of the Archbishop, as well as of all other ecclesiastical 
persons, till they bad submitteri to his will, by grantiitg him one 
half to redeem the other. The Archbishop refused to comply; 
but was afterw'ards received into favor, through the mediations of 
his suftragan fiisliops; and, on tlie King’s going to Flaiulers, in 
the year 1297, the guardianship of the young Prince, afterwards 
Edward the Second, and the cuitorly of the kingdom, was com¬ 
mitted to him, and the Lord E^nald de Grey. .Tjj s obstinat* 
defence of ecclesiastical ciaims, even after this, engaged him hi a 
conspiracy again.sl the King, who seized his temporalities, and ba- 
aisljed himthert alm: he also prevailed on the Pope to sus[)end 
hint from his St (.. On tiie death of the King, in 1307, he was 
re-instated in the ArchUishopric; and soon afterwards, he held a 
Provincial Council, in wUicli several decrees were past lor the well- 
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eil sm'ant of tlio Crown. He is stated to have crossed the Cliaii- 
tiel “ two-aiul-tltirly times in ttic public service, besides nutkiiiv 
several jminieys to Scotland whilst Rislio]) of Wkiclicster; tor all 
wliicli he never received more than 3001. out of tlie Exchequer.’' 
liis bencxoleiice was \*cry frreat; he daily distrilaitetl alms to ihir- 
ty-rrine potn people dtiriu" the whole time of his Primacy; and, 
ftnioii" other a<'ts of lilwrality, He founded a colle<pale Chiir«-h 
ill his native town. He died in 1348, and was sncceedc*! by John 
de Oif'ord, or Ljibrd, Chancellor of England, who cvpij-cd in July, 
■I44£>, in the time of the great plague that was then extending its 
ravages through the miiverse. Thomas Brtidisardin, the King’s 
Confessor, (called Doctor Profundus fronj liis great knowledge,) 
was then f)ronioted to Ihc vacant Seej but he dying in December 
folktvsing, thiougli the fatigue he had endured on his journey to 
Home for contirination, was succeeded by &mon Jslip, who was 
then tlie King’s Secretary, ami Keeper of the Privy Seal. He 
partly rebuilt tlie archiepiscopal Palaces of Maidstone and l.aiuhclli, 
and was tlie founder of Canterbury College at Oxford. He died 
in April, 13(>(). Among tlie Harlciaii Manuscripts, is a Treatise 
written by this Prelate, iiititulerl. Speculum Pe"is JEdwardi jiii. 

Simon Lan^ham, Bishop of Ely, who had previously been Lord 
Treasurer ami Chancellor of England, was next appointed to ihb 
See; which he resigned within two years afterwards, on b<-ing 
electeii a Cardinal, and went to Koine. On tlie dceea.se of IIV/- 
liam Whittlesey, Bishop of Worcester, who had been chosen his suc¬ 
cessor, and who’died in 1374, Langliani returned to England, and, 
by bribing the Monks, was again electdl by them to fill the vacant 
chair. Tliis greatly exasjierafed the King, who positively refused 
to re-adinit him to the Arciibislib|>ric; and Liingliam returned to 
Avignon, where he dieil in July, 1376'.* 

Previously 

• During the P|jmacy of this Archbishop, “ a transaction happened, 
which may be considered as the fim step towards tlie decline of the Pa¬ 
pal power in this kingdom. ’J'he great acquisitions which Edward the 
Third had made in trance, inclined the Pope, Urban the Seventh, in 
tbiok that the present juncture Was very proper to demand the tribute 
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Previously to tills, however, in May, 1375, Simon de Sudbury, 
fiishop of X^udou, was translated to this See by the Pope. He 
was a Prelate of great talents, and was much employed in state 
aftkirs during the first years of the reign of Richard the Second, 
by whom he w'as appointed Chancellor of England in January’, 
1380. On the fourteenth of June, in the following year, he was 
barbarously murdered on Tow^ Hill, by the insurgents under 
Wat Tyler, together with Sir Robert Hales, Prior of the Hospital 
of St. John of Jerusalem. The west gate of the city of Canterbu* 
ry, with a great part of the wall exteudiug thence towards the 
uortli gate, was rebuilt by Sudbury; he also made considerable 
alterdtions in the west transept of the Cathedral, to adapt it to the 
more improved style of architecture then in use; and he had the 
whole of Uic nave taken down, excepting the west front, with in¬ 
tent to rebuild it from Uie foundations, but this was prevented by 
his deatli.* Fff2 William 

"hich King John had bound himself and his successors to pay to the Ho¬ 
ly See, and which had been discontinued almost all this reign. In this 
preiiim|«ioD, he required ihc payment with much haughtiness, and so 
h’lle diffidence, th« he nominated Commissioners to summon Edward 
befote him, m case of his refusal, cvtai previously to receiving his an- 
sv, er. I lowovcr pacific tltc King might be inclined towards his Holiness, 
that none «f hit jrrrai designs against Prance might be interrupted, yet 
he would not submit to these imperious measures. He therefore assem¬ 
bled a P.trliamcnt, in which, after some days deliberation, it was re¬ 
solved by King, l/}ids, and Commons, that neither •King John, nc.' 
any other King of England, had power to bring his dominions under 
such servitude and subjection, without the consent of Parliament j that 
if the necessities of that King had cupelled him to this measure, it was 
null in itself, as being contraiyr to the oath which he took at his corona¬ 
tion; and therefore, if the Pope should, by any means whatever, at¬ 
tempt to support his unjust pretensions, tltat tltc whole nation would 
unite, with ell its power, to oppose him.” 'litis resolution was a prin¬ 
cipal means of freeing the countty from the tribute^hich had been so 
lung levie J .fur the Court of Home. 

* The expenses of Sudbury's buildings were partly defrayed by him¬ 
self, and partly with the revenues of the Archdeaconry, which he ob¬ 
tained the King's license so to appropriate, as long as that remained 
‘ tn the King’s hands.’ Rym. F«d. f'ol. Vll. p. ‘Jlti. 
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William Cotcrifncy, fimrth son of Unco, Earl of Devon, an(f, 
by the female line, descended from Edward the First, was next 
translated from tlie See of London to this Archbishopric. His dis¬ 
position was "onerous and liberal; though he supjrortcd the pre¬ 
tensions of the Church of Rome with a strong hand, in opposhion 
to the disciples of Wirkliff, who were now contesting its claims 
with much boldness. He gave 1000 marks towards the nave of 
the Church, which the Monks had begun to rebuild at llicir own 
charge, assisted by contributions from the nobility and gentry. 
He also prevailed on the King, Richard the Second, to bestow 
lOOOl. for the same putpose; and at his own cost, he rebuilt the 
lodgings and kheben of the Intirmary; contributed StKil. 13s. 4d. 
towards re{Kiiring the precinct walls of the Monastery; and ex¬ 
pended 30l. in making a* nesv glass window in the nave of the Ca¬ 
thedral in honor of St. Alphage. By his will, he likewise directed 
that cool, or upwards, according to Uie discretion of his executors, 
should be “ laid out by them for a new work, or building of one 
side of the cloister, to be carried on in a straight line from the 
gate of the Palace unto the Church.” He. <licd in July, 139t), at 
his Palace at Maidstone, where also he appears to have been bu¬ 
ried ; though some liistorians adirm, that he was interred ki the 
Cathedral at Canterbury, by the King's command. 

Thomas Fitz-AUin, second son of Ri.’hard, Earl of Arundel, 
and generally called Thomas Arundel, was next translated to this 
See from the Archbishopric of York. He was a prelate of great 
abilities, and through his high birth, and the interest of his family, 
bad been preferred to the See of Ely at the early age of twenty- 
two. The peculiar circumstances of the times, his acknowledged 

t, 

talents, and exalted rank, occasioned him to be much involved in 
state aflairs; and though he resigned tire office of Lord Chancel¬ 
lor (which be had executed with great address for several years) 
soon after bis advancement to the Metro-political ciiair, this did 
aot secure him against the intrigues of his political enemies. In 
the twenty-fir^ of Richard the Second, be was attainted of treason, 
for having executed the commission to ‘ View the State of the 
Beahn;’ and confiding in the promise of indemnity made to him 

b> 
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l» 3 ( Uic King, he neglected to defend bis conduct, and was sentenced 
to banisliiiiciit. Ilis elder brother, the Earl of Aruudel, was also 
attainted, and condeinned to decapitation about the same time, 
and he suffered aci'onlingly. 

On the baiiishinent of Arundel, Rogei- Wuldi-n, the King's Trea¬ 
surer, was ap|)oinlcd Ins sueeeswr in the See of Canterbury by 
the Po|)e, who had previously translated Arundel to the Bishopric 
of St. Andrew’s, in Scotland. He held it, liowcver, but a short 
time; for after the deposiliou of llichard in the following year, 
(anno AntiuUl rc-assunied the Primacy ' as his own pro- 

|>er right, and from which he had never l>een canonically ejected.’ 
Henry the Fonrtli, whom he had crowned, with the assistance of 
the Arelibishop of York, and had been higlily instrumental in rais¬ 
ing to the tiirone, supported him in these pretensions; and the 
I’ojx* consciited to a decree that no Bishop should thenceforth be 
translatecl to aiiodicr See against his own will and consent, lu 
1107 , Arundel was again appointed Chancellor, and be remained 
ill that office, with a short intermission, during four years. He 
died in Fidiruary, 1 tl-t, and was buried in a tomb which he had 
caused to be erccled in the nave of the Cathedral. His many vir¬ 
tues were shaded hy great faults; and the severity which he ex¬ 
ercised towards the Lollards, can neither admit of palliatiou nor 
ujiology. 

During the Primacy of Arundel, the Monks of Christ Church 
proceeded with the rebuilding of the nave of the Cathedral, to*, 
wards the expense of which, this .Archbishop contributed 1000 
marks, besides making other donations. In his time, tlie rectories 
of Goilinersbaiii* and Wcslwell were also appropriated to the Con¬ 
vent, ill order to assist them in defraying tire charges of tjie new 
work, which appears to have been finished about 1410. This is 

FffS inferred 

• I'hc preamble 10 the grant of Godmersham rAtory, which bears 
date in t3P7, records, that ‘ the Prior and Convent had already ex¬ 
pended more than iOOO marks of their own money on the nave, and 
other necessary works, of the Church, and that,the work which was 
ibegun, and what was otherwise of necessity to be undertaken there of 

<* their 
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inferred from the obituary of Christ Church, which states, that 
Prior Chilleiiden, who died in the following year, ‘ fully completed, 
with the help of Archbishop Arundel, the rebuilding of the nave, 
together w ith the Chapel of the Virgin Mary, situated in the same.’ 

Henry Chicheley, or Chichley, the successor of Arundel, a na¬ 
tive of Higham Ferrers, in Nortl^amptonshire, and then Bisliop of 
St. David’s, was a great patron of learning, and, besides promot¬ 
ing its extension by various other means, he founded the Colleges 
of St. Bernard, (now St. John's,) and that of All Souls, at Oxford, 
where he had comirfcted his edneatkm. He likewise built a col¬ 
legiate Church and Hospital in his native town; and erected the 
great tower in Lambeth Palace, called afterwards the Lollard's 
Tower, from its having been used as a place of conftmment 
for the unfortunate schismatics so denominated, and of whom 
Chicheley, with all his estimable qualities, must, in some degree, 
be regarded as a persecutor. In an instnmient cojurd into Ryuicr’s 
Fcedcra* and bearing date in October, 1410', he signs himself 
‘ Legate of the Apostolic See;’ though on several occasions be e.v- 
crtetl himself to rej)el the atfciiipled usuriratioiis of the Court of 
Rome. His bcuefactions to his own Church were considerable; 
he enriched it with many ornaments of great value, and partly re¬ 
built the soutli-west tower, and also the library, which here|>leiH»li- 
ed with books. In his latter days, being depressed by infirmities, 
he requested permission from Pope Engenius to resign his Arch¬ 
bishopric, but.died before it could be obtained, in April, 14-Ll. 

His successor, Jehn Stafford, Bkiiop of Bath and Wells, son 
of Sir Humphrey Stailbrd, wito was translated hither through his 
recommendation, was an eminent Matesnran. He was Itekf iti 
much favor by Henry the Fifth, who luatle him Keeper of the 

Privy 

their Cloister, whicii was pulled down, and their Chapter-House, which 
was in imminent danger of ruin, could not be perfectly and decently 
repaired for less tharr ciOOO marks.*—Somner's Appendix, No. XXIX. 
The grant of W'estwell rcrioiy, daitd in 1401, states that the Convent 
had then expended 6000 marks in the new work. 


• Vol. IX. p. 404. 
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T*rh'y Seal; aijd som* nftfr the deati of t!iat Sovereign, he was 
a|>|)ointed Treasurer of ali England. In l+34 lie was pr^wioted 
to tlj« Cluuiccllorsliip, whiclr he held during eighteen years. He 
died in July, 1+52; and W’sis succeeded by John Kemp, Areb- 
bishop of York, wlio was btwn at Olantigh, in U»e Parisli of Wye, 
ill tins comity. He was edit^atcd at Merton College, Oxford, 
where he took his degree of Doctor of Laws; and was coiistitotod 
Arclwlearou of Durham. Deaa of the Arches, and Vicar General to 
Archbishop Stafford. Henry the Fifth, who entertained ,a high 
opinion of his talents, made him Cliicf Justiciary of Nornuuidy, 
aud appointed him Ambassador to ireat with Fer<linand of Afragon, 
for a league of per|>etual amity, and for the marriage of the daiigli- 
tcr of that Prince with tlie King. His ecclesiastical proniotious were 
very r.ipi^l; within hve years 1 k' was appointed in succession to file 
Secs of Roclu'slcr, Chicliester, Lumlon, and Yoik. In J43y, he 
was created a Cardinal, by the title of St. BaUiina, wiiH-hwassuli- 
scqucntly changed for lliat of St. liotliiia. Before his iwlvancemeiil 
to llie Sie of Caiiterlmry. he was made Cluinrellor, which office 
lie had twice; aud in two Parliiuuent.s, in which lie presUWd, held 
at Iteading, in the thirty-first and Ihifty-seeond scars of Henry the 
Sixth, lie ajipeared by tlie style of ‘ John the Cardinal, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and Ciiancelior of England.'* He died hi April, 
I+5+, having prexiouslv founded a College for Seeulars in bis n:> 
tive parisli, besides i>erformiiig x'uriuus other acts of iiiuiiilkeiKC 
and charity. 

Tkoniax houn^hrhier, or, as it is cominonly spelt, Ttouvehier, 
Uisliup of Ely, $<‘C(Mi<l son of William, Lord Bourcliier, Earl of* 
Ewe, and tiie Countess of ijiiflblk, was promoted to the vacant 
eluiir on the death of Arclihisliop Kcnip. He was educated at 
Oxford, aiut was three years Cliaiicelkir of that University; dur¬ 
ing whh'h he was protuoleil to the See of Worcester, but wsw af- 
terwarils translated to Ely. In 1+55 he was^-onsUtutMl Chaiieet- 
lor of England, but resigned tliat office at Orventry, in l+6'O. In 
J+65 he was ca'ated a Cardiiial, by the title of St. Cyriacus. In 
the following year he entertained Edward the Fourlli, and his 
<iutcn, Eli/abclli Widvillc, at Canterbury, rluring several days, 
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on their coming to pav (heir devotions at Becket's shrine. He pre¬ 
sided over this See tliirty-two years; and during that time crown¬ 
ed three Kings; Edward the Fourth, RieJiard the Third, and Hen¬ 
ry the Seventh. He died in March, 14St); and w:)s succcwled hy 
Joh/i Morion, Bishop of Ely, the faithful adherent to tlie, weak 
and unfoi'tuiiate Henry the Sixth. ,^Iewasanativeof Dors^dsliire;* 
and had iniproed his natural abilities by severe study, so as to 
become a very able statesman. After the accession of Eibv.'ird the 
Fourth, he became a great favorite with that King, who appointed 
him one of the executors of his will. In the second of Henry the 
Seventh, he was made Chancellor of England; and about seven 
years afterwards, in September, 14f)3, he was created a C irdiiial, 
by the title of St. Anastatia_. He died of a quartan ague, in Octo¬ 
ber, 1500; having been a liberal benefactor to this See. His cha¬ 
racter has received the commendation of most historians. 

Henry Deane, or Deny, his successor, had been Bishop of Ban¬ 
gor, and, while in that See, had been employed, by Henry the 
Seventh, in several negociutions, particularly with Scotland. He was 
afterwards made Chancellor and .lusticiary of Ireland; and, on 
his return from that kingdom, was translated toSarum, and thence, 
on the death of Morton, to Caiitcrbury. He was afterwards ap¬ 
pointed Pojre’s Legate, and was promoted to the Chancellorship. 
He died in 1502, and was succeeded by William Warham, Bishop 
of London, w ho was bom at Malsanger, in Hampshire.f He was 
a j>rc'latc of eminent abilities, but endured many vexations through 
the o\crl>earitig disf.osilion of Cardinal VVoisey. On his decease, 
in August, 1532, the celebrated Thomas Cranmer was promoted 
to the vacant chair, which he accepted in obedience to the King's 
visiles, more than from his own inclination. Tlie subserpient 
changes in ecclesiastical affairs were probably not unexpected by him; 
for, before his consecration in St. Stephen’s Cha|iel, Westminster, 
he made a solemn grotestal ion in presence of a public notary, that 
* the oath he w'as then about to lake to the Pope, should not bind 

him 

** See particulars of his life under Bcrc Begis, Vol. IV. p. 477. 
t See under Malianger, \'oL VI. p. 255. 
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him from tloiiig wlialsoever he was hound to do, to God, the 
Churrh, or the King.’ He was highly instrumental in promoting 
tlie Reformation; and in piety, learning, address, l)cnevolencc, 
and openness of heart, was never exceeded by any Archbishop of 
this See. Ilis share in promoting the divorce between Queen Ca- 
therinc and the stern Henry, <^(:i(ed the hitter enmity of the bi- 
gotled Mary, in whose first year he was attainted of High Treason, 
aiul though panloned for that ofl'ence, was degraded, and cxcoin- 
ininiirntcd, and afterwards burnt as u heretic at Oxford, in March, 
1 

The successor of Crauiucr was Cardinal Reginald Pole, fourth 
son of Sir Richard Role, by Margaret, Countess of Salisbury. He 
was born, according to Cumdeu, at Stoverton Castle, in Stafford¬ 
shire; and,partly educated in the Carthusian Monastery at Shene, 
from winch he went to Oxford, and tliere became Fellow of Cor- 
|!U.> Christi College. Henry the Eighth sent him to pursue bis 
studies on the Continent, and, after some lime, he settled at Pa- 
<lua, wlu re lie resided several years, during which time the King 
made liiiii Dean of Exeter. He afterwards returned to England; 
hut, on the agitation of the (|Ucstiou of divorce between Henry and 
his Queen, again visited the Conliueut, being unwilling to become 
u party in the di.scussion. His acknowledged learning, and high 
rank, rendered this impossible; and he is stated to have sought aa 
interview wiili the King, for the purpose of giving an ojiinion 
agri'cahle to his wislies; yet, till he ‘ resolved to do it in anotircr 
style,’ says \Vood,* ‘ he could not speak a word to him;' hut he 
then found his tongue, and spoke to the King his mind; which 
not being jileasing to him, he jooked very angry on him, put hm 
hands sonieiiines to his poinard hanging at his girdle, with an la¬ 
tent ion to kill him, hut was overcome with the simplicity, hiiinilily, 
«nd submission of his discourse.”t Pole, however, was suthcieutly 
alarmed to resolve to quit the kingdom; and, after visiting several 
foreign cities, he again retired to l^adua, where he received the 
King’s summons to return to England; but refusing to ultey it, was 

deprived 


» jtihaia Oion. p. 110. 
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<fepnirwt of his digiiitics, and declared a Irailor. Soon afterwards tl»e 
F»>i» created him a Cardinal, and apf>tmded liiin Ainbassatlor to the 
£u))>eror, and the King of France, iu order to secure h»» influence 
i) opposition to Heni'j’s Measures, who was now preparing to throw 
«tf aU allegiance to the Papal See. In this einplo^finent, the situa- 
lioni of Pole was accompanied bv considerable danger; for Henry 
tried various ways to get him into his power, yet the prudence of 
the |)felule defealed his plans. His attnciiment to tlie RotuisU 
CiMiseb wao founded neither on isterest nor amluliuii, Init on real 
piiueiple; as was evidently shown by bis refnsid to accept the mi¬ 
tre of the Ivontaii Pontifl', titoagh twice chosen Pope by the Con¬ 
clave after the death of Paid the Third, on account of certain ir- 
regnlaritics that hitd taken place tlnring ei«di Heelion. After the 
accession ©f Queeir Mary, his atlaiiHler was taken ©If and he was 
invited (u return to England; am), on (he death of Crauiuer, was 
promoted to this See. Having been invested with Leganthie power 
by Paid Uie Fourth, he governed the church with iumcIi mildness; 
and is sitld to have, on several occasioius, restrained the im|>lacable 
liiry of Bonner agaiast the Protestants. He died about sistceu 
Inhuts after tlie death of the Queen, on tlie eighteeutli of Nevem- 
ber, 1558. “ He was a ircrsou,” says Wood, “ of great eloquemc, 
learning, and ,pi<lgineiit; of singular piety, ciiarity, aiKl exeniplsiry 
She; an excellent canonist, and well read in the laws of eedesiasti- 
ca! yrolity.” He was tlie last of the .Vrchbishops that have been 
inferred in Canterbutyr Cathedra). 

Matthivi Parker, a native of Norwich, who had been Chaplaiu 
to Henry the Eigiith, and a tutor to the Princess Eliimlretli, was, 
on the death of Pole, recalled from the privacy into which he had 
been forced by Queen Mary, and promoted to this See. He was a 
great patron of learniug; and, besides hU own work, De AntuivU 
taie Mritiinnicce EccUsur, &c. lie jHibiisiied edi^ns of the liisto- 
tiau.s, Matthew Paris, Matthew of Westminster, and Walsiugham; 
and also the Four fsospcls iu tlie Saxon language, Browoe Willis, 
who speaks of him in a liigli strain of pauegyrk, declares him to 
* have been raised up by Proviilence, to retrieve the learned moiiu- 
ments of oitf forefathers, which liad been so miserably dispersed at 

til© 
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Ihe Dissolutior of the Monasteries, that nothing less tliau the pro¬ 
tection of so "reat a man coukl have saved them from bciu» irrc- 
vociibly lost.’ His invaluable collection of manuscripts, and scarce 
printed books, in the librarj)) which lie built for their reception, at 
Beiinet Coliesc, Cambridge, prove to a considerable extent, the 
justness of this eulogiuni. His henetkence was great; and though, 
in liis general conduct, he is thought to have swpfjortcd the pre¬ 
rogatives of the Sovereign with too ardent a zeal, his actions were 
mostly praisc-H'orlhy snid Hbcral. He repaired, and partly rebuilt, 
the Palace at Canterbury; wliere in 1573, he gave a sumptnona 
entertainment to tlie Queen, ♦luring her progress through Kent. 
He died in May, 1573, and was Imrkd, agreeably to bis own de¬ 
sire, in the Cliapel at LambtHli Palace. 

Edmund GrinduU, Archbisliop of York, a native of Cui»t*er- 
l;n«l,* was next transhHed to fliis See. He was, says Camden, 

‘ a religious and grave man,’ and, as aj>j)ears from other writers, 
soitiew hat superstitions likewise. His belief in the ‘ prophecies’ of 
the turbtdent ministers of the times, lost him tlie Queen’s favor; 
and in the latter part of bis life be became blind, and he contiimed 
so for abotit two years previous to his decease, whkb happened 
in" July, 1583: he was buried at Croydon. His successor, Johm 
Whitgift, was bom at Great (irinisby, in Lmcolnsbire, and was 
educated nmler tlie celebrated martyr, John Bradford, at Pens- 
broke flail, Cambridge. In 1577 be was consecrated l^sbo]> of 
Worcester, and in tlie next year was a|>|x>h)te<t Vke Presideut of 
the Marches in Wales. After his exaltation to tbt' See of Canier- 
bnry, the Queen would have nrade hhu Lord ChanceHor, but h« 
declined that high oflice. He was font! of military splendor, aiid 
living at a time when invasions were tlireateiM:d, ami HHutFrections 
utteTn])ted, had all his domestics trained to arms, and was once 
accompanied to Canterbury with a train of 500 horse, one buntired 
of which were his own servants. He died at Lamlteth, in Februa¬ 
ry, l(i03, and was buried at Croydon. Jik-hard Semcroft, Bisliop 
of Loudon, who succeeded him, was a nulire of Faraworth, in 

Lancasliirc, 


* See Vol. H. p. 30, and \'o!. III. p, 2‘2i, 
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Lancashire, and had been promoted by Eli^abcth, on the interest 
of Sir Cliristophcr Hatton, to whom he was Chaplain. He after¬ 
wards became a great favorite with James the First, whom he had 
highly pleased by his conduct in the dispiaaltons at 1 lamptoii Court. 
His character has been variously represeated, according to the 
temper and paity cf the writers, v\ho, as they have lijpjreiicd to 
be high-churchiiK'ii, or sictarisls, hJve praised him Ibrliis tinnness, 
or denounced him for his iiiloleraiiee. He was certainly a stauucli 
aup|K)rtcr of the Royal prerogative, and that in opj)osition to the 
principles of general liberty. Tiie College founded by James at 
Chelsea, for a certain number of learned divines, was indehfrul lor 
its origin to his influence; yet the scheme was afterwards entirely 
given up. He died in November, iblO, and was buried in the 
Parish Church at Lambeth; His successor, Gcorec Ahhot, a na¬ 
tive of Guildtbrd, in Surrey, was ric.\t translated from the Bishojr- 
ric of London to this See. His actions have been equally partially 
represented as those of Bancroft; yet he ajqvears to have been an 
able statesman, and to have steadily adhered to the constitutional 
principles which James, and his son, Charles tlie First, wererouti- 
noally violating. In the first year of the latter Sovereign, lie was 
accused of remissness in his goveminent of the Cliurch, inhibited 
from proceeding on his Metro-political visitations, and confined 
by 4wder of the King to bis Palace at Ford, in this county; yet in 
the next year he was received into favor, and iwrmitted to attend 
the Council. He founded an Hospital in his irative town, for twen¬ 
ty-one persons; and built a stone conduit at Canterbury, for the 
use of the inhabitants, at hb own cost. He died iu August, l633, 
and was buried in die Virgin Chapel at Guildford. 

The celebrated William Laud, a* native of Reading, in Berk¬ 
shire,* was next exalteil to tbe Primacy: he was a man of talents 
and learning; and of an active and determined spirit, wliicb pro¬ 
cured him many enemies. His support of the unconstitutional 
measures of Charlei^ tlic First, occasioned his arrest at the com¬ 
mencement of the Civil Wars, and, after an imprisonment of al¬ 
most 


* See particulars of hb life under Reading, vol. L p. 102— 



most four years, Lc was brought, to trial, for high treason, and 
condemned to deatli, on the general charge, of endeavoring to 
‘ subvert tlic laws, the Protestant religion, and the rights of Par¬ 
liament.’ Shortly afterwards, on the tenth of January, lG'45, Ite 
was beheaded on Tower Hill. His body was at first buried in 
the Church of All-hallow's Barking; but, in the year t6’63, it was 
removed to Oxford, and re-iiJterred in the Chapel of St. Joint's 
College. 

From the period of the death of Land till the Restoration, the 
Church establishment was completely abrogated; but when the in- 
trigue.s of General Monk had secured the rcluni of Charles the 
.Second, the ancient system was restoretl. William Juxon, who had 
been Bishop of I..oHdon, and Ivord High Treasurer in the time of 
Charles the First, whom he had served with fidelity, and whom he 
had attended in his last moments on the scaffold, was liien recalled 
fiom his retirement, and jrromoted to the Metro-political chair. 
His age and infirmities, however, almost disqualified him from the 
|)erformancc of the duties of the Primacy; yet, during the short 
jH'riod of three years that he eiijoycrl it, he re-huilt the Great Hall 
of I^mlteth Palace, and made considerahie repairs in the Palace 
of Croydon. He died at the age of eiglity-one, in June, 
and was buried at St. John’s College, Camhinlge, to which foim- 
datioii he had bequeathed 70001. besides leaviiig -OOOl. towards 
the repairs of St. Paul’s Catluairal, as well as mans other legacies. 

Gilbert Sheldon, the successor of Jiixou, was horn at Stanton, in 
Staffordshire, and received his education at O.xfoid. During the 
Civil Wars, he was deprived of ail his pn-lerinents, aud for a short 
time iiiiprisoneil; but, after his release, he retired from public life, 
till the Restoration again hr'bught him from his retreat, and he 
was promoted to the Bishopric of London. He was much engaged 
in state aflTairs during the tirst years of his Primacy; and was so 
particularly severe in his jnDsccutioii of the Non-couformists, that, 
though he apjrcars to have acted from priilfciple, he incurred so 
much odium, that he at last judged it expedient to relinquish all 
concori) in public affairs. His charities were very great; aird he 
expended large sums in building. He erected the Theatre at O.x- 
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ford, at tbc cost of more than 1(),000!. auu ;c'.n>ui. ai»<>, mr 
thc-piirchaso ol' lands to keep it in repair. The whole amount of 
his expenditure for pious and charitable uses, in the sevenlceit 
years prccediii!* his decease, amounted to 6‘(),0CK)1, He died in 
Novenjhrr. l6'77, and was interred at Croydiai, lie was succeed¬ 
ed by WUlium Samrnft, a native of Fresiugfield, in Snfl'olk, who 
had been Dean of St. I’aul's, and ^"as extremely active in Iiis en¬ 
deavors to i)r(>inole the re-building of his Cathedral, after the 
dreadful fire in lO'O'd. Though named by Janies the Second in 
the ‘ Commission for Ecclesiastical Affairs,' he was one of the 
seven Prelates committed to the Tower hy that King, for his re¬ 
fusal to concur hi the publication of the famous I>crlaration for 
Liberty of Conscience. After James had abdicated the Crown, 
the Archbisliop joined with the Lords spiritual and temporal, in 
the Declaration for a free Parliament, &c. to the Prince of 
Orange; yet, probably from conscientious scruples, he refused 
either to attend the Convention in idSS, or to take tlie new oath 
of allegiance, when William and Mary were established on the 
throne. He was in consequence strspeuded from his functions; 
and sentence of deprivation being {nonounced against him, iic 
was ejectcil from his Palace at Lambeth in June, idyO: soon 
afterwards he ri'tired to his native place, where he died in Novem¬ 
ber, he was buried in the Church-yard at Presiiiglield, 

agreeah^ to his own desire: the sums w hicli he expended in cha- 
litahle uses are stated at nearly 18,0001. 

The next Arclibishop was ,inhti 'i'iUotsan, Dean of St. Paul s, 
who was held in high esteem by William and Mary, and Was a 
man of grrat talents, and of extensive benevolence and lesiriiing. 
He was the son of a dofhicr at Sawerhy, near Halifax, in York¬ 
shire, and received his education at Cambridge. He enjoyed the 
Primacy but little more than three years, being suddenly attacked 
with tlic dead palsy, of which he ilied witiiiii five ds^’s, in Novem¬ 
ber, Khig W'illiani, in deploring iiis loss, is said to have 

used tliese expressive words: “ I never knew an honester man, ami 
1 never hail a better friend." He was buried in the Church of 
Si. Lawrence Jewry, in London, of which lie had been Lecturer. 

2 Hi.s 
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tlis successor was niomns Tennison, Bisliop of Loiulon, a natU« 
«f Colicnhiiiii,* ill Caiultri(i{;esliire, He was a Prelate of f^neat 
piety and exalted lieiieviJeiice • tlie legacies which he bequeathed 
at his death, which ha|>|HMted iu December, were uiicom- 

nionly immermis: lie was interred in Laiiilieth Church. M'itliiim 
li’iike, Bishop of iJiuxiln, was next |>roniofed to this See, through 
llie recinimicudatioii of the deeflused Archbislioji. He was bora 
at Blaiidlbrd, in Dorsetshire, and received his education at tlie 
College of Christ Cliiirch, Oxford, of which lie afterwards be- 
<ame Dean; and, on his death, bequeatlied to it his valuable libraiy 
s)f printed hooks and nmiiuscrijits, togetlier with a very rick and 
enrions colleefioii of iHiins. He expended about ,1 l,OOOl. in re¬ 
pairing the Palaces of Lambeth and Croydon; and gave large 
sums to the distressed and indigent. He died in Jaiiuary, 1737, 
and was biuied in the Church at Croyilnii. 

Jfiltx PtMcr, Bisilop of Oxford, was next translated to this See. 
lie was a native of Wakeiield, in Yorkshire, and was very early 
distiiigaishcd for his skill in the Greek ami Latin bniguages. 
After his advance k) the Primary, lie paid great attention to tlic 
alVairs of his Church, and was considered as a zealous and stcatly 
giiardiuu of eerlesiaslical rights; though iie'illier intolerant, ikw 
bigolled. He was author of tlie ‘ Antiquities of (Trecce;' and 
publislwd editions of several ancient writers. He died in October, 
17-I-7, and was iiitcireil at Croydon. His successor, Thumat 
lU rrint^, was born at Walsoken, in Norfolk, ami baviiig been iti- 
•slructed in the rndiiiients of learnhig at tlie Scboftl of Wisbeach, 
he completed liis studies at Cambridge. He was trauslated from 
till- See of A'ork to Canterbury, in which high station bis bmnilitj 
and moderation procured him general esteem. He has the ''Irt- 
racler of a great and good man; and these truly illustrious epithets 
are mil more than conimcnsurate with his deserts. He died iii 
March, 17.i7, and was buried at Croydon, in the same vault with 
his immediate predecessors. Mntthcuj Hutton, Archbisliopof York, 
and a native of Marskc, in that county, was next promoted to tiiis 

Set: 
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See; but died in tbe ensiiiii" vcar, tliroush an inflammation in his 
bowels, occasioned by too long abstaining from food during a to* 
dious altciuhuice in tlie House of Lords. He was succeeded by 
Thomas SccUr, RLlioi) of Oxford, a native of Sibthorp, in Nof- 
tinglianisliire. He was the sou of a l’iote.slant dissenter, and re¬ 
ceived Ills education in dilfcrcnt private schools, vet with .so much 
quickness, that itt flic age of niifeleen, he Ls said not only to have 
made a considerable progress in the Latin and Greek language*, 
but also to have acipiired a knowledge of French, Hebrew, Chal¬ 
dee, and Syriac. Till the age of twenty-three, he continued to 
pursue the study of divinity; when some doubts arising in his 
mind, on particular doctrinal points, lie commenced the study of 
phy.sic, witli intent to pursue it as a profession. Having, however, 
in the course of the following three or four years, satisfied his 
mind on those subjects of roligeous enquiry that had fonnerly jver- 
plexcd him, he was induced to take orders; and his leaniiiig and 
general knowledge quickly insured his promotion. His tnanuors 
were somewhat reserved; hut the warmth and hcncvolence of 
his heart alwass inclined him to promote every good work; and 
bis liheralily was very great. His death was preceded by loiig- 
contimied and .severe agony, occasioned by a carious thigh-bone, 
which at length broke, and he exjiired within two (lavs afterwards. 
He was buried, agreeably to his own directions, in a covered pas¬ 
sage leading from the Palace at Lambeth to the Church there. 
His successor, i'-,i(nric CormiaUis, seventh son of Charles, fourth 
Lord Cornwalfis, and Iwin-brotl.cr to the late Lieutenant General 
Edward Cornwallis, was next Innislated from the Bishopric of 
Liehtield and Coventry to tliis .^cc. His aflahilily and benevo¬ 
lence procured Inin universal iTs'pCi t; and his condescension and 
hospitality ware eciually praise-worthy. He died in t783, and 
was buried in the Cliurdi at r.aiubeth. John Moore, the late ve¬ 
nerable Primate, a native of the city of Glocestcr, was next ap¬ 
pointed to this ikrclibishupric. In his early life, he was tutor to 
the two younger sons of the late Duke of Marlborough; and to 
bis coiinecfioii with tliat family, and bis disinterested conduct on 
a particular and important occasion, his future preferuients were 
J 
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owiii". On his dccoase, in 1805, Dr. Charles Manners Sutton, 
Bishop of Norwich, w.is exalted to the vacant Chair, and is the 
present possessor of tiu* Primacy. 

From the as:e of Aii"iistinc to the present jieriod, the ninnher 
of tlic Archhisliops wlio have liad possession of this See, amounts 
to ninety; and many of them have been men of the most extensive 
talents, knowledge, and virtue. The prerogatives aiul iiide|Mmdent 
privileges of the Archbishops are still mimerous, and ()f high in¬ 
terest; though far less so than in the times preceding t!u‘ Refor¬ 
mation.* Ills title is ‘ Primate and Metropolitan of ;dl Kngland;’ 
and he styles himself, * ProriJentia Dk-inu Cantiiar. An hiepljco- 
pws.-’—‘ By Divine Providence, \iclihi>hop of Canterbury.’ In 
Parliament, and all other Assemblies of Council, he takes prece- 

dene<! as fust Peer of the realm, next to the Royal Faniilv. lie is 
• • , * * 
always a Privy Counsellor in riglil ol his Primacy; and has the 

pririlege of crovsniiig, marrying and ehristeuiug the Sovereigns 
and Royal Family of Fngland. lie has the power of conferring 
degrees in the sevr ral faculties of law, physic, and divinity; (though 
this prerogative is seldom exercised;) excepting within the imme¬ 
diate Jurisdiction of the two Universities. His province eompre- 
hetifls the Sees of twenty-one SnllVagan Bishops; and between 
eighty and ninety Churches, in dill'erenl dioceses, are also immedi¬ 
ately subject to him, under the appellation of his Peculiars. He 
has the nomination of the several otlices belonging to the ecclesias¬ 
tical courts, over which he presides; and he has the right of cou- 

VoL. VH. Feb. ISOf. C gg ferring 

• In the Cmholic tiinej, the Ai^clihishop of Canterbury was held to 
be of such exalted rank and dignity, that ail England was, in seme re¬ 
spects, reputed as his diocese. “ The Bi.shop of London was considered 
as his Dean in the College ol Bishop;., his office being to summon coun¬ 
cils; tlie Bishop of 'W'inton, his Chancellor; the Bishop of Lincoln, his 
\’ict-Chancelk)r; the Bishop of Sarum was his PreJbntor, to begin the 
service when he was present; the Bishop of M orcesier was his Cliap- 
lain; and Rochester was his Cross bearer: and he contended strenuously 
for the same obedience from the Archbishop of York, as he himself paid 
to the See of Rome.’* Hasted, from Suldcn’s 'Pities of Honor, p. ; 
and Parker’s Aniiq. Brit, p, CO, 
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fcrriii" all vacant bciieficrs within liis province wliicli devolve i<i 
Ills collation hv lapse of time, under wliatevcr circninslani es, be¬ 
sides vario''.; other privileges in eivloiaslical allaiis ot the highest 
importance. 

Ill the Saxoii limes, llie .Vrchbidiops had the privileue ol coin¬ 
ing inonev; and silver pennies oi Athelaril, Wnhred, (h'ohiolh, and 
Plecinnnd, arc slated to be still e»iant.* In the ici-ulations made 
b_V King Alhelstaii, seven .Tlinls were allowed at (’aiiterbiiry, two 
of wiiich were to be the .Xithlvi-lioji’s; but, froin the time of this 
Sovereign, it is ohservidile, ' tlnit no Metro-)ioiitieal coin has ever 
been seen with an Arelibishop’s name or eliigies.'t King Jolin, by a 
grant ilated in bis first year, eontirms ‘ to Hubert, Arehbi'lio|) of 
Canterbury, and bis snceessois tin- ever, tliri e Mints in the tit\ of 
Canforbnry, whiili King Ilieliard, his hrotlier, had restoied to 
Arclihishop Baldwin,’ Ke, ihlw<ird the Second, in his-tirst veai, 
granted his fetters leslimoni.il to Everie de Erisconibald, Kevper of 
his Exchange in Canlerbniy, that the .Arelihishop had a right, 
under certain grants wliieh liad been prodneed by liim, to tbree 
Mints,and tlirec coinages, fciuico^ ct monctiirini,) in the city ot (hni- 
terbnry; and these giants were snliseipiently eoidirincd by ditlereiit 
Sovereigns, .\iclibisbop Cranmer was the la.st who posses.sed jhis 
privilege of coining money, alt ju ivate Mints tliroiigiiuut the realm 
being afterwards sii{»]iies.sed by Iloyal authority. 

Since the abolition of llie I’ajial power in this kiiigdoiii, the 
mode of electing the ;\iehbishojis has been as Ibllows. The 
vacancy of the See having been notified, a Conge <k AV/re, or lieeii'c 
to elect, is is.sued under the Greiit Seal, anil directed to tin* Dean 
and Chapter of Canterbury; having inclosed in it, a sinali sbeel ot’ 
paper, containing a reronmiendatioii of tlie jh-isoii to be elerled, 
under the King’s sign tnanuui. W hen the Chapter is asscinbied. 
the license and letter of recommendation la-itig read, another jier- 

son, 

rilCJe, or one or ollx-r of them, have been engraved by C'anideii* 
Speed, .Selden, Sir .\iidiew I'lHiiiiain, Hiehes, and Pei;r;o. 

I’cgge’s Dissertation, p. 
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soil, cillior one of the Prcbeiiflaru’s, or a Minor Canon, of tl; 
Clinrdi, is iioiiiiiial<tl as a cuiitlidale with him wlio is rccoj; 
iiioihU-iI; hut the icnioiiilirance of a pninimirc, wilh other togc. 
teasons, ahvavs renders the lloval candidate surcessfid, and th 
hv a nnaninious siitiiairc of the (ihapfer; nor lias his oppone; 
CM-r heen hnown. sinee llie reiijn of Henry the I'ad'tli, to lia^ 
paiiifd a single voice in his lUvor, After the return of tliis elei 
lion, the lliisal ronfuiuatioii succeeds of course, and the ne 
Arehhishop is afteraards consecrated hy luo Bishops, generally ; 
his o«n ('hajHl at l.ainhelh Palace.”' 'Phe ceremony of the ir 
ihioni/alioii «as in former limes performed with great .soleinuit 
and splendor; and the Vrc.lihislioits have even been honored wif 
the romjiativ of tlie Snvcrcigit, as i^nesU at their table on the oc 
rasion; of late, this coremou '(excites but little interest, the Arch 
hisiioj) being generally inlhroned by (iroxv, and without pomp. 

At the liin*' of tin ! ti-'-ohitioii, the yearly reveinies <if the Arch 
hi>hoprie are stall d to h.ive heen upwarils of 3v}00l. hut many o 
■tlic pos-.ossioii' ol'the See lieing foreilily alienated during tlte reign 
of Henry the liiglith, lalvvarvl the Sixth, and (iueeii I'.li/abeth, th 
amount of the ineoine was ptopotiioitaldv decreased. From th 
increase in tlie value oi lauds. Imwever, and tioin other source.' 
connected willi the piivilegis e Archhi'iiojis, the prcsen 

ri venues of tliis See are known to auiount to upw arils of l'J,000: 
aniMially. 

The dissolution of the PnioiiY of Christ Chureh, in the liinc o 
Henry tlie Mighth, “was not Inougiil on hy one sudden blow 
Init by slow viegrei s, lest, from the veneration and sanctity ii 
vviiich it was held by all ranks ot jveople, the fall of it might haV' 
raised a public tumult and eommolion throughout the realm 
Flic tirsl step which appears to have been taken towards if, was t( 
abrogate lliose teslivals, or holidays, that should occur in harves 
time, whicii was to he aeeouiited from liic fii^t of July to the 
twenty-ninth of Seplemher; Iry which, as was intended, the high 
festival of tin' Iraiislation of St.'Fhomas, annually i clehralcd or 

(i g g " July 

• Jlaited's Kent, A'ul. XII. p. Svo. 
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Jiilv tlie se%'enih, was proliibitcd lo 1>o observed otherwise tliar? 
by the accustomed service, and without tlie usual formalities that 
were custoniarv on hisjli festivals, this beiii!’ one of those injunc¬ 
tions ordered by the King in l^3G. Two years afterwards, a se¬ 
cond attack was made upon this Priory, more bold and dariiii; 
than the former; for the blow was directly and o[>cnly aimed at 
the reputed glory of this Church,'and the honor ami veneration 
paid to its venerated saint, St. Thomas, by not only specially pro¬ 
hibiting the observance of the festivals to his memory, but also 
enjoining the entire oniission of the service instituted for his com- 
meniorulion; and Archbishop Cranmer himself gave a fair [)rece- 
denl for disowning all regard lo this feast, by not fasting, as w:i> 
the custom, on the eve of it, but supping on flesh in his parlour 
with his domestics. In lift; following year, the King determining 
to forward the downfall ot' this Saint eft’ectually, sent forth a new 
and severe injunction, In the preamble of which Bccket was de¬ 
clared to have been ‘ a stubborn relrel, and a traitor to his Prince 
»t enjoined, that he sliould not be esteemed or called a saint; that 
Ins images, or pictures, should be pulled dow» throughout the 
whole realm, and cast down out of all Churches; that his name 
sli<*idd be i.ized out of all books; and the festival service of .his 
days, the collects, antiplions, &:c. should lor ever rcnuiin iu dis¬ 
use, upon pain of liis iudignalioii, and iraprisoiuneul at bis Ciiacc’s 
pleasure.”* About the same lime, the shrine of Beeket was de¬ 
spoiled, of all its jewels and splendid ornaiuenls, which were taken 
to the King’s use; and the hallowed bones of llie Saint liiniself, ac¬ 
cording to Stow, were, by order of the. Lord Cromwell, burnt to 
ashes ut)on the s|)ot where they had been so tiecjuently adored 
by sujxrrsiilious multitudes. 

In the next year, (anno 1.53.0.) on the fourth of April, the 
Priory was lesigned into the King’s hands, its yearly revenues be¬ 
ing then esiiinafed, according to Speed, at ',;.18.0l. 4s. yd. yet this 
■Mini seems to havl; beeii far iiilerior lo the real value of its po.s- 
.M'.ssions. The deed of surrender was signed by the Prior, and 

twonty- 
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(wentY-foiir Monks; but tlie whole number of (be Monks was at 
that lime fifry-tJiree. Six of these, including the Trior, Thomas 
(joltlwcll, were afterwards advanced to Prebeuds on the new fonu- 
dation, wtiicli Henry established here for a Dean, and twelve Ca¬ 
nons, or Prebendaries, with six Preachers, six .Minor Cations, six 
Substitutes, twelve Lay Clerks, .ten Choristers, two Masters, and 
fifty Scholars, twelve Alms-incn, &c.* 

Many of the Priors and flunks of this Church, were men of 
eminent talents and learning; and were also possessed of very con¬ 
siderable scienlilie ktiowledge; as was the case, indeed, in iiu» 
morons other Monasteries in the centuries immediately follow¬ 
ing the Norinan Com|uest. Osbern, a Monk of this House, who 
flourished in tlie eleventh cenlurv, wr<vte the Lives of the .Arch¬ 
bishops Donstan and Alphago; with other works. The abilities of 
Vtior Ernulph, ivho was afterwards Hishop of Rochester, have been 
already noticed: in his time lived Folgard, a Monk of Christ 
Chnreh, who wrote the Life of St. John of Beverley, and also of 
• Archhisliop Odo; the former of which is yet in manuscript iu the 
Cottonian Library.^ Conrad, the successor of Krnulph, was 
equally skilful with him as ;m architect, if tve may de|)ttud on the 
descriptions left us by the Monkish writers of the choir of this 
Cluiicli, which lie rebuilt. Prior IVibat, who died in October, 
1 H)7, was a ' man worthy to be commended,’ says Gervase, ‘ and 
admirable iu good works.’ He was a great benefactor to the 
Church; and one of his gifts, if there is no mistake in the record, 
must be regarded as a great curiosity; this was a large bell, 
which required thirty-two men to ring it.J Benedict, who was 
translated from Christ Church to Peterborough, where he was 

O g g 3 chosen 

T.inner’j Notitia. 

t Faustina, B. iv. 8 . Dart’s Hiw. Stc. of the Cathedral Church of 
Canterbury, p. 17<>, 

J ' Signum quoque magnum inctocario pomit, quod triginta duo 
homines ad sonandum trahunt, Ottituai. Cant, quoted by Dart, 

p. 150. 
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clioricn A\)lu)t, a great favorite wltli Richaril the First, Tfie 
stones of the pavement where IWeket fell, and which were sfaitn'cl 
witli the blood of that tiirlmicnt Prelate, this Piior is stated to 
have carried with him to Peterborough, where he formed them into 
an altar.* He wrote a Treatise on tlie Life and Miracles ofP>eck(T ; 
and a History of the Life and Transactions of Henry the Second, 
now in the Cottonian Library, and of which lloveden ami Bronij)- 
ton made much use in their respective histories.f liichurd Pluto, 
a Monk, who lived in the time of Prior Alan, author of the Lite 
and Bauisiinient of St. Thomas of Canterbury, and other works, 
is much commended by Leland, for his skill in poetry, rhetoric, 
mathematics, philosophy, divinity, and eeelesixstical history; he 
died in HIS. About 11.90 lived William Fitz-Stephens, who 
was also a Icarhed IVIniik of this Church, and wrote several books 
toncerning Becket, Henry the Secoml, &c. 

Another learned Monk of Christ Church was the celebrated 
Gi’i-i'asc, or Gervaxius Dtirobirm-nsis, as he was at'terwards calle<l, 
who flourished in the twelfth, and In'ginning ofihe thirteenth cen¬ 
turies. He wrote a Chronicle of F.ngland, the Lives of tin; Arrh- 
bisliops of Canterbury, and several other works; ami was c<mlem- 
porary with NigAlus IVinlur, or BV.'cfer, another Monk, atid 
Chauuter of the C^ithedral, whom Leland has mentioned for his 
various learning: he was author of several treatises. JIcnn/ de 
Fasiri/, who became Prior in 12S5, was a great be.icfactor to his 
Convent, which, J>y his prudent management and carct’ulness, was 
discharged from a considerable debt; he also repaired many of the 
buildings of the Priory, and erected various new edifices for the 
additional convenience of the Monks; and in ‘ his time, and princi¬ 
pally by his means, their estates were plentifully supplied with 
vines:' he died in the year 1331. In his time, about the year 
132-1-, Stcph<;a de Fevershum is recorded, by Leland, as the first of 
the society of* Monks who read theology in the cloisters here. 
John de 'J'lianet, who was a contemporary with this and the suc¬ 
ceeding Prior, Wiis parliculaily skilled in mathcniatics ami music, 

and 
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and wrote sonic legends of saints. Edvnard Alhonc, a Monk, wlio 
liicd also about this period, is iiiucli coiiiniciided b^' lA'Iand for 
bis r.iKjniry into Divine IMysteries. 

llolitrc Iluthhrand, who became Prior in 1338, and governed 
with great honor till his deatli in 1370, built several new edifices, 
both within and without the Ct\j>vent; and increased its possessions 
by the purchasing of various Manors, an<l much land: in his time 
occurred the great (leslilence which (aged throughout Europe, and 
to which nearly all the Monks of Christ Church fell victims. John 
lynch dc IVinchcUr^, who was ma<lc Prior in 1377, procured a 
Bull from the Pope, Urhan the Sixth, granting him and his siic- 
res.sors, the privilege of wearing the mitre, tunic, dalmatic, and 
gloves; and liis surce>sor. 'Ihonuta Chi'Jtndcn, procured a grant to 
add to llmse the use ot the jai'-tyral staff’ and saiidvtls, during the 
absence of the Archbishop. ‘ Chillendciie, or Chislesdene,’ say* 
Lelaixl, ‘ was the giealesl builder of a Prior that ever was in 
Christes Churche. lie was a great setter forth of the new build* 
ing of the body of the Churche. He huiklcd of new the goodly 
Cloistre, the Chapter-House, the new Conduit of wafer, the Priory 
Chaumbre, the Prior's Cha|)elle, the, great Dormitorie, and 
the 1-niter: the Bakehouse, the Brewhouse, the Escheker, the 
faire Imie yii the High Streefe of Caiitorbyri; and also made 
the waullcs of mosle id 4iie cireuife, beside the lowne xs’aulle, 
©t the enclosure of tlie Ahhaye. This Chillendenc was a Doctor 
of both file Liwes or be was made a Monk; afid Bishop Warc- 
haiii saide, that bo wrote certain Coinmcntarics conccniiug the 
lawes, and that clerkely.”* He also enriched the Church with 
many ornaments. In his tinif lived U miam de Gillinj^ham, a 
Monk, who has lieen much commended by Pilsens as .an his- 
torian.t 

John Ijun^don, a Monk ot Christ Church at the heginning of 
the tifteenlh century, and afterwards Bishop olillocheslcr, publish* 
«'d a ( hrouicle of Englaml, which Radhorne has spoken of in high 
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tcrins of coininomlation. T/imnas Giild.Uone, flic first of tliat 
name, who was elcctcif Prior in tlu^ vear 1+4.0, was a great bene¬ 
factor to his Monastery, lie hnill the beautiful Cliajici of tlie 
Virgin Marv, in the north part of the west transept; and also, says 
Lelaiid, ‘ the stone tour yn the weste eiide of the Chyrchc.’ Con¬ 
temporary witli him wa.s John Sionr, who ‘ wrote of the. obiits, 
and other memorable things of his Monastery,’ &r. Witliam 
Selling, who was chosen Prior in September, 147 ’, "’as a man ot' 
great learning, and had stuffied in Italy, where he made a collec¬ 
tion of all the ancient Greek and Latin authors tliat he could ]>ro- 
cure, and presented them to the library of this Convent. In 
14.90, Henry’ the Sevcnlli sent him on an embassy to the Pojte, 
anti afterwards to tlu: Court of France; ‘ in both of which he ac¬ 
quitted himself with great honor, and obtainetl for his Coment 
several valuable iiumunities.’ He died in December, 14.94; 
shortly afterwards, all the books which he had given to the library 
were burnt, with many others of high price, in a lire which haiK 
jieiied in the Moirastery through the carelessness of some drunken 
servants.* Thomas Goldstone, the second of lliat name, and also 
a man of eminent learning, succeeded Selling. He was a great 

favorite 

Prior Selling was buried in the north.end of the west transept, 
where a large slab, inlaid with Brasses, was remaining in Somner’s time, 
with this curious inscripti'jn to his memory: I/icJitcet reverend/ts J'utcr 
ff'iUielmus Selling hnjiis sacrosanciit Ecdcsice / riov, iic saerte Pug.'iue 
Professor, qui postquam hanc Eedfsium per ann, wens. j. et :J4. d, 
optimh giibeniusseC mis’ravit ad Eondnum, die viz. pas-uonis sandi 
Thomte Alartpris, anno 1494. 

Doctn- Theolngus .felling Green et que Latina 
Lingua pradoetus hie Prior alniiis obit 

Omnis xertutis speculum, exemplar Monadiorum, 

Jieligionis- honor, niiti'; imago Dei. 

Adde quod ntgcnii rivorum tanta cueurrit 
Copin cUHCtorum qiiuntula rura virion. 

Regius orator eujus fncundia mulsit 
Romanos Gallos orbis iSr ampla loco. 

iinju ? 
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f;ivoritc with Henry tlie Scventli, who sent him Ambassador to 
Charles, King of France. His heiiefirctions to the Church were 
numerous aiul valuable. With the assistance of Archbishop Mor¬ 
ton, he coinpicled the beautiful tower in tlie centre of tlie Cathe¬ 
dral, and adorned tlie clioir with a riclt and costly .suit of tapestry 
haneinus. He also furnished the Church with raaiiv oniainenfsi 
rebuilt and rej)aired many of the edifices belonging to the Con¬ 
vent, and erected the elegant gate, now called Christ Church Gate, 
at the entrance of the Cathedral precincts from the middle of the 
city. He died in .September, 1.517: several of the Monks in his 
time w-ere celebrated for their learning. Thomas (ioIdtoeH, the 
last Prior ou this founilation, was elected on the death of Gold- 
.stone, and continued in his otlice till all the jwssessions of the Mo¬ 
nastery were finally surrendered to Henry tiro Eighth, in laJp. 
He was a person of much talents and virtue; and though appoint¬ 
ed to a Prebend on the new establishment, he appears to have re- 
tirc<l ou a pension of 801. yearly. The arms of the Priory vrere 
azure, on a plain cros.s, argent, the letters ^ in old English cha¬ 
racters. 

Though the Priors of Christ Church obtained the privilege of 
wciiriiig tlie mitre from the Pope, they do not seem ever to hav< 
been regularly summoned to Parliament. It appears from Scldcn, 
that the first summons bore date in the forty-ninth of Henry the 
Third. 'I'lic ne\t time, which he mentions, when the ‘ Prior of 
the Holy Trinity in Caiilorbury’ had summons to Parliament, was 
in the twenty-1 iiiid of Edward the First. Another summons to tlie 
Prior of this Church occurs in the twciity-fouiih of the same 
reign; and again, in the twenty-fifth and tweuty-seventlt of the 

tame 


HuJus presidio res ista dnmestica rata cst, 

Et redimita annis jiturnnix t'.’i <g/e. 

J’crvigil hie Eastor damn.i ut-jue tucomnmhi cimciii 
A gregc cominissoj'irtucr t .xjailcrtit. 

J)u/n hrtri tuinulo InUt hoc, tola Attijiu faourn 
I’rcdicat, ily tanto oAm j'utrc. 

flue iter amiiis hcibtn.i, sttt, pcrlci\at 4' viemor tjus 
Orct ul uscindut spirims tdia pr>li. 
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rond, and in the fifth of Henry tlie Fourth, the Piiors of Christ 
Church were again summoned; but after the latter period, not any 
I’rior of this Church appears to have been called to Parliament, 

After the murtier of Berket, the former Si at of the Priory, on 
one side of whicli hail been the figure of Our Saviour, with the 
text Eno SVM viK vekitas kt vita, was cliangcd for anntlier 
Ihrex' inches and three quarters in diameter; on one side of which 
was represented the Marlxrdoni of Beckot, witli these w ords round 
the rini; Est iivir vita moki, puo or- a di m vixit amoui — 
MOKSEIiiT ET MKMORI PER MORTEM Vn iT HONORI: Oil 
the reverse was a representation of the Clinrch: under the door ot 
whirl) was the word metropoms; over the middle door, helnv. 
the bust, ill the pediment, r. l»o.Mt;s. 1. X. P. on the surronndiiig 
Convent wall, mvri. metropui.. isti X. the inscrijition beiu" 
SiCII.UM: EcCI-ESIE: XRISTI CANTEARIE: PRIME: SEDIA 
BUlTAtiNiE. This seal continued in use till the Dissolution. 

The C.VTUEDICVL at Canterbury is a magnificent and uoMe 
pile, not less interesting from its arehitecturdl splendor, than from 
the adniirahle ingenuity and skill displayed in the construction of 
its diiferent pails, in the heanty of its ornaments, ami the I'xccl- 
kiice of its monumental sculpture. It exhibits specimens of tlic st_\le 
of almost every age, from the advent of the Normans to the lime of 
the Dissolution; ard the coiYectness of its proportions are, in ge- 
uenil, of equal eminence with the richness of its dccoralions. 
It stands in the north-eastern quarter of the city, and, with the 
various other liuildings hclonging to the establishment, occupies a 
very large extent of ground. Its^eiiend form is that of a double 
eross, ternuiiating circularly at the cast end, luid having two nni-- 
«vc towers at the west end; another, and more elegant lower, 
rises from the intersei tion of the nave and west transept. 

The West Ffo?n is not nnifurin; it consists of a centre, having 
a low recessed entrance in tlic pointed .'lyle, with a large and ele¬ 
gant window above, between two lowers; that to the north-west 
is of Norman arcliilerliire, ami doubtless formed a portion of Lan 
irauc’s Cathedral, though some pasts of it have been altered: 

upon 
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upon this was (brinerly an octagonal spke, built at tlio cost of 
Archhisliop Aniutlel, who also gave five iielb, which wtire after¬ 
wards hung in this tower, which occasioneil it to be called the 
Anuidcl steeple. The spire was taken down soon after the great 
storm in 170 .), in which it was much damaged; and the belU 
were removed about the year the tower being found to lie 

greatly wcakeueil; jiartly from *ts age, and partly througli the 
alterations that luul hifu made in it aliont the beginning of tlie 
tiflecnth cciiturv, to adapt its interior to the new work of tlie nave. 
The south-west tower, culled the tlhiclicley steeple, iVom the re¬ 
building of it having heeii begun by that Prelate, is suiijiortecl 
on the west side by two ituinense graduated buttresses, ornament-, 
ed by niches; tiie upfier part is embattled, aud tiiiished by lour 
elegant pinnacles at tlie angles, with .smaller ones between: this 
tower was not conijileted till the time of Prior f'loliLstoiie, tlie lirst 
of tliat name, who proided over the Monastery from the year 
J449 to 14()8. The west entrance, now rarely used, opens be¬ 
neath a large pointed arch, aud is oruaiuented witii various shields, 
anrl canopied niches. The large window above is finely propor¬ 
tioned, and is filled with richly stained glass. It consists of six 
ranges of cinquefoil-headed lights; three of which are larger tlian 
tlie Olliers, separated by transoms, with crockets above. 

Tlie South Porch, which now forms the principal entrance to 
the Catliodral, and contributes to sustain the south side of the 
Chicheh y steeple, is a large and handsome fabric, embattled. On 
each side of tlie entrance is a large niche; and along the face of 
the porch above is a range of five other arches; that in the centre 
hal ing liad a double, canopy: aU the jiedestals and canopies have 
been elegantly wrought. Tlie roof is vaulted with stone, beauti¬ 
fully groined; the ribs .springing from four small coluiims, and the 
points of the intersections being carved into shields of arms, twenty- 
eight in number, and forming a kind of doujilc circle. At tlw 
•sides are large cinquefoil blank arches, and over iheni angels sus¬ 
taining shields in conipartnienls; at the outer angles of the ivorch, 
are sjxmts Lssning from the mouths of demons. 

’J'li« 
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TJic south side of the Cathedral is marked bv a great diversify 
of character, both in its architecture and enrichments. From the 
eouth porch to the western transept, is a range ol’seven large gra¬ 
duated buttresses, Iiaving ornamental niches above the second 
stace, and terminating in pinnacles. Between these are the large 
pointed windows of the south aisle, which are each divided into 
three ranges of lights, bv ninllions and transoms, atid have smaller 
lights and crockets ahwe, rising to tlic centre of the arch. From 
the n)>jrrr stage of each buttress, just below the para|iet, a cross 
springer branehes off, to unite with and strengthen the buttresses 
tlmt siistaiii the roof of the nave, whicli also terminate in pinnacles. 
■ The end of the transr'pt is likewi.se supported by massive buttresses; 
betweeti whieli is a very large and liandsoinc window; and below 
that, the entrance called the south <toor, w hich has a des>ccnt of six 
steps into the Cathedral. 

5t. Michael's Chapel adjoins to this transept, beyond which 
commences the orieinal work of I.anfranc-, and the second tran¬ 
sept, with a veiy considcrablo proportion fif the rcmain<ier of the 
building low aids the east end, is of Norman arrliileclurc. 'I'hc 
lower part has a range of rurious semicircular intersecting arches, 
•pringing from short ctilunms, having enovnious capitals and hases. 
The mouldings arc vaiion.s; plain, billctted, and corded; many of 
the capitals :iro also plain; many others are richly .sculptured willi 
figures, and others with foliage. Some of the shalis tliemselves 
are curiously scHljiturcd with wreaths, net-work, and other fancilul 
oruanienis. ,\hovc llie second range of Norman window.s, hc- 
twecii the transepts, are various smaller pointed windows of a later 
dale. In the angle formed by the cast traiusept, is a small square 
tower, the upper part of wliich is highly enriched by ranges of 
ornameiilal .Norman Jirche.s, and interlaced with net-works; sonic 
of the arclies intersect each other. In the end of the cast tran¬ 
sept. among other, windows, is a very large circular one, curiously 
divided by bands of iron for tlic support of the glazing: at the 
bottom are two entiances leading into the crypt. 

Further eastward is the Chapel of St. Anselm, as the lower part 
of another Norman tower is now called, from its having formerly 

contained 
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(ontaiiifd »he slirinfi of that saint; the south window of this has 
been altered into tin; i»oiiited style, and is very handsoiue. Tlie 
Cathedral precinvis are here, tlivided into two parts by an emh;U- 
tled wall of flint, anil a Nortnun gateway, opening by a large semi* 
drcular areh, adorned with zig-zag and fretted ornunnnits. 

From St. Anschn's Clia])el, the w hole easterik part of the Cathe¬ 
dral l>e"in.s to as-nnie a riiculai*fortii, wliicli i> only Inoken by 
the buttresses, ami the more recent t'ahric called lin/iCt’s Qo-.vn; 
this is also circular, and terminates the building on t!ie east. The 
iiortli side of the Cathedral possesses a general uniloiinify with 
the south; but cannot be so well .seen, from lire \ario(js buihling's 
to which it adjoins, or nearly so, as the Treasury, Library, Chap¬ 
ter-House, and Cloisters. The only remaining part of the evterior 
which it is nece.ssary to de.strihe, is the tiVcor ’Iwinr, which rises 
I'roiii tlie intersection of the west tfansept witli llie mive and cljoir. 
This is one of the most chaste and beautiful s|>eciineiis of the 
pointed style of architecture in this country ; its proportions, syni- 
nielry, and worknmnsliip, are all admirable. It rises to a consi¬ 
derable height above the roof; and, from its summit, commarrds a 
inost extensive and rich prospect of the whole of Canterbury, and 
lire highly-culiivaied tract that surrounds it. The angles form oc¬ 
tagonal columns, which rise above the battlenrents in higlr’clus¬ 
tered jriunacles of the most elegtuit sculpture: :i smaller column, 
or buttress, runs between tlreni u|) the middle of each side, and 
also terminates above the battlements in a iriiinacle, hut of less 
height and coni]>lexity than the others. Each face of the tower 
displays two ranges of double liiLdi pointed arches, divided by 
Tnvrllions arul transonrs, anil tinely orirainerttcd with ipiatrefoils, i\c. 
in the spandrils above. In the space between tire iipirer and lower 
witrdows, is a rich band of diaittoitd squares, containing roses in 
the centre, .and other tastetul ornaments: the. battlements are ele¬ 
gantly pierced. 

On entering tire intenor of the Cathedral fronT the south jrordi, 
the light niid eleg:inl ap]H'aranee, of the rtave., arrd the hcauly of 
its vaulted roof, never I'ail to excite the arlmiration of tire sjjecta- 
tor. The whole perspective from the vsest end, is, iudeed, ex- 

tretuclj 
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treincly fine; though it is partly terminated at the entrance of the 
choir, by the rich screen, and the organ above. Tlie lower jrarts 
ot the western towers arc open to the aisles and nave: the vaulting 
of the south-west lowers is wrought into very beautiful tracery, 
forming a circle in the centre; that of the north-west tower is also 
tbrnied into a circle, but less ornainenlal: beneath this tower is the 
Arclihisliop’s Consistory Court, which is very neatly lilted up. 

The flat on each side, and above the west entrance, 4 oriia- 
lucuU'd with cinqucfoil-hcaded blank arches; over which runs an 
embattled cornice. The great nVsr U'inJo'x is filled with painted 
glass, mostly in good preservation, and representing ranges of sin¬ 
gle figures, as Saints, A])ostles, Sovereigns, &c. In the uppermost 
light are the arms of Iliclmrd the Second, impaling those of Ed¬ 
ward the Ctmfessor, whom he had chosen as bis patron. The 
figures of the Sovereigns, which are thought to have formerly 
filled the whole of the three lower compartments, arc now re¬ 
duced to one range, consisting of whole-lengths of Canute, Ed¬ 
ward the Confessor, Harold, William the Conqueror, \N'illiani llti- 
fus, Henry the First, and Stephen, standing umler rich niches, 
fairly wrought in the pointed style: below these are various ranges 
of shields of arms of the bcnclactors, &c, to the Cathedral’, of 
more inodeni origin. 

Tlie Nate is separated from tlie aisles hy eight distinct piers or 
columns on cncli side, inde|'>eu<lent of the half piers against the 
west wall, and.of the inimense pillars on which the arches of the 
centre tower are sustained. The inner parts of each jiicr is work¬ 
ed into three small circular columns, rising nearly to the upper 
windows, and thence spreading «ul into the groins aiul raniilica- 
tioiis of the roof. Above each of the large plain-pointed ar< he-, 
that s|>ring from the inner small columns, and the spaiidrils of 
which arc filled up by cinquefoil ornaments, contained within cir¬ 
cles and trefoils, 4 a range of five blank arclics: over 1 hoe are 
ibc windows o*' the nave, each having a large pointed uicli above, 
which springs from the ilulings of the piers; a gallery, or |»assage, 
runs through the wall to the west towers, to which the light is a<l- 
nitted through oblong square apertures. The aisles arc nearly 

uniform 
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uniform vvitli llie nave; tlie wiiKlows art* Iar"e and doianf, and 
the wliolc range of the ImiUiing lias an airy and graceful asia-it. 

Tin; two wfstcn.inost uf tlic iinnieiise columns, tliat Mi))|K>rt tho 
(hrat Toner, have Iktii strenglliened by the iiisertiuii of stone 
braces; wliirli, liowever, are so judii iowsly placed, and are of such 
elegant worknianslii|), as to siijicisede all ideas of deformity or 
weakness. One of these e\teiids*,icross the nave; the second and 
third runs iKitwcen the above columns, and the contiguous piers 
westward; two others cross tlie aisles; and another extends l>c- 
twceii the soutli-west and south-east columns of' tlic tower: all 
these ai-e fmely pierced with (juairctbils in circles aiul squares, and 
are otherwise ornamented: they are finished below* by obtuse 
arches; and at top l»y architraves and coriiie<*s, cnihattled. Imme¬ 
diately below the cornice on the south’side of the casleniaiost 
brace, is tlic motto and I'eliits of I’rior (ioldstone, the second of 
tlial name., cut ki the stoiie-worU in ancient characters.* Tlie area 
formed by the great cohmins is almost thirty-five leet .square: Uie 
bull arulit*'. on wliicli the tower rises, are tci'v finely pnijiorlioned; 
and the interior \iart of the tower being open to a coiisidcrahlo 
height, gives thi.s |)orlion of the Cathedral a very grand and hite- 
restiiig eflcct. The spaces iiiiiiK'diately above the great arches, and 
iKaieuth the lower hand, arc hik'd up by arcatk'.s. On eacii sidu 
of the lower division of the tower tire tlirec elegant |H)inted arclres, 
each suh-divided into four; two above, and two below; tin* latter 
being oiwii t<» a galleiy which traverses the whole loyver, and, hav¬ 
ing above them an emhaltied cornice. In the upper division, on 
each side, are two long windows, each dividetl into four lights, bo- 
sides crockets. The vaulting sp^ngs from corbels I'ctwccu tliesc 
windows, .md from the capitals of pillars in the angles; and $|>roads 
beneath the roof in beuulifnl tiui-work, ornamented with rich pea- 
daiils, and t'oriuing a circle in tlie centre; tlie aivcring of uliich is 

painted 

• Vhe motto is nofaifl S)nminc non nobi«. ett nomitic tuo &a 
Olatiuin : the rebus is a shield charj’cd with three stones, Or, hetwiea 
tlie letters iff. li'l* This is situated alter the wi-rd nubi), in the ruid- 
slie of iha line. 
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paiutcd of an elegant paKrrn.* Jlto rebus of Prior (iobfstoiie, 
Nvho erected the greater part ot tliis tower, is sculptured witliin the 
Iracerv; and, among its other oniauictits, are the devices of the 
Archliisliops Morion and M arhain. 

From tlie area of the nave, a triple flight of steps leads up to 
the choir, Irefore the entrance to which is a most beautiful stone 
Hcircn, and orxT it tlie superb Organ tliat was brought from 'Vest- 
jninster Abbey, where it liad been originally erected for the C'otn- 
iiicmoratiou of Handel. Tlie screen is stated to have been made 
at the charge, of Prior Henry «Ie Ejistry, or Estria, between the 
years lA04 and 1331 ;t and though wrought at such a distant |H'- 
riod, is ill a very excellent stale of pre.servation. Tlie ojK’iiing in¬ 
to the choir, ihrongh the centre, forms a very elegant recessed, 
pointed arch, or rather scries of arches, displaying vtnious small 
Lollow mouldings, sculptured witli roses, vine branches, and other 
ornameuts. M'ithin these is a double range of rich niclies, .six in 
each, rising to the centre, and finishetl hy tower canopies, very 
highly wrought; in these were formerly the statues of flic .Apostles 
in silver; tuid just below them, over the middle of the doorway. 
Stood the figure of the Virgin Mary, in a small niclie, with a rich 
triple-headed canopy. From the ba.sement of the .screen, oireai h 
side the centre, rises three large compartnienl.s, sub-divided into 
nmneroHs small ornaiiieiifal niches, and having a roniiee of grape 
and vine leases above them, liiiinediately over these compart- 
uients are six^ large niches, coiilaiiiing fiiH-leiigth statues of a,< 
many Sovereigns, in cloaks and flowing robes, I'astencd with cor¬ 
dons, tasselle.d. Four of these statues sustain an orb, or mound: 

a fifth 

* This covering is a strong !..itc!i, or door, connected with a frame of 
timber-worl., above the vaulting. 'J he opening is between live and ox 
feet in diameter, and appears to have been contrived for the raising ot 
lowering of bells, 'materials for repairs &c. into the upper part of the 
structure ; for which purpose, a windlass and tackling is fixed on a floor¬ 
ing of strong timbers in t!ic story immediately below the roof of th* 
platform. 


Battelv’'! Snmner. 
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a fiflli ap|>cars to have held a similar object, but (lie hand sustaining 
it has bet'n broken off; tlie sixth hohls a representation of a Saxon 
Chnrcli, ami j>robably was intended for the figure of King EUiel- 
berl, llie founder of Clirist Cluircli in eonjunetioii with Augustine: 
whom the other ligures were designed to reprt>sent, seems impos¬ 
sible to deleiiiiine, as the features <lo not resemble those of any 
of our Kings whose likenesses have been preserved. The canopies 
under which they stand, are beautifully interlaced within, so as 
to form slurs, \e. and the de.si"n and taste w'itli which the upper 
parts are executed, and the exuberance of fancy and invention 
whicli they display, are truly admirable. The summit of the 
Screen is emhattle.d, and elegtmtly decorated xvith various small 
ni<lies, anil ojicn-work arches between them: under the cornice 
hi'low these, is a range of lialf-angels, with extended wings, sus¬ 
taining shields. 

The irtsi Ti unsepi is built in a style of similar elegance to the 
nave; and the ends of it lieing on the same level with tlie pavement 
ot that part of the edifu c, ii>rm distinct divisions; though a com- 
niunicalion has been prcM-rwd between them by a passage leading 
under tlie ascent into the choir. The north division, from having 
hec'n the place wiiere riockct fell when assailed by his murderei's, 
is called tlie Ulurti/nloiii; aiul here, in the times previous to the 
Refoniuitioiu w ;is a .small altar of wood, consecrated to the Bless¬ 
ed Virgin, on which was placed the point of the sword that had 
been broken off in comniittiiig the assassination.* JTIte great win¬ 
dow at tliis end of the transept, as well as that at the south end, 

VoL. VII. M.4KCH, ISO?. II h h is 

* F.niimi Ci)lloq. Pcrip-inntio Relig. See also before, p. 79‘J. note t-. 
Tn the p.ivement of the Martyrdom, is a small oblong square stone, 
out of whiiU has been cut a piece about five inches square, that is said 
to iiave been sprinkled with the brains of the Archbishop, and to have 
been tarried to Home, .as a most sacrcd relic. T he*largeT stones which 
the blood of Ijetket had stained, were conveyed to Peterborough liy 
I’rior llenidict, when lie was chosen Abbot of that Monastery; (See 
p. 8"d;') a situation to which he is conjectured to have been elevated, 
t!irou;.;^h having it iu his power to enrich his new abode with such intsti- 
iTiable reiiiaiui. 
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is divided by miillions and transoms into nntnerous li^lits, contain¬ 
ing a great variety of compartments, richly adorned with painted 
glass. In its original state, however, it was far more beautiful, as 
may be inferred from the description left us by tlie Rev, Richard 
Culmer, generally styled Blue Dick, who was ap|>ointed one of 
the Six Preachers in this Cathedral at the commencement of the 
Civil ^^ ars, on the recommendation of the Mayor, &c. of Can¬ 
terbury ; an<l who was the principal person concerned in its muti¬ 
lation at that disastrous pcrio<l. 

“ The Commissioners,” says Culmer, “ fell presently to work 
on the great ulolatrous wimlmv. slaiKling on the left hand as you 
go up into the choir; for which window some affirm many thou¬ 
sand pounds had been offered by outlandish Pajiists. In that win¬ 
dow was the picture of Got! the Father, and of Christ, besides a 
large crucifix, and the picture of the Holy Ghost hi the form of 
a dove, and of the twelve .4|)ostles; and in tliat window were se¬ 
ven large pictures of the Virgin Mary, in seven several glorious 
appearances; as of the Angels lifting her into Heaven, ami the 
sun, moon, and stars, under her feet; and every picture had an m- 
scription under it, beginning with Gaude Maria, as ' Guude Maria 
sponsa Dei;' that is, Rejoice, Mary, thou Sjiouse of Go<l. There 
were in this window, many other pictures of Popish Saints, as of 
St. George, &c. but their prime Cathedral Saint, Archbishop 
Beckel, was most rarely pictured in that window', in full propor¬ 
tion, with co|ie, rocket, mitre, crosier, and his pontificalibus. 
And in the foot of tliat huge window was a title intimating, that 
window to he rlcdicated to tlie Mrgin IVIary: “ In laudem ct hono- 
rem Bcatissimcc Virginis Maria: ^lalris Dei,” &c.* In narrating 
his ow’ii share in the demolition, this tasteless zealot ilescribes him¬ 
self as standing on the toji of the city ladder, with a whole jiike 
in his hand, ‘ rattling down proud Berkefs glassy bones, when 
others then present would not venture so high.’t The 

• Dean and Chapter Newes from Canterbury, &c. 

t Gostling relates the following circumstance as occurring while Cut- 
mer was engaged in destroying the glass. “ A townsman, who was 


among 
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'I^c destruction of the adornments of tliis ‘ idolatrous window,’ 
was, liowever, partly confined to what, in (he language of tlie 
times, were called ‘ sui»erstilious imagesand the portraits and arms 
of the family of Edward the Fourth, with three ranges of Prophets, 
Apostles, and Bishops, arc still left to enable us to form a judg- 
luent of its fonner beauty; yet many transimsitions, and false 
matchings, have been made in tilling u|) the vacancies; and much 
of the glass which the window now contains, has been brought 
from other parts of the church. The head of the areJi is nearly 
in its original state, and contains, in the upjremiost point, two 
shields of arms; one of France and England, quarterly; and the 
other of Cantcibury impaling Botirchier. Below these in the smaller 
lights, are the ranges of Proj)hets, Aj)o.sl,lcs, and Bishops, in suc¬ 
cessive order, with their names beneath in black letter. The up- 
j>crinost of the three ranges of large rom]yartmciits contains various 
angels, with escutchcoll^ (»f arms, some of which refer to the figures 
ill the middle range, Imt have evidently been misplaced. In this 
•latter division are the tigurcs of Edward the Fourth, wlio is stated 
to have been ‘ the iminificeiit donor of this window;’ his Queen, 
Elixabelh Widvilie; their two sons, the Prince of Wales and tlie 
Duke of York; and five of the Prince.sses: all of them are repre¬ 
sented kneeling, with their faces turned towiirds the centre com¬ 
partment, where was probably the great crucifix spoken of liy Cul- 
mer, hut which having been destroyed hy that fanatic, has had 
its place supjilied hy two figures of Sovereigns in armour, standing 
under rich (Jolliic niches; these were siqiposed, by the kite Mr. 
Deiuic, to he intended for Edward the Thiixl, and his Queen 
Philipjia.* 'File figures of Edward the Fourth, and tlie two 

H h h 2 Princes, 

among those who were looking at him, desired to know what he was 
doing. ‘ 1 .sm doing the work of the Lord,' rcplie^ Culmcr. ‘Then/ 
said tlie other, ‘ if it please the Lord, f will help you/ and he imme¬ 
diately threw a stone with so good a will, that if the Saint had not duck¬ 
ed, he might have laid his own bones among the rubbish he was making.” 

■' Gostling’s Walk, p. 28P, note. Fifth Edit. The very particular 
dcs( ripiion of this window, inserted in Gostling, but supposed to have 
l>een written by the late Dr. Beauvoir, occupies from p. 279 to 290. 
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Princes, are habited in rich white satin vestments, with mantlo of 
crimson, ermined round the shoulders; the head of Prince Edward 
has been demolished, and re|)laced by tlie head of a Saint; but 
the other jwrts are in good presenalioii. The dress of iJie Queen 
is also of white satin, the sleeves coming down to the wrists, with 
a rich crinison mantle, ha\iug a collar edged with ermine: all the 
Princesses are in crimson, but the hand and neck of one of them 
has been supplied by those of a man. The lower range of com¬ 
partments, which contained the ‘ seven several glorious appesirances 
of the Virgin Mary,’ arc now embellished with various coats of 
arms brought from other windows to supply the vacancies. 

The east side of tiiis end of the transept, is separaterl by a light 
and elegant stone Screen .from the Chapel of the Virgin Mary, or 
D<‘an’s Chapel, as it is now denominated, from its containing the 
monuments of several of the Deans of this Cathedral. The lower 
part of the Screen is ornamented with four comjrartments of ar¬ 
cades ; and above the doorway are several divisions of pierced arches, 
having a high atnl elegant pyramid, adorned with finiuls, rising 
above each. Tlie Chapel of the Virgin, though small, is one of 
tlie most beautiful examples of the unparalleled elegance of which 
the English, or pointed style of architecture is susceptible, of any 
in the Kingdom. It w as built by Prior Cioldstone, the tirst of that 
name, between the years 1449 and 1468; in which latter year he 
died, and was buried here, within his own CliajM'!, though the 
immediate spot of his interment is not known. The vaulting f)f 
the roof is highly decoratc<l by tracery and fan-work, most excel¬ 
lently wrought, and in a very fine taste. 'I’lie east wiiulow is also 
peculiarly elegant, and has amor.g the mouldings, a line of oak 
and vine leaves, terininafing in canopied nuiics of rich patterns; 
all the other parts of the interirrr of this fabric are very beautiful, 
tlujugb some of the oniaint nts have heeii destroyed, and others 
obscured by the introduction of mommienis. 

The painted glass in the great window at the soutii end of this 
transept, has been mostly brought from tire other wiiulows of the 
Cathedral, and from the want of proper arrangement appears to 
disadvantage; though some of the subjects are well tiesigiicd, and 

of 
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«f rich and vivid coloring. On the east side of this w ing, and 
rorrcfii)ondiiig in situiilioii, though not in heanfs, to the (Jha[)el of 
the V'iigiii, is St. Michael’s Chajnl, whicli Lr-laiid notices by the 
appellation 8t. Anne’s Cliapel, and conjectures to liave been “ new 
made lor tlie honor of Erie John of Somerset,” who lies buried 
liere with liis Countess. High ^up over the entrance into this 
Cliapel, is a projection of wood, stated to have been erected to 
supiwrt an orgiin, and having in front the figures of St. Augustine 
suid St. Ciregory, painted in stone color. On a Ie\’e.l with this, 
above tlie Chapel, is a room with a groined roof, formerly used 
as an armory , but allcrwards appropriated as a singing school for 
the choristers. 

'I'he (ihoir is sjracious, and extends^ from the beautiful screen 
below the.tower almost to the tuiji of the circular part of the Ca¬ 
thedral, beyond the east transept. The roof, which, thoush 
groined, is but little orn;uueiit<‘d, is sup]X)rtcd by pointed arches, 
resting on high and slender columns, alteruati-ly circular and oc- 
•tagonal. 'I'lie capitals are varied; most of tliem being highly 
wrought, and bearing a strong resemblance to those of the Corin- 
lliian order. The columns at the four angles, formed by the cross¬ 
ing of the transept, are surrounded by small pillars of Purbcck 
marble, whicli seem designed to give strength, as well as for orna¬ 
ment. Above the larger arches, on each side, is a range of dou¬ 
ble arches, with light shafts of Purbeck marble; and over these 
arches are the windows. The fitting up of the choir is very hand¬ 
some, though not uniform; tlie Stalls are of wainscot; those for 
the Dean and Prebendaries display an esulierance of rich carving, 
representing foliage, mitre!i, ctowus, &c. and are divided into 
compartments, by fluted pilasters of the Corinthian order, sup¬ 
porting a bowed canopy. These are of the time of Charles the 
Second, soon after whose restoration, the Cathedral underwent 
a general repair, at an exfvepce of about 12^001. great part of 
which sum was laid out in repairing the havoc that had hec^n made 
licre during tire supremacy of the Parliament. The Archbishop's 
Throne is exalted near the uiiddle of the choir on the south: it 
rises to a considerable height, and has its canopy supimrled hv 

H h h 3 three 
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three Suted Corinthimi coliiiiiiis on <'acii .sido. This «as made at 
tlte CNpense of Archbishop Tcnnisoii, about tin* ^car IZOf, when 
the old monkish stalls, wliicb had remained till then in double 
rows at tile sides ol’ the choir, were removed, and the present 
ranges of seats constructed in their ste;ul. The A/iar Screen was 
executed from the designs of Mr. Burroujili, afterwards Sir James: 
the expense was defrayed by a bequest of 5001. made by Dr. John 
Grandorge, one of the Prebendaries. It is of the Corinthian or¬ 
der, iuid very lofty, having a beautiful pediment, supimrled on 
fluted coluiuns. The central part, which was originally a blank 
space, has been judiciously ojiened, and is now glazed with plate 
glass, in a framing of copper, gilt, by which means a line view 
of the whole eastern extremity of the Cathedral is obtained from 
the choir.* The ascent to tlq-altar is by a flight of .six steps of 
veined marble: the contiguous pavement is of black and white 
marble, disposed in a neat limey pattern. 

The side walls of the Aisles of the choir, as well as parts of the 
East Transejit, arc of N'onnan architecture, and unquestionably 
formed part of Lanfranc’s Cathedral; though they are somewhat 
obscured by the alterations in the jiointed style, made subsequent 
to the fire in 1174, and which, in several instances, partake of 
tile Norman character. The walls of both aisles disjilay a range 
of squat semi-circular arches rising from short columns, with large, 
heavy capitals, bearing a strong reseinbiance to those of the same 
age in the Abbey Cliurcli at St. Alban’s, in Heiltoidshiie. 'I’he 
two large windows of the north aisle, and the three trefoil-headed 
lights above, are filled with painUnl glass of very vi\ id coloring, 
collected from dilFerent windowsdn oth.er parts of the Cathedral. 
The groining of the roof, though of tlie time of Henry the Second, 
is ornamented with zig-zag mouldings, as is that also of both 
aisles. Tire north end of the transept displays several ranges of 
rniali pointed arc{)es, rising in tiers, with large capitals, curiously 

varied: 


* A.t the back of the present screen, stands the old screen, which 
v.as once splendidly urnaniuited with blue and gold, and still diqilajs 
V, ! «ie length gilt figures of the Apostles, Sic. 
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varied: the upiter window, which is large and circular, contains 
some very line paiiiteil glass, the centre representing two figures 
under rich canoj)icd niches, surrounded by the Cardinal Virtues, 
and the Prophets, Isuiali, Jeremiait, Ezekiel, and Daniel: the 
east wall finishes in two large semi-circular recesses, in each of 
which have l)ceii altars. The south division of this transept has a 
general corresjKmdence with th^north part; the variations are but 
tew, and not of any ])articular importance. The sides of both 
aisles next the choir, are partly separated from it by a wall about 
eight feet high, supportmg a range of elegant pierced arches, each 
having two trefoil-headed divisions in the lower part, and a qua- 
trcfoil above: the whole is finished by an embattlement; and on 
the north side, adjoining to the monument of Archbishop Chiche- 
lev, is a \cry handsome doorway, in a similar style, opening info 
the choir. 

Oh the north side of the upper end of the nortli aisle, are the 
Vestry, the Treasury, am\ ilic Jadii-Romn. The two former are 
strong vaulted apartments, apparently constructed to contain the 
rich vestments, and the gedd aud silver vessels, jewels, relics of 
saints, and otlier treasures belonging to the resjtective altars. In 
the treasury are now deposited the ancient charters and muniments 
ot tlie Church, in laige wooden lockers, made in the shape of 
co|X's. The audit-room was re-built about the year 1720: here 
the dignitaries ot the Cathedral hold their annual chapter, tlie bu¬ 
siness being first opened in the ancient Chapter-House of the 
Priory, and afterwards adjourned hither. The vestry was ancient¬ 
ly the Cliajtel ot St. Andrew, whirh eorrospoiid.s in situation with 
tlial of St. Anselm at the end pf tlw opposite aisle: the latter C!ia- 
pcl, before it became the burial-place of Archbishop Anselm, had 
been dedicated to St. Peter and St. Paul: its .south side exliibits 
a large and lumdsoiue window in the |K>iuted style, which was 
made in the year 1336', at the exiicnse of 421. 17s. 2d.* Over 
this Chapel is a room having a grated window looking toward.s tlie 

11 li li 4 choir, 


• Baitely’s Somner, V. II. p, and AppcBdLx, No. I. ti. 
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choir, supposed to have been formerly used as a prison fV>r the 
contumacious monks. 

From the end of each of the choir aisles is a hi^ii tli^lu o! slops, 
comimiiiicatiiig with tlic semi-circular aisle uliicli surroumis the 
C/inpcl of (he Hoh/ Triuitj/: in the midst of this Chaju'l slornl the 
gorgeous shrine of Archbishoji Becket, logelher with a t,lia)K‘l de¬ 
dicated to his nieiiioiy;'’ which aflerwarda gave the name ot • St. 
Thomas the IMartyr’ to tlie whole fabric. 'I hough this ptuliun ol 
the Cathedral was erected with the oi>la!ion.s ni.nle at Becki i's 
tomb, and roiiscf|uentK’after the pointed >tyie ot’aivhit< cfiire had 
obtained prevalence, yet it is iniiigled with scini-ciirniar aiclies, 
and zig-zag and billetterl oriiiinients, tiie iiinionbled char.iclerislics 
of the Norman style; and thus proves a decisive illustration of the 
fact, that both modes of architcc tnre weie .sometimes employed 
in buildings of the same age. The «'olunms wliieh support the 
great arches arc all duplicated, excepting in two iiistuiiccN wliere 
they are single. Each pair of columns rises from one plliitii, asid 
sustains one impost or cornice, from wliicb the arches spring: the 
capitals arc richly sculptured with srndls and solutes of sfry gra(e- 
ful forms. The two arches next the altar screen ate pointed; the 
two adjoining ones on each side, are semi-circular: beyoiul these, 
and extemiing round the eastern extremity of the (Mi:i])el, are five 
j>ointed arches, which gradually become more acute as the »liv 
tances between the columns le.ssen in ajipfoaching the centre. Ainu e 
the larger arches runs a triforium, formed by small pointed arclirs 
ill front, having recessed arcliivaulls, supported by cliislered pil¬ 
lars. The intersectiims of the groin-work of the roof me»'l in a 
p'lpdaiit rose, imniedialely over the .site of Bcckct’s shrine. I'lie 
outer windows of the ai.de are pointed; but the arches, like those 
of the choir, arc adorned with zig-zag and billet mouldiiig.s; as 
are also the groinitigs of the roof. 

The pavement rotmd the .site of Beekel’s shrine, exhibits evideiil 
traces of the respect that was paid to Iti.s memory by the countless 

inultilude& 

hVe li Ic'n;;iMp:iy oftiii' Cathedr.il In U.iUely'i Somncr, between 

p. itiui i. 
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mullitiules tlijt came on pilgrimage to this city. The stones are 
on every side worn into hollows by the knees of the devotees, who 
apjiear to Inive been taught that the im;rit of Beeket’s blood was 
superior to our Saviour's,* and wlio were so firmly iinjvressed with 
the superior effie^iry of liis infercessions at the Throne of Grace, 
that, whilst in the course of one year, the otforiugs at Christ’s Al¬ 
tar were Ol. Os. Od. and at the t'irgin's only il, Is. Sd. those at 
the Slirine of Beeket amounted to <)54l. 6’s. Sd.f 

The remains tif lieckel were at first interred at the cast end of 
the Ciypt, or Under-croli, where his tomb was visited by personi 
of all ranks, and of every condition. Tiie humiliating and severe 
|ieuance underwent here by Ilenrv the Second, in 1172, is thus 
detailed by Lord Lyttelton in his life of that Sovereign. “The 
King, as soon as he came in siglit of llie’tower of Canterbury Ca¬ 
thedral, at the distance of three miles, descended from his horse, 
mid walked thither Icocfoot, over a road that was full of rough 
and sharp stones, which sii wounded his feet, that in many places 
they were stained with his blood. When ho got to the tomb, he 
threw himself jirostratc before it, and reinained for some time in 
fervent pniyer; during which, hy his orders, the Bishop of Lon¬ 
don; in his name, declared to the people, that he had neither coni- 
inaiuled nor tidvised, nor hy any artilice contriveil. the death of 
Becket; for the truth of which, he apjiealed in the most solemn 
inumier to the testimony of (iod; but, as the murderers of that 
I'relato had taken occasion, from liis wonl.«, ton incoii.siderately 
spoken, to commit this ofi'ence, he volunlarily thus submitted him¬ 
self to the discipline of Christ. After this he was scourged, at his 
own itnjuesl and command, (m the Chapter House,) by all the 
monks of file Convent as.scmblevl for that purpose, from every one 

of 


'' ‘ Tu, fcr Thnmtr .vrinq-ii'Mc.vi, 

^iiew pro te inqu ndit, 

J'tic nns, Christe, scundcre 
ijitb Thomas usee ndit. 

Lytteiton'* Life of Henry 11. A’ol. ^'l. p. j(5f>; and Burnet’s Hist, 
of the Utforraaiion, Vol, 1. p. 214. 
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of whom, and from several bishops and alibofs there present, he 
received three or four stripes. This sharp penance beiiii; done, 
he returned to liis prayers before the tomb, wliicli he continued 
all that day, and all the next night, not even sutl'cring a rart>et to 
be spread beneath him, but kneeling on the hard pavement. Early 
in the morning he went round alt the altars of the Cliurch, and 
paid his devotion to the bodies of the saints there interred; which 
having jHirformed, he came back to Bccket’s tomb, where he staid 
till the hour when mass was said in the Church, at which he aS' 
sisted. During ail this time he had taken no kind of food; and, 
except when he gave his naked body to be whipt, was clad in sack¬ 
cloth. Before his departure, (that he might fully coniirlete the 
expiation of his sin according to the notions of the Church of 
Rome,) he assigned a revenue of forty pounds a year to keep lights 
always burning in honour of Becket about his tomb. The next 
evening he reached London, where he found it necessary to be 
blooded, and rest some days.” 

The extensive publicity which the various circumstances attend¬ 
ing the death of Becket ha<l given to his fame, very soon attracted 
numerous crowds of pilgrims to his tomb, and even Princes and 
Sovereigns thought it highly meritorious to become bis votarie.'. 
In 1177< Philip, Earl of Flanders, came hither with a numerous 
retinue, and was met by King Henry, who again visited the sc|)ul- 
chre of the new saint in the succeeding year, on his return from 
Normandy, fiitlier also, in the Jidy following, came \N'ilIiam, 
Archbishop of Rheims, with a numerous suite: and in August) 
1179) Lewis the Seventh, King of France, landed at Dover in the 
guise of a common pilgrim, for (he purpose of paying his devo¬ 
tions at the tomb of Becket. Henry himself awaited his arrival; 
and the two Sovereigns came to Canterbury together, accompa¬ 
nied by a great train of the nobility of both nations, and were re¬ 
ceived and entertained with much splendor, by the Archbishop 
and his suffragans, and the Prior and Monks of Christ Church. 
I.x)uis, on this occasion, presented a rich cup of gold, together 
with the famous jewel called the Regal of France, which, after the 
Dissolutbn, Henry the Eighth had set, and wore as a thumb-ring. 

He 
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lie niso f'raiifcJ Jo the Convent of Christ Cliurcli, 100 muids, or 
tons of wine, iiiiiiiinliy, Jo he paid hy himself ainl his successors;* 
ami tlie oblations of roIiI and silver, made during the two or three 
days of his contiiiuancc liere, were so great, that* the relation of 
them almost exceeded credibility.’f In 1180, Henry the Second, 
on returning from >iorinandy, again paki his devotions at the 
tomb of Becket ; and again in 1184, in company with Philip, 
Archbisliop of Cologne, and Philip, Earl of Flanders, whom he 
came hitlier to meet, and to invite to London. King John, and 
Itichard the Fir>l, were also numbered among the early devotees 
at the tomb of Hecket; and these evaniples were followed by muL 
titudes ol'persons of inferior rank, who ‘ crowded with full hands 
to present their oblations.' 

When llie ri‘inains of Becket were translated to the sumptuous 
shrine prepared for their reception in the new Chapel of the Holy 
Trinity, in the year the solemnity was attended hy aJubilccy 

(this being the liltictli year after the murder,) granted by a Bull of 
To])e Honorius the 'I'hird; and this festival was regularly repeated 
every lifty years, till the lime of the Dissolution. The different 
Pf>p«'s, however, who gave permission for the jubilees to be cele¬ 
brated, made liuan matters of extraordinary favor, nor would tltey 
issue tlieir Bolls till they Inwi been bribed so to do, by the most 
expensive presents. The sevcntli and last jubilee was celebrated 

in 

* Tills gift, as appears from Madox’s Hist. Exchequer, p. 19, and 
55(5, king John piivilegcd the Monks to receive for ever, free of all 
custom; and this immunity was again conlirmed to them by Edward th« 
Fourth, who, in liis (wcnty-second year, issued his writ, reciting, 
' Wiicreas, by virtue of the grants of (he progenitors of Lewis of France, 
the Prior and Convent had and received thirty-three casks of wine from 
ITance yearly ; the King, out of his particular grace and aflbetiun, and 
regard to ilie Convent, and the glorious martyr, SSt. Tlvomas, granted 
that, for the future, they should take the same, free of ail customs and 
taxes whatever.’ Bym, /ltd. \'ol. Xll. p. 1(56. 

t Badulph de Diveto, Col. 604. 

I See p. S02. 
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in the year 1520; but the grant for this purpose couhl not be ob¬ 
tained till alter a very tedious solicitation, and the ('xpeiuliline of 
large sums in presents,*' iScc. and not even tlien, till an enj^igeinent 
was made wiili.lhe Po|)e, to give him ‘ half the obUitions or oliei'* 
ings made in the Church during the whole year of the jul.ilee.'t 
The concourse of people that flocked to Canterbury diiiing these 
jubilees was very great; and in one year alone, anno 1 -(■■’(), as ap¬ 
pears from the city records, there were no less than 1(K),()0U per¬ 
sons who attended the celebration of the fifth jubilee; and whose 
oblations, made at the shrine of Becket, were of incredible 
amount4 

The immense value of the shrine itself, may in some degree be 
estimated from the following descrii)tions by Erasmus, and Slow; 
the former of whom saw it shortly bclbre the Dissolution ; and the 
latter refers to its state about the same jreriod. “ They drew up,’* 
says Erasmus, “ a chest or case of wood, which inclosed a chest or 
coflan of gold, together with inestimable riches, gold being the 
meanest thing to be seen there: it shone all over, and s))aikled and 
glittered with jewels, of the most rare and precious kinds, and of 
an extraordinary size, some of them being larger than a goose's 
egg. When this was displayed, the Prior, who was always pre¬ 
sent, took a white wand, and touching every jewel with it, told the 

name, 

• ' In the Rpg,'5tcrs of this Church,’ says Battcly, * arc copies of two 
letters lull of the most pressing importunities from the King to the Pope, 
made previous to the sixth jubilee, in 1470; and of two other letters 
from him to the College of Cardinals; of another letter from the Queen ; 
and of another from the Prior and Cnapter, for the continuance of tlie 
grant of Plenary indulgcncies, without which, they stated, tlitre 
eould be no Jubilee; a jubilee being a year of remission, anti it being 
customary to remit the burthens of all penitents in the jubilee of ilio 
translation of the Mjirtyr.’ 


i Battely’s Somner, P. 2. p. 110; and Appendix, No. XXI. a, b, r, d. 

* bee Somner's Canterbury, Appendix, No. XLIl. for .n copy of the 
original Xlemorandum drawn up at the time. 
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name, and tlie value, and the donor of it : for the chief of them 
were the t;itts of Monarclis.” 

Slow is somewhat more circumstantial: “ It was builded,* says 
tills author, “ about a man’s height, all of stone; then upward of 
liiuber, i)Iaiue; within the whiche was a chest of yron, contayning 
the bones of Thomas Becket, scull and all, with the wounde of his 
«leaih, and the peecc cut out of his*scull layde in the same wound.— 
’I'hese bones (by coinmandciiieut of the Lord Cromwell) were then 
and there brent.—The timber work of this shrine, on the outside, 
was covered with plates of gold, damasked with gold weir, which 
ground of goldc was againe covered with jewels of golde, as rings, 
ten, or twelve, cramped with golde wyer into the sayd ground of 
goldc, iiiaiiy of those rings having stones in them: broaches, images, 
angels, jnetious stones, and great orient pearls. The spoilc of 
which shrine, in gold and jrrelious* stones, tilled two great clicsfs, 
such as sixe or seaven strong men could doe no more than convey 
one of them at once out of the Cliurch."* 

Tile space iinmedialoly hcl’orc tire shrine, to the west, was onia- 
inenled with a curious Mosaic pavement, of a fancy ivattcni, of 
which eoiisider.iblc parts yet remain; together with a number of 
circular stones, that have displayed the signs of tlie zodiae, and 
other tignres, but are now' so much worn, as to be almost unintel¬ 
ligible. 

'I'lie semi-circular aisle which surrounds the Chapel of the Holy 
Trinity, opens by a large arch to the circular .building called 
Bfckct'.t which termiiiutes tlie eastern extremity of the Ca¬ 

thedral. The lower jiart of this, to the vaulting over the first 
range of windows, ajipears to have been constructed at the .same 
period as the Trinity Chapel, and corresponds with that in its 
pointed arches, and zig-zag mouldings. The upjHT part is of a 
later dale ; the Monks being employed in carrying it higher at the 
time of the Dissolutiou, whi« li at once put a stoj» to their pro¬ 
ceeding; and it w as left uuiinishcd till about the middle of the last 

century, 

• .■\iina!'- of Henry the Eighih. The shrine was regularly aitended 
l>y a t'ierk and other retainers, and the olVeiings made at it duly rrgis- 
tersd. b.utfly’s Somncr, P. I. p, I'di. 
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Ct*nton'. ttfiPH parf of On- fop wa** (akrit <h>nn, an*l tUa 

M’ tkiskfl hi .1 /■'.V///.1 of finhauh nmil Tfo- riho twite 

ill the centre ill ii peii.! iiif ru'c; anif the an'hfs arc Mipporfei/A/ 

small, li"lit coltiiim';. of IVtivorth niarhlc. The /iiive been 

oniainenlerl "iili ivaiuiiiiai, of which tlie legends ol’St, Chri'foiihrr 

and St. fJeorae are \el liMblc; and lieueatli the latter has heen a 
* ( 

representation of the Saviour rising from his Sejiiilclire. In the 
large windows is a great deal of painted glass, on dilferent snhjeets 
comiecigd with the ‘passion and miracles of St.'rhoiiia>luit 
much of if has sufl'ered bv injudicious repairs. In the middle of 
this part of (he building stands the St-ine Clhi:r, in which the Arch- 
bishops of Canlerburv are eiitlironed: this, from its sini]>licit_v and 
plainness, ajijiears to be of great age. 

The admeasurements of tliis Cathedral are as follows: whole 
length, from cast to west, withinside, ,514- feet; length of the choir, 
180 feet; length of the nave, to the bottom of the choir steji.s, 
178 feet; and from thence to the screen at the entrance of the 
choir, 36 feet; breadth of the choir between the columns, 10 feet; 
extent of the east trauscj-t, from north to south, lit feet; ditto of 
the west transept, l\.’4-fect; breadth of the nave, and its aisles, 

71 feet; height to the vaulting of thel'rinitv Chapel from the pave- 
inent, 58 feet; ditto of the choir, 71 feet; ditto of the nave, 

80 feet; ditto of the great tower withinside, too feet: extreme 
height of the great tower, 035 feet; ditto of the .south-west 
tower, 130 feet; ditto of the north-west tower, 100 feel.'* 

Beneath the whole edifice, from the high ascent of the choir to 
the extremity of the Iniilding, runs a spacious and most interesting 
Crtjpt; tlie western part of which is of Norman architecture, and 
unquestionably of the foundation of Laiifranc;t whilst the eastern 

jiart 


* Gostling’s Canterbury; Introduction. 

f It has been a current opinion for many years, that the more ancient 
pan of this crypt was Imilt in the Saxon times, and that Lanfranc erec¬ 
ted his Cathedral on the ancient (oundatiotis; yet these suj positions are 
neither supported by the style of the architecture, nor hy the testimony 
el' ant ient authorities. See p. b ; note. 
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part is of the time of Henry the Second, and forms a most striking 
contrast to the otlicr. Sini|)Iicity and strength characterize the 
whole of the former; and what oriiaracnfs arc found in it, indepen¬ 
dent of the srulpture of the rich monuments, and Virgin Chai>el, 
of later introduction, are chiefly confined to the capitals of the 
short and thick columns liiat suj)port the vaiilliiig, in connection 
with immense piers of masonry. • I’liese capitals are fantastically 
varied; some of them are sculptured with oliage, and others with 
grotesque and other figures: on the difl'erent faces of one of the 
capitals, are linir human heads. Most of the capitals and plinths 
are veiy large, in proportion to the diameter of the smaller columns, 
which is about one foot four inches; and their height about four 
feet: the height of the vaulting is nearly fourteen feet; the arches 
are segments of circles. 

The west end of the crypt is generally culled the French Church, 
from its having for many years been appropriated to the religious 
services of the Walloons, and Frciich llel'ugees, who fled hither 
from the cnielties of the Inquisition in the Spanish Netherlands in 
the reign of Edward the Sixth; and whose numbers were occa¬ 
sionally increased by new accessions of emigrants, driven from 
their native land by the intolerant spirit of Popery. (Jueen Eliza¬ 
beth is sfateil to have granted them this crypt for their Church; 
but the ‘ removal of most of their descendants to Sjntallields, and 
the union of others with Protestant families,’ have reduced their 
minibcrs to a very few; and these find it more convenient to liave 
the ordinances ol' their worship celebrated in a part of the crypt 
tliat had been previously used as a vestry. 

The Transept of the crypt eorre.spoiids with the east transept in 
the body of tiie Cathedral. ifere, at the south end, Edward the 
Black Prince, in the year 136'.!, founded a Chantry Chapel for the 
‘ benefit of his own soul,’ and endowed it for two Chaplains with' 
the manor of V’auxhall, near London. This Chapel was fitted up 
in the style of that age; and though now dilapidated, exhibits 
some intere.sting remains in the vaulting of the roof, the ribs of 
wbicli spring from tlie side walls, and unite in an elegant column 
in tlis middle of the Chapel. The intcrsoctiuus are sculptured 

witli 
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witli various oniamciUs, aiul ainoiij; them is a shield with flit,’ arms 
«f the founder. 

Kcar the middle of the mpt are llic reiuaiiis of the veryele^' tiit 
Chape! of the Virgin, once beaiitifidly oriiaiiieiiloil in llie pointed 
style of andiilertnre, hut now fast moulderiiij' into ruin. Tlie eo- 
liimiis are probaltiy of the oryiiial Norinaii masonry, but eased, 
ami altered to make them col res)>ond with the new work; they 
now display a kind of bell, running; from loj> to bolloin in a broad 
double spiral; and are crowned with an embattled cornice, which 
is conlinned round the eha]tel, and se]iarales llie rich open work 
between the arches into two di\ isious, Ihe ui>|>erinosl of which ter¬ 
minates in linials and pinnacles. In an elcL'anl canopied niche at 
the cast end, above the altar, stood a statue of the Virgin, on a 
rich jHidestal, sculplured'in relief, with different sulijecis from her 
history; the story of the Aniiuncialion may still be traced; but 
most of the other sculptures are destroye<l. “ This Chajrel,” say s 
Erasmus, “ was not shewcii but to noblemen and es|K;cial friends. 
—Here the Virgin mother hath an habitation, but somewat dark, 
inclosed with a double sept, or rail of iron, for fear of thieves; 
for, indeed, 1 never saw a Ihiiig more larleii willi riches; lighls 
being hrouglit, we saw a more than royal spectacle; in beauty it 
far surjiassed that of Walsingham.” 

The Norman j)iers an<l arches round the east end of the Virgin 
Chapel, form a semi-circular aisle; beyond which arc two immense 
columns, that seem, from their irregular positions, to liave been 
(subsequently formed as additional snj>ports to the vaulting of the 
crypt; and probably, if an <>})inion may be deduced from the or¬ 
naments of the capitals, about the time that the choir was rebuilt 

« 

by the Piiors Ernulpli and Conrad. Nearly opposite to flie soutlicrn- 
mosl of these columns, is the entrance into the \'cstry of the French 
Church, which is immediately beneath the Chapel of .St. An“< Im, 
and has an o|a!ning into a dark scini-circular apurtmeni, which was 
anciently fitted up as a Chajud, and has various remains of jsaint- 
ings yet visible upon the walls. In a compartment of llie roof is a 
figure de.<dgncd lor the Almighty, seated with a wheel, the emblem of 
Eternity, under bis feet; and in his left hand an open book, in which 

are 
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arc written the words Ego sum qui sum. One of the altars (for 
there appear to have been two in this small part of the crjpt) was 
dedicated to the Arch-Angel Gabriel, the other to St. John Bap¬ 
tist,* and were most probably situated within a deep semicircular 
arch, against the east wall: the under |>art of this arch is painted 
in nine compartments, seven of which contain tile Seven Angels, 
Seven Churches, and Seven Candlesticks, of the Revtilations; in 
the eighth is St. John writing his Apocalypse; and in the ninth are 
Seven Stars within a circle. The other paintings relate to the Na¬ 
tivity of St. John Baptist; at the sides arc some Cherubim, standing 
on winged wheels, with eyes in their wings and bodies. On lire 
north side of the crypt, in the part corresponding with this, was 
the altar of the Holy Innocents. 

About eleven yards from the east eijd of the Virgin’s Chapel, 
the crypt is. divided by a straight rvid, that through dilTcrent open¬ 
ings admits a partial view into what is now called the ‘ Vaults be¬ 
longing to the first prebendary,’ but which, in reality, is the con- 
tintiation of the ciypt, erected under the Chapel of the Holy Tri¬ 
nity in the reign of Henry the Second, and which displays a series 
of duplicated columns like tiuit Chapel, though the ornamental 
parts are less complex. Its eastern extremity is a circle, about 
thirty feet in diameter, corresponding with Becket’s Crown, and 
having an arched roof, the ribs of which converge to the centre. 
All this part of the under-crofi is now appropriated to domestic 
uses. 

The several entrances into the crypt display much diversity in 
their architecture. The two principal entrances’ open from tlie 
west transept: that on the north has a recessed arched doorway, 
having three semicircular rangc^of Norman mouldings of varidiiS 
character, and on each side, a small column: tltat on the south 
o(>cns under a pointed arch, above which b a large ornamental 
niche with a tower canopy, and a facing of elegant arcades id a 
similar style. 

> Oh. VII. March, I807. I i 1 in 


• Uan’i Canterbury, p. 34; and plate. 
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lu the times previous to tlie Rofonnation, there appear* to have 
bceu, at least, thirty-seven or thirty-eight Altars i« the ditlerent 
partsofthis Calhednil. :ill ot Hhic/i ucre very si>Icotll<!ly tiiruislicd, 
and some of them in tlic most sii{>ei!> and gorgeous iimiiiu-r. Tlie 
High alter, in parlicuhir, was ‘oniainenicd as rteJily as gold, silver, 
jewellery, and costly art, could adorn ifand Eiasinus says that 
‘ the richest ntonarchs might be^ considered as mere lieggars in 
comparison with the abiuidancc of silver aiul gold which it cxlii* 
biteil.’* 

“ During tlie unhappy troubles of the great Rebellion," say* 
Hasted, “ inevitable destruction seemed to threaten the whole of 
this Iteaulifui fabric; for, in l6ll, the madness of the people 
raged to siicli a bviglit, as prevailed beyonti all resistance: the 
Dean and Canons were turaed out of their stalls; tlie inscriptions, 
figures, and coats of arras in brass, were tom off frotn the ancient 
grave-stones; and the very graves themselves were ransacked for 

the 


• ‘ The sacristy "-as filled with jewt:!lcry, aod with candlesticks, cupi, 
pixes, and crosses of every size, made of silver and gold, many of them 
richly and curiously wrought; together with vestments and copes of all 
sorts and colors, of damask and velvet, all richly embroidered, and 
mixed with gold and silver. The number and richness of them were, 
in short, almost beyond estimate, as appears by the Inventory taken at 
the dissolution of the Priory, when they were carried away for the 
King’s use.’ Hasted. See also. Dart’s Canterbury, appendix, p. iv.' 
No. vi. from a Manuscript in the Cottonian library, marked Gaiba, 
E. iv. 14, f. 114.* The.fiffrcj appear to have been equally numerous; 
the mere catalogue of them primed by Dart, appendix, No. xiii, take* 
up eight folia pages: their oafue, in the Catholic times, must, of course. 
Laved exceeded all kind of calculation. The vast pomp with which 
religious ceremonies were, performed in this Church, may, in some de¬ 
gree, be estimated by the size of the tuax lights employed ou dilfcrent 
occasions. ‘ The weight of the paschal taper was 300 pounds: seven wax ' 
candles, in seven brcnches, weighed fifty pounds; namely, six of them, 
seven pounds a piece; and the seventh, in the middle, eight pounds: 
procession candles weighed ten pounds each: and on the feast of Purifi¬ 
cation every candle weighed three pounds. 

liatlel/s i'omner, P, S. Appendix, A'o. ai.i. 
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the sake of plunder; and whatever there was of beauty or decency 
within the Church, was despoiled by sacrile^ions outrages. In this 
forlorn state it remained till the dissolution of all Deans and Chap¬ 
ters, three years afterwards, when the Cioverunient’s committee 
took possession both of the Church and its revenues. In 1649 , 
an Ordinance of the State passefi fi>r the |)ulling down and sale of 
tlie materials of all Catliedial clftirches; and accordingly, among 
others, those of this edifice were valued, and an estimate «as 
made of the charge of taking it down; by some means, however, 
it remained untouched; and at the restoration of IMonareliy, 
and llie re-establishnient of the Church of England, in l 6 ' 60 , it 
was restoretl to the Dean and Cliapter; but was found in so neg¬ 
lected a condition, that it bcranic necessary to ex|)eud no less a 
sum than 12,0001. to put it into a decent state for the celebrafiou 
of religious Service.” 

Some further repairs were made in this Catliedral about the 
year 1787; at which period, also, the nave was new paved with 
fric-stone; and on this orcaslon all the ancient tombs and grave¬ 
stones were removed; though many of them hatl covered the re¬ 
mains of different Arclibisliops and Priors of this Church! Abeaa> 
tiful little Chapel which stood between two buttresses, immediate¬ 
ly under the fifth window of the sooth aisle, into which it opened, 
was ])ullcd down about the same time, from an opinion that it 
looked ‘ unsightlythough a small sum would have been sufficient 
to put it into good repair; and it would tlicn have remained an 
interesting suliject for the architectural antiquary, it having been 
erected in the time of Henry the Sixth. Latterly, it bore tlie ap¬ 
pellation of Nevil's Chapel, from Dean Nevil, who repaired it as 
a burial-place for himself and ftlmily, about the beginning of the 
reign of Elixabeth; but it was built, as a Chantry Chapel, in 1447 , 
by the I.ady Joan Brencheley, widow of Sir William Breiicheley, 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, in memory of her husband, who 
died in the preceding year, and had been buried near this sivot. 

That resi>ect for the mouldering ashes of the dead, which de¬ 
cency requires, and custom has enjoined, is stated to have been 
‘ but little attended to' when the area of Uie nave was levelled for 

1 i i 2 the 
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tlie new pavement; and it is certain that the perishable remains 
of several prelates were, on that occasion, exposed, and partially 
scattered. The more ancient grave-stones, especially those of a 
larger size, were then used to make good the pavement of tlie 
Chapter-House; others were laid down in the south part of the 
west transept; and the monuments of tlie Nevils’, which had been 
erected in Uie Chapel Just spoken of, were removed to tlic Chapel 
of the Virgin, adjoining to the Martyrdom. 

Among the Prelates recorded to have been buried in the nave, 
arc the Archbishops Theobald, Islip, and Whitteslcy; and John 
Bockingham, Bishop of Lincoln. Tlie former, who died on the. 
fourteenth of the kalends of May, 11 fit, was at first interred in 
the Chapel of the Holy Trinity; but when that part of Lanfranr’s 
Cathedral was taken down in the year 1180, his ‘body, still clad 
in its silken vestments,’* was removed, and re-interred ki the south 
aisle of the nave before St. Mary’s Altar,t where if was discovered 
in year 1787, by tlie workmen who were employed in levelling 
tlie ground for the new pavement. “ At the east end of the north 
aisle,” says Mr. Boys, whose account of this iliscovery has been 
published in the XVlh volume of the Archaeologia, “ a leaden 
coffin was found a little below the surface, containing the remains 
of a body that had been wrapped in a robe of velvet, or rich silk, 
fringed with gold: these remains were much decayed. In the 
coffin was likewise enclosed an inscription, on a plate of lead, in 
capital letters, engraved in double strokes, with a sharp pointed 
instrument. 'Tire lead is much broken, and affected by the aerial 
ackl, and the letters are particularly so: some of the abbreviations 
are curiously complex. I read tlie inscription thus; Hu- requkscit 
venerabiUs tnemorie Ttobaldus C'lntuaru arcfnepUcopus Britanie 
priniaa et upoHolice aedis legatus. Ecclesie Chruti Diepetnm ad- 
quisivk praprio urgento el pluribus omavit operibia .... scpuUus 
viiii kalender Muii,”X This discovery removes all doubt as to 
tbe real burial-plafe of Theobald ; though tlie monumental slirine 

which 

* Genas de Combust, Dvrot. Eccl. X. Stript. Col. 1302,*. 

t Ibid. 1302, 5. I Archse 9 logia, V*l. XV, p. 894—ft 
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trliich tradition has iuiiforiiily assigned to his memory, stands on 
the south side of the Chapel of the Holy Trinity, as will be no¬ 
ticed in proceeding. 

The tombs of the Archbishops Islip and Whittesley, which 
were of Pctworth marble, stood between the columns at the up- 
|>er cinl of the nave: both had been inlaid with their portraitures 
in Brass, under rich canopies; bRt these bad been long removed. 
The remains of the former appeared to have been interred in a 
stone coffin, nearly fitted to the shape of the body: those of the 
latter were found deposited in a coffin-shaped hollow, cut in the 
solid foundation, which extends from column to column through¬ 
out the whole nave. His body had been laid in wood ashes; and 
the leaden seal of a Bull of Indulgence, having the sigiiatiire of 
Pope Gregory the Eleveutli, was found *near one of his hands,* 
Two other Archbishops, and several Priors, had been buried near 
the steps leading to the choir, as appeared by various grave-stones 
of marble, which had been once richly ornamented witli Brasses.f 
The slab which covered tlie remains of Bishop Bokingham, was 
of great size, and fonned part of the pavement at the lower end 
of the nave, where bis skeleton was found entire when the new 
pavement was made. This Prelate had been Kee|)er of the Privy 
Seal in the reign of Ricitard the Second: he was afterwards mf>de 
Bishop of London, but resigned that See in the year 1397, and 
became a Monk of Christ Church. Among the other persons who 
had metnorials in the nave, or its aisles, were StR WiLLfAM 
Sept-vans, who served ui the French Wars in the time of Ed¬ 
ward the Third, and died in 1407 ; Sir John Gi ildford, one 
of the Counsellors of Henry the Seventh, who died in 1493; Sir 
William Bbencheley, or Bruchdle, who died ‘ in Holbonie, 
in the suburb of London,' anno 1446'; Sir Thomas Fogge, 
who, by his Will, dated in 1407, gave lOl. towards the new w ork 
pf the Church; and Sir William Lovelace, Sergeant at Law, 

I i i 3 nnd 

llasted's Kent, Vo!. Xll. p. 339. Edit. Svo. 

I Ibid. Vel- XI. p. 3S7. 
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and High Steward of tJie Liberties of Christ Cliurcli, who died in 
157Among the inouiunents yet remaining against tlie south 
and north walls, are Uiose of SiR John Boys, ‘ of the family of 
Fredville, Knight, a learned Lawyer, Steward of tlie Temporalities 
of five Archbisiiops of Canterbury, and Recorder of that Cityhe 
^ed in August, 1()12, at the age of seventy-seven: his efiigies is dis¬ 
played on the monument in hii'Doctoi’s rol)es, and beneath are 
killing figures of his two wives, Dorothy Pawky, and Jane Walker, 
wkli an intaut in swaddling clothes between them; of tire learned Dr. 
Adrian deSahavja, a Prebendaiy of this Cathedral, who died 
in l6l2; and of Orlando Gibbons, the celebrated Organkt 
of the King’s Chapel, who died of the small-])ox in this city, whilst 
attending the nuptials of Charles the First and Henrietta Maria, in 
1625 : his bust is displayed in a circular niche, beneath the fredi- 
ment of'thc monument. ’ 

In the Martyrdom, or north cud of the west transept, arc tlie 
elegant monuments of the Archbishops Peckuam and Waruam, 
which are raised against the north wall, and adjoin to each otlier. 
The former consists of a tomb, below a pointed arch, with trefoil 
divisions, terminating pyramiilicaily above, and supported at the 
sides by ornamental buttresses. The mouldings of the pyramid 
are sculptured with vine tcud^; and in the centre of the triangle, 
within a circle, is a veiy rich rose. In front of the tomb is a se¬ 
ries of small niches, with trefoil heads, and pinnacles; in which, 
as appears from the print of this monument, given in Dart's 
Canterbury, were formerly Episcopal figures: the sides of 
the buttresses were also similarly adorned.* The monument, or 
rather Chattel, of Archbishop Waruam, was rqiaired at the ex¬ 
pense of the Dean and Chapter? in the years 179^ and 1797 > ‘at 
which time the rich tomb of the Archbishop, which had previously 
stood at the west end of the recess formed by the canopy, was re¬ 
moved into the centre. The sides of tlie tomb disjilay plain 
shields, in elegant quatrefbil compartments; and on the top lies a 

finely 

» On ibis tomb lies a full-length carving, in oak, of an Archbishop, 
tixed on a plank of tiic same wood: this is generally called the efiigiet 
of Pcckhatn, but is certainly of more ancient date. 
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linely sculptured figure of the deceased, in poruijicalibus. Behind 
tl»e tomb are two ranges of fjuatrefoil blank arclics; and over It is 
a most liighly wrougl)t canopy in three divkioihi, oriiamciifed with 
rich iremlants, pyramids, &c. The sides are fornwd by elegant 
compartments of canopied niches between biittrcs'ies; Ardibisliop 
Peckliani died in December, 12^2; and W arliain in August, 1532. 

Among the other memorials «ti this part, is a nmral monument 
against the east wall, in memory of Dr. Alexander Chapman, 
a half length figure Of whom, in his Doctor’s habit, well sculptured 
in white marble, is displayed in the centre. He was Archdeacon 
of Stow, in Lincolnshire, and a Prebendary of this Church: he 
died in 1 bij), at the age of fifty-two. The pavement is partly 
comjiosed of very large slabs, wlikh have hccu richly inlaid with 
Brasses of Archbishops and Priests ii» tlreir ponlitical vestments, 
under splfiKlid canopies: three of tliese cover tl»e remains of the 
Archlnshops Uford, S/nford, and Deac. 

In the Chapel of tlie Virgin, or Dean’s Chapel, six Deans of 
this Chureii lie buried, namely, Rogers, Fotherhp, Bo^s, Bargrave, 
Turner, and Potter. I'bc loiiib of Dean Fotuerby, who died 
in I til 9, at tire age of sevaity, is curiously adorned with scnlp- 
fnres in full relief, of luiinau scuHs, ami bones, heaped confusedly 
each other, as if just Bkowii out of a chamel-liouse. Dean 
Boys is commemorated by an altar monument, on which the de¬ 
ceased is sculptured as sitting at a table * in iris study,' wherein, 
says Dart, ‘ he died suddenly, as 1 liave been told,’ in the year 
Prior Goi.dstone, the builder of tfiis Chapel, and 
who was also buried here, is not recorded by any memorial, un¬ 
less, indeed, the whole Chapel be considered as Ms inonuiuent: 
he died in 14(i8. • 

In the soutli ))art of the west transept, among many others for 
diflerent jicrsons, is a memorial for tire learned Dr. Meric Ca- 
EAiiUON, who died in 1(>71, in his seventy-fifth year, having been 
first Canon of this Cathedral during forty-si» years; a situation 
that had also been enjoyed by his father, Dr. Isaac Cusaubon. 
Againat tiie west wall is also an oval tablet of white marble, m 

I i i 4 memory 
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memory of Richard Edwards, Esq. Vice Admiral of the Blue, 
who died in 1795, at the age of seventy-six. 

The Chapel of St. Michael, which ojicns from this end of the 
transept, is full of monuments, the most important of which is a 
veiy large tomb, occupying tlie middle of the Chapel, and having 
on it the whole lengtii figures of Margaret Holland, third 
daughter of Thomas Holland, Earl of Kent, and her two hus¬ 
bands, John Bbadfort, Earl of Somerset, and Thomas, Duke 
of Clarence, second son of Henry the Fourth. These figures are 
of marble, finely sculptured: both the Earl and Duke are in ar¬ 
mour, and have collars of SS. Tlie Duchess is in her robes, and 
has a ducal coronet: the sides of tlie tomb are ornamented with 
compartments of quatrefoils, &c. in squares. The Elarl of So¬ 
merset, who had been admitted into the fraternity of this Convent, 
died in April, 1410; the Duke .af Clarence was slain -in a fierce 
skirmish at Bauge, in France, on Easter Eve, 1-1.21 i but his re¬ 
mains being afterwards recovered by his son, John the Bastard, 
were brought to Canterbury, and interred in this Catlicdral, the 
Duke having, by his Will, dated in July, 1417, directed lliat his 
body should be buried at tlie teet of his father, Henry the Fourtli; 
the Lady Margaret died in December, 1440, having had this lomh 
erected in her life-time. 

Against the north wall of this Chapel is an elaborate monument, 
ill commemoration of Lieutenant-Colonel William Fklde, who 
was slain at the siege of Maestriebt, in July, 1637 ; and whose 
figure is represented in armour^ with one knee on a cushion. 
Eastward from this arc several luonumeuls of the Thimhurst fa¬ 
mily: that to the memory of General SirThomasThohniiuust, 
Knt. displays the effigies of the deoeased, who was slain in the at¬ 
tack on the Isle of Rliee, in 1627, (after serving with great bravery 
in the Diitcli, Genuaii, and S|iauisli wars,) and of his wife liarbara, 
a daughter of Thomas Shirley, Esq. on the base are figures of 
their three children, koeeling. Against llic cast wall is the monu¬ 
ment of Miss A>XE Milles, who dietl at the age of twenty, in 
December, 1? 14, and is represented by a bu.st of white marble, 
in the middle comparluicnt. Below Uiis is a large stone chest, 

partly 
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jiartly iivcloscd in the tlnckiiess of the wall, on the top of which it 
sculptured a cross palcc: this is assigned to Archbishop Lano- 
TON, who died in the year 12!28. Near it is a mural cenotaph, 
ill nicinory of the brave Admiral Sir Oeoroe |{o<>ke, who died 
at his paternal seat at Monks Horton, in 17 O 8 , and lies buried in 
St. Paul's Cliurcli, in this city. 'J’he inscription contains a sunmia* 
rv account of the principal actyms of his life; and has over it his 
bust, dressed in a large full curled wig. Against the south wall 
is the cenotaph of Sir JLames Hales, Kut. who was treasurer 
of the ex|>e<!ition to Portugal in the reign of Elizabeth, and dying 
on his return to England, was committed to the waves: the iu» 
scriptions record the memory also of his wife and only son. 

In the south aisle of the choir are the tombs and raonumenta 
of the Archbishops Reynolds, Hi bep.t Walter, Kemp, 
Stratford; Sudbury, and Meopham. Those, of the two former 
fill up the vacancies below the second and third windows, eastward 
from the west transept, and arc but little ornamented: the ethgies 
of both Prelates, which lie upon the lomb, in pontifiaiUbus, aie 
much mutilated. The momiments of Kemp, Stratford, aud Sud- 
hurv, are all of rich arcliitectun', and have lieeii open to the choir, 
though tliey arc now shut out by the w-ainscotting. Tliat of 
Archbishop Kemp consists of a tomb, surrounded by a most 
elegant cano)iy, rising up to a considerable height, in six division* 
of diistcred pinnae It s and niches, three on each side, aud crowned 
by a cornice, the sniumit of which exhibits shields and small angel* 
in alternate succession. Uountl the verge of* the tomb is thi| 
inscription: 

Qit jattt lft(br(rntf 00 tiiiu*jn Ciiris’to IPater ci Deminu* Do* 
Riinu0 3!oannf0 IHemp, tETituiooanctrciRtifiinecaattoaancta* 
ISomanac ffirdroict dFpiecopuo tSarttinaliB, 9tt^irpi0copu0 * 
Cantuaiitnoto SHui obitt bicroaimo Brtuubo bie meapio 8|9artH 
flnne Dm Sl^tlinio ccccliii. €u)U 0 , &c. 

'I'lic monnmeiit of Archbishop Stratford, though less 
elahurate titan that of Kemp, is vt ry beautiful. This also consists 
t>f a tomb and canopy, oniamentcd with rich pinuaclca and hnial^ 
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in six divisions, three on eaeii front. The sides of the tomb dis- 
jday ranges of sharjvpointcd ornamental arrlnw, rising from slen¬ 
der columns, nitliin the alternate ones of which, in each compart¬ 
ment, has been a statue. The effigies of the Archbishop, which 
lies on the tomb, in pontificalibici, is jMrtly driaced; Ins head re¬ 
poses on a cushion, and over it is a Iretbil arched canopy. East¬ 
ward from this is tire monument of the unfortunate Archbishop 
Sudbury, the design of which displays equal tancy and elegance. 
fSte sides of the tomb are ornamented with recessed arches, ris- 
8>g from light shafts; and tlic overhanging canopy is principally 
ftN'med by a rich c!u<aer of {dmiacles, &c. some rising pyramidi- 
cally, and others cronuing the upper extremities of the ribs and 
buttresses. 

The monument or tomh of Archbishop Meopham forms 
part of an elegant Screen, rvliich separates this aisle frrnit the Cha¬ 
pel of bt. Anselm, and consists of live (minted arches on each 
side, rising from clustered pillars, and biiished by a cornice and 
battlement. The tomb, whicii is of a shriiie-like Ibrm, occujties 
the whole space between the three innermost arches, and is itself 
pierced with three cinquefoil-headed arches, receding from the 
front. The area at each extremity of the screen forms a trefoil- 
headed doorway; and the qiandrils over these display various 
figures in devotional attitudes. All the front of tiie screen, to the 
epringiug of tlie arches, is closed by a light iron grating. Within 
the Chapel of St Anselm, under the great south window, lies bu¬ 
ried Archbishop Bradwardin, whose tomb is raised but a 
small height from tiie ground, and has neither inscription nor or¬ 
nament. 

In tlie north aisle of the Choir <is the splendid monument of 
Archbishop Chicheley, and the no less beautiful one of 
Archbishiq) Boureliier. The former is of veiy elaborate design, 
and of uncofnmon excellence in its sculpture. It stands between 
the columns which /livide the choir from the north part of the 
east transept, and still exhibits numerous traces of the painting 
and gilding by which it was originally adorned. On the upper 
slab of the tomb, whidi is of variegated grey marble, lies a very 
1 fine 
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fine figure of the Archbisliop, in fiiil canonicals, with his hands 
raised in the attitude of prayer, and his pastoral staff lying on his 
Jell shoulder, liis head rests on a cushion, sustabed by small 
angels, seated; and on each side his feet is a small kneeling figiriw. 
Bound the verge of the slab is this inscription: 

Ihir jacet Q?tn, C^icblc H Doctor, quonham Canrrilariue &a« 
rum qut anno 7 . &cn. ti’. Ircbio aD <Sttjioriuni IPapam *2 In 
amhaooiata tcanomioouo, in cibitatc C^rnenoi pec atanujc 
ejuoDcm i?> 3 pe in ffipiocepum SJ^enebenoctn conaectatue en, 
hjic etiam i^enneun anno n- &rn. r. in IwcSantta 
(lEceleoia in arepieptotopum pootulatipo tt a 3 loj)anne IPapa 23 . 
at) eanpcm ttanolatua, qui Sthttt anno, Dcm. 1413 ^ents, 
apt. Die >a. 

Cetuo oanctotum coneortiiter preretur, 

Qit Dcuo ipoonim metitio pibi )0iopitittur,* 

• . 

The niidflle part of the tomb is open by three cinquefoil-headed 
arches on each side and witliin it, on the bottom slab, Ues aiio> 
tiler huniun figure in a winding sheet, represented as completdj 
emaciated, every bone beUig visible through its. tliin covers^ 
I'iiis was probably intended by Cliicheley, who erected thisjmoBUp 
meat in bis lite-time, to conv^ an instructive lesson to posterity, 
by shew ing of bow frail and perishable a nature b tbe condirion 
of man. The verge of the tomb below is thus inscribed; 

Duiaquia eria qui nanairtia toso memorrria, 
qaop cna milti tonaimilia qui poat inoiirria., 

Dmnibua fiotiiisiiia, pultia, betniia, caio tHlia,!- 

Tbe 

• Tills inscription, «s well a> tlie following one, are copied from 
Dait ; the iron railing which now surrounds the tomb, rendering it very 
difficult to read them. 


f The following ti-inslation of these linesaisgiven in the Historical 
I>c»criptio:i of Christ Church, Svo. 1783. 

Take, passenger, this moral in thy way : 

Whoe’er thou aiC, an some not distant day, 

Like me thou shall be dust, to worms a loathsome prey. 
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The sides of this monument are of a polvgon form, the angles be¬ 
ing eoniposod by graduated buttresses; each face is divided into 
three rornpurtincuts, the two ui>pcrinost of which arc elegant ca¬ 
nopied niches, and above them is a ricli cornice. Over tiie whole 
is an on'iainentiil double caiK^y, in the middle of which are the 
arms of Chicheley, impaling the Sec of Canterbury. The niches 
at the sides contain small statues in wliitc marble, of (he twelve 
Apostles, Time, Death, Sue. most of them in good jrreservation. 

The monument of Archbishop Bourchier is singular from 
being partly of breccia, ami partly of fine free-stoue. The tomb, 
which is of the former substance, is large and high, and is tincly 
sculptured with quatrefoils in squares, small blank arches, and 
niches with rich canopies. The pinnacles of the small buttresses, 
which separate the niciies, >have been adorned with beautiful mi¬ 
nute hcad.s of beasts, &c. some*of which still remain,'but the 
others are destroyed. 0^cr this is a highly enriched and light 
canopy, the vaulting being of elegant interlaced work, and the 
sides of graduated buttresses, connected with divisions of canopied 
niches. On the top of the canopy is a gallery, or Cliajiel, inclosed 
by a beautiful screen-work of pierced arches, and rich niches, se¬ 
parated by small buttresses, and finished by a coniice, surmounted 
by trefoil ornaments. The front ledge of the tomb is inscribed as 
follows in one line inlaid with brass: 

•f 5)it facet, acbfiitJiaei’. in. gpo IPatcr ct. Diie, E>nfi, 
tOihotnaa Boutmtiier quotim ftacroate’. iSomanc’. ecclic’. tt 
ftct^duiaci, in, ffTItcimto. pRbit'. datbinaliiB. Slrttitepis. Imf 
ctcUc. q'otiifc err” tnee’, $)Baicii Stnno Uni ^ittmo 

cero«E“ Irrebi” €ujua ate ppicietur Beu« amen. + 

•* 

Beneath the arches surrounding the Chapel of the Holy Trinity, 
are the monuments of Henry the Fourth, and his Queen, 
Joan of Navarre; Eilward, (he Black Prince; Odo Colignie; 
Cardinal Chastiilion; and Dean Wooton; and the cenota{>h of Arch- 
bisitop Courteney. Henry, and bis Queen, habited in their roji^ 
robes, and crowned, are represented by recumbent effigies lying on 
a large tomb, enriched with blank arches, towered niches, pinnacled 

buttre.<wes, 
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buttresses, and other ornninents. This tomb has been greatly dama¬ 
ged; the hands of the Queen are l>roken off, and the finely sculp¬ 
tured canopies, that surniouiited the heads of botli figures, are now 
lying in pieces, Henry died in Mareh, ]4I3; and Joan of Navarre, 
who was his second Queen, in July, 1437. The north wall, imme¬ 
diately opposite to this monument, o)>en$ into an elegant little Cha¬ 
pel, erected soon after the tleajli of Henry, agreeable to the di¬ 
rections of his will, as a Chantry Chapel for two priests to pray for 
the re|x>se of his soul. The roof is finely sculptured with trefoils iu 
circles, and other ornaments. 

The tomb of Edward, the Black Prince, stands beneath the 
o}>positc arch to that of Henry and Itis Queen, and on it lies a 
very fine whole-length brass figure of the Prince, in armour, with 
a hood of mail and a scull-cap, cnci(cled wilii a coronet, which 
has been-once studded with jewels, but only the collets now re¬ 
main. The arms of the Prince are raised in the attitude of pr.iyer; 
his head is supported by a helmet, having a lion for the crest, and 
his feet rest on a lion couchant. The tomb is surrounded by 
shields of anus in compart incuts, displaying, iu altenuite succes¬ 
sion, old France and England, quarterly, with a file of three points; 
and three ostrich featliers: over the former arms is the word 
U>OUtnont: and over the latter, tlic motto, Ich dicn. The verge of 
the upper part of tiie tomb is inlaid with fillets of brass, containing 
a long inscription in old Fieneh, both in prose and verse; the for¬ 
mer is as follows; 


etat It jrSoble i^rince Sfituaib aicnrf 61) Du ttra 

itsolile Bo; (ZEOtaiatO ^itte; IPtintr h’^quhant & tt (Salta, 

Due tit {fornhiatlit ^ eiount hi €totxt qi motuet. tn la ftatr 
ht la Snmtt qu’tatoit It tiiii lout ^ 3!uin, I’snhratattinil 
tioia itnt) acptanttaiaiim IL’altne ht qt, Dicu tit mtit; 9mtn-* 

Above 


*1 Tiiat part of the inscription which is in verse, has been thus translated. 


Whoe’er thou be that passeth by, 
Wliere this corpse intcir'd doth lie, 
Understand what I shall say. 

As at this time, speak I may. 

Such as thou art, such was I; 

Such as I am, shalt thou be. 


a 

Little did I think on death, 

Long as I enjoy'd my breath. 

Great riches here I did possess, 

W hricof t made great iiotileness. 

I had gold, silvci, waidrobrs, land. 
Cleat treasures, horKS, houses grand. 

But 
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Above the tomb, extending from pillar to pillar, i§ an embato 
tied canopy, and over it hangs the Prince’s tabard of arms, gaunt¬ 
lets, Sec * 

The Cenotaph^ of Archbishop Courteney is under the ad¬ 
joining arch, eastward from the monument of the Black Prince, 
and consists of a richly ornamented tomb in the pointed style, on 
which lies the figure of the Prelate,* in poraiftcaUbux, with his jrall 
and pastoral staff, and his hands raised in the attitude of prayer. 
Beneath the next arch, in a rude coffin-shaped chest, plastered 
over, are interred the remains of Odo ColiONIK, Carrlhial Chas- 
tiilidn, vfhd Is traditionally said to have been poisoned, to prevent 
his embracing the Protestant religion, on his coining to England 
for that purpose in the year 16 * 1 . The nionument of Dean 
W oTTON, who was an eminent statesman, and a Privy Counsel¬ 
lor to four Sovereigns, viz. Henry the Eighth, Eilward the Sixth, 
Queen Mary, and Queen Elizabeth, is situated beneath the next 
arch to that of Henry the Fourth, and displays the figure of the 
Dean kneeling before a desk on a kind of sarcophagus: he died 
in his seventieth year, in January, 1567, having been employed 
in numerous embassies to foreign states. 

In 


But now * caitiff poof am I; 

Deep in the ground, lot here I lie : 
My beauty great is alt quin gone. 

My flesh is wasted to the bone. 

My house it narrow itow, and throng; 
Nothing but truth comes from my 
tongue; 

And it ye should see roe this day, 

1 cannot think but ye would lay. 


That, ‘ I had never been a Man,’— 
ho much altered now 1 am. 

For Cod's sake, pray to the Heavenly 
King, 

That he my soul to Heaven m.iy bring. 
All they that pray, and make accord 
For me, unto my God and Lord, 

God place them in his Paradise, 
Where no wretched caitiff het. 


• 'The sword and target of the Prince, that were formerly among 
these trophies, are stated to have been taken away in the time of the 
Civil Wars. 


f There has been riSuch argument used as to the fact, whether Arch¬ 
bishop Courteney was buried at Canterbury, or at Maidstone; yet, after 
the manner in which this question has been considered by the late Rev. 
S. Denne, in the Tenth volume of the Archseologia, but little doubt 
can remain of the real place of bis interment being at Maidstone. 
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side of this Chapel, and immediately 
opposite to the cenotaph of Arclibisliop Courteney, is the most an¬ 
cient tomb, perhaps, which now remains in this Cathedral. It is 
of a shrine-like form, the lower j>art exhibiting a range of six arches, 
with trefoil heads, riMiig from circular columns, with clumsy bases 
of the same form. On tlie upper face are four heads in high ror 
lief, within quatrefoils, cacli surrounded by a loaenge, and cou- 
iiected witli each other by circles: at the ends arc two otltcr heads, 
in a similar style. This has been constantly assigned to Arch¬ 
bishop Theobald, whose remains, however, as already des¬ 
cribed, were deposited in the south aisle of the nave; yet there 
can be little doubt of its having been really made in honor of tliat 
Prelate, and most probably as tus S^rrac, after the rebuilding of 
this part of the Cathedral. “ It appears to me,” says Mr. Boys,* 
“ to tell a story Ural relates perfectly well to Tiicobald s history. 
The six beads, four iu fremt, and one at each end, seem illustra¬ 
tive of tlie principal occurrences in his progress tlirougb the affairs 
of the Church. The one at the west end, is much mutilated; 
that at the other end, is shorn on the temples, with a single lock on 
the forcheail, and hair in the neck: these, perha])s, denote his 
inferior stations in the Church. The first head in front, on the 
sinister loxcuge, is shorn, with only a corona of hair surrounding the 
forehead and temples: the two next are mitred; and the dexter 
head is covered with a cap. These four denote his succcssi\e prefer¬ 
ments to the dignities of Prior, Abbot, Archbishop, ami Legate; 
and seem to api>ly only to the |)ersoii to whom aiijuld and unitbrm 
tradition lias assigned the nionumout.'' 

The general similarity of this tomb to that of Bishop Glanvilie 
in Rochester Cathedral,! may be :kdducod as an additional argu¬ 
ment in sii|)|>ort of its having been really erected in memory of 
Tlieohuld. Tlie chief difference is, that tJie tomb of Glanvilie is 
somewhat more ornamental; a circumstance that may be easily 
accounted for, by the recollection that the decease of Glanvilie 

took 


• Arclwjlogia, V'ol. XV. p. 29A. 
t See the latter described under Rochester, p. CIS. 
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took place in 1214, and that ot' Tlieobald in i lou, wnen tiic or¬ 
namental style was less prevalent. 

On the north side of Beckel’s Crown, within an iron railing, is a 
plain tomb, erected in meinory of Cakdinal Pole, who was 
buried here in 1558, and on which were formerly the words 
Depositim Cavdinalis Pali. He was the last of the Archbishops 
that has been interred in this Catlyidral. 

The few niouunients rcniainiiig in the Ciypi, are those of Arch¬ 
bishop Morton, Lady Moliiiu, and Isalrel, Countess of Athol; but 
as various other persons have been buried here, it is probable that 
some memorials have been destroyed.* The monument of .Arch¬ 
bishop Morton has been greatly mutilated, but is still curious, 
and exhibits many traces of its former elegance. It occupies the 
whole space beneath one of the ;u‘chcs of the vaulting, near the 
Chapel of the Virgin, so that the, np{>er part takes a ciretdar form, 
and goes round the whole archivault. On the tondi, in the centre, 
bes the ctligies of the Archbishop, with a pastoral cross resting on 
bis right shoulder, aiul on each side of him, three small figures, 
kneeling, in altitudes of prayer. 0\er his head has been an ele¬ 
gant canopy; and, in divisions going round the sides of the arch, 
several episcopal and other figures, together with the Cardinal’s 
<;ap, the rose and crown, portcullis, Ac. and among them the rebus 
of his name, being a barrel or ton, with the letters MOR. The 
body of this Prelate, however, was not buried under his tomb, but 
beneath a large slab (on which was his figure in hniss in poniifiru~ 
lihws) iu the miiklle of the west end of (he Chapel of the Virgin, 
agreeably to bis Will, which directed that his remains should he 
interred ‘ Corum imagine biutminiir i'iryinis Muria: in Crypth.'i 

TIic 


* Leland ssys, in the sirth w I'lme of his Itinerary, • thcr lyetli x ■ 
biihop. hurled in the crypies.’ 

•f “ Over lii> tone coflin, or sepulchre,” say; Wood, Alhcnit Oxon. 
Vol. 1. p. 43, ” v. h.ih was hut just deposited in the ground, was a mar- 
ble-stonc, lait! even with the stirl.icc of the jiavenient; which stone be¬ 
ing afterwards cracked, and brohen, st vera! parts of his body, wrapped 

up 
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Tlie inonument of Joane de Bi'Roherst, Lady Mohun, 
w liich is just without the Chapel of the Virgin, on the south side, 
near the cast end, was erected at her own cost during her life¬ 
time, but is now greatly mutilated. Her etfigies lies upon a tomb 
beneath a canopy of cinquetbil arches, and triangular pyramids, 
rising from heavy buttresses: her head rests on a {>illow, or 
cushion, supported by small angcl% On the edge of the upper slab 
was this sentence, now almost obliterated: 

IPour Dieu prie? par t ame Jo!?atte®urto8B£b« 9Uf fut Damr Bt S|9 o|iur. 

She died in the reign of Richard the Second, having given 350 
inaiks sterling to the Prior and Convent of Christ Church, for the 
prirpose of instituting a peri>etual Chantry, aiul to have her tomb 
kept in de<tent repair. With the uioney so given, the Manor of 
Selgrave was purchased, and aniortizo<l to the Monks; but though 
this nuuior is still in |>ossession of the Dean and Chapter,* the 
inonuinent has been long neglected. 

The tomb of Isabel, Countess of Athol, is ornamented at the 
sides with shields of arms in qnatrefoils, within square compart¬ 
ments; and on the top is the efligies of the Countess, much de- 
facefl: she was the daughter of Richard de Chilliam, natural son 

VoL. VII. April, 1^07. Kkk o^' 


up in ccar-t!o.itlii, were i.iken .iw.iy by certain rude and b.^rbarous peo¬ 
ple. At length the head being only in a manner remaining in the said 
slone-codin, ’t'v.i'i lug’d out oC .i pious mmd (puqxMcly to save it) of 
Dr. Sheldon, Arehbishop of Canterbury, in 1 twO. by that truly noble and 
generous Halph Sheldon, of lieoly^ in Worcestershire, tisquire, who 
esteeming it as a choice relique, provided a leaden box to preserve it 
with its cear-cl('aibs about it, and with great devotion kept it till his 
dying day, an. lOS t. Afterwards tint choice relique, with very many 
rarities wliiih he in his hfe-time h.id gathered together, came, by vir¬ 
tue of his l.ist U'ill, into the bands of his uncii’s Alaugbter, named 
Frances Sheldon, sometime one of the Maids of Honour to Katherine, 
<hc royal consort of King Charles the Second." 


* Uasted’s Kent, \bl. XI. p. 41d, (note,) 8vo. Edit. 
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of King John,* and was first married lo David Sirabolgi, Earl of 
Athol, and afterwards to Alexander Biiliol. She died at Chilham, 
in February, 

Besides tlie many jiersons for whom memoiials are remaining in 
this Cathedral, numerous others, of eminent rank and family, have 
been interred here, though their places of se|mUure are for the 
most part unknown. Among these were the Archbishops Cutli- 
bert,* Bregwyn,* Athclard,* Wulfred,* Fleologild, Ceolnoth, Alhel- 
red, Plegmuud,* Athelm,* Wlfelm,* Odo, Dunstan, ,-F.lht Igar," 
Siricius, Elfric, Alphage, Livingus, Agelnolh, Eadsin, Lanfranc, 
Anselm, Ralph, Corboil, Richard, Winrlielsey, and Arundel.t 
The body of St. Dunsiav, which is said, by Gervasc, to Iiave 
been first buried in the under-croft, was translated by Lanfranc 
into the choir, and there, entombed within a new shrine, or altar; 
his memory being highly venerateti, particularly before the assassi¬ 
nation of Becket. The Monks of (ilastonluiiv, however, who 
wished to share in the benefits which his relics produced, bc"an 
boldly to assert, iit the reign of Henry the Seventh, that his 
body had been translated to their Ciuiich abcuit the year 101 g; 
and their affirmations received so much credit, that the Con¬ 
vent of Christ Church thought it expedient to remove every 
doubt of the real fact, by having tin; altar re-ojxiied; ami this 
was accordingly done on the twentieth of Af)ril, l.'ios. The 
remains of the Saint were then found, with a jdate of lead on his 

breast. 

Sir Richard tl.e Fitz-Roy of whom we spak by for 
Gentilman he was inough thnngb be wer last ibur; 

For the Fries clnughter o( Warren his good modir was 
And his f.idir Kyng Jifm, that hygat him a perchas:"— 

Hist, of Rob. of Giocesttr. 

t Tlie most interesting monuments in this Cathedral, are engraved 
in Gough’s Sepulchral Monuments, and also in Dart’s Canterbury. 

+ Those marked with a star were first buried in a Chapel dedicated- 
to St. John Baptist, near the east end of the Cathedral, but were after¬ 
wards removed into the latter. 
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breast, inscribed with the words, Hic eequiescit Sanctcs 

DuNSTANUS ARCHIEPISCOPliS.* 

Tlie Library, Ciiapter House, and Cloisters, are all connected 
with the Cathedral on the north side. The Library is a handsome 
room, or gallery, erected on the ancient walls of the Prior’s Chapel, 
the space beneath being left open, as a passage to the Church and 
Cloisters. This contains a good collection of books, and some valua¬ 
ble manuscripts; together with a well-chosen selection of Greek and 
Roman coins. Here is also a curious octagon Table of black 
marble, inlaid with the story of Orpheus playing to the Beasts in 
the centre, and having round it a representation of different inodes 
of hunting. The passage which leads tfoin the north transept to- 

K k k 2 wards 


* An account of this scrutiny is presenetl among tiie archives of 
this Church, and has been rupiecl by Somner, in liis Aupenciix, No. 
XXVlll. From this it appears, that ' the cnejuiry was begun in the 
evening, after the Church doors were shut, and before day-light, a 
wooden chest, seven feet long, and about eighteen inches broad, covered 
with lead inside and out, and strongly guarded with iron bands, and 
many nails immersed in the stone-work, was discovered; and of such 
bulk and weight, though additional assistance was procured, that it was 
not till the next night removed above the stone-work. When they had 
with much difficulty forced open this, they found a leaden coffin, of ele¬ 
gant workmanship, containing another, of lead likewise, appearing as if 
decayed, in which the Archbishop had been, as wa\supposed, at first 
buried: within these two coffins, they found a small leaden plate 
lying upon the breast, inscribed with these words in Roman characters, 
IJic requie.tcit Sanctus Duiistaiius ArchUpm-opiin; and under that a 
linen cloth, clean and entire, sptcad over the body, which was clothed 
in the pontifical habit, much of which had perished through age; and 
then, the whole having been inspected, the crown of the head was de¬ 
livered to the Prior to be placed among the relics of the Church, and 
the remainder was immediately closed up again^ with great strength. 
At this sight, there were present the greater part of the Convent; the 
Archbishop’s Domestic Chaplains; Dr.'Ibornton, Prior of Dover; the 
Archbishop's SufTragan; Dr. Cuthbert Tiinstall, his Chancellor; and 
several others; besides Public Notaries, who were called in to assist at 
the whole of it.* 
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wards the entrance of the Library, temiiuatcs iu a circular building, 
known, says Mr. Gostling, ‘ by the name^of Bell Jesus to this day.' 
Tills appellation is traditionally stated to have been given to it 
from the dome being built in the exact model of a large bell, that 
is said to have lieen cast at Rome, and lost at sea when on its way 
to England. The floor below this dome is now occupied by the 
Fotu, wliich was removed hither I'roni the nave in the year 1787; 
and whieh was originally the gift of Dr. Warner, Bishop of Ro¬ 
chester, ami Prebendary of this Church in the time of Charles the 
First. 'The lower part of this buililiiig, which is tar more ancient 
than the superstructure, is of Norman architeeture, and w:is pro¬ 
bably built as a Baptistery. It seems originally to have formed a 
hind of open vault, about seventeen feet in diameter, the roof 
being snp})orted by a cluster of pillars, with strong diverging ribs, 
communicating with eight columns, that appear to have composed 
the outward circle; the inlercolumniations of whieh are now walled 
uj), and the sides supported hy hutlresscs. Tlie arches arc semi¬ 
circular, and have been decorated with zig zag mouldings; and the 
capitals and plinths of some of the columns are also ornaim tiled 
by sculptures. 

Tlie, Chapter House is a spacious and elegant apnriinent, ojkmi- 
ing from the east side of the Cloisters, and iiieasnring ninely-lwo 
feet long, tliirly-sevcn broad, and fifty-four high. It was built by 
Prior Chillenden, about tlic year l-ldO, ami his name may tlill be 
seen in the sfonc,-work of the gical west window: the Archbishops 
(Jourteney and Arundel, are both stated to have assisted in defrav- 
tng the expense hy their benefactions; and their arms, in stained 
glass, apjiear in the windows. At the sides are the stone .scats of 
the Monks; and above them a surrounding range ol'ircibil-licadcd 
arches, witli Gothic roses iu the .s|mmlrils: these arches are .sepa¬ 
rated hy small shafts of Pelw’ortli maible; and over them runs a 
cornice and battlement. Above this hattlemcnt, on the north and 
south sides, are lar^ and ornamental arclics, divided by mullioiis 
into diflerent compartments: tiie windows at the ea.st ami west 
ends, are large and liamisoiue. The roof is of timlier, cuiiously 
framed iu large squares; and these again are filled by small pan- 

nels. 
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iiols, wliich have been oniaraeuted by gilding, shields of arms, 
flowers, &c. The Dean’s Cliair, which forms the middle stall at 
the west end, is canopied. The pavement is partly formed by 
grave-stones and slabs of immense size; most of which were re¬ 
moved from the nave, and have been richly inlaid with brasses: 
one of the slabs is upwards of twelve feet in length, and four in 
breadth. This building is gen<*ally called the Sermon-1 louse, 
from its having been fitted up for preaching in, shortly after the 
Dissolution, and to this use it continued to be appre^riated during 
a long perioil. The pulpit, jvews, and galleries, were taken away 
a few years ago, when the whole interior of the building was re¬ 
paired at the ex])ensc of the Dean and Chapter, 

The Cloisters form a noble quadrangle, inclosing a large area, 
to which they 0 )>en by eight elegant arcites, or windows, on each 
side; those were originally glazed, Cut all the glazing has been long 
destroyed; each of them is divided by mullions into four lights, 
with quatrefoils and crockets above. The vaulting of the roof is 
most beautifully onramented by ramifications, and the points of 
intersection are covered with small shields, displaying tlie arms of 
the principal nobility and gentry of Kent, as well as of many other 
persons; all of whom are supiwscd to have been benefactors to 
this Church: the number of these shields is upwards of fiSO. The 
inner walls of the Cloisters are mostly of more ancient date than 
the roof, and other parts, which were erected by Prior Cbillenden, 
about the same period as the nave and Chapter llouse were re¬ 
built: the soutli side is recorded to have been erected under the 
Will of Archbishop Courteney, at tire charge of 3001. Against 
the north wall has been a range of stalls, separated from each 
other by small pillars, supporting arches; most of which stUl re¬ 
main. One of the door-ways in the east wall, now walled up, 
which opened beneath the Greater Dormitory, is of Norman archi- 
tccture: the entrance door-way from tliis side into the Cathedral, 
has been very finely ornamented. At the west emf of the south side 
is another arched entrance, which led towards the Atehbishop's 
Palace, and was formerly the principal avenue to the respective 
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offices of the Monastery: a door-way on the west side opened into 
the Cellarer’s Lodgings.* 

The Precincts of this Cathedral and Monastery oerupied a very 
considerable area, the entire circumference of which is nearly three 
quarters of a niile.f Tliis siracc was enlarged from time to time; 
but the greater portion was inclosed by Archbishop Lanfranc with 
a stone wall, part of which still f'emains. It was then divided into 
tliree courts, called the Court of flie Church; the Court of the 
Convent; and the Court of the Archbishop; and this division ex¬ 
isted till the period of the Dissolution. ‘ On the north side of the 
Cathedral wws the Court of the Priory, or Convent, encompassed 
with the buildings, lodgings, and offices of the Prior and tlie 
Monks, now called the Green Court, and Brick Passage. Adjoin¬ 
ing to this Court, north-westward, was the Almonry, now called the 
Mint-Yard. On the west jiart was the Court of the Palace, or of the 
Archbishop, where his Palace was; and on the south side of the Cathe¬ 
dral was the Court of Uie Church, now called the Church-yard, in 

which 

* ‘ The Cellarer was one of the four great officers of the Monastery, 
each of whom had separate lodgings, or apartments, to themselves, with¬ 
in the precincts: these were the Cellarer, the Sacrist, the Chamberlain, 
and the Treasurer. \\ hen Henry the Eighth new founded this Church, 
he restored all the site of the late dissolved Monastery to the Dean and 
Chapter, excepting the Cellarer’s Lodgings, and the Almonry, since 
called the Mint-Yard, which he reserved to himself. 'I'he former lodg¬ 
ings were afterwards, through Cardinal Pole’s influence, annexed to the 
Archiepiscopal Palace, to which the site of them still belongs; but the 
building itself was pulled down soni^ years ago. The name, arms, and 
rebus, of Richard Dering, Monk and Cellarer erf this Church, who suf- 
ferred death in Henry the Eighth’s reign, for being an accomplice with 
Elizabeth Barton, the Holy Maid of Kent, were formerly in the win¬ 
dows of these lodgings.’ Hasted’s Kent, Vol. XI. p. 51J, (note.) 


t The present boundaries of the precincts arc on the cast and north 
sides formed by the city wall j on the south side by Burgate Street j 
and on the west side by Palace Street, and the way leading from it by 
the Borough of Staple-gate, along by the Mint-Yard to Northgate, 
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which was the outward and inward cemelaiy; to the eastward of 
which was the Convent garden, now called the Oaks/ 

After the Dissolution, and tlie re-establishment of the Cathedral 
under a Dean and Chapter, the buildings of the Priory were allot¬ 
ted among the Dean and Prebendaries, and converted into dwell¬ 
ings for their use, with the e\ception of the principal Dormitory, 
the Refectory, the Convent, tbei Kitchen, the Long Halt in the 
I.odgings of the Sub Prior, and some other edifices, that were 
pulled down. The Prior’s Lodgings, which occupied tlie whole 
cast side of what is now called the Green Court, with their conti¬ 
guous offices, were mostly given to the Dean, and still tbrm the 
site of the present Deanery. The immediate apartments of the 
Prior were destroyed by lire about the year 1570, when the pre¬ 
sent <lwclling was erected by Dean Godwjn; but the adjacent 
buildings display vaiious marks of their antiquity. In the Deaiieiy 
is a series of portraits of all the Deans of Canterbury, except 
Airlionby, who was nominated by Charles tlie First during the Civil 
Wars, but was uever installed, through the calamitous circumstan¬ 
ces of the times. 

The buildings surrounding the Green Court, which are princi. 
pally occupied by the Pretiendaries, and otlier persons belonging 
to the Cathedral, exhibit many curious siieciineus of ancient archi¬ 
tecture ; but the exact times at which they were erected, seem 
extremely difficult to ascertain. Ou the north side were the 
Granary, Brew-house, and Bake-house: the latter is now the 
Brew'-house of the Deanery, and a part of it contains the Water- 
house, ‘ wherein is a cistern furnishing almost the whole precinct 
with excellent water, by pipes laid to the houses, and fiiruished 
itself by pipes from springs about a mile offthis cistern was 
placed in its present sntuation towards the beginning of the last 
century, it having before been connected with a square conduit 
standing in the court-xard. Westward from this was a structure 
called the Dean’s Great Hall, which Gostling^nientions on tradi¬ 
tional authority, to have been ‘ demolislied by the aealous Puri¬ 
tans, for being profaned by the King’s Scholars having acted plays 
tliere.’ 
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Tlic Domies Hospitum, or Stranger’s Hall, chIM, also, llie Aula 
et Camera Hospilum, or the Hall and Chamber pf *1“' Ouests,* i» 
geaerally su|>)iosed to be the ancient pile near the nortlierii extre¬ 
mity of the Green Court, a part of which is now used as the 
Registrar’s (Iffice. This building, in the plan of the Monostciy' of 
Christchurch, drawn by the MonkEadwyii, appears under the ap¬ 
pellation of Aula Nova; and that called Uie. Dotmis Hospilum, is 
there marked as situated on the west side of the court, and nearly 
adjoining to the Cellarivm. It may, therefore, be questioned, whe¬ 
ther the name Domus Hospilum has not been given to the wrong 
building; particularly as the Aula Nova, or New Hall of Eadwyn^ 
is, in other records of this Church quoted by Soinuer, called 
' North Hall,’ from its situation on the north side of the Priory 
Court; and die 'Great Hull, near the gate of tlie court, towards 
the south.’t 

It must be rememl>ered, however, that Sojjiner, whose autho¬ 
rity has been implicitly followed by succeeding writers, with the 
exception, perha()s, of Goslliug,^ is decidedly in favor of the North 
Hall being tlie building appropriated for the use of PilgNins and 
Strangers;§ though more tliaii one circumstance, which he mentions, 

seems 


Batteiy'* Somner, P. 1. p. 111. Notes, 
t ‘ Magna Aulajuxla portam curier versus Aqtiilonetn.’ 

♦ Gostling, in U Note attached to the twenty-second Chapter of his 
Walk, says, that “ the Stranger’s Hall is placed here by Somner, but 
improperly : had he attended to the charter of Henry the Sixth, fur 
holding a Coun, which he quotes, he would have seen the use and 
name.’*—Yet this gentleman, in his text, has himself fully adopted 
Somhef’s opinion, and describes the ' Aula Nova, or North Hall,' as 
the real * Domus Hospilum, or Stranger'I Hall.* 

§ “ Before the Dissolution,” says Somner, “ there was, as by St. 
Benedict’s rule there ought to be, ' hospitality kept, and entertainment 
afforded and allowed, both at bed and board, unto such Strangers, 
Travellers, and Pilgrims especially, as, resorting to the Monastery, 
should crave it of the Monks; and consequently there was a place ia 

the 
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seems strongly fo militate against bis opinion, when considered in 
reference to Eadwyn’s drawing. Wliat lie lias intimated, of a |rart 
of the edifice, is, indeed, strictly applicalile to the wliole; that is, 
that it was used hy ‘ tlie Steward of tlie Liberties for the keqiing of 
his Courts,’ as afijicars from the following words, extracted from a 
charter granted by Heniy the Sixth: “ Know ye, that we, coiisb 
deriiig that the Prior and Conveiig: of the Cinirch, and their prede¬ 
cessors, have been wont, time out of mind, to hold a Court at the 
North Hall, within the precincts of tlie said Church, or Priory, 
before tlie Bailiffs for the tune being, from three weeks to three 
weeks, which Court was called High Court, and in the same 
Court to hold, hear, and determine pleas,” &c. This Court, 
continues Soinner, “ was first set up with the Archbishop’s license 
many ages since.” • 

From the alterations that have‘taken place, it is almost impos¬ 
sible to ascertain the original state of this structure: that it was a 
Norman fabric, its remains sufficiently demonstrate. The Hall was 
a very large and lofty apartment, raised on a strong vaulting, 
sujiported by semicircular arches: its length was about 150 feet, 
and its breadth forty. It was divided mto two unequal parts, by 
a range of Norman columns and arches, continued along its whole 
length, and still standing in that part of the Hall which has been 
suflered to remain; one end, to an extent of between fifty and 
sixty feet, having been pulled down about the year 1730. ’I’he 
entrance, comiiiuiiicating with the Hall stair-case, though much 
altered from its original state, is extremely curious; it is formed 
by four large circular columns, with fluted capitals, standing in a 
square, and supporting semicircular arclies, highly enriched with 
Norman mouldings; tlie lower ^rts of the columns have been cut 
away. The front, or sbuth side, of the stair-case, exhibits an 
open ballustrade of slender pillars, sustaining small arcIics, ofine^ 
gular widths; but all composed of segments of ciicles. 'Fhc ca])i- 

tals 

the Monastery set apart for that puipose: this place of receipt they 
called the Hall and Chamber for the reception and entertainment of 
Strangers.’ Now I am persuaded, the present building was that 'Hall 
and Chamber’ for Strangers.” Battcly's Edit. P. 1. p. 111. 
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tals are large, and variously sculptured; and above the arches is a 
range of zig-zag moulding : the shafts, according to Grose, were 
“ formerly richly adorned, but, by order of one of the Deans, 
were chipped plain on the opposite shie has been a similar kind 
of balhistrade, which is now walled up. This stair-case is proba¬ 
bly the only sjiecimen of its kind that remains standing in any part 
of the kingdom. 

Under one of the arches on which part of this Hal! stoo<l, has 
been made a low dark passage, communicating with the small court, 
called the Mint-Yard, where formerly was the Almonry, or Ambry, 
of the Convent, “ where the poor were daily fed ssith the remains 
of such fare as came from the Refectory, and other tables kept 
within the Monastery, agreeably to the private statutes made for 
the government of this Church by Archbishop Winchelsey, which 
tay, ‘ Let all the fntgnieiits and relicks of meat and drink, left at 
the tables of the Refectory, of the Prior’s Lodgings, of the Master 
of the Infirmary, and of the Stranger's Hall, be gathered together 
mto dishes or vessels fit for that purpose, and be carried all of 
tlicm to the Almonry, and there l)e dis|K*sed of to no other use 
but of pure alms only.’ "f These provisions were distributed to 
the poor at a gate o{M:mng on the south side of the court, n liicli 
has been lately closed up. 

Witliin tlie precincts of the Almonry, towards the south, the 
Prior Henry dc Eastria, foundcti a Chantry, or Chajwl, for sit 
Priests, in the ejeventh of Edward the .Second; this, witli the con¬ 
tiguous buildings, has been converted into apartments for the use 
of the ‘ Grammar School,’ founded by Henry the Eigiitli for an 
upper and under Master, and fifty .Sc holars. This School, called 
the King’s School, from its tbuiider, is under the patronage of the 
Dean and Chapter, to whom the Miiit-yardt was gi\en for its su|i- 

jK>rt 

Antiquitiesi Preface, p. It3. 
t Baltely’s Somner, P. I. p. 112. 

J 'This appellation was given to the Almonry, through Henry the 
Eighth having established a Mint here soon after tlie Dissolution, which 
mint continged here till late in the reign of Kl rabeih. 
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port by Arclibisliop Pole, who procured a graut of the irreuiise* 
for tijat purpose from Queen Mary. Various gifts have since> beea 
bestowed for the benefit of this School; and several exhibitions to the 
Universities arc aniiiiaily made through its respective endowments. 
The scholars continue on this foundation five years, and earii has 
a small annual sti|)cnd; many eminent jrersoiis have received tlie 
rudimeiils of flieir edtieafion liete; ainoitg them may be enume¬ 
rated the celebrated Dr. William Harvey, and the late fedward. 
Lord Tliurlow. 

'riie Porta Curie of Eadwyn’s drawing is still standing, and 
forms the north-west entrance into the frr<*en Court: this was the 
principal gate to the Priory, and is a lofty fabric of Norman airhi- 
fcctnre, most probably of the time of Lanfranc. 

The Archbishop's Palace and Gardens adjoined to the west 
side of the Priory Court, and anciently com|)osed the site of tlie 
Palace of King Ethelbeit, which that Monarch bestowed on Augus¬ 
tine in perpetuity, as a seat for himself and his successors. Here 
the Archbistiojis and the Monks continued to five together in one 
community till the time of Archbishop Lanfranc, who rebuilt the 
Palace as a separate habitation for himself; but whetlier from a 
principle of caprice, or fiom real necessity, the greater part was 
again rohuilt by the Archbishop Hulnirt Walter, about 120 years 
afterwards. This Prelate laid the foundation of the great and 
stately Hall, which his successors completed at a vast exjicnse, and 
which became fiimotis from the nianv splendid and Royal enter¬ 
tainments that were given here on difterent occasions. In SejMem- 
ber, 1299 , the nuptial feast of Edward the First, and Margaret, 
sister to the King of France, who were married in the Martyrdom, 
or north part of the west transept, was kept in this Hall with great 
niagnificence, most of the nobility of both nations being present. 
The sumptuous entertainments given by different Archbishops, on 
their resiK*ctivc inthronizations, and of which even Kings themselves 
occasionally partook, were also given in thil Hall. The noble 
feast given by Archbishop Warham has been frequently mentioned 
in history, and was of such magnitude, that Parker, iu iiis Antiqui¬ 
ties of the British Church, declares, lie was ‘ uuwUUug to relate 

tlie 
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the number of guests and dishes, lest he should report u hat could 
not be believed.’* In the lime of this Trelale also, m the year 
1520 , the sunijrtuous b.ill and su/>jH'r given h_\ JJeiiry tlie Lighih, 
to the „c» h~ek‘cted Ewperor, ChuHes the Fdili, umi hu mother, 
the Queen of Arrugo/i, was celebrated here on one ol the nights 
of the Whitsun week. 

About the year 1543, the Pala«e suffered grealh by fire: anti it 
ap|)ears*to have continued in a dilapidated slate till the begiuuing 
of the reign of Elizabctii, when it was repaired by Archbishop 
Parker, who, in the year 1573, eutertaincd dial Princess here on 
one of her Progresses through this county. After the death of 
Charles the First, and the abolition of the Church govcrmiieiit by 
the Parliament, tlie wliole of these premises were sold; and most 
part of the Great Hall, and other principal buildings, were pulled 
down for the sake of the materids: the remainder of the Palace was 
converted into dwelling houses. At the Restoration, the enliic rle- 
mesne reverted to tlie Ardibisiiopric; but tbe buildings being found 
incapable of repair, tbe whole site and precincts of the Palace w ere 
afterwards demised on a lease for thirty years; and in this ttaniner 
the premises are still held, the lea.se; being usually renewed every 
ten years. Part of the site is now occupied by a bandsottte mo¬ 
dern dwelling: in two utlicr houses, that have been fitted up from 
the remains of tlie Palace, are some walls of great age. “ 'I'he 
ancient wall which surrounded these precincts, is still in great |>art 
remainmg on the west and north sides, and was more so till withitt 
these few years: it is built of rubble-stone and flint, of great height 
and thickness, and seems, by its ap|H-arance, to be part of that 
originally erected by Archbishop I-anfranc. Nearly in the middle 
of tbe west side is a large handsome* Gateway, built of brick, with 
stone (wnainents, by Archbishop Parker; this was the principal eit* 
trance of llic Palace from Palace Street.” 'I'he inhabitants of tbe 
precincts are governed by oflkers chosen among themselves, and 
XBaiatain Uieir own poor by a rate occasionally levied. 

At 

* Ttic particulars of this feast have been printed in Bittcly’s Som- 
ner, P. H. Appendix, No. X.c, d: and stiii more particularly in l.c- 
land's Collectanea, \ ul. 1\'. p. Id. 
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At a sliort distant e fioi.i the Palace nortlward, is a small dis¬ 
trict called the Roi<in"h of Stithlc-dulVj or Sitiple-Gatc. This, 
lh(>ii"h rvilliiii tliv hoiindaries of the citv, has distinct privileges, 
and is geiierallv coiisitltaed as the place where Aognstinc ami his 
hreihren wfii! tirsf seated when they were athniftcti into Caiiter- 
hnrv hv iving rjhelhrrt. At Unit time, says Thorn, “ it was aa 
Oralorv tin- flie King’s tiunily, wlif> fiiere adored and sacriliccd to 
their gods; but the King, desirous of enfranchising this spot, and 
to exempt it iVoin every exaction, granted that the inhabitants 
shoidd not answer lo tlie citi/’cns in any tallages or assessments, or 
eoiitrilmlc any suhsitly to them, bat be subject to the Archbishop 
in all things; and to enjoy, in like manner as his Palace, ‘ nneon- 
tradicted iil>eriy, and the privilege of being a sanctuary, and place 
of refuge, for criminal.s, even after they wt-re indicted, should tliey 
flee into tills place of Stable-gatc,’where they should enjoy the 
same privilege eipially as in a Church.’ The houses in this bo¬ 
rough are chiefly inhabited by the lower classes, who resort hither 
for the sake of the greater liberty which they enjoy, than when 
living under the immediate controul of the city officers. 

The priuri|>al entrance to the Cathedral precincts is on the south 
side, under (liiRiST Cm BCH (Jate, which stands nearh oppo¬ 
site to Mercery Lane. This fabric W'us built by Prior (loldstone, 
in the year 1517, as ap|M'ars from an inscri]ilion now scarcely legi¬ 
ble, which is conliimed along a band, or cornice, cnvssing the 
whole gate above the larger arch; the inscription was as follows: 
Hoc: Otn s CON.STKl < Tl’M EST ANNO DoMlNI lUlLLESlMO 
oi iNGENTEssiMo KuciMO sKniMo. 'The Sculpture of thk 
gate has been extremely elegant, and is still very uiteresting, 
though greatly discolored by time, and prtly defaced through 
wantonness. 'The sides are octagonal, and w'cre formerly finislied 
above the roof by elcgjuit turrets of the same form; but these be¬ 
coming ruinous, have been taken down as low as the battlements. 
'I'lie lower part is formed by two arches; a larger one for car¬ 
riages, and a smaller tor foot passengers. The gates, which are of 
wood, are curiously carved; and, among other omameiits, display 
the anus ut the Sec of Canterbury, and of Aicbbbhop Juxon, in 

whose 
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whose time tliry were set up: llie former ones been de¬ 

stroyed during the rule of tlie Iiide|)cndents. In the spaiidrils of 
tlie larger arch are the anus of I his See, impaling Warliam; ami the 
same arms, impaling Becket. In the space over the smaller arch 
are the arms of Prior Goldstone; and above, at the sides, tlie arms 
of the Priory of Christ Church, and of the See of Canterbury, im¬ 
paling Morton. In the comparleuenf above the arches, are various 
shields, displaying the cognizances ol'Henry the Seventh, and the 
arms of some of the nobility and gentry of his time; among them 
are those of (xuUleford, Seotl, Fineux, Howard, Nevil, and Poy- 
nings. Over these, in the centri', is a large canopied niche, in 
which stood a statue of Our Saviour: this statue is said to have 
been shot at, aud destroyed, by the soldiers of the Parliamentary 
army. On each side of this, between smaller niches, are the win¬ 
dows which open to the first' door; and above theiii is another 
eompartment, sculjiinred with the figures of half angels sustaining 
sliields. The windows of tlie sr'coiid fioor correspond with those 
of tile first, and have also small niches at the sides: a range of 
lesser niches is likewise continued along the whole length immedi¬ 
ately below the battlements. The sides are ornamented with ar¬ 
cades, having trefoil heads, and being otherwise decorattid: the 
vaulting of the arches is strongly groined. The tuner front, 
though less ornamental than that described, is not undeserving 
attention. 

At a short distance from the Cathedral precincts, in the eastern 
suburbs of the city, stand the venerable remains of ST, AUGUS¬ 
TINE’S ABBEY, which at one |veriod almost equalled the Cathe¬ 
dral itself in magnificence, and continued to exist in great splendor 
during many centuries. It was founded in the year 5^8, by Au¬ 
gustine, in conjunction with Etbelbert, King of Kent, the latter of 
whom endowed it with many estates, and other rich gifts. Augus¬ 
tine placed here a community of Benedictines, as he had done at 
Christ Church, ^ud invested them with various privil«^^: (Iieie 
were afterwards increased by numerous grants and Royal ciiarten; 
and many unniunitie.s were, in succeeding ages, conferred upon Ibe 
Honks by the Roman Pontiffs. 
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Eailbald, the son and successor of Etlielbert, founded a Church 
ill this Ahbcy, tJiroi.gli ih ■ influence of Archbishop Lnwrciice, who 
dedicated il to tlie Blessed \'irgin in the year 6'13; two years be¬ 
fore which, (he Aloiiks had been exempted hy the l*oj)c from all 
episcopal jurisdic(ioii. Many of the Ahhols were |X‘rsons of emi¬ 
nent talents, and procured divers inimuiiilies and privileges from 
the rajial See. F.jiihin, who l^ad been scut on an embassy to 
Pope .Mexander the Second, obtained fro)n him a license to wear 
the mitre, and other pontilicals; hut the .Vrclibishop refused to 
permit him to exercise this privilege; and soon afterwards, iu 
lOro, Egelsin was ol)liged to set k refuge on tlie Continent, he 
havinglaken part with Archbisho]) Stigaiid in his opposition to the 
Conqueror. In the same year the King promoted a Nonnan 
Monk, named Scohnui, or Scotland, tv the vacant Abbacy ; and, 
by Iiis infliK-nce, conjoined to lIuN of .Vrchl)ishop Lanfrauc, many 
of tlie possessions of this Abbey, which the King had .seized, were 
restored; and several new grants of lands and Churclies obtained. 
This .\bbof, following the general example of the Norman Pre¬ 
lates, took down the whole of the ancient Church, and begun to 
rebuild it in a more magnificent manner; but he dying in the year 
1087, before he had completed his inteniied structure, it was 
finished by his successor, If'ido, between that period, and August, 
1099 - Ifui'/t de Floriac, who succeeded Wido, erected the 
Chapter-House and Dormitory, and furnislu d the Church with 
various ornaments: he died in 11‘,’4. His successor, Hugh de 
TroU’ssclhc, who was Chaplain to Henry (lie Ptrst, and well in¬ 
formed in monastical and secular discijilinc, increaserl the Monks 
to sixty, their original number. In the time of CUircmbald, whom, 
Henry the Second had intruded into the Abbacy against the con¬ 
sent of the Monks, great part of the Abbey Church was destroyed, 
by fire, together with many of the ancient giants, and other wri¬ 
tings. The Churches of I'aversham, Minster, and Middleton, were 
afterwards assigncil to the use of the Sacristf to repair the da- 
mage, by grants from tlu- Pope, .Mexaiuler the Tbird. On the 
de))osition of Clarembald, in 117(>, Roger, a Monk of Christ 
^ iuirch, was constituted Abbot; but, on his refusal to make pro¬ 
fessional 
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fessioiml obrdicnce fo the Arclil)isIiop, f!ic latter rcfiiwd to give 
him benediction: to procure this, he then went to Itonie, wliere it 
was given him by the Pope; from whom also he ol>tained anew 
the pririlesre of using the mitre, sandals, and pastond staff. 
These favors, together with the intercourse which he conlinned to 
maintain with tlie Papal See, incensed botli the Archbishop and 
the King; and the latter seized (fi the possessions of the Abbey; 
but was aftenvards induced to restore them by the Po|ie; the 
Abbot, at a subsequent jtoriod, made line to the King fowa |)cram- 
bnlation of his Barony.* He died in the year I'.’l’’; and was sne- 
reeded by Ak.iandt r, a Monk of great learning anrl eh^quenee, 
■who firmly stipported King John against the Barons; and when 
Lewis, the Dauphin of France, landed in the Isle of Thunet, he 
boldly excoinmunicatefl that Prince, and all his adherents. 
his successor, the third .Abbot of that name, was chosen on the 
seventh of the kalcntls of September, 122i), and soon afterwards 
departed for Rome, to receive his Itencdiclion from tin- Pojte, as 
had then become cnstoniaiy. During his absence, John de Ma- 
lisco, the Prior, being desirous of ascertaining wlicre the remains of 
St. Augustine had been deposited, caused his tomb and altar, which 
stood under the midrlte window at the cast end, to be biokeno|H’n, 
and witiiin these, in tliree distinct inclosures, he found the relics of 
the saint; the Abbots of Battle and Langley, and the Priors of St. 
Edmund’s Bury, Faversham, and St. Radigunds, with many other 
persons of religious distinctioiv^tging tlicn present. In one of the 
inclosures, called a ‘ small stone vessel,' were his bones, and a plate 
of lead, inscribed to this effect: “ In the year from the incarnation 
•f Our Lord, IO91, William, King of the English, reigning, the 
son of King William who acquired Englantl, Abbot Ciuido tran- 
slated tlie body of St. Augustine from the place where it harl lain 
for 500 years, and placed all the bones of that saint in the present 
ca^et: the other parts of the .siicred body lie deposited in a silver 
shrine, to the piai.se ot' him who reigns for ever.” All tlie remains 
were afterwards re-interred as before, with the exception of the 

head., 
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head; which, at the instance of the great men present, and to ex¬ 
cite the devotion of the people, was retained witliout tlie shrine, 
and was wonderfully decorated, at the Ahl)ot’s exjrense, with gold, 
silver, and precious stones, as it ^^as then to he seen.** 

During the respective goveriiinents of Kogrr dc Chichester, Ni- 
chains Th:>rn, and Thomas de Fi/ndan, wlio were Abbots in SUO" 
cession, from the year 1253 to I8O9, many alterations were made 
in the monastic buildings, and new ones were erected; among the 
latter, were the Refectory, Lavatory, Cloister, Kitchen, the Abbot's 
Chapel, and the (Jrcat Gate. Thomas de Fyndon, the last-men- 
tionetl Abbot, supported the pretensions and privileges of his Mo¬ 
nastery with much vigor against Archbishop Wincbelsea, and hav¬ 
ing obtained a declaratory Bull from Pope Boniface the Eigiitb, 
he mafic a bold attempt to invade the prerogatives of the See of 
Canterbury,’by instituting three ne\V Deaneries, comprclieudiiig all 
the Churches, the patronage of which belonged to tlie Abbey. 
Aftc' a long contention, however, he was obliged to submit to the 
Archbishop, who, by the mediation of the Earl of Pembroke, and 
others, was prevailed on to receive the Abbot into favor, on his 
agreeing to abolish tiie new Deaneries, and to make other conces¬ 
sions. This .Abbot, in the year 130y, obtained license from Ed- 
wanl the Second, to embattle the gates of his Monastery. He 
flied soon after, and was succeeded by Ralph Bourn, wl»o, on his 
return from A\*ign<»ti, whither he had gone to obtain the I»enedic- 
tion, gave a sumptuous hainpiet here, at which 6000 (rersons are 
recorded to base been present. He planted a choice Vineyard 
ill a place called the Kor/h Jfolms, which seems previously to have 
been the site of mined buildings, that served as places of resort, 
and hiding-holes, for thieves and profligates. 

IViltiam Wilde, wiio w'iis made .Abbot in 138.9, had the honor 
to entertain Richard the Second, with his (jueeii, and his whole 
court, in this Monastery, from the octaves of the Ascension to the 
morrow of tiie Holy Trinity. In this reign the possessions of the 
Ablicy were rated at as high a sum as 12321. 14s. 4|d. about the 
VoL. VII. April, 1807. L11 same 
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same time it appears that tiie Abbev lands were coinpiited to roiil.iin 
upwards of 11,860 acies. Thomas JIundcn, the next Abbot, liad 
a license from Henry tiie Fourth, to make a journey to the Holy 
Land, as apjwars from the I’aleiit Rolls of that year. The last 
Abbot was John E\sf.i\ who, with thirty of Ins Monks, suirendercd 
the Abbey to Henry the Eijudith; but not, a» tradition report^, til! 
they had been terriiied into tliateneasure by the siiihi of two pie<c- 
of ordaanee, jilante.d on a neiirhbourin" hill. At that period, anno 
lady, the aiinuul revenues of the Abbey amounted, aecordiii" to 
Dugdale, to Ul3l. 1+s. Hid. thiMiett amount was 1C7 ll. U'.'. 
lO^d. 

Among the privileges possf'ssed by this founilation, was that of 
Coinage, which had been originally granted by King Athelstan, but 
which seems not to have be« n exercised snbse<[uent to the reign ot 
Stephen. On the day of the translation of St. .Augifstine, in the 
year 1271, thtiing a vkdent tempe.sl of thunder, liglitning, ainl 
rain, which lasted a whole day and night, the buildings of the 
.Abbey were greatly damaged, and would have been (piite over¬ 
whelmed by the floods, according to the opinion of tin-Chronk h r, 
had not ‘ the virtue ot' the Saints who rested there withstood the 
force of the wati-rs.’ 

•Soon after the Dissolution, the principal bnildiiigs were siripjred 
ol their lead, and some of them leil to perish hy degrees; but the 
destruction was areeleialed by entire editiees being occasionally 
pulled down, anti the natterials converted to ditlerent uses. The 
(irealCiate, with the adjoinijig builtiings to the sonth, and some 
others, were, howevt'r, kcpTstatjding; and Henry the Eighth is said 
to have converted tintm into a I’alace for himself and his siicees- 
sors; and to have hatl the Abbey lands, which immciliatolv adjoin- 
cil to the. precincts, inclosed as a park lor ‘ deer, and hea-ls of 
chase.’ Queen .M;irv giauleil the Abhey demesnes to (Cardinal 
Pole, after whose tleath they reverted to the. Crown, ami, in the 
year 156' !-. wer<»given let Henry Lord Cohham, by Queen ICliza- 
betb, who kept her court here for several days during her ‘ Royal 
prtigress' in the ye:ir 1573. On the attainder of Lord Cohham, 
in ItiO-.!, James the First granled this demesne to Robert Cecil, 
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iflonvards Earl of Salisbury, at tlie annual rent of 201. 13s. 4d. 
I'lie next possessor .vas Edward Lord Wotton, who wa.s owner at 
the time of the iioptiuK of Charles the First with the Princess Hen¬ 
rietta, which were consuinnialed in this Abbey, on the l.'Jlh of 
June, Thomas Lord Wotton, who died in 1()30, bequeath¬ 

ed this estatf; to Mary, his uidow, for life, with remainder to his 
four <lauf;hters and co-lioiresses;* she apjiears to liave constantly 
resided here; and from her the rcmaininix buildings obtained the 
name of Ludt/ IVoiton's Palace. After her death, this estate was 
on a |>artitiou allotted to Anne, youngest daughter of the late Lord 
Wotton, who married Sir Edward Hales, Bart, of W'ood-Churcli, 
in this eoinity; and their descendant, the present Sir Edward 
Hales, Bart, of St. Stephen’s, is now owner. 

The immediate precincts of the .Abbey* included a circumferenre 
ol about sixleen aercs, the walls surrounding which arc mostly en¬ 
tire. The we.st front extended to the length of 250 feet, and had 
agate at each extremity: tlicse gates are yet standing, together 
%^ilh the buildings adjoining to the principal one, xvhkh were inha¬ 
bited by the Uidy Wotton; hut which, for a number of years, 
have been oecupied as a public-house. St. Augustine’s Gate, 
which w.rs the grand entrance, is a very elegant structure, though the 
interior is most woefully dilajiidated, il having been converted into 
a brewery. Tlie front consists of a <eatre, united by octagonal 
towers, which rise above the roof in lolly turrets, finished by a 
rich < omicc ;iud battlement, and |)icr<:ed by small and highly-orua- 
incnted windows; under the cornices are various heads, of much 
expression and character; and others, of similar execution, adorn 
the angles within the turrets. In the spundrils above the entrance 
arv li, witliiii quatrefoil recesses* surrounded by circles, have been 
slatucs, now greatly broken and defaced: in the middle compart¬ 
ment arc two handsome windows, each divided into two trefoil- 
headed lights, with a cinquefoil in the centre of the arch above. 
Between these windows, and on each side, as wrtl as on the corre¬ 
sponding faces of the towers, are ornamental arches and nkhes, 
having trefoil heads, and pyramidical canopies. These connect 
with a cornice, charged with numerous human heads of excellent 
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sculpture. Above, on the flat of the gate, is a double range of 
trefoils, in reversed positions, scparateti from each other by a zig¬ 
zag line; and over these is a bandsoine embattleiuent. Tlie wood¬ 
en doors have been finely carved, in a style corresponding with 
the ornaments of the slone-work. The vaulting within the en¬ 
trance has been curiously groined, but is strangely disfigured by 
the smoke and steam of the brewery. The large room over it Ins 
been converted into the city Cock pit; and so singular are the 
changes wfaicii the diflereiit parts of this foundation have under¬ 
gone, that we find a fives-court, a bowling-green, a skittle-ground, 
an Hospital, and a Gaol, within tlie circuit of tlie walls. The 
other entrance, railed the CcTnelcry Gate, from its communicating 
with the ancient burial-grouiu), has recently been murJi altered, to 
adapt it to the purposes of a modem dwelling, and now presents a 
most incongruous as|)cct. It never, however, was so bcautiftd as 
tlie former gate, though of subsequent erection; it having been 
built in the reign of Richard the Second, and previous to the year 
1391* by Tfaojnas Ickiiam, Sacrist of the .4bbey, at the charge of 
46'6'I. 13s. 4d. St. AugiLstine’g Gate was erected iu the time of 
Abbot Fyiidon, between tlie years ^297 and 1309, most probably 
at the expense of the Convent. 

The remains of the Abbey Church, though so greatly re¬ 
duced as to render it very ditiieuit to trace the extent and form of 
the entire edifice, are extremely interesting, as they furnish us with 
an unquestionable specimen of early Norman architecture, and this 
of a rich and elegant kind. These ruins, iiMle|iendent of tlic Nor¬ 
man work, are chiefly confined to the mere walls of the cast cod 
and south aisle, which appear to have been rebuilt iu the latter 
part of the fourteenth century. ‘The west end has the name of 
Mllielbert’s Timer; though from what cause, unless in vencraticui 
of hi$ memory, is uukiiowu. This, which is the ancient |)art, is a 
loAy and elegant ruin, e.xhibiting various ranges of semicirculiir 
arches, son:c of •tliem intersecting each other, and being curiously 
adorned by mouldings and ornamental sculptures. The difEeri^t 
parts display much tancy; and thougii the wails are veiy ntassh-e, 
yet the exuberance, and general cast, of the ornaments, giwf this 
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remain a far greater air of liglitiicss and proportion, than is obser¬ 
vable in most other Norman bnihlings. The remains of the anci¬ 
ent Camp.unile, or Hell Tower, which stoo<l about sixty feet from 
ti.e Church, loo ai ds the south, and the walls of w hieii were of 
va-t tliickuess, were wlioilv removed in the year 1793, though not 
witiio.it einplovini; llie. comhiiied eli'orts of ‘200 men. 

Vvlieii Au"ust:ue and King Kilieibert founded this Abbey, it was 
with the intenliou that it should Ire made the place of their own 
sejudiure, and abo of their successors for ever; yet this design was 
conijileK ly frustrated bel’ore the expiration ot'1 (iO years. Previous, 
however, to ArchhisliopCuthbert obtaining the privilege of consecra¬ 
ting a huri.il place vvitliiii the walls of the city, all his jrrederessors 
were inicr.ed in this \hbey; namely, Au"nsiine, Lawrence, Justus, 
.M eililus, lliyioriiis, DeusDedil, 'I’tieiHlore, Brilhvvald,Tatvvyn, and 
Noliielin. Lambert, tlie next but one in Miceession to Ciitbbert, 
wasal-o buried liere ; and totlie memory ofe:ich of those Prelates 
a shtine was afleivv.irds erected ivilhiii the Ah.bey Church. The 
Kings of Kent wlio were interred in llii- f ibrie, were Etbelbert, 
Ladhald, Lrcomberl, Lotliaire, and W ithred: and among the fe¬ 
males ot' the hlooil royal, were the Qneen^ ik'ilha and Liiima; 
and the Princess .Mildrerla, daughter of Lotliaire. Maiiv other 
persons of eminent r.mk iiave been buried here, though not a sin¬ 
gle memorial is now left to tli.'lingiii.sb lli<' places of their interment: 
among them was Juliana, Countess of Huntingdon, llie rich iiifaiiia 
of Kent, who died in 18.sO, and vva.s dejrosited iiia Chantry Chapel 
id her own t'ouiulalion. dedkated to ,Sl. .Anne. 

Hefoie the Dissolnlioii, the luinierous hiiihlings of this Ahhey 
covered a great extent of groniii', as max be easily traced from the 
uiieveiiiie.ss ot tlie surfaee, |)articularly towards the north-east ofthe 
ruins of the C-lmrch,’ On the south side was the eoimiiun Ceini'- 
terx, the greater ivarl of which has been demised to tin' Kent 
and Caiiterlmrv Hospital, erected here by public ^iihscriplion, lie- 
J*H'kh the years 1791 “»d 175)3. In vligging the foundations of 

L n 3 the 

•The city reciinls under ilic date of 1.) 11, mcivtiim that, after the 
diss.'lutidii of (Ills Abbey, the City was supplied with paving and build- 
■iiig stones from its ruins, on p.aying a tritle to the gate-keeper. 
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♦ilc Hospital, tlie workmrn wore much inipcdoil bv consiili-mble 
quantities of iiuman bones: and some years previously to tiiis, se¬ 
veral stone eoftins were discovered in a si'areh purposely made ; 
they were found mostly at the d<‘pth of seseii teef, and eonlaiiied 
perfeet skeletons, wbieh, from the remains of the envelopes, were 
conjectured to be those of ecelesiasties. It seems probable that 
this was a bnrial-"roiuid in the Ilomau times; and 1^'land mentions 
an urn, with a heart in if, that laid been du" uj' near St. I'tinmis 
Lhapil. 'Ibis Chapel, which is a small e<li(i<e, nieasuriii!{ about, 
thirty tcet by twenty-one, and standing near the eastern estremily 
of the cemetery’, has been lonj; considered as an object of' some in¬ 
terest, tlirouoii the Itunuin bricks which appear in its walls. I’he 
Kent and Cantcrlnuy Hospital is a re,s)>ectable brick edilice, con- 
tainiu" eight wards f(»r the reception of patients, with convi nient 
apartments and ollices for the attendants. 'I'lie original pronioter 
of this establishment was William t.’arter, Ksep M. 1). whew j'lans 
being liberally seconded by the gentlemen ol the (ountv, the fli'-i 
stone was laid in June, 1791. since which period betwi en four tnid 
five thou.sand persons har e been relieved by this charity. In the east¬ 
ern part of the Abbey jirecincts a ntw Coiinli/ (,aol is now building 
on an ingenious |)lan, by which thedilVerent classes of prisoners, will 
be kejtt separate; and that extensioti of crime, which constantlv 
fakes place wherever promiscuous communication is allowed, will 
by this means be eifectuallv ))rcvenfed. 

Ihe ruins of' the Castle are situated oti the south-west sid»‘ of 
the city, tiear the. entrance Irom Ashford. Kilburne, whose autlus- 
rity in this instance may be regarded as very tpie.stionable, asserts, 
that Julius Cat-ar erected a Castle on this 5 ]>ol, and that it atter- 
wards obtained the name of ‘ I.odia's Castle,’ Ifotn a Saxon fjo- 
vernor; by which appellation, he continues, ‘ it was excepted by 
Elhelberf crut ot the gratit of lands made to St. Augustine lor the 
foundulion of his Monastery.’ \\ hatever of truth or of error may be 
in this staleme.tit, there can be no doubt that tlie present fdrtres' 
was erected by Ibe Normatis, and incest jiroliably by William the 
CoiKjucror, a.s the Domesday Rook preoes it to have heeii sfandiug 
at the time of the survey. The outer walls included an extent of 
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snnic«lja( more Ilian four acres, ami were Mirronmlcd by a ditch; 
but the rormor have been mostly pnlletl down, ami the ditch tilled 
uf). The present remains, which are those of the Keep, evince a 
similar decree of ii)f;enuity, and cautions policy, as the Keep at 
Rochester; thon;;!i the Kroinid-)ilan of this fortress is essentially 
ditrerent. Its form is nearly square; its length being eighty-eight 
feet, and its breadth eighty; tf!c prese-nt height of the walls is 
about tifty feet; bnl of what heiglit it originally was, is uncertain, 
as the upper jiarl is destroyed. The interior was divided into 
three part-, by two strong walls, which were continued trom the 
fonmlalioiis to the roof: tlie iiihhlle division appears to have been 
opeii; those at tlie sides contained the apartments. The commur 
nieations lielween the difl'erenl parts were maiiitaiiied by galleries, 
formed in jlie tincliiiess of the walls, ami going round the entire 
fortress. 'I’lie state ajraitments ap|iear to have been on the third 
door, where the arriiitectiire is more onianienta!; and the openings, 
or windows, larger than in any other [r.irt: the doors below this, 
were lighted only by .small loop-holes. The original entrance 
seems to have been at the west end ol the north east side, where 
llieie is a large arcli at a considerable height, now stopped uj», 
whieli communicated with an inferior door-way, enriched by zig¬ 
zag and other iiioiddings: the present entnuues have probably 
been formed by enlarging tlie loop-holes. Here, also, as at Ro¬ 
chester, w.ts a ^^ell of very neat masonry, ascending to the top of 
the Keej), ami eoiuinunicating with every floor.by open arches. 
An extensive Malt-house, and other buildings, have been erected 
on the site of the wall and ditch, ami other [.arts of the Castle- 
yard ; the norfh-western divijion of the Castle has been for some 
years occupied as a depot for militaiy stores. The principal walls 
arc eleven feet in thickness. 

The out-works of this Ibrtress were extended by Henry the Se- 
coml, w ho caused certain kuid, ‘ held by one Azelilha of the Prior 
of Christ Church, to be taken iu to fortify the Castle, and for 
whicli certain other lands were assigned to her iu exchange.’ lu 
the twelfth ol’ Henry the Third, Hubert de Burgh, Earl of Kent, 
had a grant of the Castles of Canterbury, Dover, and Rochester, 
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for life; and in tlic same vcar he was iimde Governor of all llie 

Umc; but hi the iixteentli of the same icigi; he was reinosed, lo 
make way /or Stephen de Segmve. In the fhiie ot l-jiwaril the 
First, this Castle was used as a coiiiinoii gviol, and it coiitimK'<l lo 
be so approjwiated till (lie latter end of tlie reign of Kli/ahetJi; 
and the assiaes for the county were frequeiilh held here. James 
the First, in the latter part of his-reign, granted this Castle, and 
its appurtenances, to a family named Watson; and ilies have since, 
had several possessors, both by purchase and otherwise. The pre¬ 
sent owner of the Castle is Mr. Thomas Cooper, w ho resiiles near 
it. The new road to .>V.shford, tlial was made by public suijscrijv 
tion about the year 1790, crosses what was formerly the Castle- 
yard, and irasscs over the site of the auclenl Koiaau arch, called 
Wortli-gate, which was removed on that occasion. 

About 300 yards from the taslle to the south-east, is a high 
artificial mount, of a circular tbrm, bounded on the south by tlie. 
City Wall, which seems to have been here formed into an angle, 
purposely to include this eminence. Its origin has been gem ially 
assigned to the Danes; yet, however, the name of Dane Je/oi, or 
Dungeon Hill, may be supposed to corroborate this oitiiiion, it 
may be presumed lo be the work of a more distant period. .About 
two-thirds of the base was ciicompasse<l by a broad and deep ditch, 
that was filled np during the years 1790 and 1791 > when the an¬ 
cient and venerable cliaracler of thi.s eminence was wholly de.stroy- 
ed by incongruous aiterutions; which, however they may he con¬ 
sidered as improvements by the many, cannot be ronicinplulcd 
by the antiquary without regret. In the above years, the sides 
of the hill were cut into serpi'utiiie walks, so as lo adjnit of an 
easy ascent to the summit; and were also connected with a terrace 
formed upon the top of the high niiiqiarl within the wall, and ex¬ 
tending to the length of upwards of 6'Ot) yards. Additional walks 
were made in the udjare.iil field, and a double row of’ limes planted 
at the sides of th^ principal one, which is about 370 yards long, 
and unites with the terrace-walk at each end.* Several Roman 

and 

• These alterations were executed at the sole cost oftlie late James 
Simmons, Esq. bookseller and banker of this City, whose well-judged 
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and other ancient coins were found in filling up the ditch; toge* 
tlicr wilJi u spear-headj and some brass or bell metal spurs.* The 
views of the Cily, and surrounding countiy, from the summit of 
the mount, are extremely fine, as well as from the terrace, which 
occasions tJiis sjK>t to be much frequented in fine weather; and it 
has now Irecome the most tushionable Promenade in Canterbury. 

Immediately ojqTOsitc to the Dungeon Hill, on the south, and 
abutting on the high road which runs close to the City Ditch, is 
the Miuior of DANE John, or DrNGEON, so called from linw 
immemorial. Here, also, are some remains of ancient Fortifica¬ 
tion, \\ liich seem to Irave formed a kind ot outwork for the better 
dctiaiee of the Dungeon Hill, and consist of a lesser mount, now 
rlivided into two parts, with a ditch and embankment. This Ma¬ 
nor was possessed by a family named* Chiciie, from the time of 
Henry the Second to (hat of EJward the Fourth; but the tithes 
belonged to the Hospital of St. Laurence in Canterbury, together 
with those of dOO acres of land adjacent, as appeared in evidence 
in the tliirteenth of Edward the Second; in consideration of these 
tithes, John Chiche, the then Lord of the M<u>or, was to receive 

“ in 

expenditure on this and other occasions, connected with his general 
conduct, had so secured to him the approbation of his fellow citizens, 
that he was returned without opposition to the present Parliament, as 
one of die Burgesses of Canterhury. For several years previously to 
his decease, however, he had relinquished every concern with this 
estate, through a disagreement with the guardians of the poor; and for 
some time, the plantations and walks were utterly neglected. At 
length, about ISCW, they were repaired at the expense of theCorjJora- 
lioii, to whom the ground belonged, and by whom it was then “ap¬ 
propriated in perpetuity to the public,’ and endowed with the sum of 
(iOl. annually, payable out of the City Chamber, for the constant 
“ maintetiance and support of the terrace, walks, and plantations.” 
In the (i'lliiwing year, a stone pillar was erectcB on the top of the 
*nioum by subscription, as a memorial of the public services of Mr. Sim¬ 
mons, and particularly of his ‘ generosity’ in adapting this “ Field and 
IJili’ to the public use. 


* Kentish Register, Vol. II. p. 273. 



“ in autumn for his servants, five loaves of bread, two pitchers 
and a half of beer, and half a cheese of fouritenee; and lie him¬ 
self ivas entitled to vnum par Cliirothecurum ferinarum, one pair 
of leather gloves, and one pound of wax in candles; and for his 
servants, three pair of gloves.” In the reign of Henrv the Eighth, 
tins estate having passeil through several hands, was purchased bv 
Sir John Hales, a Baron of the E’xehei|UDr, whose son. Sir James 
Hales, a Judge of the Cuininon Pleas, resided here in the lime of 
■Queen Mary, and, through some unea.siness in tho.se ticklish limes, 
went and drowned himself iii the river near St. -Vlildrcd’-s, in 
Ihe ancient Manor-House was pulled down about the vear 17 6-, 
by lliumas l.ec Manier, Esq. by who.se family the Manor had 
been purchased in the year 16'S0: his .son Henry, of Walsingliam 
Abbey, in Norfolk, the late owiiir, died unmarried about two 
years ago, when the Manor passed to his ilevisees. 

rile original Malh ot C’aulerbury appear to have been construct¬ 
ed by tlie iloiiuins; though, from the numerous alterations whieli 
have taken jilace, hut tew remains of the wurkmaiisliip of that 
people can now be traced. Wlictlicr they underwent any changes 
in the Saxon limes, is not recorded; yet, as Arebbisboj) Liinfrane 
is stated, both by Lainbard anil Stow, to have been a great bene¬ 
factor towards the repairs, it is probable they were paitly destroy¬ 
ed during the Dani.'b irruptions. Queen Eleanor, mother of 
Kicbard the First, gave orilers Ibal this city should be fortilied 
* with ditches, walls, and fortresses,’ in the time of the cajiliviiy 
of that Prince when on his return from the Holy Land, and com¬ 
manded that ‘ all the inhabitants should he com|H*Iied to labour 
in the work;’ but as this eoinmand was thought to infringe on the 
privileges of tlie Monks of Christ Church, she issued her Letters, 
stating, that ‘ the vassals or servants of tlie Prior, did not labour 
from right or custom, but at the earnest iiitrcatics of the. Queen,’ 
and tiiat their so doing, ‘ sliouki never be construed to the injury 
or disadvantage ofHhe Cburcb.'* 

Ill the reigu ol llicliard the Second, the walls were again repair¬ 
ed, the King himself giving 250 marks tow ards the exjienses. The 

West 

^ See Semner’s Appendix, No, II. for a copy of the original record* 
vviiich is still prcitTved In Archivis Eedesiw Cunt. 
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West Ciite, «ith tliat part of the wall extending thence to the 
North tiat<\ was lebuilt soon allerwartis, at the charge of /Irch- 
bishop .Siulbiiry. who is said to have intended to rebuild the whole 
wall; but was prevented I'roin executing this design, by his un- 
tiinelv death. A more extensive reparuliuu was made in the reign 
of Henry the I'ourlli, the expences of which were rlefrayed by a 
general tax levied on the whole*city; on which occasion the King, 
bv his writ of jnivy seal, anthoii^'ed the citizens to purchase ‘ lauds 
and fcneinents to the annual amount of '.’Ol. and ga\e them also 
the right of building on all the waste gronnd within the city,’ for 
the pur|>ose. of enaiiling them to ‘ inaintain for ever, the wall and 
ditch which they had then begun.’ Some partial re|rairs were 
tnhsetpieiitly made; but the whole is now', and has long been, in 
:i dilapidated and ruinoii,s state, excepting that part which coh- 
uccts with the Cathedral precincts, and has been re[)aircd at the 
cost of the Dean and Chajtter. The ditch, which was 150 yards . 
wide, has been partly tilled up, and the site built on: other parts 
have been » on\erled into garden-grounds, which are held under 
leases granli’d by the Corporation, to whom the whole belongs. 
On the west side, the ditcii was discontinued, the vicinity of the 
river Stour reudeiing it unnecessary. The walls included a cir¬ 
cumference of nearly one mile and three quarters: they were d«y 
fended by twenly-one square and semicircular towers of considera¬ 
ble strength, tliougfi now mostly in a state of ruin. In some parts 
the walls arc almost wholly ot" ciialk, faced with flint; in others 
they are construclcdwilh a grout work of chalk and stone iutcriuixed. 
The facings of that part built by Archbishop Sudbury, are of 
Mpiared stones; the general Uiickness is from six to nine feet. 

'I’lie principal entrances were by six Cfutt:/!, named West Gate, 
North Gale, Hur-Gate, St. George’s Gate, Hiding-Gate, and Win- 
cheap Gate ; the latter having been built in the room of the an¬ 
cient Worth-Gate, wliicli liad been long stopped up prior toils 
late removal. t)f these only the West Gate is now standing: 
through this fabric, which has been already nreiilioiied as erected 
at the exi>cn.se of .\rcliliishop Sudbury, in the leigii oi* Uiciiard 
the Sr coiid, passes the high London road; it is a lofty, spacious, 

and 
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and well-btiiU structure of stone, and consists of a centre, flank¬ 
ed by round towers, wliich have a stately and dignified appear¬ 
ance. The whole summit is embattled, and the entrance is de¬ 
fended by machiedafions: the place for the portcullis is still per¬ 
fect. The western branch of tlie rher Shnir, which flows in trout 
of this gate, ami in the bed of which tiie foundations of the towers 
are partly laid, is here crossed by a bridge cjf two aiches, !>elong- 
ing to the Archbishop. From the tune of Henry the Sixth, tins 
gate has been use<l as the City.Pritnn, both for (riniinals and 
debtors; and to render it more convenient for this pinpow, va¬ 
rious alterations and repairs were made in the inferior about the 
year 179-f. The Ridin^-Gate, which has hetn rc'-enlly pulled 
down, and the jilaee of which is nmv occupied In a mo'h rii an h< 
crossed by the terrace-walk tha^ was fortmd on this part of the 
city wall in the year 37J)0. nninediately adjoined to an ancient 
arch of Homan brick, beneath which lan the ancient Watling 
Street. Si. Geor^'e’s Gale was built about the year 1470, as a 
more direct entrance into the city from Dover, than the gale w hn h 
has been just mentioned: in its geueial form it was similar to West 
Gate, and had been long approjiriated to contain the large reser¬ 
voirs from which the city was sii]>|ilied with water: milhir its uli- 
Kty, however, nor its senerable character, couhl jirescne it from 
the rage of modem innovation, and it was wholly levelled with 
the ground in 180i: Bur-Gate, w'hicli had been rebuilt w.tli 
brick, with stone coins, in the year 1475, was mostly demolished 
a few years before. North Gate forms the princijial entrance from 
tbe Isle of Thanet. Besides these entrances, there were several 
posterns. , 

Besides tlie splendid foundations of Christ Church and St. Au¬ 
gustine’s, there were many other Beligions Houses ami Hospitals 
within the walls and suburbs of this City. The Houv of the 
Grey or Franciscan Friars, was situated in the meadows on 
the bank of the .Stour, at a short distance southward from St. 
PeteFs-Strect: some low walb and ruined arches of the buildings 
are all that now remain. These Friars were settled here soon after 
their arrival in England about the year 12'20. Within their 
Church, which b now wholly destroyed, many eminent jicrsons 
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were interred. At the «lissoluUon of the. Monasteries, the 
revenues of this foundaliou, according to W^ver, were valued at 
3yl. 12s. Sid. per annum. On the opposite side of St. Peter-Street 
was a Convent of Black or Dominican Fkiaes, founded by 
ArehI)ishop Laiigtoii, and Henry the Third. The original charter 
granted by the Kitig, is dated in 1236; and was the first that tvas 
ever made to this or<lcr of Friarj in England. The buildings ori¬ 
ginally formed a quadrangle; but the Hall, which is now a Baptist 
iMeeting-house, is almost the only part that remains: one side 
forming an ancient mansion, was taken down in 1800. One pf the 
entrances, a curious flint Guuwty, that had been elected in the 
reign of Edward the Tliirtl, was standing till about tlie year 1787, 
when the late Rev. Vi. U. Byrche, the then owner, was obliged to 
pidl it down by order of the Commissiqiutrs under tlie new Paving 
Act, because “ it looked ruinous* Some elegant pointed arches, 
of flint also, that supported a bridge, furniing a communication 
across the Stour, on the banks of which this Priory was built, were 
lately undermined in deepening tlie river.* In the Church, which 
was demolished in the reign of Elizabelli, was buried the famous 
Sir Simon Burlty, Lord Warden ot the Cinque Ports, and Governor 
of Dover Castle. On the soutli side of St. George's-Street, nearly 
opposite to Canterbury-Lane, was a House of VVhite or Augus¬ 
tine Fkiaks, who settled here about tlie year 1.325; and one 
of whom, an iuuiate ol' this House, was the celebrated Jokn Cap~ 
£ravf, who was Provincial of his Onler, and is much cominended 
by Pitseus for his talents and writings. Sir Jofiu Fineux, Lord 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas in the reigns of Henry the 
Seventh and Eightli, was a liberal benefactor to this foundation : 
the Gateway fronting the street is yet standing, and now forms a 
residence for Mrs. Knight, w idow of the late Thomas Knight, Esq. 
M. P. for Kent. 

In St. Pelcr'.s-Strcet, on the same brancli of the Stour on which 
the Convents of the Grey and Black Friars w#re situated, is the 
Hospital of East Bridge, called also^the Hospital of St. 

Thomas 

• An Engraving of these Arches, and anotlicr of the Gateway, have 
been given in the I'opographical Miscellanies, among the papers relating 
to this county. 
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Tliomns the Martyr, from a constant tradition which ascribes it» 
origin to 'Dionias Bccket. Archbishop Stratford, in the year 1342, 
framed a new set of sfatutes for its governmciif, in which, jil’tcr 
stating, that tliis Hospital was built ‘ for the reception and susten- 
tation of poor Pilgrims that should come to Canterbury,’ he or¬ 
dains, that there shall ‘ be twelve beds, convenient to lod^e the 
Pilgrims in, constantly kept under the care of a woman of honest 
rejwrt;’ that * 4d. a day shall be regularly expended for the 
sustenance of the Pilgrims, who, if in good health, shall be en¬ 
tertained only for one nightand that, ‘ if there should not be a 
sufficient resort of Pilgrims in one day to reaiuire the expending the 
whole 4d. the remaining part shall be laid out freely on another 
day, when the resort of Pilgrims shall be greater; so lliat for 
every day of the whole year, the intire sum of 4d. shall be care¬ 
fully and faithfully exitended.’ This Hospital had several liberal 
benefactors, among whom was Hamo de Crfeve-cueur, and 'riiomas 
Lord Roos, of Ilamlake; by the former of whom, the Church, 
and by the latter the Manor, of Blean, were added to its endow'- 
ineuts. Prior to these gifts, however, even as early as King John’s 
time, the revenues of another lloipital, that bad been founded by 
one William Cokyn, on the opposite side of St. Peter’s-Slreet, near 
the gate of the Black Friars, were consolidated with its own, by a 
grant of the founder. From the return made to the Commissioners 
of Henry the Eighth, it appears, there was a neat Chapel in this 
Hospital, dedicated to tlie Virgin Mary, which was staled to lie a 
* Parish Cliurcliand it was probably from this circumstance that 
it then escafied su|)pression. In the time of Elizahelli, Archbishop 
Parker, having recovered hack most of the kinds and tencmeuts of 
this Hospital, which had got into private bands, framed a new set 
of ordinances for its government, in which, instead of providing 
for poor Pilgrims as formerly, he directed that the Hosjiiial should 
be opened for the reception of “ poor and maimed Soldiers, who 
ghould pass backxvards and forwards through Cantcibuiy.’ He 
also ordained that $ Free-School should be kept within the Hospi¬ 
tal ; and that two Scholarships should he founded out of its reve¬ 
nues, in the University of Cambridge. These exertions of Arch¬ 
bishop 
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bisliop Piirker proved insufficient to protect this roiiiidation from 
courtly rapacity; for, soon after his death, a grant of it was ob¬ 
tained Iroin the Queen under false pretences, by one of her Gen¬ 
tlemen Pensioners, named John Farnliam, who (juiokly alienated 
the whole estate for the sum of 5501. and the release of a debt. 
Jlhortly afterwards, however, it was recovered by the reprt;senta- 
lions and influence of Archbishop Whitgift, w ho procured an Act 
of Parliament for apjtropriating its revenues according to new 
ordinances draw n up by himself, and under w hich they still con¬ 
tinue to be expended. By tliese statutes, the management of the 
Hos])ital is vested in a Master, who must be in Holy orders, and 
has the privilege of appointing a Schoolmaster to instruct twenty 
poor children to ‘ read, write, and cast accomptsand it is or¬ 
dered that, instead of providing beds for ‘ poor Soldiers,' as for¬ 
merly, the Hospital should be fittVd up for the permanent recep¬ 
tion of five In-Brothers, and five In-Sisters; and that, afte^ the 
expiration of the twenty years next ensuing, part of the revenue 
should also be applied to the maintenance of an equal number of 
out Brclhren and out Sisters: the buildings of the Hospital were 
likewise to lie kept in profter repair, together with the Bridge called 
King's Brkige, or East Bridge, ou which they are situated; but 
the latter provision has been since departerl from under an agree- 
nrent made between the Master of the Hospital, and the Mayor 
and Coniinonalty of this City, m the year 17h'9, when the Bridge 
was widened to twice its former extent; and it was agreed that 
the southern half only should in future be considered as belonging 
to the Hospital. Various benefactions have been made to the 
Brethren and Sisters of this House since the time of Archbisliop 
Whitgift. TIte buildings, winch are ancient, are of stone, and of 
substantial workmanship. 

In Spital-Lane, leading eastward from Stour-Strcct, is May¬ 
nard’s Hospital, called so by corruption from its founder, 
Mayner lc Riche, who dedicated it to the Bleifted Virgin, and en¬ 
dowed it for the support of three Brelhien and four Sisters, in the 
year 1317. The present edifice was rebuilt with brick, by chari¬ 
table contributions, in the year 1708; the ancient Hospital having 

been 
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been l>Iow’n down in llic great storni in November, 1703. Leonard 
Cotton, Gent, by his will, dated in March, l6’04, be<ineatlicd se¬ 
veral tenements lor the su|>|)ort of a poor Widower and two |M)or 
Widows, for wlioin he had previously fitted up airarinieuts in the 
above Hospital in addition to the former number; an<l various 
other donations have been made to this Hospital by dilfen-nt 'ivr- 
sons. In Lamb-Lane, which forms the continuation of iStour-Sireet 
towards the north, is the Cut/ Workhovse, formerly an Ho.spitai. 
for Poor Priests, founde<l by Simon I^nglon, Archdeaeon of 
Canterbury, and brotlK-r to the Arclibisiiop of that name, about 
the year 1240, The present fabric is of stone, and was built in 
1373, by Thomas W’yke, the then Syndic, or Master, Queen 
Elizabeth granted it to the Mayor and Commonalty of f!an1»‘rl)ury 
in 1574; and it was afterwards converted into the City IhidewvH, 
to which use one part of the btfilding is still appropriated. In I lie 
year 1729, however, the whole Hospital, with ail its appi rtaiiiiiHi; 
estates, was, with the consent of the Mayor, &c. vest« d, hy Act 
of Parliament, in the Guardians of the Poor, for the purjwse of 
forming it into a General Workhouse;* the said Guardians being 
at the same time obliged to engage to maintain and educate sixteen 
poor Blue-Coat Boys that had been previously kept here at tlie 
expense of the City. 

In tlie suburb without Nortligate stood tlie Priory of Si. Gre¬ 
gory, and the Hospital of St, John, both of which were creeled 
by Ardibishop Lanfranc, in the year 1084. Somner says, that 

tlie 

• The poor of this City, &c. are maintained by a rate assessed on 
the inhabitants, according to a lurvey'and valuation made in the year 
1803, and collected at 2s. in the pound on two-thirds of that value. 
The House is under the management of two Guardians, ^hosen annually 
from each Parish, under an Act of Parliament passed in 1720, for the 
better Relief and Empbymcnt of the Poor within the several Parishes 
in this City. The Mayor, and the Aldermen who h.ave passed the 
chair, are also perpetual Guardians, I’he Guardians appoint a Presi¬ 
dent, (who names his Deputy,) a Treasurer, Chaplain, Clerk, Sur¬ 
geon, Master, Mistress, and Schoolmaster. 


The 
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the Prioiy was founded for Regular CMwms of the Order of St. 
Augustine j but Tanner states it to have been founded for Secular 
Priests, and that it was changed into a Priory of Black Canons by 
Archbishop Coiboil. At the period of the Dissolution, its reve¬ 
nues, according to Dugdale, amounted to 1251. ISs. Id. per 
annum; but Speed records them at 1661. 4s. 5^d. Soon after¬ 
wards the possessions of this Priot^ were given to the See of Can¬ 
terbury, in exchange for St. Radigund’s, near Dover; and they 
continued to belong to the Archbishops till the end of ttie last cen¬ 
tury, when they were alienated under the Act for Uie Redemption 
VoL. VII. Apbil, 1807. M m m of 


The Expenses for the Year, ending 30th June, 1803, were at follow : 


. • «£*. r. tf. 

Pay to Weekly Pensioners .... 714 13 0 

Occasional Keiief ..1513 6 3 

Tradesmen’s Bills*. 2752 7 3 

Law.159 10 8 

Salaries.216 13 « 

Master's House Expenccs .... 397 1 4^ 

Clothing to the House People, &c. . 29 12 6 

13 Apprentice Feet. 102 3 0 

4 Gratuities for a Year’s Service . . 4 4 0 

Carriages and Passages. 23 18 3 

Taxes and Sesses. JOlOO 

Removals. 26. 12 6 

Given to those discharged the House . 7 19 


5963 0 0^ 


'Ute average number of Poor in the House during the above time 
was 196 weekly. 


* Of wbicb Butcher's Meat cime tp 

Grocery.. . 

Cheese ......... 

Meal. 


Malt 


*44 8 6 

>49 « 9 

*•5 9 » 

*95 >7 9 

*54 7 « 
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of the Land Tax, ami xold to the late George Gipir^, Esq. Tile 
garden gronnd ami rcinetery lielonging to this foundation, aie 
DOW covering with buildings tor tlie use of llie soldierv belonging 
to the Cavalry Barracks, the stables <tf which have lieen erected 
just without the libertv of the I’ri»)rv, to the north-east. St. 
John's Hospital, which is situated on the ojqsosite side of tlie 
road, is styled by Somner, thS'twiii brotlier* to that of Harble- 
dowu, and with evident pro)iriely, us it has tbe sitnie Master, and 
is governed by the same ordhiaiices. 'Flie present establislinient 
consists a Prior, a Reader, eigliteen In-Brotliers and Sisters, 
and twenty'two Out-Brotliers and Sisters; the present annual re¬ 
venues arc upwards of 3001. Only a small part of the oiiginal 
building is still remaining; the rest liaving been destroyed by a 
'iainentabie fire,’ in thcVeigii of i-kluard tlie Tliinl. 

Jesus Hospital, wiiidi is also situated in thiil suburb, was 
founded under the the will of iiir John Boys, (who resided at St. 
Gregory's,) in 1012, for eight |H>or Men and four Women, which 
numbers were to be increased as tiic revenue sliould become inoie 
productive, 'llie Warden, or priiici]Kil Brother, is, by the will 
of the founder, onlered to U'ach ‘ freely, twenty boys to read, 
write, and cast accompts.’ Tliis number was, in the year 1737, 
increased to tnenty-six, by order of tbe Mayor and Dean of Can¬ 
terbury; and at the same time an additional Brother was addid 
to tbe original number: tbe buildings fonii Uiree sides of a qua¬ 
drangle, 

III tlie suljurtis, or Borough of Long-Port, is Smith's Hospi¬ 
tal, so called from its founder, John Smith, Esq. who endowed 
it for four poor Men, and as many poor Women, each of whom 
has a stijiend of about 8l. yearly. Here, also, on the cast side 
of Chantry-Lane, are some remains of a building called Doge’s 
Chantey, from its founder, Hamon Doge, Official to the Arch¬ 
deacon of Canterbury, in the reign of Henry the Tliird, About 
a quarter of a iiiilf south-eastward from tliis, on tbe south side of 
the W'atliug Street, is St. Lawklnce House, formerly the site 
of an Jloipital, founded by the Ahliots and Mouka of St. Augus¬ 
tine in the year 1137, for a Priest, or Ciiapluiu, a Clerk, and 
2 sixteen 
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si\tcen Brethren and Sifters. It was mtended for the reception of 
such of the inmates of the Abbey, as should become leprous, or 
contagiously diseased, &c. and it continued subordinate to that liuuse 
till the Dissolution. Sir William Hooke, who became possessed 
of tliis estate about the time of Charles the Second, was father to 
the gallant Admiral, Sir George Rooke, who retired here in the 
latter years of his life, and gave it* tiie iauciful appdiation of ‘ The 
Kook's Nest.’ Its present possessor is Mrs. Graham. 

Still nearer to the city, upon this road, stood the NuKNEKY 
of SV. Sepulchre, which was founded by Archbishop Anselm about 
the year 1100, for sisters of the Benedictine Order, and made 
subordinate to the Abbey of St. Augustine. This Cmivent became 
famous about the period of the Reformation, from the pretended 
inspiration of one of the Nuns, nanufd Elkabetk Barton, but 
more generally called the Jloly Aiaid of Kent, who being tutored 
by the Monks, alTectcd to be endowed with the gift of prophecy, 
and endeavored to excite a spirit of insurrection against the mea¬ 
sures which the King was then pursuing in respect to his divorce, 
aud to the suppression of Religious houses. For this offence, she 
and her accomplices were attainted of treason in the twenty-fifth of 
Henry the Eiglitli; and herself, with seven others, among whom 
was Richard Dering, Cellarer of Christ Church, were executed 
at Tyburn. At Uie time of the dissolution of the lesser Monaste¬ 
ries, the revenues of this Nunnery were, according to Speed, esti¬ 
mated at 381. Ips. 7fd. Dugdale records them at^ 29 l. 12s. 5|d. 
The entrance Gatentiy, and some small remains of the buildings, 
are now standing. Between Dover-Street and Riding-Gate are 
Alms'housei for six poor Women, buOt i|i the year 177.8, by the 
Rev. W. D. Byrcbe, but nol'midowed; and about lialf a mile 
further westward, in W’mcheap-Stre<-f, are Harris's Alms-houses, 
so called from Mr. Thomas Harris, Hop-merchant, of Canterbury, 
who, by his Will, dated in June, 17S<>, devised his five messuages, 
or dwellings, there situated, in trust, for the reception of five poor 
families for ever} and for whose support he bequeathed a farm 
then rented at 2ll. per annum. In St. Petcr-Street, on the south 
side, is Caiman's Hospital, which had been the residence of Mr. 
John Cogan, of this city, who, on his decease, in 1657, bequeath* 

M m m 2 ed 
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ed it for the habitation of six poor widows of clergymen, whose 
maintenance is provided for l\v various small legacies, and dona¬ 
tions from different persons. Some other Alms-houses have also 
been estabii!>he<l in this City; and various donations of different 
descriptions given or bequeathed for the benefit of the indigent, 
have been connected with the respective parishes, though the ma- 
nagemeut of these charities is* principally directed by the Mayor 
and Alderiiien. 

The number of Churciie.s wittiin the walls of Canterbury, in- 
depeiidcnt of tlie Cathedral, is eleven; formerly also tl»ere were 
several otiiers; but these have been pulled down, and theparislics 
to which they were attached united to otliers. The benefices are 
mostly of small value; and on this account four of the parishes, 
the Churches of wliich ar^ now standing, were united to four others, 
in the seventeenth of Ciiarles the First. IJoli/ Cross Church, which 
stands just within West-Gate, is a low but sitacious edifice, con¬ 
sisting of a nave, chancel, and aisles, with a square tower at the 
west end. It was built in the time of Richard the Second, aAer 
the demolition of the old Church of the satne name, which formed 
the upper part of the ancient West-Gate; the King’s license for 
the purchase of the ground bearing date in March, in the third of 
the above reign. In this fabric was a Mass or Chantry of remote 
foundation, to which belonged a Priest and Brotherhood, called 
the Fraternity of Jhetus Masse, which wassu|>presscd in the second 
of Edward the Second, when its revenues were returned at 
1 ll. ps. 8d, anoually. James Six, Esq. F. R. S. an ingenbus 
naturalist and astronomer, lies buried here; he died b 1793 . 
St Alpftage Church is a spadous and resirectabie building, neatly 
fitted up, and containing many sepulchral memorials; among 
which are several for the family of Roberts, of whom Sir John 
Roberts, Knt. died in October, 1658, b bis ses'cnty-first year. 
In the small Cburcli of St. Mary Bredman was buried Sir Paiji. 
Barrett, KnU Sergeant at taw, who died b January, 1685, 
at the age of fifty-three. In St. Margaret's was interred the 
learned William SoMNER, the lustorian, and native of Ibis chy: 
his efutaph on a mural monument of white marble is as follows: 

//. S. E. 
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H. S. E. 

Cvlielmva Somnerut, 
Cantuarieims, 

Saxonicam literaturam 
Civitatis Cantmria Historiam 
(Tenebris utramq. involutam) 
Jllustrarit; 

CantiJ AntiquitSles iiieditantcm 
Eutum iiitercfpit. 

Qficium 

f Deum pietate aeierd 
J Hominas probiiate simpUci, 
Principem jide pi riculosa, 
X^Patrium scriptis immortiUibus 
Jndkutur: , 

Jta mores pntiquos 
Stadium antiquitalis format. 

( Nat. esl Murtij 30, It^OO. 
Cuniuar.* K Omnem atutim egit. 

X^Obijt Martg 30, 1660. 


Erga 


In this Church, also, is u handsome monument in commemoraljoa 
of Sir George Newman, LL. D. Commissary to Uie Archbishops 
Wliitgift, Bancroft, and Abbot, and Judge of the Cinque Ports 
almost tliirty years: Iw: died at the age of sixty-five, in 1627. 

St. Andrnu’s, a modern structure of brick, has been erected 
since 1764, in place of the more ancient Church of the same name 
which stood in the middle of the street, and was taken down un¬ 
der an Act passed in that year. Among the Rectors of thu Parish, 
who were buried in the old Church, and.the memoriab of whom 
were placed in the new vestibule, were tlie Jiev. Thomat and Wil¬ 
liam Swift, ttie great great grandfather, and great grandfatiier, 
of the celebrated Dean Swift: the fornrer died in June, 1592; the 
latter in October, 1624. St. Mary lircding, or Bredin, is a snmli 
ancient structure, stated to have been built by William Fitz-Hamon, 
grandson to Vitalis, who came to England with the Conqueror. 
Several of the Hales family He buried iu this Cimrch: and iiere 
is also a mmoiiai for James Ley, an accompUshed youtli, second 

M m m 3 son 
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son to Sir James Ley, Master of tlie Court of Wartls, and after¬ 
wards Elarl of Marlborough: he died at Canterbury in JtilS, while 
on his journey to the Conlinciit. In St. Maty Magdalen’s Church 
is a sumptuous monument in menmiy of John Whitkihi.p, 
Gent, a liberal benefactor to the poor of this city: he died in 
1691 . St. Mildred’s is a speious and well-built fabric, standing 
near the end of Stour Street, at a little distance from the Castle. 
It was erected in place of ‘ a more ancient church, that was de¬ 
stroyed by fire in the year 1247and consists of a nave, aisles, 
and rhaucel, with a large neat Cha|)cl opening to the latter by a 
high pinted arch on the north side, and communicaling with a 
square tower, that stands between it and the north aisle. On the 
south side is another Chapel, which also opened to the chancel by 
an obtuse arch, now walled up; this appears to have been built 
by the At-vioods, an ancient family, resident in Stour Street, of 
whom Thomas Atwood was Mayor pf Canterbury four times in 
the reigns of Henry the Seventh and Eighth: the walls are of tes- 
selated masonry. Near the altar rails, adjoining to the south 
wall, is a large tomb, covered with a black marble slab, sculptured, 
with the arms and quartcrings of the deceased, in memory of Sir 
Francis Heap, Bart, who died in August, I71(), at the age 
of forty-six! Above this is an elegant mural monument of white 
marble, on a black ground, in memory of Wiiii.iA.M Jackson, 
Es<j. of tliis city, whose death was occasioned by a hurt received 
in riding an unruly horse in April, 17S9- Over the inscription is 
a figure of Hop leaniug on an urn, supposed to contain the ashes 
of the deceased, and inscribed with his initials: above arc bis arms, 
cniblazoncd on a small vase: this monument was executed in 
1790» hy the late J. ^Jacon, 11. A. On the north side of the 
altar is a mural tablet in comiiicmoration of Tuomas Cranmeb, 
Esq. son of Edmund, Archdeacon of Canterbury, and nephew of 
Archbishop Craiuncr: he died inl604. In a conrespouding situation, 
on the south sidf*, is a cenotaph in memory of Sir William 
Cranmer, Knf, (also a relation of the Archbishop,) who 
was bom in tliis Parish, but buried in St. Leonard’s, Bromley, 
Middlesex. He was an eminent merchant; and in the latter prt 

of 
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of liis life, Governor of the Company of Mercliants AJveulurcrs: 
lie «lic<l in Scpleiuber, l6‘y7, in his sixty-scvcnili year. Outhe 
north side of the chancel is n intii-al iiioiHinient, designed by the 
late Captain Riou, in memory of several individuals of theUridger 
tUiiiily. Tlie Chapel of the Atwoods, or \\ ood’s ChajM:!, as it 
was afterwards called, from its having been appropriated to a fa¬ 
mily of tliat name, is now used a| a luinb(>r room. On the south 
side is a neat mural monument fortUe Lady Margaret Haler, 
daughter and heiress of Oliver Wood, Esq. She dic<l in 1577, 
having been marrierl in succession to three Knights; viz. Sir Wil¬ 
liam Mantel, Sir William Haute, and Sir James Hales. At the 
bottom is a genealogicid tree, bearing her shield of arms, with 
impulenu-iits. The slabs in tlic pavement, which covered the re¬ 
mains of the Atwoods, have been long,deprived of their bntsses: 
the whole .Cha|)cl, indeedj is in, a ruinous .state. The other 
Chiirehes within the wails contain little n-niarkahle: they are de¬ 
dicated to Si. Piter, All Saints, and St. Mars^aivt. 

Tlic Ciiurchcs in the suburbs of Canterbury are those of 
St. Dunstau, St. Paul, and St. Murtiii. St. Dunstan's is si¬ 
tuated near the entrance of the City, on the Loudon road, and 
consists of a spacious nave and cluuircl, with a small cliaiiel oj)en- 
ing to the latter by plain poiiiti-d arches springing from ornamented 
cohnmis: at tlm north-west angle is a square tower. In this Church 
was a Chantry for two ctiaplains, founded in the reign of Henry the 
Fourth, by John llopcr, E<q. whose family had long been 'seated 
at Place-hol'.se, or S:. Place, in this Parish, and 

fiom a yoimgt'r hrancli of whom desccialed the lloptjrs, (avrds 
Tejidjam, In the vault beneath tlie Chantry Cha|X’t many of this 
family are deposited ; and hete. also is preserved the Scntl of the 
celebrated Sir 'Ihonuis More, whose favorite daughter, ,M!irg:irct, 
was married to William llo})cr, Esq, and is also interred here. 
Site U stated to have secretly procured the liead of her latlier after 
its exposure on London Bridge, and to have kept it by iier to the 
time of her death, after which it was placed near her cotKii, in a 
niche in the wall, secured by an iron grate. In the Chapel arc se¬ 
veral ipcmitnieiits of the Piopers, together with a helmet, sword, 

M m 111 pibard, 
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tabard, and other trophies. In .St. Diinstan's-Strcef, on the north 
side, is the Claol tor the Eastern Division of the County ; and on 
the same side, somewhat nearer to West-Gate, is a Jews’ Syna¬ 
gogue. Tlie number of tlie Jews is about -tOO, most of whom 
reside in this part of Canterbury. In Si. Paul’s i'/mreh, which 
stands in the Eastern Suburb witliout Bur-(Jate, is a mural monu¬ 
ment in memory of Sir Williaip Rooke, Knt. of St. Lawrence, 
who was imprisoned several years for his loyalty; hut, after the 
Restoration, was made a Deputy Lieutenant of this County, and 
was also High Sheriff of Kent for .several years, in the reigns of 
Charles the Second and James the Second; his son. Sir George Rooke, 
was also burictl here. On a slab in the pavement, are Brasses of a 
male and female, with an inscription and two .shiehLs of arms be¬ 
neath their feet. On the shield below the woman, a less cmballU’d, 
two stars in chief: on the other .sliield, the same arms, imjialiiig, on 
a fess between three boars’ heads erased, three lances: the inScri|v 
tion is as follows: 

dEpitapbium 3 !oanni 0 
^toini armiatri qui 
obtit )rrt)iti° Ji3ot)ttn!id0 

1581 

<Sr8utiitut Ibot tumufo, Joannta life ULtoitnug, 
qui pueroe botuit pteba Latina loquir 
SDuiq’ utbem banc tecir praetor, turbante Piato 
dent popult tt rreni eebiitone bafra 
ipuit Dcu 0 in ebrtett muntiato eaneuine bontt 
Loe{a rreurarnti’, irttor, ibrmq’ tibi. 
dibit S>oniinu«« 

St. Martin's Church, which is situated on a rising ground, at a 
short distance beyond Hhe precincts of St. Augustine’s Abbey to 
the east, consists of a nave and chancel only, with a low tower at 
the west end, the outer angles of which are supported by strong 
buttresses. This edifice appears to have been constructed with 
the ruins of a former building, the walls being composed of a 
confused mixture of flints, stone, and tile : in those of the chancel 
the tiles are arranged with more regularity than elsewhere; a cir¬ 
cumstance that has given rise to an erroneous yet generally re¬ 
ceived 
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wiveu iioiioii, ui mis imrin^ foriiioil a pari of I lie structure ivliich 
Bc<lc slates to have been built beie in the Homan times * Tlic 
style of the architecturi-, however, fiimislies inconiestible evidence 
to the contrary; and it is probalde that llie entire c'difice has been 
erected since the commencenient ol’llie reivn of Henry tlie Third. 
The east window is dividc'd into three trefoil-headed liglits, with 
three quatrefoils rising to the poiijl of the arch above. On each 
side the chance! is a plain lancet window. I'he Font is curious, 
and apparently of Norman workmanship; it is of a circular form, 
and is built of four courses of fine ‘and-slone, fixed fo the pave¬ 
ment in tlie midst of the nave. The two lowermost courses are 
sculptured with small circles interlaced ; the third exhibits a range 
of intersecting circular arches; and the fourth bus a varied onia- 
nient in the Norman style. Before tl»',al<ar-rails is a marble slab, 
inserihed to the menioi^ of SiK Hf-Nry Pal.ufr, Knt. ofHow’- 
Ictts, in this comity, who died in Decemlicr, I hay, in liis forty- 
ninth year. On another slab is a well engraved Bxiss in memory 
of Thomas Sioui;hton, Gent, of Ash, who died in June, 1591: 
lie is represented in armour, with a sword and dagger; and at each 
corner of the slab aie his arms, viz. a saltire between four staples, 
in fess an escallop, a crescent for ditferciice. On a lliinl slab are 
Brasses of a male and a female, with their arms above; and below 
llieiii is a group of six children, with this inscription ; 

QrqufcBcunt sub hoc ^atmare dorpora SSfitbadia jrtauncr0, 
<lEenttO0i, ct ufcotia riua, .^iiiae SSHifliclmi 

armtai’. tnuliet 4, hit, g". Jstmarii 1*87 Detteiserunt; Sni* 
mat cotio jFumitur, 

Against the .south wall, within the altar-rqils, is a large tomb and 
mural monument, svilh a I.aliii inscription, in niemoiy of John 
Lord Finch, Baron of Foidwiih, who died in the year l6'6’0, at 
the age of seventy-seven. 

On the eastern branch of the river Stour, and just within the 
city wall, is a spacious and lofty flour-mill, rtilled Abbot’s Alill, 
from its having been erected either on, or iiiuiiedialcly contiguous 

to, 

See bcfoiT, p. 701; and Bede Eccles. Hist. Lib. I. cap. 25, 20. 
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to, Ihc site of ail aiu-ieiit mill of tlie same name, iliat was so de- 
nomiijalod through its havinj; been "ranted to tlie Abbots of St. 
Atigii'liiie’s by King .Stephen. Tlii.s structure was creeled at the 
charge «tf tiie late Mr. Siiniuous, and Mr. Kovle, who obtained a 
lease of the j>reiiii.>ies from the Corporation, and expended between 
7 and 80001. on the improvements of this part of the estate. 
The idans were furnished by tla: late Mr. J. Siiieatoii. and the 
whole building exhibits an iiiconlestible proof of the pre-eminent 
talents of that celebrated mechanic and engineer. It is of a qua¬ 
drangular form, its sides measuring sevciity-two feet by fitty-two 
feet live inclicsj its height to the vane, is nearly H)0 feet; it con- 
tairrs six working-floors, and Iras an observatory on the middle of 
the roof, forming an octagon of sixteen feet in diameter. “ To 
the grinding-floor tlie walls are substantially built of brick and 
stone; from thence to the eavos the building is conlumed with 
massy timber, covered with planed wealhcr-hoarrling, handsomely 
and nnifonnly sashed, with a bold block-cornice; the whole roof is 
covcrecl with slates. The wheel-thoroughs are accuralely carved, 
and lined with jointed Portland stone. The two water-wheels, 
which put the whole inachbery in motion, are sixteen feet in diame¬ 
ter, and seven feet wide; the spur-wheels, whose nuts, arms, and 
siiafts, are iron, carry eight pair of stones, rroni the spur-wheels, 
by & continuation of upright iron shafts, motion is given to the 
coinpUcated machinoiy for cleaning the corn, drc.vsiug the flour; 
and lastly, to the lifting-tackle upon the up|>er floor. Tiic mill- 
works, which ari distitret for each water-wheel, are of iron, where 
it could be pro|)erly substituted for wood; and the whole is finish¬ 
ed with a mechanical accuracy, so much to tlie credit of the .seve¬ 
ral artists employed ui tb^ir construction, that, though the greatest 
fail of water here never exceeds five feet three inches, this mill is 
so {lowerful as to be capable of gruitlbg and dressing into flour 
SOO quarters of com wceklv,’'* 

" “ The 

t 

• Kentish Hcgbtcr, Vol. 11. p. t89. Through rhe facilities anforded 
by this mill, ihe returns from which have been computed at t0,000l. 
per annum, Mr. Simmons was enabled considerably to mitigate the ne¬ 
cessities of nearly a thousand poor families, during the great sc.arcity in ihe 
year 1800, by furnishing them with meal at considetably reduced priecti 
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•' The Wilier of Stur,” says Lelanci, in the seventh volume of his 
Ilincniry, “ hreakelh a lylle above Cantorbiry into ii arines, of 
the »liich one riininielii be West Gate, and the otlier tJiorough 
the Cvte tiiider S. Tlioinas Hospital, an<l iiietcth agajn yn one 
botoin, l>eneth the Cyfe. The river yn one place runneth thorough 
tlie Cyte Wallc, the which is made there with ii or iii areiies, for 
the curse of the strenie.” Tliis i^vcr is supposed to Ir.n c aucieully 
covered a great part of the valley in which Canterbury is situated; 
and it is certain that in former times it was subject to frequent 
inundation; hut a flood is now regarded as an extraordinary occur¬ 
rence. At present, the Stour is only navigable to Fordwicli, about 
two miles below the city; titoughseveral attempts have been made 
to render it navigable since the reign of Henry the Eighth, 

The ('ivil jurisdiction of Canterbury twas in the Saxon times ex¬ 
ercised hyA Fnej'cct, as appears* from certain charters referred to 
by Somner, wherein mention is made of one Aldhune, Hujus d- 
vitntis I'nr/fciiis. In a deed of sale of land in Canterbury, made 
ill 95((, the name of Hlolliewig appears among the witnesses as 
Porigmfa, or Portreve. Early in the next century, the chief o& 
ccr seems to have been styled Prirpositus Regis; and tlie title 
Prrrpositus again occurs iu the Domesday Book. In the reign of 
Henry the Third, the government of the city was intrusted to two 
persons, styled Bailiffs, who, by a charter granted by the King, in 
his eighteenth year, were to be elected by the citizens annually. 
By the same charter the King granted the city to the citizens in 
fee-farm, at the yearly rent of b’Ol. Various nCw charters, will* 
additional jirivilcgcs, were bestowed by succeeding Sovereigns, and 
all of tliein were confirmed by a new charier, given by Eduard 
the Fourth, in August, 1461 ,• in which also, among other new pri¬ 
vileges, he remits a third part of the annual rent, and ordains that 
from that period the City should be wholly separated from the 
County of Kent, and be constituted a County by itself, and so con¬ 
tinue for ever. Previously to this, in 1418, Henry the Sixth had 
granted to the citizens uml commonalty, the liberty td’ chusing a 
Mayor aiiiutally in ])lace of the two Bailifl's, and tliis has contiiiiu d 
^o be the appcliatiou of the chief otlicer to the present time. 

Other 
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Other charters were granted by Henry the Seventh and Eighth, 
Edward the Sixth, Queen Elizabeth, and James the First, The 
charter granted by the latter, is that under which tlie City is now 
governed: it directs that tl»e Corporation should in future consist 
of a Mayor, a Recorder, twelve Aldermen, including a Chamber¬ 
lain, twcniy-four Conimon-Councilincn, including the Sheriff of 
the City, a Town Clerk, a Coroner, and various inferior ofliccrs. 
A Court of Burghmole, for the b«isiness of the City, is held on eve¬ 
ry fourth Tuesday, and is called by summons, and by the blowing of 
a Horn: the lattercustom is of very ancient date, and is mentioned in 
an exemplification of a record now in I he City-chamber, bearing date 
in the thirteenth century.* The arms of the City arc, argent, three 
Cornish choughs, proper, two and one; on a chief, gules, a lion 
passant guardant. Or. The three Cornish choughs were a part of 
the arms borne by Archbishop Becket, who was long'considered 
as the tutelar Saint of Canterbury.f 

This 


» Ilaslcd, Vol. XI. p. 20. 

f The accounts of the City-chamber for the years 1503 and 150t, 
contain the following articles of expense, attending the Pageant 
Thomis the Marlijr, “ Paid to carpenters hewing and squaring of tim¬ 
ber for the pageant, 8d. For making St. Thomas’s cart with a pair of 
wheels, 5s. 8d. Paid a carpenter and his fellows making of the page¬ 
ant, by four days, taking between them by the day, finding themselves, 
I4d.—4s. 8d. For two yax-roughs, weighing fourc pounds and a half, 
5d. For 114 feet of board, bought for flooring the same pageant, 2s. 8d. 
For nails, 7Jd. For tallow for the wheels. Id. For ale, spent Id. To 
four men to help to carry the pageant, 8d. and to a man for his horse- 
hire, 4d. For two bags oT leather, 18d. Paid a painter for painting 
the awle and the head, Cd. For gun-powder bought at Sandwich, 
3$. 4d. For fetching of board from Northgate, 2d. For linen-cloth foe 
St. Thomas’s garment, 8d. For a dozen and a half of tin silver, £»d. 
For glue and packthread, 3d. For two calf-skins, 14d. In size bought. 
Id. For eight dozeff of cades points, 8d. In gold size, Id. For colors 
to mil! the glue, id. Jn a reward given to Thomas Fleaks, for forging 
and making the Knight’s harness, 6d. To John a Kent for the hire of 
a sword, 4d. and for washing an aibe and an amys, 2d. For candles. Id. 

'I'otal 
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This City has been regularly represented in Parliament by two 
Burgesses ever since the twenty-third of Edward the First. The 
right of election is in the freemen, tlie number of whom amounts 
to about 166'0; of these about 9 OO are resident, and 660 non-resi¬ 
dent. It appears from ti»c records preserved in the City-cliamber, 
that when it was customary to give fVages to the Members of the 
House of Commons, the pay of'the Burgesses of Canterbury was 
fixed (anno 1411) at two nhillings a day for earh, wliile such Bur¬ 
gess was absent from his faiitily atteiMliiig his duty. In 1445 tlic 
W'ages were no more than twelve-p-nce a day; two years after¬ 
wards tliey were increased to sixU't'n-pence-, and in 1503, liad 
agiiin been raised to two shillings. In Queen Mary’s reign, the 
Corporation refused to continue this jaiyment any liniger, and tlie 
viages of the Mcmljt'is were then levied by assessment on the in¬ 
habitants 

Total ll. 5s. lOd. The s.amc accounts for 1513 and 1514, contain simi¬ 
lar charges; and for a pair of new gloves for the Saint, al.'O for painting 
the head and angel of the pageant, and for standing of the pageant in a 
ham, to the amount together of 13s. 2d. Also in 1521 and 1522, a 
payment of Is. for a staff and banner to bear before the mores pykes 
and the gunners, on St. Thomas’s Eve.” 

In the year 1500, the expenses of two persons who were sent from 
Canterbury to London on city business, were as follows. ” Drink 2d. 
Two horses, 2s. Supper at Sittinbourne, td. Fire, Id. Drink in the 
morning, IJd. llorse-meat, (id. F'erry, IJd. Two-horses to Graves¬ 
end, 8d. Drink, Id. Dinner, 4d. Barge hire, lid. Hire of two 
mantles, 2d. .\ wherry to Westminster, 4d. Drink, td. Wherry,!^. 
Spent going from Eamlteth, Id. At Londoi^ 2d. Supper for five per¬ 
sons, Is. Drink in the morningr Sd. Fire, Id. Two beds at Billings¬ 
gate, 3d. Hostler, Id. Shipman to call them, id. Their breakfastt, 
lOd. At Welling, 4d. At Hartford, 5d. Supper at Gravesend, I Id. 
Malmsey wine, l^d. Fire, 2d. Two beds, 2d. Expenses in the 
morning, 2d. ilorse-mcat at Gravesend, lOd. Jlorse to Bochestcr, 
4d. At the wherry, SJd. At. Rochester, 2d. Four horses there, 2s. Hd. 
For carrying the mails from Lambeth to London, 4d. The like by wa¬ 
ter to Faversham, Is. and from thence to Canterbury, 104 d. Total of 
the expenses, 17s. 2d.’’ 


In 
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babitJiits at lai^, and were continued to be so raised till tlicsc 
kind of payments were altogether discontinued.* 

In the reign of Edward the First, anno 1271, or 12/2, w-asaniost 
Ttolent storm of thunder and lightning, accompanied by a sudden 
iuundution, which drowned many of the inhabitants of lids cily, 
and swept away many of tlie houses and other buildings.t In 
J3()l, in a terrible wind here,'many trees were overturned, and 
rot>fs and steeples blo\vn down: ‘ so vast was its fury,’ says Thorn, 
* that it seemed as if the whole irame of the universe was inv»)lve<l 
in ruin.’I Another tremendous storm of wind occurred in the au¬ 
tumn of 1780 , when various houses and barns in the environs of 
the cily, were overthrown, and the greatest part of the hop plan¬ 
tations in its neighbourhood de$troyed.§ 

Several sliocks of Kai-thquakes have, at different times, been 
fell in this cily. On the twenty-first of May, in the year 18 S2, 

many 

In the same year, the charges of an entertainment given by the Mayor 
at his own house, are thus particularized. “ Pay for a dinner made for 
Master Poynings when he came to the city by the King’s command¬ 
ment, viz. a dozen and an half of bread. Is. 6d. A bushel of flour for 
baked meats. Is. A vessel of beer. Is. (Id. Two gallons of bastard, 
2s. 8d. Three of red wine, and three of claret, at 8d. per gallon, fs. 
A gallon and a pottle of Malmsey, 2s. For good ale, Sd. A sack of 
coals, Sjrd- Sugar, ^^d. Eggs, 6d. Milk and cream, l^d. Salt flsh, 
4d. A cod, 4id. Another cod and whitings, li. Cd. A turbot and 
three ells to roast, 2s. Apples, Id. Ginger, mustard, and white salt, 
4d. Meat oil, 2d. Rose water. Id. I'or divers spices, Qi, TdJ. To 
the Apothecary at the Bull-stake, for dates, prunes, almonds, comfits, 
and other spices, 2s. 3d. For making the same dinner, 1 Od. In wood, 
fld. Total 11. 7s. Sd4.” 

* Hasted, Vol. XII. Additions, p. 616. 8?o. Edit. 

Lei. Coll. Vol. fll. p. 4IP. Ex. Annal. T. Wike. Thoia, CoL 
1020. Knighton, Col. 2460. 

J 'IKorn, Col. 2122. 

§ Haited’i Kent, Voh XL p. 133. Sro. 
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ntany windows of cliurclies, aud other buildings, were shattered in 
an earthquake, that is said to have extended throiigliout alt Eng¬ 
land : another earthquake, of some violence, occurred in Septem- 
lier, 10'9-. That “ familiar fury," the Plague, has also, at va¬ 
rious times, extended its ravages to this city; and the years 
156’+, 16.9J, 1595, and 1()35, are particularly recojdcd in lire 
registers of its occurrence; in the latter year, it coutinued from 
the Ijeginning of August to the end of October.* 

The memorable Association of the Kentish men in favor of 
Charles the First, which, after various events, terminated with the 
siege of Colchester, and the deaths of Sir Charles Lucas, Sir 
George Lisle, and Lord Capel, hatl its commencement in tin's city. 
The particular circumstance which led to the association, occurred 
on Christmas-day, Ki-t/, when many*of the inhabitants of Can¬ 
terbury, who had assembled to celebrate divine worship according 
to the liturgy of the Cliurcli of England, svere interrupted in their 
design by the PuritaiLs, and at length, at the instigation of the 
more violent of that party, were treated with insult aud |)ersonal 
violence. 'I'his was re.sonleil; and, as a measure of security, the 
insulted persons seized on the magazines, aud placed guards at 
e.acli of the city gales; they would probably have proceeded to 
further e\f remitie>, had they not been influenced by the persuasions 
of Sir \\’illiam Mann, Counsellor Lovelace, and Alderman Savine, 
who, jointly with the Mayor, a zealous Puiitan, drew up ac*lclcs, 
by which it was agicetl, tliat ‘no man sliouUl be molested or ques¬ 
tioned for any thing wliieii hatl been done,’ provitlcd that be ‘ re¬ 
tired in peace to his own habitation.’ The Parliament, however, 
who probably thought that its own authority was involved in the dis¬ 
pute, sent down a regiment of foot soldiers, who entering the City 
in an hostile manner, took down the wooden gates, and burned 
them; and also maile several breaches in the City Wall on the 
west side. Many persons were then taken up on siispicion of be¬ 
ing concerned in the late disturbance, and among them were tjie 
three gentlemen by whose particular exertions it had been quelled, 

who. 


* Ilastcd’s Kent, Vol. XI. p. 131. 
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who, witit several others, were comiuilted prisoners to Leeds Cas* 
lie, near Maidstone, where they were confined upwards of two 
months, hut were then admitted to bail. 

About a fortnight before the ensuing Whitsuntide, they were 
Brouglit to trial under a sj^ecial commission of Oyer and Terminer, 
in the Castle of Canterbury; but the Grand Jury, thougli care 
liad been taken to exrlude freftn it all those who were supposed 
to be any ways disaflected, returned a verdict of ignoramus, to 
the great dispk.isure of tlie. judges; and being again ordered out 
to reconsider the bill, again came to the same <lecision. This was 
so contrary to the expectations of the bench, that some sharp ob¬ 
servations w'erc made on the conduct of the jurors, which ex¬ 
cited so much displeasure, that the latter immediately assembled, 
and, after a long discussion on the political slate of the Kingdom, 
drew up a petition to the Parliament, requesting, in Ihe name of 
all the inhabitants of tire county, that the ‘ King might bcadmiited 
to treat with both Houses in safety and honor;’ that the ‘ army 
might be disbanded;’ that the ‘ sulijects of the realm be governed 
and judged by tlieir undoubted birthright, the known and esta¬ 
blished laws of Ihe kingdom;’ and tliat property be no longer 
* invaded by impositions and taxes.’* 

I'liis 


» This Petition was drawn up in tlie following words: 

To the Eight Honourable the Lords and Commons assembled in 
Parliament at Westminster. 

The humble Petition of the Knights, Gentry, Clergy, and Commonalty, 
of the County of Kent, subscribed by the Grand Jury on the llih of 
May, I6t8, at a Sessions of the Judges, upon a special Commission 
of Oyer and 'I'erminer, held at the Castle of Canterbury, in the 
said County, 

Sheweth, 

That the deep sense of our own miseries, with a fellow-feeling of the 
discontents of other counties exposed to the like sulTcrings, prevaileth 
with us thus humbly to present to your honours these our ardent desires. 

J. That our most gracious Sovereign Lord King Charles, may, with 
all speed, be admitted, in safety and honour, to treat with his two 

Houses 



riiis I’ctition w!»s !i|)|>rovp(l hy most of tlic "vntrv ami clcf]^' 
tlirou"Iiotit Kent, ami il»e many co|»ies of it uhicli were distriltut- 
ed lor siftimture, were ordered to be delise.rcd in at liochester, on 
the cyih of May, Ib'j-S; and iniinialion was given, that all who 
w'idied to alleiid the ])reseiitiiig it to the l^ou^e, .should a.ssranble 
lor that purpose at niackiicatii on the following morning. Br fore 
(his eoidd be a('eon)pli,shed, tlje Speaker of the House of Coni- 
nioiis was ordered t(> send letters to the Lieutenants of the county, 
and otiiers, aiitliorisiiig them to sui>press the Petition, and to seize, 
all those who were most active in its siiirport. These measures 
cM-ited a very strong ferment; and the supj>orters of the Petition 
resolv<‘d to maintain their claims by force of arms; the parliamen¬ 
tary coimnittees having already issued orders for the trained bauds 
ol the roiinly to assemble at their respeclis r^ places of rendezvous. 

' UL. VH. Ai’Kii,, ISO/. -N n n With 

{iomes of Parliament, for the perfect u-ttling of the peace, both of 
(. hiin h and Commonwealth, as also of his own just rights, together 
vMih those of the Parliament. 

II. Filar, for prevention and removal ol the manifold inconveniencies 
octasioiied bv the eontmu incc ot the present army under the command 
of the Lord l airlax, their arrears may be forthwith audited, and they 
disbanded. 

III. Ihat, atrordiiig to tiie fundamental constitution of this Common- 
,sr;dth, we may, for the future, he governed and judged hy the English 
subjects’ undoubted birth-right, the known and established laws of the 
kingdom, and not otherwise. 

I\'. 'I'hat, according to the petition of uur right, our property may 
not he invaded hy any taxes or imposilions whatsoever; and particularly, 
that the heavy burthen of exoise may no longer be continued, or here- 
uiter imposed upon us. 

Ail which our earnest desires, we humbly recomjnend to your serious 
.\msiaerations, not doubting of that speedy satisfaction therein which the 
case requires, and we humbly expect. Whereby we may hope to see 
(what otherwise we cannot but despair of) a speSdy and happy end to 
those pressures and distempers, which continuance will inevitably ruin 
both ourselves and posterities. Your timely prevention whereof, by a 
mutual agreement to wlat we here propose, in order thereunto, shall 
oblige us ever to pray. 
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With this intent thev sei/eil on several <lej>6ls of ainnuiuition; and, 
ill a Mell-attendcd lueetiii!; held at Canterhin v, on the V’dd ol 
May, it was resolved, that lliey hail a riu:ht (o stale their <rrievaiices 
to rarlianient; anil lliat, if eirenmslanees re<|nire(l it, they should 
mareiiwith the ‘ Sword in one hand, and the IVlilion in the other.' 
A ireneral Conin il was then formed, anil Connni'sioners \\ere aji- 
poinled, for the more sale and_^eileetnal eoinplelion of these de* 
sijrn.s. Two reciinenis were ordered to be raised; tlu? one of liorse. 
under the eonnnand of Colonel Hatton, and the other of foot, 
under the coininund of Colonel llobert Hainmoml: large snhscri)ts 
tion.s were at the same time made for the |>aymcnt of the otlieers 
and soldiers. Nearly all the principal inhabitants of Hast Kent 
had now engaged in the assocaation: and their dependants and 
parlizans assembling in foriuidable numbers, they soon fonnii 
f!iem.selves suriieienllv strong to take possession of tbo toasties of 
Deal and Wahner: they also endeavoured to secure the Castle of 
Dover, but in this they did not snrcceil. 

Tlic day appointed to present the I’etition being now at hand, 
the Commissioners assembled :it Rochester, where they received 
notice, that the House of Commons had issued orders to tlie l.ord 
Fairfax to march against them with his army: a general council 
was then held, in whii'h it was determined, that all the t'orccs in 
the interest of those engaged to sn)>port the Petition, should ren- 
ilezvous on Burnham Downs, ahout mid-way helween Roihester 
and Maidstone: this they accordingly <lid, to the number of about 
7 000 , when George fhiring, Eati of Norwich, was declared Ge¬ 
neral. They afterwards adiaiieed to Blackheatb, in expectation 
of reinforcements; but bearing that the. Parliament army was in 
motion, they retreated in two liodies, one of wliicb took post at 
Mauhstone, and was suqnised, and totally routed, on the follow¬ 
ing night, by Lord Fairfax. In this exigency, the Earl of Nor¬ 
wich held a c.onnci! of war, in which it was decided, that the 
main army sliouhl again march on towards London, as, by so 
doing, they should he continually drawing nearer to tlie counties 
of Sussex and Essex, the inhabitants of which liad engaged to 
join in the iissociation. In pursuance of this jilaii, they ijiurched 
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to Dartford, wlifre fliry arrive<J almiit inidiiiglit, and wlier*- 
tiie (jeneral was informed hv a messenger from Essex, that that 
county was ready to join him, 2000 men having been already as- 
senil>led at Bow, and more at Cliehnsford. Tlie, design was now 
liu'tne.d of providing Iwats to convey the army across tlie Thames; 
but the General first wishing to l)e assured whether tl)e aspect of 
afl'airs in Essex was so favorable {is the messenger iiad rejiresented, 
crossed iiiuiself into that county, and was much surprised to find, 
on his arris al at Bow, that no troops w’ere assembled there, or 
ill tlie vicinity, excepting such as were in the interest of the Par¬ 
liament. He therefore rode on to Chelmsford, that he might de- 
teriiiiiie in what degree he could confide in the promises of support 
which had been given him. During his absence, however, from 
his tioops, who had a second time reached Blackheath, and were 
but ill supplied with provisions, such various contradictory reports 
were spread, that the soldiers began to steal away privately, and 
r<'tiic to their own homes, by which means their numbers were 
greatly reiluced. The reniaindcr, though in great confusion, found 
means to cross the river under the conduct of Major General 
Compton, and marched forward over Bow Bridge to Stratford, 
where they met the Earl of Norwich on his return: he immediate¬ 
ly ordered them what refreshment the place afforded, and having 
jKistcil strong guards on the ilifferent passages of the river, directed 
them to (piarter at Stratford till further onlers. Here they con¬ 
tinued five days, awaiting the decision of the Essex gentry, many 
of whom were at leiiglh prevailed on, by tlie 'exertions of Sit 
Charles Lucas, to aid their design. The Kentish men were then 
ordered to march to Chelmsford, and were joined in their way, 
by several parties of liorse and foot. At Chelmsford their num- 
fiers were increased by tlie party of I.ord Capei, from Hertford¬ 
shire; yet even with these additions, the whole body scarcely 
amounted to 4000 men. This force being wholly insufficient to 
willistand the army of Lord I'airfax, whicl^ w'as rapidly ad¬ 
vancing, It was now detennined to retreat to Colchester, where, 
offer enduring a siege of eleven weeks, and sustaining almost every 
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kind !)('privation, tlnv were viinijiflli-ii to MiricndiT.’' Jin' nn a- 
pacitv of the K.)il of Voruicli to w.-rule the iinportaiit diiin - ol 
the (o Mliicll hr hud hrrii i.ii'cd, to liaie hrr’j 

thr (nineipal <'auie ot the l.iihire ol ihi' atloinj*! to ic'loie liie an- 
llion'tv of the Sovcrcii:ii. 

The <lissohitioii of lii li^ioii'^ lIoiiM's proM-d a 'jreal eheek t'. 
the h>ii"-eoutinued pro>|ieiitv of ,thi^ eity; and tin' inhaliilant". l»e- 
ii)” no longer enriched liy the expenditure of pilvrim-;, and other 
slraiii;ers, wlioin the celelirity ot it^ inonaMie in^litulion'. lian at¬ 
tracted for centuries, l)c;;au to experience the e\ il' of j>oveii\ and 
want. From iIicm' causes the jiopulation d<‘creased, and inanx o! 
tlie buildings liecuine ruinous; nor was it till at'ler tlic )iers*'CUlioi. 
of the Protestants in the I.ow Countries, under the Duke i>l Mva, 
in the latter part of the rci"n of Fdward tlii' Sixth, thtil it' Ini'i- 
ness l)e"an to rexivr. (fn tliat occasion many of tin’inhtihiiant' 
of llrabaut and Flanders soneht refnee in Fjii;land, and haviiii; 
obtained the patronai'e of Flizabeth, they settled in diH'erent part.-, 
of the country, carryin" witii them the know!ed"e of tlie various 
manufacinres in which they lead betm ens;a”ed in their native land. 

“ Those who were weavers in silks tind stnfts, made choice of' (';m 
Icrbnry for their Inibitation, where they niiehl have the benefit of 
the rixer, and an etisy connnnnicatioii with the Metiopolis; (in 
this jinrpose they liad the Queen’s letters of liceii'O in her ihiid 
ve.ar, directed to the Mtiyor, for such of them as shotild be first 
approxed by the .\rchbishop, lo remain here for the ]iurpose ot 
cxerci-iii!: their 'trades, so that they did not exceed a certain num¬ 
ber therein mentioned, and as many servants as were necessary to 
carr\ on their business ; and this to be. without any pay from them, 
hindrance, or niolestatibn whateve-r. Those who were then per¬ 
mitted to settle in Cantei lnn v, consisfed of only eighteen lionse- 
keepers, besitles rliildren and servants. On their arrival, they 
joined in a jielition lo the Mayor and Ahlerinen tor the grant of 
certain privileges ,for their eonvcnicncc and protection; and the 

Queen 

’• See tl.e particulars of the .Siege in 'tol. V. p. 301—300. and a full 
Arcoimi of the? Uising in Matthew Carter’s llelation of it, a small tract; 
1 ondon, ttvO, l..’n’.o. .See aho ('(./is, Li'. \ol. I. p. 101. 
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Qiif’i'ti, .11 ;i riiiilirr ii'.'.iik III liri l.imr. ia I ,Vtl, uranlni to tlii-iu 
liii- uiiili'Hroll <>l till' C atiiialr.il < laiicli, ni a (ila' c i,t‘ \un for 
l!n iii'< U( s ail'/ thi ll iiK'cc'Mii'. Alli iniint'i. tin- ju T'i i utioo for 

!' li:.”'iii ■■till.. aliroail. t.'ic iiiiiulicr ofihc'V ivt]ii;ve.i iiiii!- 

tijilir'l si; ('\<i'c(linul\, lliat, ill till’ liuililicr of coininuiii- 

• aiils ill itic W alioiiii Cljun li was iiK i<‘asfi<l l<> .<)0O; and tln ro was 
t alriilalnl to lie ol tlifsc tt'fii"<'i‘s in llio ulioio kinstioni .j213, 
will) well' finiilo't'd in instrni tin” iIk' i',n”lisli in wcasin" silk, cot¬ 
ton, anil woollen ”oods; in coinliinir, spinniii", and inakiii}; dif- 
I' li at kinds ot' saiiis, worsted, cicwcl', ike, Alnmt thu boi^inniiig 
of Charles the Seeond’s leiun, anao there were in Canter- 

hui\ I'Jti master weavers, their whole nninher anioiiritiii" liere to 
neaily l3oii, and ihev einploved 7 English; .so that the King 
thought I'loper to grant ihein a tliin*,er in lo7<>, h\ which it <)))- 
peal', that their nunihei heie i\as tiien hn! hit'.e short of '37)00. 
I5\ tills (h.aler the', were enabled to heeonie a company, hy the 
name and desciiptum ot the Mastir, Wardens, .'\ssist,uit.s, uikI 
I'ellowsliip, ol’W cavers.”' The revocation ot tiie Edict of Naiitz, 
in the \ear Iti.s.'), m casioneit a liesh iiiHux of refugees into thi.s 
coiiiitis, and gieat mimheis of them ag.iin settled'.it Canterhnry, 
wheie, h\ their iadn.strv, and hv inirodiuing new articles ot iiiti- 
nnlai lore, lhe\ l onsideiahlv inij'roveil the condition ol the lalior- 
ing cl.isses, who nosv found full eniployinent in the falirieatiiig of 
hisiriags, hrocadi's, satins, ecc. .''iace that period, the silk trade 
h.is gradnallv declined, t'loia a coiicnrienci- of various circum¬ 
stances, hut paitienlarlv t’rom li;e rapid e\leii'«ion of the cotton 
liranch, through the iiaiKvrtant inventions in inachiiicrv of Sir 
liichurd .Arkwright, and others. To provide lahor for the dis- 
tressed workmen, the luamvfaclnre of c'oltons was at Icmgth intro¬ 
duced into this city, about tlie vear i7Sy, by tlie piihlic spirit of 
Mr. John (.’allaway, who was Master of the-Weaver’s Compaiiv, 
aud vvlio also discovered a method of fahric.itiiig the- piece goods 
called Cuiitciiuiri/ aud CJuii/il'iiri/ muslins, damasks, iVc. in which 
both cotton twist and silk were united in the same t’abric. This 
hind of inanufactnro .still ihnnisiies; and though now canied on 
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in various parts of tiie Island, the goods still retain the name of 
this City. Hasted coinpules that The number of men, women, 
and children, ejnployed in the diflerent branehes of the silk, cot¬ 
ton, and wool Trades, anioimls to about 1000. 

Many of the iuhabitanis of this City are engaged in The nilliva- 
tion of hops; ami great number.s of the laboring poor are con¬ 
stantly employed in the neighbouring hop-grounds, whilst the more 
aged and infirm deii\e support from preparing the bags info w hich 
the hops are put. The hop-planfalioiis within the circuit of two 
miles and a half round Canterbury, include upwards of StiOO acre.s 
of ground; though a great number of acres have been gnd)bed up 
within the last four or five years, through the fall of price in hops. 

Canterbury is supposed to have been first pased in the reign of 
Edward the rourlli, when an Act of Parliament was obtained for 
the purpose, and before which tiic common ways are slated to 
have been ‘ both noisome and dangerous.’ Within the last tliirly 
or forty years, it has undergone great alterations, and been iniirli 
improved in its general appearance. A new Art for paving, light¬ 
ing, and watching the City, was jias.sed in the year 17^7 ; and 
since that time the entrances both from Ashford and Doser have 
been altered, by making new and more ronvenieni roads. In 
making these improvements, however, that attention to the pre¬ 
servation of ancient and curious buildings, which ought always to 
be paid, was too frequently forgotten; and in some instances the 
system of innovation was carried to a reprehensible extent. A 
more commendable alteration is now going on in a new lliorongli- 
fare leading from the Higli-.Street to Palace-Street, by wliieli the 
narrow avenue, called Mercery-Lane, forming the prinri)>al outlet 
to the Isle ofTliaiiet, will be left foi liie exclusive use of foot pas¬ 
sengers. Tl e, bouses in Mercery-Lane are mostly ancient build¬ 
ings, each story i)r()je<’ting over; and on the. west side of it arc 
remains of the Old Cliecjners lim, wliicli Chaucer has mention¬ 
ed as one of those frequented hy the pilgrims in his time. 

'file Tomn-Jlall is a respec.tahle edifice, and has been partly re¬ 
built in forming the New Street: it contains several good portraits. 
The Shambles, which range backward from the nortli side ot’ the 

High- 



Mi<;li-.S|. «<’ir orcctecl in llie M'jir 1710, in plarr of tlio more 
aiirifiit .s!i:niil>l» ■> wlii: Ji slood in (lie niidJIe of (lie street itself, 
i'lie linticr where also poultry, garden-stuft' fruits, See. 

are sold, is neail> opposite to the great gate of the Cathedral, and 
orciipies the site of the ancient Hii/l-Stalee, where the eit) butchers 
were aceustonied to bait their bulls previous to killing them, that 
they might make them, ‘ prope>j im-at, and fit to be eaten.’ Here 
also stoorl a Cross that was built in the year I4t6', but taken down 
in the year l<)+5, by the Mayor of Canterbury. The old build¬ 
ing at the Butter Market, which was erected by Mr, JobnSomner, 
brother to the anti<|uaiy of that name, and the upper part of 
which had been long u-ed as a llieatre, was taken down in tire 
year by orrier of the Corporation, who, in that and the 

following year, erected the ]>resent ^»rufture for the convenience 
of the inafkcl people; it chiefly <*onsi>ls of a ciienlar roof, su[)port- 
ed on wooden jiilhiis. 'J'he Cuttle Market is just without St. 
(leorge’s (late, iijKin the site of the City ditch, and has been held 
near the same spot t'rom time innneniori.d. It is now regulated 
by Act of Parliament; and occupies a spacious site, coiiinuvdionsly 
fitted up for the purpose, ’['he principal market-day is Saturday; 
but there is another market on Wednesdays, and a good fish market 
daily. Prosisions are plentiful, though not so reasonable as for¬ 
merly, owing to the great umubers of military now (quartered in 
and near the City. Several t'uirx tor toys aixl jtedlary are held 
.ninually in the ditlerent parishes. “ mostly on t.he days of the 
Saints to whom the respective Churches are dedicated; besides 
which, there is a principal fair, held yearly on October lOtli, in 
the Cathedral Church-yard, usually called Jack and .Jaaii's Fair, 
from its being a statute fair for the hiring of servants of both sexes: 
it continues till the second Satunlay or market-day of the City has 
passed. ’ 

’I'he public Assembly Foams, at the corner of St. Margaret s, 
in the High-Street, were partly erected by sujrscription of the gen¬ 
try of East Kent: the Ball-Room is a very large and elegant ajrart- 
ment. Beneath it is a public Bank: a second Bank has been also 
established at a little distance. The Canterbury Theatre is a hand- 
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'ioiiie editico, standing in Prince of Orange Sireet: it was lirsl 
opened in the year 17 yO, having been built at the so!*- charge of 
iMrs. Sara 1 1 Baker. 

The ]H>puiation of lliis f'ity has greatly increased since the com- 
inenccinent of the late war, and llie erection of pernian<-nf B'lr- 
jYicAv, for the military, on the high roa<l to Thanel, about half 
a mile troni Norlh-Ciale. 'l’he„fi'()va/ Ciixdhy ISnrracl^s were 
built of brick, in the year I 7 !) 4 , at the expense of about 
including the jutrehase of sixteen acres of ground. 'I'liey form 
three sides of a ijnadrangle: the centre biiiiding contains the apart' 
nieiits tor the otliceis; Il-.ose at the sides contain the lodgings for 
the prirafes, with ranges of stabling, vVc. The front is left open 
for the pur]tosc ol’ exerei.se, and the wliole is surrounded with a 
lofty pallLsade: tiie situatiou is \ery pleasant and healthfid. Neat 
the above, additional llurruck.s, -for '..’OOO infantry, were ers'Cted 
in 17*1!^, and liave since been made a permanent station for di tach- 
nicnts of the Uoyal Horse and Foot Attillery. New buililings, for 
the .service of the military, are now eonstrueting, as has been 
mentioned, on the grouml formerly belonging to ,St. tiiegorv’s 
Priory; and in ditl’erent parts of the City, are also temporary bar¬ 
racks both foi cavalry and intinitry. From the returns made un- 
<Ier the Act of IhUO, it ap|)ears that the popniatioti of the ('ity 
and .Suburbs of Canterbury, amounted at that time to 11,11;!, 
independent of the soldiery; it is supposed, liowerer, that the pre¬ 
sent number of inhabilanls is between l‘,J ami ]o,O 0 (i: the number 
of houses is about ‘JOOU. 

An, Ayriculiural Socidy was establishetl ii\ this City in the 
niontii of January, by the name of the ‘ Kent Society for 

the lincourageineni of Agriculture ?€ud Industry;’ under tlw au¬ 
spices of which a Wool-Fair has been established at Ashlord, and 
premiums to the amount ol between (i and 700I. already distribut¬ 
ed in promoting the ends of the association. The general busi¬ 
ness is conducted bv a committee, consistiiig of the Patrons, Pie- 
sidenl, Deputy President, Stewards, Treasurer, and twenty-four 
Members; the Patrons are the Earl of Ilonmey, Fibner Holly¬ 
wood, Esij. Sir William (ieary, Bart, and Sir Edward Kiiatcb- 
bull. Bart. ;\mong 
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l(u' TiHirp lYUuukrtlilc cirriiinstancos rflatr.ig to the 
I’ol/cc <>r lIli^ niii\ l>o iiK-iitioiied the i'ollowiii!;: in t!;e f'orty- 
•■i'jlilii <)!' till- iciuii <»l llt'im the Tliinl. a-. a|ipt'ai>. tiom llii' I’a- 
Ic.at Itoll-i «(' iliat 'soar, (|u<ttr(l l»y I’liilipot, tin' Riii<j maiited a 
(rt f' pardon (o IVanctN do Italdiaii), ‘ for llrat she was hanged for 
foloiiy at (,'aiileilniiv, from nine o'lloek on Monday to tlie rising 
of tlie sini ne\l rlay, and vet VM-aped witli life.’’ In liie year 
l.) 71 , as appears Ifoni tlie City Iteeoids, the siiwi of nine-iK-iice 
was paid (or •writing papers llrr witdies;’ and the (.ii and Jury 
present • Mother Hudson, ol the parish of St. Mary Dungeon, for 
that they veiicnieully susjreet Inn' to he a witch.’ In 1580, the 
(irandJurv pi e'ent liner' persons ilwelliiig in St. Andrews, ‘for 
keepintr open sho|), they heing unmarried, and uuder the age of 
ihiity \eats.’ .At a sessioii.s held heie i»i lo.iO, one John .'Vlcotkc 
was loiiiid *gnilty of niurder; but execution was -laid on his de- 
ilaring hiinsell to be a t'leik, and i iaving the benefit of clergy. 
' Thereujxm,’ says the record, • conies James Lamb, Clerk and Ordi- 
narv. and the book lieing delivered unto the said John Akoeke, the 
s.iid John Aleoeke did lead as a Clerkhe wa« therefore only burned 
in (lie led hand, according (o the statute. In 1 jtiO, several person' 
w« ie exet iited heie for witchcraft. I'he Diuking or CioL/.'g Slool, 
appears to have been in use in this city, as a new one is riconled to 
liave bun provided in the year l. x'O; and tiie (nand Jurv, in 
15.i7. “ present the wile ol' Joliii Tyler lor living vicioiislv, and 
for the which her liushaiid h.id ibisakeii her; ami die Jurv desire 
she might he baiiisiied In llm least ol Si. Jame,-. liext, uuder pain 
of open punishment in tlie diu king stool. ’ 

\\illi the most eelehraled native: ot liiis Ciiv are eiuimenlrd 
Dr. 'Thomas Liiiaere; \\ illiaiti Somu. i . V'.sip liie antiijiiary; and 
Mrs. .Alfa Uehii, the poetess. 

Dit. I'lniM.vs I.i.N.vt UE, whom Wecver ha' erroneously stated 
to have been a native of Derby, and who has imiiuntalized his 
name In having lieeii the foundr r ol’ the Kov.i^ College of Tlivsi- 
ckiiis, was horn in thi.s city in the year 1 lo'i). He was taught the 

rudiments 
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ruiliiiiPiit.s of r'ldcalioii bv llio learned I’rior of f'lnireft. 

William Sellini;, wliom lie areonipanieil on bis embiisiv to the 
Court of Home in l ino, where be a(i|uiied a most extensive 
lno\vle(I"e of the (iieek and Latin lan<;«ai;es. Soon after bis re¬ 
turn to Lnahmd, be was a()]>ointed Tutor and Pbvsieian to the 
vonnu' Prince Arthur: he afterwards bei'ame Phvsician to Henrvtbe 
Sewnih; and, on his deatli, was <-ontiinied in the same situation by 
the new Kinir. The seienee of plixsie was at that time in the most 
low and contetnptibie state, and the \erv prolession itself had be- 
eotne degraded bv the i:;noranee ol' it' iiraetitioners. To reinedv 
these evils, Dr. Liiiaere {trojeeled the plan of ineorporatiii" the 
Phxsieians of I.ondon, and be obtained a Patent tor tbe purpose, 
by an application to Oardinal AVolsey. Tlw nie4-tin"s were at tir.st 
held at the Doctor’s bousi in Kni"!it-Kider Street ; and he himself 
filled the office of I’rcsident till the time of iii< death, in 
Some xrars prexiously to this, boweyer, be eommetieed the study 
©t divinity, and havin'; entered into holy orders, w as promoted to a 
Preliend, both in the Cathedral of Wells and of York. He died 
at the aj;e of sl\t\-fonr, and yyas buried in St. I’anl's Cathedral, 
where an outline of his life and eharaeter, yyritten by the famous 
Dr. John Cains, yvas insi riheil on liis monnmenf. 

ASiLi.i.VM SoxiNEK, Es<p yvas born in March 1()0(7, in the 
Parish of St. Margaret’s; and was .so well )ileased, says bis bio¬ 
grapher, M liite Keunet, “with bis lot of breathin'; first in this 
fair gionnil, that neither mind nor body could be moved to any 
distance from it; be took pleasure to rail it the place of his birth, 
pducalion, and abode; and here, in studious eontetit, betook up 
his craillc, his mansion, and bis grave.” His father, who was 
Registrar of file Ecelesiastical Court’of Canterbury, placed him in 
tbe iree School; and, after be bad remained tlie regular time at 
tliat seminary, made him liis derk and assistant. He now bemm 
to attend diligently to the liislory of bis native City, and, in Ifi-lO, 
publislicd Ins celebrated work, on ‘the Anti'inities of Canterbury.' 
Sliortly alterwards, be eoinmeneed tbe study of the Saxon lan¬ 
guage, to wliieli lie was strongly excited by the. learned Dr. Meric 
Casaubon; and tliotigli the ditlicullics that tiieii accompanied its 
“ atlaiiiiuenl 
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aK.iinniriif «<tp very preaf, from the want of prectir-ors in that 
toiii'iie, he aciiuited sueh a eoiiiplete Iviioaled^e ot it, as to eiititle 
him to the praises of tlie most erudite scholars. The ‘ (ilossary’ 
to the Dt-mn Scriplora: was written by him, and led the way to 
his ‘ Saxon Dictionary,’ which was published in in the fol'* 

lowiin; year apiK’ared his celebrated ‘ Treatise on Gavel-kind.’ 
He died in KiOfi, and was buried in St. .Margaret’s;* having not 
only contrilmled to advance the interests of literature by his own 
piddicatioiis, hut also by very liberally as'-istiug tlie learned writers 
of his linte, in whatever fell within the scojte of his own course of 
studies. 

Mit.s. A FRA Beiin, whose maiden name was Johnson, was 
born in the reis!:n of Charles the First, |)robably about the vear 
l(it'.3, and when very young was carru^l to the M’est Indies, her 
father having been ap|)oiiited Lieutena'nt-Govenior of Surinam. 
He, however, died on his passage, yet his family proceeded to 
that settlement; and there his daughter became acriuaintcd with 
the AtnerKan Prince Uroonukv, whose advetitures she afterwards 
described in a novel of that name. On her return to England site 
married a Dutch merchant, named Behn, and having been intro- 
ritii ed at Court, was thought to possess sulhcient address for state 
intrigues; and was in conscquetice employed as a .spy in Holland, 
about tin' cointnencetnctit of the Dutch war. She tived her resi- 
detice ;ii Aniwcip; and, by means of a gallant, she tliscovered the 
ititentioit of the Dutch to sail up the Thames, aiid hurn the Eng¬ 
lish sliipping; this iiilclligeiice Iteiug ilisbclieved by the Court, oc¬ 
casioned her to reliiKiuish her employment in tlisgiist; and, after 
some lime, she relmiied laUidoii, wItqre die ‘ devoted herself 
to pleasure and the Muses.’ She possi ssed a lively fancy; and 
her conversation is said to have been particularly witty and interest¬ 
ing. Her poems, and other writings, partake too strongly of tlic 
licentious character of the times in which she lived; y«'l they dis¬ 
play 

• See his Epitaph, p. ti05. When his life was written by White 
Keimet, in lOpa, lus grave was neither ' distiiigu'shed by stone nor 
inscription.* 
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phiv a pov.Piftii Ejcimis, and an I'xnherancc of invcniioii and lan- 
{;na!;f', xviiicli ‘ inorc iillonlioii would eaxilv have condnrU’d to 
rellciKo.’ r>esi<les xarious liislorii's an<l novil,--, >lic xvnxie m-vpu- 
tpon plays, and tliioc volinnes of iniscollanv |)ocnis; she also Iraiis- 
Jatpd l ontcinllf’s I’luralily of Woilds, and History of Oiacli'S. 
She tlixxl in April. and was Iniricd in West minster .Vbuey, 

when' a monunifut has l)ccn rrected to lirr nicmorv. 


About half a mile from (’aiift rbury, on tin- road to Whitstabir, 
on ST. THOMA.S’s 1111.L, is a neat honsc, btiili by the late ('o- 
loiii'l Webb, whiToin his widow now rosidfs. and the windows ot 
which command some *\m‘ views oxer the (!ity of Canterbmy. 

The Manor ol STI IUIV was oixeii, by Kiii" Ktlielbert, to the 
IMonastcry of ISf. .Aui;nstriie, atid it (ondnned to bMoni; to the 
Monks till the Dissolution; it is now the jnoperty ol' Uobeii route, 
Efr|. of I’lisliopsborne. The xilla;;e culled Sniny Slni{, consists 
of about laO houses, situated on the hi^h road to the Isle ol Tha- 
net, on the north east siile of the river .Stour. I'hi'C/i.vrc/i is a 
lar"e, hand.onie fabric, dedicated to St. Nicholas, aiul consists 
of a naxe, clnmccl, aiul aisles, with a lotty spire at the west end. 
The inotddinns of most of the xxindows spring Ironi corbel luads: 
two of xihich, at the xxesl end of the north aisle, are supposed to 
rrpn sent .St. .Auiiustine and King Ethelberl. 

In Sr. .STIvI’ilKN.S, or Il.fCKINf/rON, called/,(///;(/(u/e in 
the Dome.sday I’ook, is HALES I’LACE, the seat of .Sir Edward 
Hales, Bart, xvho is owner of the princip.d part of this Parish, 
which xvas purchased by his great great granilf.il her of the ('nhjx rs, 
in the reign of Charles the .Secfnid. This estate had been pre¬ 
viously possxssed by the Manxvoods, it having been granted by 
Queen Eli/.ahelh to Sir Roger Manxvood, ChicI Baron of the E\- 
chetpier, who rebuilt the Manor-House, and resided here till hi.i 
death, in l5y‘ErSir Edward Hales, Bart, the purchaser of this 
ilemesne, xvas a gieat favorite xvilli Jiinies llu' Second, and xvas 
with him when he first attempted to abamlon the kingdom in 
fO'SS; but being arrested, xvas for some time iinprksoned in the 

Toxxer, 
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liwor, of wliiili lie iiail before l)ffn Li.nteiwiil-fJovcrnor. Olr- 
taiiiliip; lii'i relea-if, lu'al'lerwiinN went to Fra nee, wlieie Kin” James 
received him with mncli frien<lslii)>, and created him Inarl ot Tcu- 
teiileii, and \ iMoimt 'rnnslall. The ancient mansion, or Place 
House, of St. Stejilien's, was pnllcd down ity tlit^ late IJaronel, 
who, in tin' \ear IJ*'''- Itettmi a new and more extensive hnildinij, 
iti a more plea'ant situation. It st tiids on a ctnmnandins;eminence, 
atiil eonsi^ts ot a siiarioiis l)od_\, ;md two wings for offices, built 
ot briclt, in the Ionic Order, witli stone j.nnbs and cornices.* 
Manx im|iroveinents base also been made in the park and grounds, 
wliicit occupy a considerable extent, atai include some fine scenery. 

The CJuach. which is dedicated to St. Stephen, is built in the 
form of a cro'S, with a tower, surmounted by a low spire, at the 
West etid. 'I'lie prini iiial part was ererl;.sl about the titne of Arch¬ 
bishop IJaldwiii, who is stated S) hate begun to rebuild it with 
stone, it having iteen previously of titnber. The south cross was 
rebuilt by .SiK llOGi.tt M.xnwood, who lies bnrietl here in a 
large vault, m-.itle in hi' iife-titne: on his totnb, which he metitiotis 
iti his will, to “ hiive alsoe newc m:ide there.” is his bust, in his 
Baron's robes, and cap. with the ligurcs bene.ith, of his two wixr's 
ainl tive childroit, kneeling, t^vc. On tablets of black marble, at 
the sides of the bust, are long in.sci iptioiis in L'aliti: .md below it 
’s as lollows; 

Jii jiiiheo’ linn e.st peniihurtoh ; 

^hmorart nn\i.ssuna, t! tteruiu non fiercubls ■ 
lioieci'Ks' .Miiniioott, urnuj^er; 
x.ilii iiljciUn, Ijto, lit r, lens uU Ui^ein; 

3,lit octohiis, IjTJ, Justicinvius de Uaneo; 

I'.i, noieiiihii'i, lii’iS, .•■■nits, et eapUalis Ihiro Scnccarti, 
lll.sce mori mundo, vreere dt.sce Deo. 

(Jliiit xilii dit dteeinbris, anno Domini, l.stiS. 

On the flats, in the I’arish of SE.A-SALTEU, a live Whale wa,« 
driven on shore in December, its lengll* was about titty-six 

feet. In the Dotuesday Book, Se-saltre i.s called a small Uorough, 

aud 

• An Act lately passed, to enable the present Baronet lo lessen the 
size by puUinij; down a part. 
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and is described ns having a riiurch and eiglit Fisiierirs. The 
Manor belongs »o the Dean and Chapter of Canferlnirv, wlio have 
an Oxster li.-jhery near the shore, the grounds of which are leased 
by the free dredger-men of this Parish. 

Wlin’STABLE STPvEET, w lneh is partly in the Parish of Sea- 
Salfer, and partly in that of Whitstahle, is a small but jsopulous 
village, principally inhabited bys jicrsons engaged in the Oyster 
fishery, or other maritime occupations: the number of boats em¬ 
ployed in the oyster trade is between seventy and eighty. '^I’he 
Bay of Wliitstablc is also frc(iueiite<i by several Colliers, which 
su]>ply the inhabitants of Canterbury, and its neighbourhood, with 
coals; and bv three lIo>s, which are coustantlv engaged in the 
convey ance of goo<ls to and from London, 'Phe Salt Marshes ad¬ 
jacent to the rillage, have l)een drained, and converted into arable 
land. Near the sea-shore' are s’everal Copperas-]inuxes; and here 
are also some Salt-woiks. In the year J7f)l, a remarkable Sea-ccI 
was caught in a shallow water on this coast, where it had been left 
by the tide; it measured six feet in length, and one foot eight 
inches round; its w'cighl was upwards of thirty |k>uih1s. The 
Church, which is dedicated to All Saints, and stands on an emi¬ 
nence about half a mile eastward from Whilstable Street, gives the 
name of Church-Street to the adjacent houses. 

HERNE is supposed, by the Rev. J. Duncombe, M. A. who 
was Vicar of this I’arish, and whose ‘ Antk|uities of Rcculvcr and 
Herne,’ were published in the Bibliotheca 'I'opo^raphica, to have 
derived its name from the number of Herons that used to frequent 
these parts; though Hasted has deduced it from the Saxou 
Hyrnc, or Ifurnc, signifying a nook or corner. Leland says, 
“ Heron ys iii good myles fro Wliitstaple, were men take good 
muscles caw led stake-muscles. Yt stondeth dim. 2 tnyle fro the 
mayne sliore, and ther ys good pitching of iiettes for mullettes.’* 
The Church is a large and spacious edifice, dedicated to St. Mar¬ 
tin; its length is 113 feet, its breadth fifty-nine. Several of the 
Fineux family lie buried here; their ancestor. Sir John Fineux, 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench in the reigns <>( Henry the Se- 
veolb and Eighth, having purciiascd an estate in this Parish, on 

which 
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whirti, says I>eliiinl, he ‘ biiiUled liis faiic house for tlic coinodiU; 
of ()resersin(; his liellh.’ Here also are several memorials tor the 
family of MilUn, who. for several £»eiiera1ioiis, resided at the Ilcc- 
fory-house in this I'arish; and one of whom, Chiustopiier 
MiLi.ES, E.s<i. ssas “ sometime Clerk of Queen Ann's Rjihcs; 
afterwards sn< t<-ssiv< ly sv.orne of King James and King Charles’s 
most lionourahle frivy Chamlrcr.” ^ In the chancel is a mural mo* 
miment for Sm Wili.iam 'rnoiiNHi KsT, Bart, on which is his 
eihgies kue<-!ing at a desk: he died in July, 1(H)<), in his thirly-fiist 
Year. Among the ancient Zi/ns.sLS remaining in this Church, is tlie 
tignre of Latli/ l‘hctip, wile of Matthew I’helip, sometime Lord 
Mayor of London; sIk: died in .May, l+7u, and is represented with 
a gold chain, in the dress of the times. In the old regi.ster of this 
Parish, the following singular entry occurs^under the dale of 150'5; 
“ John Jarvys had two wrumien cliilrlren haptiaeti at home, joym'd 
to;;ether in the. belly, and havyng each the one of their arms lyinge 
at one of their own shoulders, and in all other parts well propor¬ 
tioned children: buryr il Aug.Herne was the first Cure of 
the pious Uidloy, afterwanls Bishop of Roche-tcr and London; 
and here he resi<led for several years, discharging the duties <>f his 
(tastoral office with great zeal. He was collated to this vicarage 
in eWS, by Archbishop Craiimer, with whom he lived in habits 
of fiiendship, and frequently visited at the Arcliiepisco|>al Pala<f 
at Ford. At Jlerni liuj is a small Bathing-place, resorted to hyf 
the inhabitants of Canleihiirv. To this Bay belong two Hoys, 
each about sixty tons but t lien, wliicli sail alternately to London 
every Week, with corn, liojis, flour, &c. Several Colliers also I're- 
qtient tlus haven. 

In the channel, nearly oppoiite to “ 1/crnc Bay,” is the Puh 
^liock, so called from the abundance of fragments of RuniaQ 
eartlicri-ware, and some entire pans, wliich have been found here 
by tJic oyster-dredgers, and which ate traditioually said to have 
formed the lading of a vessel that was wrccked^here many ages 
ago. The late (iovernor Powuall, in a letter puhlislied in the filth 
volume of the Archa;ologia, conjectured this rock to have been 
the site of a llomau pottery; but his opinion was successfully cou- 

trovcrled 
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trovorfed in ihc no\f voiiinic of the '■nine work, l)V file l:il( l-.il- 
ward Jacob, Esi|. of l-iivcrsliaiii. and the late (ieopje Keali', I.'-i] 

The IVvi- ACM of FOIll), which was |>aitly situated in the I’ari'h 
of Hoth, and jiartlv in that ot Chislet, was one of llie most anci¬ 
ent residences of the \rclibishops of lliis Sec; but it was deniolidi- 
ed about the year Ki.iS, the nialerials liavin;; been sold by tlie 
Parliament, .■\rchbishop Cr'aiimer frequently resided here; and 
on one occasion gave cnierlainnieni and loiliiing to Hcniy the 
FJgiith, wlicii tliat Sovereign was proceedin:' to Dover, in the suni- 
nier of lo-tJ-, on his vay to llie Continent. Some Ihnrineuls ol 
walks, and part of the gateway, are now standing. 'I'lie Park, 
which comprised about 170 acre.s, still retains its name; as iloes 
the Vineyaid; though both have long bien appropriated to olhei 
purpose-. 

The w ide ;/ wliich 'll former age.s .separated the Isle ot 

Thanel from the main land, was in the Roman times an im|)orlun( 
Haven, and wai the general passage for shipjiing between the 
Dow ■ 11 - and the mouth of the J'hames. Its name is variously spelt 
bv aii' ieut writers: 'J iu iln- rails it PORTU.S RliTCl’I'.N.SlS ; 
Aumhanu', Rf'i'v IM i; ; and Antoninus, Rirms Poinv M. The 
appelialion us appears from the maimer in whieh it has 

bce.n ii.-ed by other authors, applies not only to the Haven, oi 
Port itself, hut also to the (iastles of Reciilver and Richborougli, 
which delended its diti'ereut enfrantes. 'Phe account of the Portu* 
Rufupensis, as giuin by the Rev. John Ratlely, Archdeacon of C;ui- 
terbury, in liii Anti<juk<Uvs li’itiiphur, is as follows. 

“This Haven lias two nioiitbs; the one open to tlic north, the 
otlier to the east. The Castle of Regulhium (Rerniver) was built 
near the former; the Castle of Ruti.pium (Itichhoiough) near the lat¬ 
ter; by wbicb, well garrisoned, the Haven was formerly clo.sed on- 
each side. From these, us from wateli lowers, the ships of inva 
tiers and pirates might be seen at a great distance, and their en¬ 
trance prevented, while the Roman fleets were securely drawn on 
shore. A wide valley, or level, now lies between these castle.s, 
in which I think tlie Haven of Rutupiae must have been placed ; 
for though meadows now intervene, and a rivulet, conlincd witli- 

in 
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in a viT> iiairo'.v fhannc?, flows liefvvtcn fliriri, lef, if h c recollect- 
llic old face of the country as it is drawn hy aiicif iil w riters, and 
view it w ith the eye of the niitid, we shall soon <lisco- ci- the port 
I’nlnpia-, the most ct li.lirated in all Uiitain. '1 he ilniu;>lii, or 
scantiness of water, which now apjic-ars, wasnol of old: tor Sohims,* 
the first rioinan writer who mentions tiie Isle ol''I'luiia t, says, that 
it is washed hy the Straits ol (iani, *nd separ;!l('(i frohi the continent 
of Diilaiii hy a small estuary. Rut this e-tnary, vhich Solinuscalls 
a small one. Rede I says, was ‘ ahoni three failoin's in breadfli.’ 
For these are the words of that vciierahle writer: - On the eastern 
coast of Kent is Thaiiet, no small l<l.in<h < oiuaininr', aecordiiirflo 
the measurement used in Kni;!and. six luauiied laiiiilies, (or hides.) 
and separated from the continent iiv the ri’u- WunSimm, wliich is 
in hreadtii ahont three liirloncs, and i- p'.i*-sahle ouiy in two places, 
for holli its moullis extend into flu- sea."—’I lie i liartcr of King 
Kadherl f has traiisniilltd to ih tin-name' of holh tlu se passages, 
and adinirahly iilii'trates and confirms the narialire of Rede. 

I liese aie the words of that Prince: “ I give,” says lie, “ llie 
income of two ferry-boats ul the place whose iianic is Serr,^ in 
the same manner as a tax was long also gra.iled by Ethelbald and 
(.)ii;i. Kings of the Mercians, at a jdace whose name is Lunden- 
vvie.'’|| 'I’hese are the two pas.sages into the Island mentioned by 
B«>dc; ol which tin- former now communicates with Sarrhy a small 
wooden bridge ;SJ aiultlie latter at Lniidcii-wie, or Sandwicli, ispas- 
Vdi,. \ II. .\iM!ii., 1807. Ooo . sable 

* (.'hap. \XI\ . t Hist. Fccles. I. 

* 

j Annals of St. Augustine's Mnnasterv, and Latin MS. in tiie Libr.sry 
of'l’rinitv Hall, Cambridge. 

§ Sarr, in the Isle of'J’hanet. 

i| Sandwicli. Sec S <mner on the ‘ Roman Ports *md Forts in Kent,' 
p. n. Il was called l.unden-wic, or ibe Port of l.-nidon, from its being 
tlic place where such as were hound to London from France first landed. 


'riiis bridge is now of brie?: 
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• sal.lo o,.(v 'in Goals/ «V rea./’, ni OUT mvA (lull :w I 

Siirliii> iyiio h here iiwiitioinil ill llif lii'-ton of.iin ollnr AH/", 
siiilin" l<> Saiidwicli, coiitiiiual llirri': that 1 iirUill,' ^silh hi- tleot, 
cuinc to Eiigluiid, and heing joint'd hy aiiotlifi' inriiiiin'ialile flt't't of 
Danes, entered llie llaten ot Sandwich; that tlie fleet of Harold, 
after ravaging tlie eastern coast of Kent, proceeded from Sandw ich 
to Nortliniuth, and from tlicnie towards I.ondoii.% And here, hv 


the way, it seems strange that Somner|jand (iihsonfi sliould conjec¬ 
ture that Northmuth wa.s at the mouth of the IMeduay; for, in tlie 
first place, who is ignorant that the ))assage hy sea to I^ondon lies 
tlirough the mouth of the 'nrames, not of the iVlcdwayr In the 
Map of Lamhard,** the name of Norihmulh is given tothenortli- 
ern mouth of the \\ ant^ume, or Stour. Harrisond t iu his accu¬ 
rate descrij/tioii of Brit.cin. is ol' the same opiinon, and says tliat 
“Northmuth is seven iniles distant from Sandwich.” Lastly, the 
boundaries of flie lands granteil hy King Ladred to the Monastery 
<>!' Ileculver, which are published in .Saxon,place Northmuth also 
ill the district of Iteculver. 'riiese, 1 trust, are suflicieut proofs 
that the fleet of Harold steered hetween the Isle of Thanet and 


tlie continent of Britain, and sailed from Sandwich towards Lon¬ 
don through the northern mouth of the river Wantsume, or 
Northmuth. So large was the river! A most irrefragable argu¬ 
ment that the level, through which it flows, was formerly naviga¬ 
ble! After this, it is needless to ipiote the de.scriptioii of this 

Island 


' A Bridge was built there by Act of Parliament, in the years ITJoaiui 
ITjT, winch w'as made a balance Bridge in the year l7b'J. 

t Saxon Chronicle, on the year M.IX. 

Llorcnce of Worcester, on the year M.IX. 

§ S.ixon Chronicle, on the year .M.J.II. 

I) Sanoii Dictionary, on the word Northmuth. 

•' Explanation of the Names of Places at the end of ilie Sa.xon Chroniclo, 

At the end of his Perambulation of Kent. If P. 30. 


1 f In Dugdale’s MonasUi-on, \’oI. I. p. K7. 
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Island bj Simeon of Duriii'.m,* wliieli, he says, is surrounded by 
the sea on every side; as it apjx*ars in an old dnmiii;?, engraved 
in the Monasliron;t or to intnxfnre the Monies of Saint Augus¬ 
tine’s, at Canterbury, who, in the sear 1.513, claimed all wrecksj 
in tlieir Manors of Meiistre, Cliistclet, and f'todincrsch; that is, 
in the very level of which 1 am speaking. This disquisition shall 
eoiichide witli the testimony of Joliti 'l’wine,§ who died in the 
year CiSl,!! and who says, that, in his time, “ Eight credilde 
men were living, who affirmed, tliat they hatl seen not only small 
boiits, but large loaded vessels, frequently pass and rejrass between 
the Islami and the continent.” And let it also be remembered, 
that, a little farther, he as.serts, that “ there was a naval station at 
Sarr, about the midway between Riclihorough and Reculver;” but 
whether he learned it in writings of the ancitats, or from common 
reports, or conjectured it from the anchors there dug up, I am at 
a loss to discover.” 

Tlic Castle at REGiLniuM, or RECULVER, which de¬ 
fended the northern entrance of the Roman Ilmen, has been sin¬ 
gularly incroached upon by the sea; whilst that at Richborougb, 
or RuTt'PiL'M, has, on the contrary, been deserted by the waves, 
and is now considerably within the land. Lelaml, in one page of 
his Itinerary, describes Rcculvcr as * scarce half a myle from the 
shore:’ in another, he says, that it ‘ stondeth withyn a quarter of 
a niyle, or lyttle more of the se sidethese jrassages compared 
with the present state of Reculvcr, enable us to form.a judgment 
of the great devastations which the sea has made upon this coast. 
Several houses have been overwhelmed w'ithin memory; and even 
within the last three years, six dwellings have.fallen a prey to the 
violence of the waves. The very area of the station itself has been 

O o o 2 partly 

On the year Sol. + Volume I. p. 10. + Thorn', 201 j. 

§ Head-master (or Supreme Moderator, as Anthony Wood styles 
him) of the Tree School at Canterbury, and in 15.53 Mayor of that 
City. Leland numbers him among the illustrious worthies of his time; 
and Camden, in his Britannia, mentions him as a learned old man. 


II Dc rebus Albionicis, p. 25. 
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partly waslietl away; the nortliern angle, compiising the whole of 
the norlli side, and about one lliird of the west side, is entirely 
destroyed: and it is jwobable that the time is not far distant, when 
the village Church, which stands near the middle of the station, 
and the high spires of which form an important sesi-inark to mari¬ 
ners, will be included in the wreck/ 

The antiquity of Reciilvef, as Mr. Battely lias obsen'od, is ‘ ir- 
refragably proved by tlie internal evidence of the abundant re¬ 
mains there liisa overed; for what can be more certain tokens of 
the remotest antiquity, than the consular denarii; the coins of 
almost all the Emperors from Julius Carsar to Honoriiis; and. in 
particular, the brass coins of Tiberius and Nero, sharp, and, in 
appearance, fresh from t he mintr’t As to the ‘origin of the name 
obseires (his gentleman in another place,! “ it may, I 
think, be derived from the ohi British woitl Rhaz, which signities, 

‘ before,’ and Gii-ylfa, ‘ watching:' thesewords joined, form Rliiii;~ 
itylfa, or the ‘ former watch-tower:’ but if, instead of Gicylfa, 
we compound Rhag with Golen, it will be llhag-golen, the ‘ I'or- 
nier light,' or ‘ light-house:’ ami either of thes<>, besides the simi¬ 
litude of sound, agrees exactly with the situation and convenience 
of the place; for RecuUer was the first watch-tower seen on the 
Kentish coast by ships sailing out of theTliamcs. 'Flic Castle also 
commaiiils a view not only of the ojren sea, hut of the mouths of 
those noble rivers the 'Fliames and Medway; on which account it 
was uscfl a? a watch-tower, to discover the approaches of an ene¬ 
my; and also as a light-house, to guide sailors, by (ires kindled 

every 

'•* Should thru general in,wention to the encroachments uf the sea 
upon this Coast lontiniic to prevail, as appears to have done during most 
of the last and preceding teiuurics, there can he little doubt bin that 
the devastation \vi!l extend over the whole levels of the I’arishes of St. 
I.awreni.e and t,Mtinkion, which are chiefly protected from the waves 
by the high ground that forms the site of t!ie staiioii. As the danger 
becomes immediate, hov.ever, it is probable that the land-holrlcrs will 
see the necessity of decisive measures ;—hut may it not then be too late * 

‘ Ibid, p. j;i. 


t Anliqviluks Rutupincc, p. 79. 
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«vory night.” Mr. Baxter deduces the name Regulbium from the 
British Rci^ ol iiion, signifying the ‘ point against tlic waves.’ It 
ap])ears from tlio Nolitia, that the Tribune of the first Cohort of 
tile Vetasii was stationed here, uriiler the command of the Count 
of file Saxon Sliore; whose jurisdiction comprised the whole of the 
sea-coast in this part of the kingdom. 

The Castle, or Station, was of ^ .stjuare form, with the angles 
rounded off, and surrounded by a ditch: the walls on the east, 
south, and part of the west side, yet remain, to the height of the 
loM-l of the inclosed area; but the np)«'r parts, an<l the facings, 
both within and witliout, are entirely gone. What is left, sa_\s 
Mr. Battely, ' has so great a resemblance to the Castle of Rich- 
borough, that, whether we consider the situation, the form, or 
the manner of their structure, there can !)(,■ no doubt of their hav¬ 
ing been built by the same hand.’'* The foundations are laid on 
small smooth stones, called Irolders, placed on the natural soil: 
the ihickness of the pre.sent remains is about nine feet; the height 
is from fen to twelve. The extent of the inclosed area, from east 
to west, is about IpO yards, and from south to north, J98 yards. 
The ancient town is thought to have been without the station, 
towards the north, on that part of the coast long since swallowed 
lip by the waves: “ and from the present shore, as far as a place 
called the Black Rock, se< n at low-wafer mark, where tradition says, 
a Church once stood, there have been found great quantities of 
tiles, bricks, fragments of walls, tesselafed pavcmeiits, and other 
marks of a ruinated town; and remains of the household furniture, 
dress, and equipment of the horses belonging to its inhabitants, 
are eonlaiually met with amoii" the sands; for, after the fall of 
the ehli's, the earthen parts of them being washed away, these 
’metalline sub.slances remain behind.”t 

O o o 3 * I remember,' 

•• _“ Huod hilt m ttuttiunque. htthere cum* ca.itro Riitupino 

siiiulilinltiiein, ut sire siliiiii, si\ejigui-aui, sireJi/briccr ratioiiem spec- 
tetis, eosdem eouditores uti unique liabuisse non diibitdritis." 

H.i'ted''! Kent, Vol. IX. p. 110, Stv. Edit. 
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‘ I rcnicroljfr,’ snys Mr. Baficiy, (spfaKiiip f>f flie limr about 
tlie coiK'liision of the seventeenth century,) ‘ that uheii n part of 
file clitf, bfiiif; iinderniinc’d hy the waves, tell down some years 
apo, some Inick foundations of great hulk were discovered, in 
which were some small vaults arched over; and while I was ex¬ 
amining them w ith iny hand, I saw some fragments of a lesselaled 
pavement, and of other Koivan works; but I only saw thcni^ for 
very soon after, citiicr broken by the waves, or swallowed uj) in 
the .sand, 

—Ev'n these ruins were de»tioyctl. 

The force of the waves demolishing the cliff, has discovered, in 
particular, several cisterns: of these, the size varies; fhough the 
figure of all of them is tlie same, namely, a s<)uare; the length 
of each side is from ten to twelve feet; the depth the same. As 
to their construetion, they consist of posts driven deep into the 
ground; and the sides arc cxcry where closed up hy oaken joists 
fixed to the posts, two inches thick: the bottom is slreiigtheiied 
by the stiffest potter's clay, thrown in, and well trodden down, 
lest the wafer oozing out, should he sucked up by the sand: in 
short, tliey are not unlike our tan-pits; and some cisterns, jier- 
haps, of tlie same kind, which were found in Canterlmrv, are, on 
account of their .similitude, styled hy Somiicr, who knew not what 
they were, ‘ jiits, and other-like tanners utensils.'—^'I'hat our cis¬ 
terns at ileculver were designed for receiving and preserving rain¬ 
water, is evident, not only hy their mode of conslructioii, but 
also by the necessary want of them; as all the springs which rise 
in that ncighhourhood are hrackish; and if they were ever so fresh, 
yet they would not iiave been •irelern <! by the Jlomans to rain¬ 
water, which, on account «if its wholesomeness, was chosen by. 
the ancients in preference to all other water;* and though Pliny 
.seems to think, aiul maintain, the contrary, he allows that cistern- 
waterj was most approved hy some.’' 

From 

* Vitruvius V’Hl. 2. Columella de re Rustic^, 1, 5. I’ailadius dc re 
Rustira, t, 17. 


Hist Nat. XXXI, 3. 
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Fioin tlif vasi quantities of coins, and I lie abundance of metallic 
tiiavse^, that liine been found in tlic field*, aiid on the sliore, in this 
iKMjlhbourhood, it lias been coiiiectured, that the lluinuus had a Mint 
here; and Du 1'resile jiroiluces sonic coins, on svhieh the place 
where they were struck is niaiked thus: ru, u. rb. RE. RPS. 
n r. nvn.s. 'I’hesc are assi"iied, by Arehdeaeon Battely, to ]{i/tu- 
jiiir, who siqiposcs uvi's. to sicBify Rutiipus jitcunia 
British coins have also been occasionally found here, ‘ made of 
the metal called Rlccin/m, or of that kind of bras.s which Pliny 
say.s, contains,- ahont one tburth gold:’ and likewise ‘some silver 
medals, inscribed with barbarous marks, which seem to bcncitiK'r 
Brili'-h nor (iothic, hut rather struck by some of the ancient Claul- 
ish Prince.s.’* .\inon" tlie coins found here of the Emperor Seve- 
rns, is one of silver, with llie inscriplio!# .severvs. Pivs. AVfl. 
tiUiT. I’ONTir. TK. p. II. t'O.s .'. . . ftiid another inscribed i,. 
SEPT. SEV. PEirr. .WCi. imp. X. CONCOKIIIAE. militvm. 
There are also several sin"ular coins of the Emperor Carausius; 
one of which has this leceiid: imp. c. CARAVsivs. P. F, INV. 
AVG. ppoviu. AVGUG. To the rim of some of the gold 
coins of IVIagnentius, that have been found here, was affixed a 
siiiall hollow pipe of the same metal, “intended, no doubt, for 
the iiKscrtion of a small ribbon or thread, by which the Koinaus 
used to hang their coins, like a collar, round the neck; nor can 
that passage ol I’oinponins, the civilian, be understood in any 
other seioe, where he .says, that, ‘ the reversion of ancient gold 
aiul silver coins, worn as jewels, may be devised."! 

td o o + Among 

" .-//■,trCH?c.' ilidfin horn lul/s notis iii.iculpti, (jui ncijue liriianno- 
rum tuque Gotliorum, n il aiiiitjuorum OalliiE rti^uiii Juisst xidentur." 

I had, p. too. “ Innumerable brass r</ms also are collected here, 
which, though small and rough, are, however, Buniaii*, as aj'pears by the 
heads with which they are stamped, being crowned either with laurel, 
or a diadem ; .and on tlie reverse, either military ensigns, or horsenaen 
.i-itiilirovving the enemy, or the she-woh' with Romultis and Bemus, 

Tic 
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Amoii? tiie Ollier Itonian iciiiiiiiis (liaf have been (bund Jirir, 
arc enuineratetl rinss, both with .veals and keys; bhtilx oi various 
kinds; li^uhe; bullai,' uitli liltlc inia,:je.s of Iliir/xxrales, wiiieli 
ap]K;ar to have been worn with them; sjiuoiis of various kinds; weav- 
in"andse.niiigiieedlc.s; pins; bodkins; tweezers; brassoniainentsot 
diesis, bells, bridles, and harness; a striKil; a >;oltl braeelel, or¬ 
namented with sapphire-stones,-, small brass riims of armour; 
beams of scales, or stiliards, &cv. as well as manv other in^tln- 
inents, of which the names leave not been rlelermined. Many of 
the fragments of lloiiian earthen-ware display eiegani (igure.s, mo>ily 
of animals, and on some of them diliereiil gunu s have been re¬ 
presented. On 

'J'hc smallest of them scarcely weigh tlie tweinicih part of a Roman 
drachm; the manner of nifkir." .tiicni I apprehend to hate been this; 
the melted brass was cast, like our sliot, in very small b.i!ls, or glubiiloi; 
these the mint-master struck: nor is this conjectuie void of proof, ..s 
many such globules have been found unstruck, together with such as 
leave been struck, or coined; and some, though few only, liavebc.n 
found made of lead, and that of both sorts, struck and unstruck.” 

Hiid. p. 'J2. 

* ‘ Ihe bulla; arc frequently mentioned by the ancients. Macrobius 
says that the bulla; bad two uses: first, ” it was given to youths ol dis- 
linetisn, to be worn before the bosom in tbe form of a i:< an, that, view¬ 
ing it, they might think themselves men, if their hearts were r gluly 
disposed:” secondly, “it was worn by conquer<-is in their triumphs, 
with such remedies inclosed in it as were believed most efficacious against 
envy.” Mine are applicable to either of these uses, ns thev are not 
only formed in the shapt^of a heart, but have also a heart embos-icd on 
them; and being also hollow, like boxes, are fit for tlie reception of 
amulets; but what these amulets were, I know not, unless, pcihaps, 
the little figures of llarpocratcs, or images an inth long, with one hand 
on the mouth, which were found in the same place with the biill.e. 
'i his conjecture seems favored by the following passage, quoted by Cupi r 
liom the (Edi]ms yEjitipi'uicvs of Kirchei; “ A little cofiir, in the form 
of a heart, in the middle of which is placed a naked, ml'anl, llarpo- 
crates, with his finger on his lips, e.xhorting silence —and that the 
rmage of Ilarpocrates was accounted a charm, Cuper tciis us more llran 
once in his Icai’ntd work ’ .■Jnti'juilutfs Itulvjiiua', p. 
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On tlw; .subitigiUion of Kent bv the .Saxons, Kogulhlum became 
a iirinciiiul seat of tlie Saxon Kin"s, under the name of Haculf, 
and llaculf-ccsu r; and iiillicr Kill" Eflieiherf retired with his court, 
after his conversion to Clirisliaiiily hy Augustine. In the next 
century, it oiitained the name of Rucidf-Minstcr, from a Bene- 
DicriNK Abbey iomided Iiere hy Bassa, a jiriest and noble, to 
whom some lands were "iven fo»thc purpose by King Egbert, us 
an alonenient for the murder of his two nephews. Afterwards, 
in the year JM.O, the .Manor of Ileculver, including the parish with 
all its appurlenances, was granted by King Edrcd, in the presence 
of Archbishop Odo, to the .\bbey of (.'hrist-Church, Canterbury. 
Subsequently to this, the title of the superior of the Abbey of 
Uenilver was changed trout that of .Abbot to Dean; yet previously 
to the Norman CoiKpiesI, the whole sticiely ap|K'ars to have been 
r illier dissolved or reitiovod. (to thfe rlivisions of the lands of 
Clirist-Chureli between the Monks and the Archbi.shop in the time 
oi' Lanfnuic, this Mtmor was assigned to the latter, and it still 
eontimies to foini part ot' the po.ssi's.sions of the See of Canterbury, 
riu-I’arishcs of lloth, Horiie, St. Nicholas, and .All Saints, were 
originally Chapelries to Ileeuber. Edward the Second, in the year 
i;,ij, granted the privilege of a weekly maiket to tills Manor; 
hut this (if ever held) has been long since disnseti; and llic village 
now consists of only a few mettn liouses. 

The Church, which is dedicated to St. Mary, is a very large, 
and not unhandsome fabric; I hough by no means so beautiful as 
it has been sometimes represented, probably through tlie pecnliai> 
ly of its silnalioii. Btilb Lehmd and Camden have stated it to be 
the Cimrch wliieli belonged to the .Abjtey; yet that this is erro- 
iKons, li:e style »)f the areliifeeltite clearly proves; tbongh it may, 
perinips, have be.en bnill on the old fuundatiuns. It consists of a 
spacious nave, willi aish s, a * lumrcl, and two high towers, sur- 
niouiitcel by spires at the angles of the west front.* The nave is 

scpti rated 

■ file ‘ S!;st(‘r spirct’ nC UcinU'cr liave furnislied a theme fora beau, 
iifiil 'e temhiiy tale in Ke ilt ’s ‘ Sketches from Natijie and also fur a 
p’c.'i.'.ine elegy, inianied li.i' Sisters, by .Mr. M’. J.it'ks:'n, printed in 
! >, -- .'.'..■’s I'nii, s Iff Keculvcraad liirne.’ 
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Separated from flic aisles l>y five p(>nite(l arches on each side, ris- 
iii!; from ohloiig square piers; and liom Il)e rhaneel, by llircr 
smiall senii-rircular arclies, springing from tall, round columns 
with singular capitals. At the east end of the chancel are three 
loll", lancet windows, somewhat in the style of those in the chan¬ 
cel at Hvthe; four others, of a similar form, hut most of them 
iioiv filled up, appear on each sisle. The lower part of the towers 
arc open hotii to the nave and aisles; the west eiitranee, which 
ojieiis under a recessed jiointi’il an-h inimeiliali ly hetuecii them, 
has been curiously adorned hy scnlptnn’, on the onl.-ide, Imt is 
now greatly decayed, owing to its esposi.ie to the sea air. The 
floor of the Church seems to Imie hcen composed of a lenas. or 
cement, thinly iiieyusted with a red composiiion, and of' an ex¬ 
treme hardness; the lengtl' of the nave is ahont sixty ti ct; that of 
the ehaiicel. forty-eight. Fn tins'structure, arcording ti> an aarient 
tradition, lies the body of ii;/n//;er/, the first Christian King of 
Kent, whose tomb, descriiied by Weei’er. ‘ a> ol an antique loini, 
numnteil with two spires,’ was formerly standing at the cast end 
of the north aisle, hut is now gone, and in its place has heeii put 
up an ejiitaidi, in doggrel rhyme, inscrilK-d on a wooden laiilet. 
T.thelbcrt the Second, who (ii*"d in tiie \e:ir 70**, "as aKo liuricd 
here, as appears hy tlie annuls of Cantcrlmry.- On thi^ floor of 
the chancel is an ancient slab, sculptured with a cross flcurv, and 
found the verge this inserqition, in .'Saxon characters, much mutilated; 

£13>»: OTpSJJgaS©; C>ffiJFL€R<lE: 

JPCE: S02E; JS<It/9£: »a:3ia:3!«i: SjaiJD: iPlRSDOfil®®: 

®ii2Daia/ 

Adjoining to this is another slab, inlaid with Brasses of a male and 
female; tlie former, who is in plate armour, with a long swoid 
and spurs, is .standing on a greyhound; the latter has on a large 
head dress of flic time of Jidward the Tourth; hetween them is a 
lal>el, inscribed, Jtiat miocittojCia tua SDnr eupci noo : and at their 
feet are two groups of children, consisting of eight sous and seven 
(laaghtcrs, with this inscription: 

Kji: 
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©ic j.ufnt Joljannfe ftanfitotj atmieer, tt 3(oj>8nns Opoi eiu 0 . 

Sluatutn, 

At tlie coriifM of the slabs wore four shields, the two uppermost 
of which rein.aiii; that over the male figure disjilays three boar’s 
heads, couped; that over the female, three ram's heads, couped. 
On the south wall is a mural niuiuuiient in memory of Ralph 
Brook, Esq. York Herald, w^io died in October, 1625, at the 
age of seventy-three: on the inner tablet is his figure, neatly en¬ 
graved, in a herald's sureoat, large cloak, trunk breeches, boots, 
spurs, icc. Above are his arms, viz. a cross engrailed, party 
per pale, gules, and sable, in cliicf gules, a lion passant gardant. 
Or; the crest, an arm, dcxt<T, holiling a sword wreathed with 
some plant. Within the altar-rails, against the wall also, is an 
alfar-moijumcnt of alabaster, in mediory of Sir Cavalliero 
Maycote, and Dame Marie, his wife; the latter died in KiOO’i 
the figures of the deceased, with their children kneeling, are re¬ 
presented on the nioniimeiit. In the north wall of the body of 
the Church is an ancient pointed arched recess, or tomb. In this 
fabric were two Chantries; one of which was founded in the year 
1354, by Thomas Nave, Vicar of this Parish: at the time of its 
suiipression, in the second of Edward the Sixth, its annual re¬ 
venues were valued at Ml. 

lUCIlBOROUOH, or lU'Trpii M, wInch guarded the south¬ 
ern entrance of the Roman Haxen, is generally snjrposcd to be 
the first station that the Homans formed in this fountry. “ From 
hence,” says Camden, “ was the most usual passage into Britain, 
and the Homan fleets made this port. lAipiciiuis, sent by Con¬ 
stantins into Britain, to check the inrcSids of the Scots and Piets, 
landed here his companies of the Ileruli, Batavi, and Mscsici. Thetr- 
dosius also, father of the Emperor of that name, to whom, accord¬ 
ing to Symmachus, the Senate voted equestrian statues for restoring 
tranquillity in Britain, came hither with his Herculean, Jovian, Vic¬ 
torious, and Fulfiitiue cohorts. Afterwards, wlien the Saxon pirates 
put a stop to commerce, made the a scene of war, and infested 
our coasts with their continual ravages, tlie Legio II. Augusta, 
which tlie Emperor Claudius liad brought out of Germany, and 

which 
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wiiich had been fi^cd many years at Isca Siliirum, in Wales, was 
removed liilher, and had its officer lieie under the Count of the 
Saxon shore.""* 

There can Ire little doubt but tliat, at the time of the existence 
of the Roman Haven, or Port us Hutupms’s, the eminence on 
which the City and Castle of Rirhborough nus situated, was a 
small island; and this opinion is maintained by the principal wri¬ 
ters on this subject, even though’ the same persons are ilecidedly 
at variance as to the real situation of the Urks Riuupia-, which 
Ptolemy describes as one ot' the three principal cities of Kcnt.t 
“ There is positive evidence,” says Mr. Hoys, “ that the sea ai)- 
proached, at some distant period, to tiie very foot of Richborough 
Hill; for, ill digging, a few years ago, to lay tlic foundation of 
Richborough Sluice, the wcvkinen, after penetrating through what 
was once the muddy lied of'the river, that runs cU'se by in a more 
contracted channel than formerly, came to a regular sandy sea¬ 
shore, that had been suddenly covered with silt, on which lay bro¬ 
ken and entire shells, oysters, sea-weeds, the purse of tire thorn- 
back, a small shoe with a metal lihula in it, and some small iiumaii 
bones:—and even now, though the ground has been so much raised 
by repeated depositions of mud, the whole of the marsh land be¬ 
tween Deal and Tlianet, would be overflown by every extraordi¬ 
nary spring-tide, were it not for the natural barrier raised by Uie 
surge of the sea against itself, and tiie artifleial banks thrown up 
along the Haven pf Sandwich."i 

The period when Rutupium was deserted by the sea, was pro¬ 
bably between the fourth and sixth centuries, as about this time 
the name of Sandwich begins to occuf in ancient writings as a fre¬ 
quented port, Camden, speaking of the City, says, “ Time hat 
devoured every trace of it; and, to teach us that cities are as 

(icrishahle 


• Oougli’s Camden, Vol. I. p. 218. 

t Sec Camden, Battcly, Boys’Sandwich, and Douglas, in BiMinlheca 
Toptigraphica. 'i ho two latter gentlemen fix the Urbs Rulupia at 
Canterbury f 


I Boys' Culleotions, &c. p, 8 Gj. 
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{KTitihable as men, it is now a corn-fic-Ui, wlicro, when llie corn is 
grown up, one may see the traces of tlic streets intersecting each 
other; for wherever the streets have run, the corn grows thin.” 
Tlie site ot the City, “ now ploughed over," he continues, “ dis¬ 
covers evidences of its antiquity, in Roman coins of gold and 
silver.” Leland's description is as follows. 

“ Ralcxbitrg, olherwysc RkHehoro', was, or ever the ryver of 
Sture tlvd turn his holoni, or old canalc, withyu the Isle of Tha- 
net, and hy lykelyliod the mayii sc came to the very foote of the 
Caste!. The inaiii se ys now of yt a nnic, by reason of wosc 
(probably oose) that has there swollen np. The scite of the town 
or Caste! ys wonderful tirir, upon an liiiie. The wallcs the wich 
remayn tlier yet, he in enmpa.se almost as mneh as tiic Tower of 
London. They have hcsic very liye.thvkkc. stroiige, and wel em- 
hatelcd. The mater of Ihi-m is flynt, inervcltis and long.brykes, 
both white and redcle, after the Britons fascion: the seineiit was 
made of se sand and smutil pil)le. Thcr is a groat lykelyliod 
that the goodly hit ahowte the Castel, and especially to Samlwicli 
ward, hath bene wel inliahitttd. Come groweth on the hilte yn 
meivelous plenty; and yn going to plowgh, ther hath owt of 
injiule (been) fownd, an<l now is, mo aiUitiuilics of Romayne mo¬ 
ney, than yn any place els of England—Smrly reason spckctli lliat 
this should he Riitupiiiiim: for hetyde that the name smnwliut 
timchetli, tlw* \ery near imssage fn> Calcs Clyvos or Ciih s. was 
to Rateshnrgli, and now is to .Sandwich, llie .which is ahowf a 
myle of; though now Sandwich he not celchnited hy cawse of 
(Joodwine .Sande.s, and the decay of the liavcn. Ther is a good 
flyte shot of fro Rateshuig joward Sandwich, a great dyke caste in 
a round ciiinpa.se as yt had bene for fens of menne of warre. 
'J'lic cnnipase of the grownd witliyn is not much above an acre, 
and yt is very holo hy casting uptheyerth: they cawle the (dace 
ther LitUhorou'rh. Wifhyti the Castel is a lytic paioche ChircU 
of St. ,'\ugnslino, and an Ilereraitagi?: I had’anliquities of the lie- 
remite, the which is an industrious man. Not tiir fro the Ilerini- 
tage is a Cave, wher men have sowt and digged for treasure; 1 
saw yt hy candcl wilhyn, and ther wereconys: yt was so slraite, 

that 
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\ \ad no invnd to cr6|)e far vn. In the north side of the 
Caste) ys a hedde yn the naJIe, iJ0»v sore dcficed with nether: 
they cull it Qiieeti Bertlia hedde. Nere to that place, hard by 
the vpal, was a pot of Roniayne raoiiy fowiid." 

The site of tlie Castle is a kind of proinoiitorv of lii<;b £;rouiid, 
projecting into the marshes, between one and two miles north-west 
from Sandwich; the Historian of wRich town has given file follow¬ 
ing account of llichborough in the latter pari of his work. 

“ Richborough Hill is entirely surronndcil by marsh land, and 
undoubtedly ss~as an island when the hay existed. On this insu¬ 
lated mount stand tlie remains of the famous Castle of Ri/tupi, 
exhibiting to our view, a more perfect s})ecimeii of rumian archi¬ 
tecture than exists any where else in Britain. The walls are con¬ 
structed in this manner: two rows of holders lie on the natural 
soil, which is a solid pit-saiul, then a thin .stratum of chalk no¬ 
dules; ne.xt a single row of holders, and over them another thin 
layer of small chalk; all without cement: then holders again, mixed 
with mortar; and so the masonry jiroceeds internally, with a con¬ 
fused mixture of large holders, ochre stone, sand-stom-, and blocks 
of chalk, with pholades betlded therein, and balaiii on their .sur¬ 
faces; the whole cemented with a mortar formed of lime, grit, 
large and small |>cbhles, sea-shells, and fragments of baked bricks 
much too coarse in its composition ever to have been fluid. 1a- 
temally, on both side.s, the walls are (were) fared with n'gnlar 
courses of square grit and I’ortland stone, except in .some detach¬ 
ed parts of the inner side of the south wall, where the squared 
-stones are small in size, mixed with holders, anil disposed in the 
herring-bone way, and in other fasliioqs. The general facing was 
evidently worked up with the iutemal part; but as the sipiared 
stones could be applied to the rubble-work only with a flat sur¬ 
face, it was necessary to hand them together at proper inlervai.s 
with double rows of large flat tiles, which, however, do not go 
tlirough the wall, buf only to the depth of one, or, at most, two 
tiles. The first range of tiles begins above five feet from the bot¬ 
tom of the wall, and the rows arc repeated to the top at dili'ercnl 
iatervab, from three feet three inches, to four feel three inches; 

between 
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tliMC are seven courses of the sqnare/l atones; 

but ill tlic t:iisii;ru |»ai1 ol' llie north wall, tin* rows larv from six 
to iliiM". Till’ tilos arc lor the ino'.t, part plain, iinil tlitli-.r in their 
(liiiiciisions, from limrlcr a iarlies, by seven inches and three quar- 
tiTs, to seventeen inelies and a half, by eleven itiehes and a half; 
anil in tlieir tliiekness, Jroiii one inch and a quarter, to one inch 
and three quarters. There is aiaJlher sort, willi the lonecsl skies 
dished about an inch, tiiat occurs ver\ sparin"Iy in tlie soulli and 
west walls, d'liey are about fifteen inches and a half bnig, a foot 
broad, and an inch thick: they ate ranged with the flat tilc.s, here 
and there one, and are generally with their bottoin.s upwards. 
A few of the [ilain tiles are of a pale, yellowish red; but both 
sorts are, for the most part, of a fine full red, and all of Ihciu are 
exceedingly well burned. The walls, tor the height of six feet, arc 
eleven feel three indies thick; an*d afto'rwards only ten feet eight 
inches; and the north wall, in its most jrerfect part, is about 
tweutx-lliree leet high: the loj) of the wall is every where iiiijwr- 
fect; and the facing is ;dmost wliidlx thrown oil'from the soutliern 
a.sjiects of the walls bx tbe roots of the ivy, and the. opendioiis 
of lieat and moisture. 'I’be scallold boles remain on the outer 
sides of the north and west walls, whieli sides have sutfeied much 
less injury from time ;iiid the weatiicr lliaii ibc other .siilcs. 

“ The Castle has heeu a regular parallelogram; but a gre;it jrart 
of tbe east wall does not aiipcar, that baviiig been undermined by 
tbe .sea; ciiougb of it, however, remains to point out its direction 
;md situation. The whole site oceujiied six ;uTes, one rood, and 
eight |)erclies of groiuid; the area within the walls measured live 
acres, three roods, and eight perches.— Tlcie walls were Hanked by 
roiiinl projeeliiig town's at the angles, and by square ones at irre¬ 
gular distances along the sides. There are maiks of two of these 
in the west wail, ;md of two others, besides the Porfa Dicumanay 
ill the north wall, and of two more in the south wall; in which un- 
•louhledly was a third, that has I’alien down *lhft hank. These 
.square towers, projecting about eight feet liom' tlie wall, were 
solid, nearly eight feet from the foundation, and afterwards hollow. 
In the main wall, within these towers, are four large, round, 

2 smooth 
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smooth holes in a row, earli a!)out nine inciieh in diameter, ami 
penetratiii" iii)out cisht t’ect iiil<» the .sii!i.>laiicc of llie luuiii wall: 
below these are smaller ho!i'<, lour itirlies in diameter, that nm 
about ten inches into the wall; all ivliich seem to have v ived for 
the insertion of beams, to siijioort an :ij»jwratn.s ol delensivc nm- 
eliiiierv. 

“ 'IVitliin the area of the Casrte, not precisely i]i the centre, but 
soinewliat towards the nortli-cast corner, under ground, is a solid 
rectangular pl;ttform of ma.sonry, lli-o feel long, lot feet wide, 
and five feet thick. It is a ccwiiposition of holders and coarse 
mortar; and the whole upper siirfac-, to the very \cr"e, is covered 
over with a coat of the same sort of mortar, six inclics thick. In 
iJie middle of the platform is the base of a Mipcrstriiclure in the 
slia]HV of a cross, rising soriewhat ahovi’ the ground, and from foui 
to five teet above the platform. It lias been tiiccd uitii squared 
Slones, some of wliicli reinaiii. Idle shaft of the cross, miming 
north and soulli, is eiglity-seveu feet Ion,', and seven feet and a half 
broad; the traverse is twcnty lvvo teet hi width, and forty-six feet 
in length.—In the west wall, much nearer to the north-west angle 
of the Castle than to the s'>iith-vvest, was a large opening in the 
wall, Ihiity-four feet wide, vvheie, about live, feel and a half iiiider 
tiie ground, is a’ part of a foundation of large sipiared hloeks ot’ 
Slone, consisting of several courses, a great p;n t of which has been 
rcnioveil, and up))licd to various usis ahoni the lu-ighhoiiring 
farms. It exttyids inwards seven feet and a half, and oiilvvaids six 
feet two inches from the wall; so that the vvhide breadth of the 
platform, incliuling the breadth of tlie wall, was origiiiallv twenty- 
four feet, eleven iiiehes* the linvis^es by vvliuh they were raised, 
remain in some of the stones.—There is no ap|Karance vvlnilever 
of any superstructure, that might have been raised upon this plat¬ 
form, and connected with the walls, the ends fif wliirii are termi¬ 
nated with regular faeings.—Near the middle of the north wall 
is the oblique enfftniee, or Porta Devumann: it is narrow; and 
from the holes reninining in tlie walls, it a|)pears to have been I'ur- 
nisbed with good timber defences. The exterior passage, riiiiiiiiig 
parallel with the main wall, is about four feet and a half wide, 

having 



having a channel, or gutter, at the bottom, for carrving off water 
from the higher ground within the Castle; the iriterioi passage, at 
a right angle with the other, is seven feet, eight inches wide.” 

Tlie Homan coins, and other antiquities, that have been found 
either withm tlie area, or contiguous to this station, are very nu- 
merous: and “ all the villages," savs Mr. Boys, “ above thc'level 
of the inarslies to the westward of Lower Deal, about Sandwich, 
wul in Thanct, are continually lumishing Britbh, Roman, and 
Saxon money.” The remains of a Roman Amphitheatre are also 
still very apirarent, at about tlie distance of 4 (j 0 yards from the 
(.outh-west angle of the Castle, tiiough the banks have been partly 
destroyed by the ojicrations of husbandry. Its form was circular, 
the diameter being about seventy yards; the present depth varies 
from about seven to eleven feet. Tlie ‘ paroche Chirch of St. 
Augustine,' ijoticed by Lelaiul, “ apjiears.lto have been a Chapel of 
liase to the Church of Ash, (in which Parish Ri< hborough is situ¬ 
ated,) and i-v mentioned as such in the grant of the Rectory of that 
f’liurcli, in the third of Edward tlie Sixth, at whicii time it seems 
to have been standing.”* Tlie site of this Castle formed part of 
tlie inheritance of the Veres, Earls of Oxford; but it has since 
pas%ed througli various fainilios, botli by purchase and otherwise, 
to Peter Fector, Esq. of Dover. 

The lieqiient mention of Rutiiphe, says Archdeacon Battely, 

‘‘ by ancient writers who have trcaletl of British affairs, sufficiently 
speaks its renown; for it is sung by Lucan, Juvenal, and Ausoaius: 
it is celebrated by Tacitus, Aminianus Marccllitms,' andOrosius; 
it occurs ill tlie Geography of Ptolemy, in the Itinerary of Anto¬ 
ninus, in the Pcutiiigcrian Tables, and lastly, in the Notitia of the 
Western Empire. The City U said to have been founded by 
Caesar’s army, and to have been almost proverbial with them who 
had more than once seen Caesar’s navy distressed and wrecked by 
the boisterous surges of that coast.’'t R appears, indeed, to have 
given its own name to all the neighbouring coajts, which, in the 
language of the poets, were called the Rutupian Shores. 

Voi,.VIL May, 1807. Ppp ISLE 

• Hasted't Kent, Vol. IX. p. 217, 8vo. Edit. 

+ Antiguitatrs Rutvpina, p. 28. 
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ISLE OF THANET. 

The etvniologv of the name of lias never been tjisii.ieflv 

traced; the Britons are stated to liave lalled it Ruim* or Im- 
Ruochim, from the amli/stiity of its situation to tin- jiorl of llich- 
borough. J>oliiius, who is quoted bv Cmiideii, rails it Athautitos, 
and in some copies 7 i^i 7 n<iro,«*'wliirli prolialWv gave origin to tiir 
Saxon appellation Irnet, or Tanrt-lonil; tliougli this is derived b_> 
Lewis from Tcnc, ‘ a Fire, or Bcaeoii;’ and he snp|)os<“s the Isle to 
have been so named ‘ on account of the beacons or fires which 
were liere kept to give notice of Danish or other pirates, to whose 
ravages it was greatly exposed .’t 

The wide estuary which anciently separated this Isle from the 
main land, is now redtced to the narrow channel of the Stour 
river; and the smaller stream called the Nethergong, which Hows 

into 


*• ' Insula qua: iiaxonka lingua Tatcd dicitur Briianuico sermonc 
Iluim appdlatur.' Sim. Dunelm, Hist. Col. l-’O. 

+ Hist, of 'I'enct: second I'idit. p. 2. Mr. L. deduces tlis .Saxon 
word Tene from the British Tan, or Fire. “ Julius Solinus, in his De¬ 
scription of Britain,” says Lambaid, “ saith thus of Tanet: Titunuloc- 
nullo serpitur a/igue, 4“ asportuta inde terra aiigues necut. • 'J liere 
be no snakes in 'I'hanet,’ saith he ; ‘ and the earth that is brought fioin 
thence will kill them.’ But whether he wrote this of any sure under¬ 
standing that he had of the quality of the soyle, or onely hy coniect.ire 
at the woord Sitxr^, which in (Jreek signifieih death, or killing, I wotc 
not; and much lesse dare I determine, bycause hitherto neither 1 ray- 
selfe have heard of any region hereabout, onely Ireland excepted, which 
heareth not both snakes, and other venemous wormes; neither am I yet* 
persuaded that this phee borowed the name out of the Cireeke, but ra¬ 
ther tooke it of the propre language of this ourc native countrie: for 
Thcenet, in the Saxon, or olde Englishe tongue, soundeth as much as, 
moysted, or watered, whiche derivation, howc well it standeth with the 
utuation of Tanet, being peninsula, and watered, in manner, round 
'about, I had rather, without reasoning, feferre to every mans iudge- 
nient, than by debate of many woordes, cythcr to trouble the reader, or 
to interrupt mine owne order ” Peramb. of Kent, p. 78. 
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felo the sea at Nortlimoulh, between one and two rnilea eastwanf 
from Ileculver. The nwishes which border those streams arc cv 
tensive, and afford rir.li imsturagr for cattle; hut the higher srotirids 
arc priiiripully appropriated to the growth of corn.* On the north 
and cast sides the Isle of Thaiiet is bounded by the ocean; a cir¬ 
cumstance »lii( h, connected with tlie salubrity of its air, and its 
situation within a cons’enient distai^e from the Metropolis, has led 
to the ebtablisliinent of several watcring-plares: and these, in the 
summer and autumnal seasons, occasion a continued influx of visi¬ 
tants, whose ex{ienditurc adds greatly to the wealth of the fixed 
inhabitants. The chaik-cliffTs, which surround the coast, abound 
in fossils; and among them the Cornua ammonis has been found, 
measuring upwards of three feet in diamoter.f 

Scarcely any ancient families are now resident in this Isle; most 
of their estartes having been alienated by various causes, and their 
scats converted into farm-houses. Those of the inhabitants who 
reside near the sea, arc chiefly employed in maritime occupations; 
a princi|>al branch of which, on this coast, is called Faying; that 
is, going off to ships with provisions, and assisting them when in 
distress. See. In the tatter pursuit they frequently evince an un¬ 
daunted courage, and are the means of preserving many valuable 
lives. In Camden's time, agricultural and sea-faring pursuits were 
mostly united in the same persons; but change of circumstances 
has now completely separated them. His words are, ** nor must 
I here forget what redounds to the especial praise of the inliabi- 
tants, particularly of those who live near the ports of Margate, 
Ramsgate, and Brodstcar. They are excessively industrious, get¬ 
ting their living like amphibious animals,^ both by sea and land; 
making the most of both elements; being both fishermen and 
ploughmen, farmers and sailors; the same persons that guide the 
plough in the field, steering the helm at sea. In the different sea¬ 
sons of the year, they make nets, catch codd, herrings, mackrel, 

P p p 2 and 

See an Account of the Agriculture of the Iilc of Thanei, p.434, 5. 

t Short Deserip. of Thanei, by R. E. Hunter, Surgeon, p, 11. 
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and other fish; make trading voyages, manure their land, plough^ 
sow, harrow, reap, and store their corn; expert in both professions; 
and so carrying on the round of labour." 

The whole of Thanet is divided into the two capital Manors of 
Minster and Monkton, by St. Mildred’s Lynch* a narrow balk, or 
strip of land, left uuplouglied, and extending cpiite across tlie Isle, 
from Westgate, by Woodchurclj and Cleve Court, to Sheriff’s Hope, 
near Monkton. It anciently contained eleven parishes; but those 
of Sarr, and All Saints, have been united to St. Nicholas; and that 
of Wood-Church, to Krehington. The Parishes of Minster. 
Monkton, and Stonar, with parts of those of $t. Nicholas, and St. 
Lawrence, are under the jurisdiction of two Constables; the other 
Panshes, with tire remainder of St. Nicholas, and St. Lawrence, 
are all members of, and within the jurisdiction of, the Ports of 
Dover and Sandwich. 

MONKTON derives its name from the Monks of Clrrbt Church, 
to whom the manor was given by Queen Edith in tiie year 9b 1, 
and to whom it continued to belong till the Dissolution; soon after 
which, Henry the Eighth bestowed it on the Dean and Chapter of 
Canterbury, who are still owners. Henry the Sixtli granted to the 
then Prior, the privilege of holding a weekly market here; but 
this, if ever held, has been long discontinued, and the village con¬ 
tains only a few indifferent houses. Tiie Church, which stands ou 
the soutli side, and is dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen, had for¬ 
merly a north aisle, but now consists of a nave and chancel only, 
with a tower at tiie west end. In the nave is an ancient Brass of 
a Priest; and in one of tlie north windows is the head of a Prior. 
It appears, from the Domesday Book, tliat tJiere was a Church 
here in tiie Norman times, togetiio' with a Fishery and a Salt- 
work: the latter have been long since lost by the filling up of the 
Wantsume. 

ST. NICHOLAS is a small and pleasant village, containing seve¬ 
ral respectable hauses, and a good Church, which, from its dedi¬ 
cation to St, Nicholas, gives name to tlie place, 'fliis was anciently 

a chapelry 


Fur lUe lustorjr of this Lynch, see under Miaster, 
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a cliapeity to Reculver, but was made parochial in the year 1300, 
during tiie prelac;y of Archbishop Winchelsea. The Church con¬ 
sists of a nave, chancel, and aisles, with a square tower at the 
south-west angle, and a small Chapel, or Burial-place, adjoining 
the chaiicel on Uie north, belonging to an estate in this parish 
called Frosts: a corresponding Chapel, on the south ude, is now 
used as a School-room. The nav^ is separated from the chaucel 
by a large, high-pointed arch; ami from tiie uorth aisle, by five 
similar arches, rising from octagonal columns: the south aisle is 
divided from the nave by three semicircular, and one sharp- 
pointed arch, springing from massive piers, with Norman orna¬ 
ments of foliage and human heads: the mouldings of one of the 
arches are particularly curious. The Sepulchral memorials are 
numerous: one of them, a slab in the noj;th Chapel, displays small 
whole-length’ Brasses of ‘ ValoutyiSe £d\tarod, Gent.’ and bis two 
wives, Agnes and Joane, and their respective children in two groups; 
together with a similar Brass of Thomas Parramvre, second hu»- 
baiid to the ' sayde Joane:’ the dresses are of the time of the 
Commonwealth, and of Charles tl:e Second. A small manufao* 
tory of blocks for the use of paper-stainers, trom the wood of the 
pear-tree, was established here about thirty years ago. 

BIIICHINGTON is pleasantly situated on elevated ground, on 
the north side of the Isle, at the distance of about half a mile 
from the sea. The Church, which is dedicated to All Saints, con- 
si-sts of a nave, chancel, and aisles, with a high tov^er, terminated 
by a shingled spire, rising between the east end of the north aisle, 
and a small Chapel, now called the Vestry. The nave is divided 
from the aisles by five pointed arches, supported on octagonal co¬ 
lumns. The east window is large and handsome: the lower part 
is separated by mullions into five lights; the upper part is filled by 
various smaller lights, rising to the point of Jhe arch. Adjoining 
to the chancel, on the north, is the Quex Chapel, so called from 
its belonging to tlie Manor of Quex, in this parish, the ancient 
inlieritance of a family of the same name, which was conveyed to 
the Crisps by an heir female, in the time of Henry the Seventh, 
.j^ong the memorials of these families, are several small whole- 

P p p 3 lengtli 
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length Brass figures, the most ancient of wliich is for ‘ Johes 3uek‘ 
who died in October, 1449. Against tiie north wall is a large 
tomb, on which lie the effigies of Sir Henry Crispe, Kiit. and his 
first wife, a daughter of Thomas Scott, Esq. of Scott’s Hall, in this 
county. Sir Henry died in 1575, and is represented in armour; 
but all the finer parts of the sculpture are filled up by whitewash. 
Over this tomb is a mural monument of dififercnt colored mar¬ 
bles, containing six oval compartments, in which are well-executed 
busts, in white marble, of John Crispe, Esq. (son of the above 
Sir Henry,) witli his two wives, Margaret, daughter of Thomas 
Harlackenden, Esq. and Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Roper, 
Esq. mid his son. Sir Henry Crispe, Knt. with his two wives, 
Mary, daughter of Sir Edward Monings; and Ann, daughter of 
Thomas Nevinson, Esq., Adjoining to this is a handsome monu¬ 
ment of white marble, in menlory of Anne Gertrude Crisp, 
who died in March, 1708, having devised forty-seven acres of land 
in Birchington and Monkton, in trust for various charitable pur¬ 
poses mentioned in the inscription: the deceased is represented by 
a good bust. On a slab in the chancel, is the Brass of a Priest in 
his mass habit, holding the chalice and wafer, with this inscription; 

ipic lequreadt S&Htetit loltco l^crnca, Cfrricua, nup.’ tHitarimi 

DC ^on&ton gut Qbijt nono hie UPctobtis anno hni 

Near the vjllage a convenient Poor House has been recently 
built, under the direction of the principal inhabitants of Monkton, 
Sarre, Birchington, and Acole, for the reception of the poor of 
those places, for whose employnient a manufactory of coarse 
sheeting, and sacking, has been established in the house. 

About half a mile south-eastward from Birchington, is QUEX," 
the ancient seat of the Quex family; Agnes, the heiress of which, 
married John Crispe, Esq. who died in the sixteenth of Henry the 
Seventh, and wltbsc son John was Sherifl' of Kent in the tenth of 
Henry the Eighth. Some others of this family were also appointed 
to the same otfice; and among them, Henry Crisjie, Esq. who being 
an infirm and aged man, was in August, l6’57, forcibly seized vS 

lib 
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Ills sent in tlic night-time, and conveyed a pflsoncr to Bruges, in 
riaaders, where lie was detained eight nionttis, till the sum of 
30001. was paid for his ransom.* He died in t<i6'3, without male 
isaiie; and ihis estate has since passed through various families. 
'I’lie I'.iniily Mansion was a large and ancient structure, partly of 
tiinlier, and partly of hrick; hut great part of it has been pulled 
down at diHerent times, aiul the remainder modernized, and con¬ 
verted into a farm-house. Here King William is stated to have 
occasionally taken up his abode, till the wind favored his embark¬ 
ing tor Hollund. 

DANDELION, about one mile and a lialf south-west from 
Margate, was the seat of the ancient family of Deni de Lyon, who 
appear to haw tlourished here in the time of Wwartl the First,f 
and who were afterwards called Danndeiiou, Danndelyonn, Dann* 
deleoii, \c.' The last male heir of this •Vaiuily died in 1445, when 
his estates were conveyed, by the marriage of Iris only daughter, 
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• " Iliis enterprke was contrived and executed by Captain Golding, 
of Uamsgate, wlio was a sanguine UoyaUst, and had some time taken 
refuge with Charles the Second in France. The party landed at Gore- 
End, near Birchington, and took Mr. Crispe out of his bed without any 
resistance; though it appears that he had been for some time under ap¬ 
prehensions of such an attack, and had caused loop-holes, for the dis¬ 
charge of muskets, to he made in dilfercnt parts of tiic house, to defend 
him. All these precautions were, however, of no clfcct, and they con¬ 
veyed him, without any disturbance, in his own coach, to the sea side, 
where he was forced into an open hoar, without any one ot his domestic* 
being suilercd to attend him, though that was earnestly requested as a 
favor. He was conveyed first'to Ostend, and then to Bruges, both 
whicli places wore then in t!i' power of Spain.” lla'ted’s Kent, Aol. 
X. p. 300. His family experienced much difficulty in raising the money 
for his ransom; as the Protector, Oliver, suspecting that the whole was 
only a scheme to procure 30001. for the use of Charles the Second, then 
beyond seas, made an order in Council, that be should not be ransom¬ 
ed ; and the license for so doing, was at last procured only after great 
sijlicitalioni. Ibid, p. 301. 


f Philipott’s rUlore Cantiamm, p. 38ff. 
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to the Petits, whos# descendants sold Dandelion to Henry Fox, 
Lord Holland, who transferred it to his second son, the late 
Clurles James Fox, Esq. smee which it has become the property of 
William Roberts, Esq. in right of his wife, the sister of the late 
John Potsell, Esq. The Gate-House of the ancient residence of 
the Dandelions is yet standing, and in tolerable preservation. It 
is embattled, and built with alternate courses of bricks and flints, 
having a small square tower at each angle. Over the greater en¬ 
trance is a sliield of the arms of Dandelion; viz. sable, three lions 
rampant, between two bars, dancclte, argent; and at the spring of 
the arch of the lesser entrance is a demi-lion rampant, with a label 
issuing from his mouth, inscribed OaunOelponn in Saxon characters. 
The grounds belonging to this ancient seat have been partly con¬ 
verted into a Tea-garden, and place of resort for the summer visi¬ 
tants to Margate and Ram-.,gate; for whose entertainment a public 
breakfast is given every Wednesday throughout the season, wbidi 
is follow'ed by dancing, and other amusements. The walks utl'ord 
some fine prospects of the sea, and adjacent country. 

In the year 172f, between the hamlet of (iAHLING, or (Iar- 
IING Street, near Dandelion, and the sea, upwards of twenty 
ancient instruments, apparently a kind of cliissel, or small adze, 
were found by a farmer about two feet under ground. They were 
made of niixt brass or bell-metal; the largest were rather more 
than seven inches in length; the smallest about five inches.* 

MARG.4TE, 

Though now one of the most fashionable, and best frequented, 
watering-places in the kingdom, has obtained its principal celebrity 
within the last forty or fifty years, before which it was only ‘ a 
small fishing town, irregularly built, and the houses geuerally old 
and low.’f Its antiquity, however, is much more considerable: 

it 

I.«wis’s Ilist.of Tlianet, p. 137 ; opposite to which is an Engraving 
of several of these implements. 

+ Lewis’s Hist, of Thanet, p. li?3. 
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It ha* bCea « member of the town and port of Dover from a re¬ 
mote pwod; and even in Leland's time tiiere was a Pier ‘ here 
for sb^ppet/ b*tf * sore decayedthe time of building which is 
stated Itewis to be unknown. When the Survey of Maritime 
Places in Kent was made in the eighth of Elizabeth, the number of 
Jwtues in Margate was 108; ‘ |)ersons lacking proper habitation, 
d^bt; boats, and other vessels, fifteen, viz. eight of one ton, one 
a( two, one of five, four of eighteen, and one of sixteen: the per¬ 
sons belonging to these boats, occupied^ in the carrying of grain 
and fishing, were sixty.' 

Where the Pier is now built, there was anciently a small creek, 
wliich probably gave origin to the town, from the shelter it atlbrd- 
(Cd to fishing-vessels, and other craft. The land on each side of 
this creek, was, in process of time, wajhed away by the sea; ami 
the inhabitants were obliged to tonslfuct a Pier, to prevent the 
town being overflowed, and to defend that fwrt of it which lies 
next the w atcr, by piles of timber, and jetties. 'I'lie Pier was at 
first but small, and went but a little way from the land; but the 
cliffs still continuing to be washed away, the sea by that means 
came more heavy at the back of it than before, and rendered it 
pcce'sary to enlarge it from time to time. In Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign, Ihi.-. Pier was maintained by certain rates, paid by corn, and 
other nierehandize, shipjKid and landed here, which rales were 
cunfirnied by the several Lord-Wardens of the Cinque Ports, who 
have, from time to time, renewed and altered llic decrees made 
for the management of Ibis little harbour, under the superinten¬ 
dence of two Pier-W'ardens, and two Deputies, who were to col¬ 
lect the droits, or dues, and ^inspect, and provide for its support 
and reparation. In the oldest of these decrees now extant, and 
bearing date in September, l6l5, it is stated, that these ‘ Orders* 
have been usually confirmed by the Lord Warden for the tiine 
being, and ‘ time out of luiud’ used by the iuhabitaets of Margate 
and St. John’s.* 

Through the neglect of the persons employed, the Pier again 
went to decay; and in lH&i, complaint was made to James, Duke 

of 


• Lewa’i Hist, of Thanet, p. 1?3. 
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of York, the then Lord Wurileii of the Cinijne Ports, thtit this' 
“ Piere and Harhoure was niuc.h ruinated and <ieeav'd; and lliat 
the nioneves formerly collected and received lor the rcpaite fiiere- 
of, had not been duly improved for that end, and that for a loii" 
time past tliere had been no due acronnts given, nor elections 
made of successive Piere Wardens yearly, as by ancient cnslonis, 
and orders of fortner Lord Wartiens, ought to he.” This state of 
things, conjoined with an opinion that became current among tlie 
ship-owners frequenting this port, of the ^\ ardcns having no pitwer 
to compel the payment of the droits, or harbour dues, at leiiglli, 
in the eleventh of George the First, indneed tlie Pier Wardens, 
and inliabitants, to petition Parliament for an Act to enable them 
more eft'ectually to recover the ancient and acciislojiied droits for 
the support and maintenance of the Pier: an Act was accordingly 
passed, to enforce the collection of the ancient rates, anti empower 
the Pier Wardens to apply the proceeds towards the clVeclual pre¬ 
servation and improvement of the harbour, Ihxler that Act, the 
Pier was maintained till the year I7S7, when an ap[)licalion to 
Parliament being intended for the iniproveinent of tlie town, it 
was thought expedient, at the same time, to jirovkie for tlie repa¬ 
ration of the Pier; and an Act was obtained for tliat purpose, as 
well as for ascertaining, establishing, and recovering, certain duties, 
agreeable to :i schedule then prepared, in lieu of the ancient and 
accustomed droits. Twa years afterwards, in 17;)51, another Act 
was passed to amend the former, by increasing the rales and du¬ 
ties, th'dt tlie Commissioners might he enabled to make further and 
necessary improvements. Under these Acts, the Pier has lieeii re¬ 
built with stone, and extended so as to enlarge the harbour, and 
to form a more complete security for shipping. The cross also, 
as it is commonly termed, which extends from the Pier toward; 
the north, has qndergone sunjlar alterations. 

The improvement of the liarbour, and the great resort of com 
pany to this coast,, have occasioned a considerable increase in tin 
number of hsliing and other craft belonging to this port; so tha 
the town is not only sufficiently supplied with fish for its own con 
sumption, but considerable quantifies are likewise sent to the Me 

tnniolis 
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tropolis; the lish generally cauglil licrt*, are skate, wraiths, small 
cod, haddock, tiirhol, whitings, soles, and other flat fish, mackarel, 
herrings, lobsters, and oysters.* The whole number of packets, 
hoys, boats, &c, which now belong to this port, is about seventy: 
the hoys are chiefly employed in the conveyance of com, and other 
produce of the iarins in the Isle of Thanet, to the Loudon mar¬ 
kets. The average quantity of •corn annually shipped from this 
port for the last four or five years, has amounted to about 2-t,000 
quarters. Among the articles imported^ are coals train Newcastle 
and Sunderland, and deals, hemp, tar, iron, 6ic. from Meincl and 
Riga, 

Margate is a large and scattered place, built on irregular ground; 
part of it being very elevated, wliile the other part is situated in a 
bottom descending to the sea. Thf houses are principally of 
brick, and many of them are large and handsome edifices. The 
gciierdi recommendation given by medical men to sea-air, and sea- 
hathiiigt and the fashion which so extensively spread among all 
ranks during the latter part of the last century, of spending some 
portion of the year at a watering-place, have been the grand causes 
of the extension, and progressive improvements, of this town. As 
the number of visitors increased, the buildings for tbeir accommo¬ 
dation were rapidly augmented; llie land-holders rightly Judging^ 
that tile speculation would not be unsuccessful. Among those 
who took the lead, were Mr. Cecil, Sir Edward Hales, ai)d Sir 
John Shaw, from the former of whom, Cecil Square, which was 
built by these, and some other gentlemen, about the year 1769 , 
received its name. At the south corner of this Square stand the 
Assembly Rooms, which forin a liandsojne building of the Ionic 
order, with Venetian window s, entablature, and cornice : on the 

ground- 

* llajted’s Kent, Vol. X. p. 327. “ In the summer of the year 
1788, a female beaked If'ltule came on shore at Margate: it was twenty- 
seven feet m length, and in girth, seventeen feet. Mr. Hunter, sur¬ 
geon of this place, in dissecting the head of this fish, discovered four 
teeth just penetrating the gums in the lower jaw, which led him to con- 
iecturc that it had scarcely attained half its growth, and that its common 
length, when full grown, was probably at least sixty feet.'* Ibid. p.229, 
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ground-floor is a good Billiard, and a Coffee-room, several Dining- 
parlours, and a Piazza supported by a range of duplicated Doric 
columns. On the first-ffoor are the Tea and Card-rooms, and the 
Ball-room: the latter is a very elegant apartment, measuring eighty- 
seven feet in length, and forty-three in breadth; the walls are 
tastefully ornamented with v<uious stuccoed compartments, and 
festoons of flowers encirclhig giimidolcs and mirrors; at the west 
end of the room is a handsome orchestra, with wings for the ac¬ 
commodation of spectators; and five large and elegant glass chan¬ 
deliers are sus|iended from the ceiling. On the upper story is an 
extensh'e suite of lodging rooms. Adjoining to this building is 
the Royal Hotel, w Inch is very handsomely fitted up for the recep¬ 
tion of the first company. Shortly after the erection of Cecil 
Square, Hawley Square w^ built on a contiguous field, then be¬ 
longing to Sir Henry Hawley, Bart. Various new streets and 
ranges of houses have been since raised, and scarcely a year passes 
without some additions being made. 

The Bathing Rooms are situated on the western side of the 
High Street, near the harbour: these are seven in number, and 
were constructed for the use of the company intending to bathe, 
who enter the bathing machines* in the order in which their names 
have been inscribed on a slate in the lobby.f The bathing-place is 

a fine 

♦ Tliese machines, which form a kind of close caravan, having a door 
and small flight of steps behind, by which the batlters descend to the 
water, and are concealed from view by a pendant covering of canvas, 
were invented somewhat more than forty years ago, by a Quaker ot 
Margate, named Benjamin Beale, who is stated to have ruined himsclt 
by bringing them into use. 

f The terms of bathing arc as follows: a lady taking a machine, 
(guide included,) Is. 3d. Two or more ladies, (guide included,) Is. 
each. Child taking a<machine, (guide included,) Is. 3d. Two or more 
young children, (guide included,) 9d. each. Gentleman taking a ma¬ 
chine, (guide included,) Is. 6d. Gentleman bathing himself. Is. Two 
or more gentlemen, (guide included,) Is. 3d. each. Two or more gen¬ 
tlemen bathing themselves, Od. each. Warm bath 3s. (id. each, or one... 
guinea for seven persons. 
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tt iiuc level saocly shore, which extends under the clills for several 
miles, and at proper times of tide forms a most pleasant walk. 
But the most fashionable promenade is the Pier, which being 
finished by a parapet, breast high, is perfectly safe, and is the ge¬ 
neral resort of tlic company before and after bathing. In an 
evening also, and at the times of the coming in or going out of 
a packet, as the Margate passagg-boafs are called, it is frequently 
crowded with a most motley group, in which persons of all dis¬ 
tinctions are indiscnminately hlciiiied; a circumstance that has been 
tints noticed by the facetious Peter Piiiflar; 

Soon as tiiou gett'st within the Pit;, 

All Margate will be out I trow, 

And people rush fioin far and near, 

As if thou had’st wild begsts to show. 

On one part of the Pier is a marble tablet, with an inscription, 
Recording the memorable occurrence of the preservation of the 
York East Indiaman, which, in a trenieiiduus gale, on the first of 
January, 1779, was driven from her anchors when King homeward- 
bound in Queen’s Cliannel, ;uk1 carried by the violence of the 
Ntorin close up to the Pier, on which the whole of the passengers 
and crew were landed in safety. I'he ship itself was afterwards 
got otf, and .substantially repaired. 

From the exposed situation of IMargate to the north and east, it 
has frequently sufl'ered by tempests, and violent g^les of wind, set¬ 
ting in from those quarters. It lias been ob^eaved, that tlie hat- 
hour lies so directly o})en to the Northern Ocean, ‘ that a vessel 
taking her departure from hence, and steering her course north 
half east, would hit no land till she came to the coast of Green¬ 
land, in the latitude of 75° north, after having ran 13SO miles.’ 
Ill the years 1755, I7b3, 1707, and 1800, great damage was 
done, by tlie violence of the wind, to the shi])s and boats within 
the Pier, and also to the Parade and houses near the harbour. 

This Parish was anciently a chapelry to Minster, but was made 
parochial in the year 1290. The Church, which is dedicated to 
St, John Baptist, is a spacious edifice, stuudiug on an elevated 

spot, 
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spot, on the south-east side of the town; it consists of a nave, 
cimncel, and aisles, witli a square tower at the nortl«-west angle. 
The nave is divided from the aisles by eight ar>-hes, springing from 
octagonal aud round columns; some of the arches are semicircular, 
as the others have probably been, though now altered into the 
pointed form: the circular columns have ornamented capitals in 
the Norman style, some of thenj of peculiar character. The mo¬ 
numents are numerous, and several are of considerable age. On 
a slab ill the chancel, is a full-length Brass ot a Knight in plate- 
armour, with a skull-cap'; a long sword, and a dagger: beneath 
his feet was the following inscription, part of which i» now gone, 

5)ic_jatet jotjea ©auntitlfon ®cnt. qui obit in ttie inbjnctonea 
<g)ce Crucio anna ab 3lntainatione S>ni noatii STtieti 
?@ilInio qEfflatf.ilLat. /:uj' &c. 

On the north side of the altar is a Brass of Thomas Cardiff, who 
was Vicar of this Church fifty-five years, and died in 15 ’ 5: he i? 
represented in his mass habit, with his hands raised as in prayer. 
On the slab over the grave of Thomas Smylh, another Vicar, who 
died in 1433, is a Brass of a heart, with three labels proccedinj 
from it, inscribed thus; 

S SCDcmjjtor meoB bibit, 

33e tcira ouiiectuiuB sum, 

In taint mea bibetu D'n’ nalbatote mtu. 

Among the other Brasses in this fabric, is a small figure in armour, 
with a long sword, and a ruff, but without helmet; over which arc 
tlie arms of Cliyhrnokc,.it family wj^iich purchased Nash Coi:iit, 
a Manor iti this 1‘arLsli, early in the reign of James the First. 
Another Brass represents a complete Skeleton, about three feet 
long; and a third displays a Ship in full sail: the two former are 
without inscription; but the latter, which is much worn, is inscribed 
to the memory of ffogcr Morris, ‘ sometime one of the 6' principal! 
M; of Attendance of his Maj* Navye Iloyall:’ he died in October, 
161 . 5 . Several of the Petits, of Dandelion, lie also buried here; 
and on a plain stone is an inscription for Ann Dowdcswell, who died ia 

November, 
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November, I7b’3, ‘ ajjed 100 years.’ This Cliureh is well pewed, 
and has a large gallerv, vvliicb crosses it, and a gootl organ: the 
latter was tlie gift of Francis Cobb, Sen. Iwj. of this town; it wa* 
tirst opened in 17,95. At the cast end of the norfli aisle is a 
strong stone building, now used as liic FesOand t'ormerly as a 
Storehouse, but most probably, originally eonsliuetcd tor the safe 
keeping of the rich jdale and vcsjnicnts belonging to tlii.s editicc in 
the Catholic times. The Church-yard is laig<', and cron ded with 
tombs ainl grave-stones. Besides the, Clnirrh, there arc four other 
places of religions worship in this town;*one for Baptists; another 
tor the followers of the late Rev. J. Wesley; a tiiinl for Roman 
Catholics, built hv suh.scrij>tioii in J80J; and the last, called Zion 
i'fiapcl, fftr the tiillowers of the late Coitnfess of Huntingdon: dfr' 
also was erected by subscription, in 18i)‘2, and is a respectable 
building of modern Gothic, satlicientfy large, for 1000 persons, 
.‘several charitable oenefaelions, but tnostly of little value, have 
beemnitile for the use of the poor of this Parish , and in 17S7, 

^ CfKinty School was built near Hawley Sipiare, for eighty chil- 
.Irtii, ibrty boy.s, and forty girls, who are educated, and clotbcd, 
by the volutitary subscriptions of the. itihabitants, aided by the 
dotiations of the numerous visitors who resort hither: the building 
contains two gooii scliool-ioonis, with apartments for the Master 
and Mistress, A-c.* 

I'hat the poor ntiglit be enabled to jrarticipate in the advantages 
of sea bathing, a general Sca-hutlting Infirm \ky has been esta¬ 
blished 

" In the year 17/I, a'some laborers were digging the foundations 
for tt.ree new houses behind tlie’Charity School, they discovered several 
Graves, excavated nut of the solid chalk, and containing human skele¬ 
tons, which crumbled into dust on exposure to the air. In one of 
the graves was found a coin of the Emperor Probus; and a coin of Maxi- 
mianus was picked up at the same time, in excellent preservation. In. 
the ensuing year, a small Roman urn, containing #shcs, was found in a 
similar excavation near the same spot. About the end of the summer 
of 1791, a coin of the Empress Helena, in good preservation, was also 
found under the clilf near the town. Tour through the Ids qf Thanet, 

p. 26. 
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blished at West-Brook, near this town, by subscription: the first 
stone of this building was laid on the twenty-first of June, 1732, 
by the philanthropic Dr. Lettsom, assisted by the Committees 
which had been formed both in London and Margate, for the 
purpose of carrying the establishment into effect. It consists of a 
centre and two wings, and is sufficiently large for the reception of 
about ninety patients, who are boarded in the house; adults pay¬ 
ing 5s, and children 2s. 6d. each, per week. 

Another charitable institution, connected with this Parish, is 
Draper’s Hospital, an Alms-House, so named from its having 
been erected on a piece of ground called Draper’s, about one 
mile eastward from Margate Church, in 1709 , in pursuanre of the 
Will of Michael Yoakley, a Quaker. “ It consists of ten very 
comfortable tenements, one of which is intended for an Overseer; 
the others for decayed Ho-isckecpers, (widows,) belonging to the 
Parishes of St. John, St. Peter, Birrhington, and Acole, ‘ of an 
industrious and good life, and godly conversation, and rodi^eed to 
necessity, not by sloth, idleness, or their own luxury, but by age, 
sickness, lameness, or such like acts of Divine Providence.’ They 
are allowed coals, and a yearly stipend ; and to each is allotted a 
small piece of ground for a garden.” Since the increased expenses 
in living, of late years, the inmates'of this Hospital have bad their 
annual allowance considerably augmented, through the benevolent 
attention of the late George Keate, Esq. who promoted a libera! 
contribution for the purpose among the company at Margate. 

On the high ground above the town to the north, is a Balter^ 
of three guns, mounted on the improved construction; this occu¬ 
pies a piece of ground_ anciently called the Fort, which was de¬ 
fended on the land side by a wide and deep ditch, and a strong 
gate; but the gate has been long removed, and the site of the 
ditch converted into a small square. The views from this spot 
are extensive, and very beautiful. At some distance, on the oppo¬ 
site eminence, staads a very curious windniill for grinding com^ 
called Hooper’s Mill, from its inventor Captain Hoo|rcr: the 
sweeps, or fliers, move horizontally, and arc inclosed with shutters^ 
so that the. force of the wind, though ever so great, can be 

proirerly 
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properly moderated (o the degree requisite. The immense force 
with which the wind sometimes rages on tliis shore, may be exem- 
plided by an accident that befel this Mill in a furious gale, on 
Sunday, November the ninth, 1800, when its upper tier of sweeps, 
with the cap and timber attached to it, was blown over the Pros¬ 
pect Hotel, to the distance of more than 200 yards, thougli the 
weight of the timber was supposed*to be nearly five tons. 

Tlierc appears to have been a Market kept here in the time of 
Charles tlie First, anno l6'31, of which a monthly return was made 
to Dover; yet this was soon discontinued. Tlie present Market is 
held under a grant, made in the year 1/77, to Francis Cobb, and 
John Baker, Cents, tlie then Wardens of the Pier, and their suc¬ 
cessors ; before that time, the town was but indifl’erently supplied. 
TJie markets are held twice weekly; andmre in general well stock¬ 
ed with butcher’s meat, poultry, fish, and vegetables. The late 
improvynents in Margate have been made under an Act passed in 
17 87, wTiTch not only provided for the re-building and mainte¬ 
nance of the Pier, but also for the paving, lighting, cleansing, and 
widening the streets, and other purposes; which removed some 
small portion of the inconveniencies attending the police, through 
this town being a member of the Cinque Port of Dover. 

Ill the year 1787, a spacious Theatre Royal was built near the 
cast corner of Hawley Square, at the expense of about 40001. 
The exterior is wholly devoid of onrament; but the interior is or¬ 
namented ill a handsome style, somewhat on the plan of that of 
Covent Garden: the time of acting is restricted to the season. 
Other sources of public amusement are found in the Libraries, of 
which there are several good ones in this town: the principal of 
^ these, is Bettison’s, in Hawley Square, which is fitted up in a very 
elegant style. Besides the several spacious hotels, and difierent 
inns, for the reception of the visitors to this town, here are many 
private boarding-houses, where company are well accommodated, 
and on moderate terms. 

The Margate boats, or packets, which are employed for the 
conveyance of passengers, baggage, &c. to and from London, are 
commodiously fitted up for the purpose; and the passage isfre- 
VoL. VH. May, 1807. Qqq quently 
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queufJv made in tlie conrsc of from nine fo eijjlifci n and (wenh' 
four lioiirs. Eislif, or nine, and sometiinc< more, of these ^oat^ 
are in ronstant employ every scasoti, sailin'; aiul ri'liirning daily. 
The se;isnn begins on the fourth of Juiw, a/id tenitiinites with the 
hist haH-iiifflit in Orloher. 

Several of oiir Sove»eigus, and many di.stin;;iiislied persoiwj;es, 
have eniharked, or landed, atiMaq;a»c, when on llicir way to or 
from the Continent. William tlie Third generally came hitlier on 
his journies to Holland; George the First twi«-c landed here; and 
(I'eorge the Second, once; his consort. Queen Caroline, came first 
on shore, and remained during one night, at this town. The 
Great Duke of Marlhoroiigli, also, generally chose this as the 
place of his embarkation and landing, when commanding against the 
French: and here, likewise, the present Duke of York embarked, 
and rc-laiided, on his way to and from Holland, in th'e year 17*13; 
when the fatal battle of Alkiiiacr destroyed all the hopes formed 
by the Allies, of making a successful diversion in that cc.;iitry. 

The immbcr of acres in this Parish, as ascertained by a late 
survey, is 3£)l(i; tliat of inhabitants, as returned under the late 
Act, was 47fib; of whom 2191 were males, and 2375’females: 
the number of houses was 1115. It appears, from this statement, 
tlrat the jmpnlation has been nearly, if not wholly, doubled, since 
Lewis W rote his History of the Isle of Thanet. 

SALMSTONEj or SAI.MANSTONE GRANGE, a Manor in 
St. Johifs Parish, was part of the ancient possessions of St. Augus¬ 
tine’s Abl>ey, and the Mansion-house was occupied by the Monks 
as a country residence. On the Dissolution, this estate fell to the 
Crown; in the third of Elizabeth it was given by that Queen to 
the See of Canterbury, in exchange for other temporalities, and it 
still belongs to the Archbishops, by whom it is leased out for lives. 
The Chapel and Infirmary are still entire, with the exseptjon of 
the windows, and interior ornaments: one of them is now a barn, 
and the other a granary. In the Infirmary is a ludicrous antique 
carviitg of a human face, well executed. 

About a mile and a half soutli-westward from .Salmsione, and 
.also in Si. John's Parish, are some remains of DENE CHAPEL, 
3 which 
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which was erected under a license granted by Robert, Abbot of 
St. Augustine’s, to Sir Henry de Sandwich, in the year ICai). 
Ilie heirs of this family conveyed the Manor of Dene to tlie Ley- 
ironies; and Jtdiana de Leyborne, Countesi of Huntingdon, geiic- 
rully styled the Infanta, of Kent, afterwards granted it to the Abbey 
of St. Augustine, on condition that the Monks, and tlieif succes* 
sors, should, after her decease, celebrate certain masses, daily, and 
yearly; and also distribute 200 pence to poor }>rrsoiis twice in the 
course of each year. 

NASH COURT, another estate in St. John’s Parish, was an¬ 
ciently the proj)erty of the Priory of Christ Church; but in the reign 
of Henry tlte Fourth, it belonged to the Garwintons, of Bekes- 
borne, and became the property of the Hants, by the marriage of 
an heiress: sipce this its possessory faavet been numerous. The 
.Mansion has been a large edifice, occupying a retired situation, in¬ 
closed bj.’lofty trees: the Hall still displays some remains of an¬ 
cient grandeur. 

ST. PETER’S, formerly a chapelry to Minster, is a pleasant 
village, standing on elevated ground, environed with trees, and 
deriving its name from the Saint to whom its Church is dedicated. 
This edifice is veiy handsomely fitted up, and consists of a nave, 
chancel, and aisles, with an embattled tower of flint, with stone 
coins aud buttresses at the nortli-west end: on the east and west 
sides of the tower are the marks of a rent, or fissure, reeching 
from the top to the bottom, which is traditionally said to have 
been occasioned by an earthquake in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
The nave is of Norman architecture, and was originally separated 
from its aisles by five circular cofunms ou each side, with sijuare 
leases, and fluted capitals, having ornamental heads at the angles: 
two of the arches on the south side have been filled up to form a 
School. Here are several large tombs, and other sepulchral me- 
niorials. Near the font, at the west end of the yave, is a slab 
inlaid with curious Brasses, in memory of Richard Ctdtner, who 
died in November, 1485, and Margaret his wife: on anotlier slab 
are Brasses of Nicholas Elsiont, who died in 1603, and his wile 
Alice. Among the monuments are several for the Dekmiert of 

Qqq2 Hackney; 
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Hickucy; one of whom, John Dekewor, Esq. wito died in 1762, 
at the age of seventy-six, ‘ was an especial benefactor to this parish/ 

About one mile and a half nortli-easiward from St. Peter’s 
Church, is tlie point of land, called tlie NORTH FORELAND, 
supposed to be the Ciuaiiim of Ptolemy. It projects into the sea 
nearly in the form of a bastion, and beuig somewhat higher than 
the contiguous coast, has had a Ltghi-Housc erected on its sum¬ 
mit for the general safety of mariners, but more particularly to 
enable them to as oid '.striking on the Goodwin Sands. The lirst 
Liglit-Iiouse built here was of timber, having a glass lantern at 
top: this was burnt down by accident, iu the year l6’83, and a 
strong octagon building of flint was afterwards erected in its stead, 
having an iron grate on its summit, quite oj)en to the air, in which 
a blazing fire of coals, was continually kept duripg the night. 
About 1/30 an attempt was made to decrease the consumption of 
the coals, by inclosing the grate within a kind of laiif/./n, with 
large sash-lightsj but this being found prejudicial to the navigation, 
the lantern was removed, and the light was continued in its former 
state till the year 1/93, when the building was repaired, and 
heightened by two stories of brick work. The coal fire has also 
been changed for patent lamps, having niagiiitying lens, each 
twenty inches in diameter, contained in a small room, or lantern, 
under a dome, coated with copper to prevent fires. These lamps 
are regularly lighted every evening at sun-set, and continue burning 
till day-break ; and are so brilliant, that in clear weather the light 
is visible at the Nore, a distance of ten leagues. A gallery sur¬ 
rounds the light-room, from which tlie views are very extensive 
and beautiful; and particularly so when the Downs are full of 
shipping. This Light-House, as well as those at the South Fore¬ 
land, belongs to Greenwich Hospital; and every British vessel 
sailing round this point, pays two-pence per ton, and every foreign 
vessel, four-pence per ton, towards its stqrport. 

Between the Light-House and Kingsgate, are two large Tumuli, 
called Hackendon or Hackingdown Banks, which tradition 
states to have been raised over the graves of some of those who 
were slain in a bloody battle fought near tliis spot between the 

Danes 
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Danes and the Saxons. Lewis conjectures that the battle referred 
to, was fliat mertioned by our historians as occurring in the year 
853, when the Danes landing in this Isle with a considerable force, 
were opposed by Earl Alcher, with the Kentishmen, and Earl 
Huda, with thos<! of Surrey; but, after a well-contested fight, in 
wliich many on both sides were driven over the clifis into the sea, 
obtained the victory. Both these TiUmuli have been opened, and 
if the account given of their contents by Hasted, be correct, it 
would seem to go far towards disproving the tradition. Of tlie 
largest Barrow, whicli was opened in 1743, he says, “ a little be¬ 
low the surface of the ground several graves w’ere discovered, cut 
out of the solid chalk, and covered with flat stones: they were not 
more than three feet long, in an oblong oval form, and the bodies 
seem to have been thrust into them almost double: a deep trench 
was <lug in the middle, and the bodies lai<^ on each side of it; two 
of the sl^ulls were covered with wood-coals and ashes. The skele¬ 
tons seeiit have been of men, -xomen, and children ; and by the 
smallness of the latter, these were conjectured to have been unborn. 
Three urns of very coarse black earth, not half burnt, one of them 
holding nearly half a bushel, were found with them, but crumbled 
into dust on ex]wsure to the air. The bones were rather of a 
large size, and for the most part perfectly sound.”* The smaller 
Barrow was opened in the year 1705, by order of the late Henry 
Lord Holland : “ the appearances were similar to the former, but 
no urns were found.”t Now, had these tumuli ^en .actually 
raised over the bodies of those who fell in battle, tire skeletons of 
women and children, it may be presumed, would not have been 
found among them; yet this obvious contrad^tion appears to have 
escaped notice; and Lord Holland himself, in an inelegant Latin 
ihscri|>tiott affixed to the central j«rt of a singular kind of Gothic 
Sent, erected by him on the larger Barrow, has given currency to 
the tradition. 

KINGS-GATE, formerly called St. Beriholdtmew’s Gate, de¬ 
rives its name from a narrow passage, or gate, cut through the 

Q q q 3 chalk 


* Hist, of Kent, Vol. X. p. 3GS, 3CP. 


^ Ibid. 36P. 
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chalk cliffs to the sea-shore for the convcuicncy of tlie Fislierv; 
and from tiie landing here of King diaries the Second, (with hi.') 
brother, the Duke of York,) when on his way to Dover in June, 
l6'83. TTiis estate was the property of Robert Whitfield, Esq. ot' 
whom it was purchased by the late Lord Holland as a place of re¬ 
tirement during his declining years; a drcunistance which, con¬ 
nected with the various fantastic JRuins erected here by that Noble¬ 
man, gave origin to the following severe lines, written by the Poet 

Gray, during his abode at Denton in the sjiring of 17 b 6 . 

< 

Old, and abandon’d by each venal friend. 

Here Holland form’d the pious resolution 

’I'o smuggle a few years, and strive to mend 
A broken character and constitution. 

On this congenial spot he fix’d his choice; 

Earl Goodwin trembled for his neighbouring sand 

Here sea-gulls scream, and cormorants rejoice, 

And mariners, though shipwreck’d, dread to land. 

Here reign the blustering North, and blighting East. 

No tree is heard to whisper, bird to sing; 

Vet Nature could not furnish out the feast. 

Art he invokes new horrors still to bring. 

Here mouldering fanes and battlements arise, 

Terrets and arches nodding to their fall. 

Unpeopled monast’ries delude our eyes. 

And mimic desolation covers all. 

The immediate seat of his Lordship should, perhaps, be excepted 
from the general cepsure; it was built on the model of Tully’s 
Formian Villa, on the coast of Baia:, under the superintendence of 
Sir Tliomas Wynne, Bart, now Lord Newborough. It is a low 
building fronting the sea, and sheltered by tlie cliff: the centre is 
of the Doric order; the wings are built with squared Hints, and 
over the doorways are two basso-relievos in white marble. The 
principal apartment is a detached Saloon, the ceiling of wliichr is 

painted 
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piiintefl willi the f>lory of Neptune, aiul supported by columns and 
pilasters of Seajiliola marble in imitation of jM)rphyry, executed 
by Barloli and Richter. Tlie ijarden is neatly laid out; and at the 
upper end is a small column of Kilkenny marble, inscribed in me¬ 
mory t>t' Marsrartt of Kildare, late Countess of Hillsborough, who 
tlied at Naples in 17b’7. 

The whimsical congregation Of buildings round this scat are 
composed of chalk and flints, and consist of a Convent, with the 
remains of a Chapel and Cloister, a Castle, a Bead-House, now 
an Inn, a Temple of IWpiutu-, a small Fort, See. Near the road 
leading to Margate, is also Harley Tower, a column so called 
from bting dedicated to tlic honor of Thomas Harlky, Lord 
Mayor of Loiulou in 1768 . This estate was berjueathed, by Lord 
Holland, to his sucoud son, the late Charles James Fox, Esq, 
from \ylrnili it passed to the Roberts's in the same way as the 
maiu/- of Qiiex, but some parts have been recently sold. 

BR 0 ..DSTAIRS, anciently called Brad-stow, hits of late years 
beCome a very thriving and fashionable watering-place, and many 
new houses have been erected here, which, in the summer season, 
are inhabited by families of the first respectability. About the 
lime of Henry the Eighth, a smalt wooden Pier appears to have 
been built here for the safety of the fishing craft; most probably 
by the Culmer family, who fortified the gate or way leading down 
to the sea-shore, by an arched portal, defended by a portcullis 
and strong gates. This was done to prevent the inhabitants being 
plundered by the sudden incursions of privateers: the arch still 
remains, it having been repaired in 179.), by Sir J, Jlfuniker, Bart, 
now Lord Heuniker. In Elizabeth's tinic, by two indentures, 
dated respectively in 15<)4 and the Culiners granted the 

Pier, and the way leading fo it, under certain conditions, to the 
inhabitants and parishioners, to hold for ever, ‘ for the good of 
the commonwealth.' From the dues becoming insqflirient to keep 
the Pier and Harbour in repair, an Act was obfinned in the thirty- 
second of hiftpreseut Majesty, for granting public aid for that put« 
pose; yet the desired improvements have not yet been made, the 
•trade to this Port having greatly decreased, through the war, and 
(Itber caqses. 

Neqr 


Q q q k 
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Nccir the Pier arc some remains of a small Chapel, now con¬ 
verted into a dwelling-house, which was dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, and in which, says Lervis, was her image, called our Lady 
of Broadstairs, formerly held in ‘ so great veneration, that the 
ships, as they sailed by this place, used to lower their top-saiU to 
salute it.’* Some ship-building is carried on here, under the di- 
itection of the son of the late Mr. White, whose professional abili¬ 
ties have been highly extolled. Two good Libraries have been 
recently established here; and some other accommodations, as 
warm baths, &c. provided for the visitors who annually flock to 
this coast. “ Here,” observes Lewis, “ as formerly, witl)ia my 
memory, after a great deal of rain, or frost, which has occasioned 
a fall of the adjoining cliff, have been found a great many brass 
coins, &c. of the Roman Eniperors.”t 

Near Broadstairs, says Kilbume, “ on tlie ninth of July. 1574-, 
a monstrous Fish shot himself on shore, on a little sandl now 
called Fishness, where, for want of water, he died the ^t day, 
^forc which time his roaring was heard above a mile. His length 
was twenty-two yards, the nether jaw opening twelve feet: one 
of his eyes was more than a cart and six horses could draw, and a 
man stood upright in the place from whence it was taken. The 
Richness from his back to the top of his belly, which lay upward, 
was fourteen feet; his tail of the same breadth; the distance be¬ 
tween, his eyes was twelve feet; three men stood upright in his mouth; 
som^e of his ribs were sixteen feet long; his tongue was fifteen feet 
long; his liver was two cart-loads; and a man might creep into his 
nostrils.”! A large male Whale, of the spermaceti kind, was also 
found on this shore, in February, 176'2. Its length was sixty-one 
feet; circumference, forty-five feet; perpendicularheight of its sides, 
twelve feet; distance of the fins, eight feet, six inches; length of 
the fins, four feet, six inches; breadth of ditto, three, feet; distance 
from the nose to the eye, one foot, three inches; extent of lower 
jaw, eight feet; distance from the tail to the navel, fifteen feet. 

EAST 

** Hist, of Thanet, p. ]C5. f Ibid. p. 164. 

* Survey of Kent, p. 215,-16. 
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EAST CLIFF LODGE, between Eroadstairs and Ramsgate, 
was erected bv the late Benjamin Bond Hopkins, Esq. bat having 
passed through several hands, is now the j)roperty of the Right 
Honorable Lord Keith, K. B. who purchased it from its situation 
being convenient to his present command in the Downs. The 
principal front, which is ojien to the sea, is represented in the an¬ 
nexed engraving; the summit is ■embattled, and the whole building 
may be regaixled as a not inelegant specimen of modern Gothic: 
the Dining-Room is a very handsome apartment. The grounds, 
which include about thirteen acres, extend to the verge of the cliff; 
and there is in one part, a .spacious subterranean pas.sage, 500 yards 
long, extending to the sea: this is well lighted by means of aper¬ 
tures cut through the chalk to the face of the cliff. In 1S03, this 
mansion was the summer residence of the Princess of Wales, 


ltA!MSG.\TE, 

I.iKE Margate, was formerly only a small fishing-hamlet, con¬ 
sisting of a few mean and iudift’crently built dwellings; and, though 
an ancient mentber of the Port of Sandwich, is returned in the 
maritime -Survey made in the eighth of Elizabeth, as containing 
blit twenty-five inhabited houses: the boats, and oilier x'cssels, 
then belonging to the Port, from the bnrihen of three tons to six¬ 
teen, were fourteen; and the number of men appertaining to them, 
seventy, who W'ere employed in carrying gi“aiii, and in fishing. 
After the Revolution of l6'88, the extension of trade with Russia, 
and the Eastern Countries, was of considerable advantage to this 
place, as the inhabitants had engaged jii it willi much success; 
and the bniidings were, in consequence, imjiroved, and greatly 
increased in numljer. The principal augnjentation, and consequent 
importance of this town, has arisen, liowever, from the improve¬ 
ments made in the Jlttrboiir since the middle of the last century; 
lor, although a Pier for ‘ sliipping’ existed hove at least from the 
lime of Henry the Eighth, as we find mentioned in Leland's Itine¬ 
rary, yet it was by no nu-aiis atlequate to aiford security to the 
numerous vessels that were driven on this coast in tempestuous 

weather; 
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weather; and the public atfention being f\cilcd to tlie Miltjcci liv 
a dreadful .sf.ortn in December, IZ-tS, during tvhicii iiianv sliip.s 
were forced from their auchoriige in the Downs, it was dclerminf<l 
by tile Parliament, early in the ensuing year, on the. petition of 
the merchants and sliip-owners, that a sutlirient Harbour .should 
be made here for the reception “ ol ships of and under 300 tons 
burthen,’’ dec* 

The trustees a|TjK)intcd under the Act then jr,is>ed for this pur¬ 
pose, elected a Committee to consider plans, and forward the 

work ; 

Arti'ing the facts that were proved to the Committee of the Home 
of Commons, appoinled to consider the allt-gatioiis of the petition, were 
the-fotlowing—“That in the said great storm ol the December pre¬ 
ceding, a number of ships were actually forced into and nai'fd in Rams¬ 
gate Harbour, allhoiigli then so’smaH'as to be scarce capable of T. -iving 
vessels of COO tons at anv state of the tide ; the I’icr there baving bci r> 
enfy built and maintained by the fisltermen of the place.— I hat 
gite, or near it, was not only the best, but, in leality, tlie oiiit/j/lui't, 
■wltere eini/ tlurbnur could be built, that would be fcrsiceable to ships 
in distress in the Dozens; because Ramsgate was r/g/il in the lee oj' that 
rnud, "itb such winds as produced that distress; and at sucb a proper 
distance, tbai, after driving, or bteaki.ng loose, they had time to get 
tender sail, so that, with a slender share of seaniunship, they could 
an Harbour, if built tliere.—'l'liat when vessels break loose from 
tlieir anchors in the Dozens, it is generally from j flood to J ebb, during 
all which time the course of the current of the tide is to the N. and 
N. E. which therefore would carry them right into an Harbour at 
Bamsgate; so that, by the time they got thither, it would be within an 
hour of high water.— That ships in Ramsgate Harbour may sail out of it 
whit any wind that would carry them zeesiziard out of the Dozens; and 
even with a strong wind at E. or with a scant wind at !s. E. by E. they 
can make good their course out of Ramsgate Harbour, in virtue of the 
flood tide tinder their Ice, and sail zeestzeard, when ships in the Dozens 
cannot pu'-chase their anchors.—That large cruft might be constantly 
kept afloat in Ramsgate Harbour, at low water, such as might lie able 
to carry out piVo/s, anchors, cables, and otlter assislatict to o/ ttvir; 
and the coast is sc cii eumstanced, that whenever they could not go from 
Ramsgate, boats may go out from Dover to ships in the Dozens." 

Smeutons Ihstorkcd Accou t of Ramsgate Harbour, p. 4—". 
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w-orls; and in the beginning of IZ-iy-.'JO, the new Harbour wai 
coiuiiicnced from the designs of William Ockenden, Esq. one of the 
trustees, and Captain Robert Brooke: the East Pier, designed by 
the former, was to be of stone; and the West Pier of wood. The 
foundations of the Piers were laid in cases, or caissons, agreeably 
to the plan of Mr. William Etheridge, one of the surveyors, and 
which ‘ being attended with certainty, and every necessary degree 
of dispatch, has ever since been tlie method put in practice here.’ 
Tlie work was carried on with much spirit for three or four years, 
when a disagreement arose among th«^ principal odicers; and the 
Committee having voted that tlie width of the Harbour should 
be ‘ contracted to 1200 feet,’ various remonstrances were made 
from different parts against this resolution; and at length, la 
J755, a petition was presented to Parliament, alledging, that the « 
proposed alteration would rende,r the,Harl)our ‘ in a great measure 
1 /xIjss ; and that the expence thereof must be lost to the public.' 
Tilt nroceediiigs resulting from this schism had the effect of put- 
thig a total stop to tlie works till June, 171)1, when the Committee 
ordered the contracting w"alls to be taken up, and the Harbour to 
be completed according to the first designs. The carrying out of 
the Piers was now pursued with fresh alacrity; but, in extending 
them towards each other by kants or flexures, it was found tlial 
tlie form thus given to the Harbour, occasioned ,<iuch a considerable 
deposition of sand, as to threaten to clioak it up, and render it 
utterly unserviceable. This threw a great damp on the progress of 
tlie work; and though different means were employed to clear the 
Harbour, the Committee, in a report made in August, 1773, ex¬ 
pressed their ‘ great concern in finding such a vast quantity of sand 
and stillage still remaining,’ notwithstanding upwards of 52,000 
tons liad been taken out since January, 1770, at the expence of 
1 lOOl. and tliat it was feared it was rather increased than dimi¬ 
nished.’—^They therefore advised that ‘ nothing more should be 
done’ till the opinion of the celebrated Mr. Smeaton,* or some 
other able engineer, should be obtained. 

In 

* For some particulars of the extraordinary skill and ingenuity of this 
gentleman, ice under Fdystonc Light-Ilouse, Vol. lY. p. 202—9, 
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In tJie April following, Mr. Smeaton made an accurate Survey 
of the then state of the Harbour; and, after au attentive consideration 
of all the circumstances, presented a Report* in the ensuing 
October, giving it as his decided opinion, that the cheapest and 
most etiectual means of clearing the Harbour, ivould be by an 
Artificial Back- Water, operating by means of sluices. “ Wliere 
no fresh water is to be procured,” he obseires in his Report, “ as 
is the case at Ramsgate Harbour, the only resource is to construct 
a Pool, or Bason, to take in the sea-water, the tide there having 
a considerable rise and fa'il; and in order to keep tire Bason 
equally clear as the Harbour, it may be divided into iivo, by a 
partition, with a sluice, or sluices, upon it, capable of retaining 
the water in either, while the other is empty; for by this means 
they can reciprocally be made a Bason for clearing each otlier; 
and both united, for clearitig the Harbour.” He therefore pro¬ 
posed that a cross wail, then building in tlie upper part ot the 
Harbour, for the purpose of ronfiniug the mud and silt discharged 
firom the lighters, should be further extended iii an eastern direc¬ 
tion, so that it might inclose a s{iace of about eight acres, within 
which two Basons, with proper sluices, might be formed for the 
above purposes. 

This Report, and a subjoined Plan, were taken into the conside¬ 
ration of the Committee; and, though not adopted, were evidently 
made the foundation of another Plan, delivered in by Mr. Thomas 
Preston, who had been Master Mason of the works from the time 
of their commencement in February, 1749,-50; and who now 
proposed that all the upper part of the Harbour should be formed 
into a Bason, for ‘ scouruig it with sluices: the result was, that, 

after 

* In the Report it was stated, from actual computation, that “ at 
this time there was not less than 268,700 cube yards of silt in the Har¬ 
bour; that the two barges then employed by the trustees, with ten men 
each, cleared about seventy tons of silt per day; and supposing them 
capable, from weal her, regularly to work at this rate, which was 
scarcely possible, and that a ton of silt will be a cube yard, of which, in 
reality, it is much short, yet the Harbour, at this rate, would be above 
twelve years in clearing, even supposing that no /res/i silt was to come 
in during the time.” 
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after some experiments on a small scale imd been made by means 
of a scuttled lighter of fifty tons, the Committee ordered Mr. 
Preston’s Plan to be executed with all possible dispatch.* 

The first trial of the sluices was made in August, 1779; and 
though several difficulties occurred in starting tlicm, the effects 
produced greatly exceeded the general expectation, “ the stream 
of water carrying the sand a great way beyond the entrance of the 
Harbour in such quantities, that the sea at the distance of a mile 
was observed to be exceedingly thick and foul.’’ Tliis formed a 
new era in the progress of the Harbour; the works were now car¬ 
ried on with increased spirit; and as the sluices were successively 
brought into action, the sand and suliage continued to be driven 
into the sea; and in some instances the current from the sluices 
was so powerful, that it forced up tha chalk rock to the depth of 

several 

* The vast importance of the advice given by Mr. Smc.aton, may be 
appreciated by the following .'u counl of the staieof the Harbour in 1774, 
a) recorded in his own memoranda. “ that time, in the very centre 
of the outward Harbour, the sand was accumulated to an elevation four 
feet above the level at which the ih esholds of the present gates are laid; 
and this being then the best, that is, the deepest, part of the Harbour, 
vessels drawing above ten feet water could hardly be said to get into it, 
even at spring tides. At low water, there was no water to be seen in 
the Harbour, excepting a small roundish area, reaching s little within 
the Pier heads at neap tides; and at spring tides, none but what was 
immediately between the heads.—Under the curve of the East Pier, 
where were the proper births for large vessels, (could they have occu¬ 
pied them,) the sand lay consfderably higher; so that, in the third an- 
which affords naturally the best births, there was no less than 
thirteen feet m depth of silt lying upon thsf chalk bottom, which would 
be seven feet above the level of the present threshold of the gates; and 
if this was the condition of the Harbour in 1774, we may conjecture 
^ow much worse it had become in 1779, when* the sluices were first 
brought into action, notwithstanding that the barges had been all the 
time employed in getting the sand out as fast as they could.”—In thii 
forlorn slate the Harbour of Ramsgate had become .justly reprobated by 
the public, as a work not having the least appearance of utiliiy, or like¬ 
lihood of being made useful. 
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several feet. Tiie Bason itself was also partially clcareil of tl/« 
sullage that had collected there; and in a Survey ntade in August, 
17S2, was found to have fourteen leet water at spring titles; wliiit- 
iri the Harbour iu the channel under the East Pier, the depth 
amounted to nineteen feet at the same times. 

These great improvements were accompanied by some consider¬ 
able inconveuieiicies, which it became necessary to renictly by new 
undertakings. The building of the cross wall to form the Bason, 
prevented Uie tvaves from breaking upon the shore as they had hi¬ 
therto done; and the swell being thereby stopped, and repelled, 
rendered the waters of the Harbour so extremely unquiet, particu¬ 
larly in strong gales, that it became very unsafe for vessels of any 
burthen. It was therefore determined that about 200 or 300 feet 
of the western end of the ct'oss wall should be taken down, and a 
new wall built up towanls the cliif; and that, in order to give a 
passage to the waves, about eighty or one hundred feet of the middle 
part of the Timber Pier should be removed. These measures were 
attended with much success; and to render the Harbour of still 
greater utility, it was resolved to construct a Store-house, and a 
Dry Dock, for the more convenient repair of damaged vessels: the 
latter was coimncnced iu July, ITS-k, on a Plan given in by Mr. 
Sincaton, who recommended that it should have a timber bottom; 
but this advice being departed from in the first instance, and a 
flooring laid with stone, it was found, on trial, that the ground 
springs, conjoined, with tlie action of the tides, had so powerful an 
effect, lliat ‘ the greatest part of tlic pavement was disjouited, and 
Love up,’ though composed of blocks of Portland stone weighing 
a ton and a lialf each : nearly 100 feet of tlie north wall also was 
hove up at the same time. The whole pavement was afterwards 
taken up, and a timber floor laid, as originally proposed; but 
these circumstances occasioned such a loss of time, that the Dock 
was not entirely completed till 1791 . 

The improvements thus made, combined with the increasing 
depA of water obtained by means of the .sluices, had now deci¬ 
dedly established the utility of this Harbour; and the number of 
ships and vessek which annually took shelter here in stormy wea¬ 
ther. 
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tlier, progressively augmented; though it svas found that tire 
waters were still greatly agitated during strong gales from the east, 
and north-east. To obviate this incoiiventence, it was resolved, in 
1787, that an advanced Pier should be «uried out in a south¬ 
easterly direction from the head of the East Pier, as the nu»st ex- 
|H‘riciu;«“d seunien and pilots of Ramsgate had formed an o{Hniou 
that such a work would highly cdiiducc to the qtiict of the Har- 
Irour. This was accordingly commenced in tJw^ following y<'ar, 
under tJie direction of Mr. Snicaton, (wlq> had recently been made 
chief Engineer,) and was successfully pursued till its completion; 
its usefulness becoming gradually apparent as the work advanced, 
and that not only pi producing tlie effect designed, hut also in tk- 
cilitating the entrance of ship|>ing in tein|>estuous weather. 

Between the ycais 1793 and 1803, several additional buildings 
were made*: anew Lig/it-Vioasc rff stone, with Argaiid lamps and 
rt Hectors, was erected on the head of Uic West Piet. The basoo 
wall was widened so as to form a wharf for the landing and shijv 
ping of goods. a low edifice was constructed on the bead of the 
ailvanrcd Pier, as a Watch-housc, and to deposit hawsers in, for 
the as-,ist.ui('e of ships in distress: a convenieut house was built for 
tile Harbour Master; and adjoining to it, a very handsome struc- 
tun lor the meetings of the trustees, comnuttees, &c. On the 
lop of the Latter is a cupola; vsliich, when in a line with thcLight- 
lioiisc, forms the leading mark for vessels making the Harbour. 
A large VVuiehouse has also been erected. Tlic Timber Pier, which 
extended 550 feet from the cliff, in a straight direction, is now re¬ 
building with stone; and a military road, fur the embarkation of 
troops, for which service thisl^ier is peculiarly favorable, has been 
recently completed. Further improvements are in contciuplatioa; 
and, to the lasting honor of the trustees, it may be adirmed, tliat 
no cost has been sparld to tender this Harbour as extensively use- 
iul, as the situation of vessels is dangerous, when navigating the 
contiguous channel in slot my weather. 

The sums expended in constructing this Haven, are stated to 
amount to between 6' and 700,0001. but this bears hardly any 
proportion to the property saved by its means, which, if it were 

possible 
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possible correctly t6 estimate, could hardly be found less than 
forty or fifty militon.'!. Yet this is but a very inferior consideration, 
when we advert to the many hundred valuable lives that have been 
presened to their families, and to their country, by the security 
afforded in this Port; which, as formed and preserved by methods 
entirely artificial, must be regarded as the most important work of 
the kind in Great Britain. Its pre-eminent utility may in some de¬ 
gree be estimated by the mention of the fact, that during the 
storms which occurred in-December, 1795, upwards of 300 sail 
of vessrds were sheltered here at one time, some of them of 500 
tons burthen, and upwards.* 

The area of Ramsgate Harbour is nearly cirf-ular, and compre¬ 
hends about forty-six acres. The Piers, Bason, &c. are chiefly 
constructed with Purbeck and Portland stone, principally the latter. 
The entire length of the East Pier, including its flexures, or angles, 
amounts to nearly 2000 feet: that of the West Pier is about 1500 
feet; the width of t|je entrance is 240 feet. The general breadth 
of the Piers is twenty-six feet, including a strong parapet, which 
defends tlie outer sides next the sea. What is called tlie East 
Cirannel, is formed by the passage between the East Pier and a 
large bank of sand, which nearly crosses the Harbour as far as the 
Bason, and is of considerable use for ships to bring up upon in a 
hard gale, when driven into the Harbour without anchors or ca- 
bles.-t Near the north end of the West Pier is a massive frame-work 

of 

* How much the celebrity and security of this Harbour must have 
increased since 1780, is proved by the circumstance, that, during the 
whole of that year, only twenty-nine vessels sought shelter here, though 
subsequently the number has increased to the amount of five, six, seven, 
and even eight hundred. 

f “ It probably will be thought by many,*’ observes Mr. Smeaton, 
« who cursorily viev the place, and are not fully apprised of the requi¬ 
sites of an artificial Harbour, to be a defect, that this Harbour is not 
entirely covered ivith water, all over its area, at low water; but the 
hank is really of the greatest utility, not only for ships to brfhg up upon, 
but also for supplying thcrti with ballast. However, notwithstanding 

that. 



of timber, including a stair-case, called Jacob’s Ladder, forming 
a coiunmnication from the fop to the bottom of the cliff'. This 
was erected in 1754. 

Througli the mouth of the Harbour being so far advanced into 
the sea, the entrance of a vessel in tempestuous weather, combined 
wilii the rolling of the waves, and the dashing of the spray, forms 
a very grand spectacle, though it is scarcely possible to contem¬ 
plate it without strong emotions of ferror. In the batliiug season, the 
Piers are frequently crowded with companv, particularly the East Pier, 
which then becomes a favorite Promcnad^. The sea views are very 
fine, especially when the Downs are full of shipping: in good wea¬ 
ther, the Clift's of Calais may be seen, though at the distance of 
thirty miles, and v^ien tinged by the beams of the western sun, 
give a most delightful distance to the prospect. The liome views 
include the towns of Sandwich and Deal, together with some 
stiiliing fcafures of the uplands anfl fruitful vallies of East Kent. 

The duties payable towards the maintenance of this Harbour, 
arc collected from all vessels passing through the Downs, under an 
Act passed in the thirty-third of his present Majesty, by which all 
former Acts for the same purpose were rescinded. All ships, whe¬ 
ther navigating on the west or east side of the Goodwin Sands, are 
now charged: vessels between twenty tons and three hundred, 
pay two-pence per ton: every chaldron of coals, and every ton of 
stones, are rated at from three-pence to three-pence haltpenny. 

VoL. VIII. May, 1807. Rrr The 

that, for these reasons, none of the sluices have been brought to play 
upon the bank, yet it has, in reality, so much wasted, that the highest 
part of what now remains, is loluer, by five fe^t, than the middle of the 
Harbour was in 1774; and, indeed, it is so far wasted, and wasting, 
that probably it will not be many years before expedients be found ne¬ 
cessary to preserve it. 'fhere have already b'een complaints that it is 
grown so low, that, at neap tides, the vessels (on account of its bei!% 
overflown) cannot get their ballast therefrom; and the expedient of fill¬ 
ing b.irgfs in readiness, has lately been ordered \fy the trustees, as 3 
remedy for that def-ct. At a spring tide, there is now thirteen feet 
water over it, so that a number of the smaller vessels may occasionally 
lie upon it.” 1 
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Tlie Ville of Kainsgate, as it is deuoiuinatctl in judicial pro¬ 
ceedings, “ though in the Parish of St. Lawrence, jet maintain'' 
its own poor separately, notwithstanding whicli, it is assessed to 
the Charch in cotniiion nith the rest of it; hut the inhabitants 
have the privilege of chu>'iug one Clmrrhwarcfen from among 
tlicmselves, aiitf raising only a proportion of the Church cess. It 
is an ancient member of the town and port of Sandwich, and 
within the jurisdiction of the Justices of tliat place. The Mayor 
of Sandwich ap|)oiut$ a Dejmty or Constable here, and the inlia- 
bitants are allotted by the Commissioners of that Corporation, 
what proportion they shall pay towards tlie land-tax raised by that 
Port.’’* A small aiiutral sum is also jraid out of the duties rolle< t- 
ed at Ramsgate Harbour, towards the support i/f Sandwich Haven. 

The great influx of visitors to this town of late years, has occa ■ 
sioned the erection of several new rows of large and rcs|)ectable 
houses, besides various detached buildings. A si>acious Chapel of 
Ease has also been erecteil, under an Act passed in 1785; and 
was first opened in 1791: Jierc are also two IMeeting-Ilouses; one 
for Presbyterians, the other for Anabaptists. Other improvements 
have also been made within the last twenty or thirty yeaes: the 
streets have been jiaved, watched, and lighted; and a Market has 
been establisticd, whuh is well supplied with meat, poultry, fish, 
and vegetables. 

The accommodations for the .summer residents of Ramsgate, 
are similar to those at Margate; though, perhaps, not quite so 
numerous, and somewhat less splendid. The Assembly-ltoom and 
Tavern is a large building, near the Harbour, elegantly lilted up, 
and containing convenient Tea and Card-Rooms, a Billiaid-Room, 
and a Coflee-Room. Here are several good Inns also, with 
Bathing-Rooms, Libraries, Boarding-Houses, &c. The Bathing- 
Flaxe is a fine sandy shore beneath the Clifis to tltc south of the 
Bier; the machines are of the same kind as those at Margate. 
The Ramsgate Hoys, or Packets, are principally employed in the 
conveyance of luggage, goods, &c. as the frequent diflicully of 

weathering 


it 
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Weathering tlie North Foreland generally induces those who prefer 
a sea*trip, to s iil in the Margate Packets. 

The population of this toun has more than doubled within the 
last thirty-five years; and is coiiliiiually receiving increase from 
the numbers who are induced, by different motives, to settle here. 
In the year 1773, the number of houses was below 500; in the 
year 1801, they were returned at 7jlG; and since that period, they 
have been projwrtionably augmented. The amount of the popu¬ 
lation, in 1801, was returned at 3110; of which the number of 
males was 1 11 1. Since the completion df the Harbour, the ship¬ 
ping trade has been much improved; and two or three vessels now 
Ijelong to this Port, which are constantly employed in the importa¬ 
tion of coals from Newcastle and Sunderland. Boat-building, and 
the repairs of shipping after heavy gales of wind, are also carried 
on here, and occasionally to considerable extents 
ELLINGTON, a small estate, about half a mile westward 
from Ramsgate, was anciently the seat of a family of the same 
name, who, towards the end of the reign of Edward the Fourth, 
were succeeded by the 'f/tatchers, another ancient Kentish family, 
from whom, in the time of Elizabeth, it passed to the Spracklyns, 
Adam Sprackiing, Esq. who resided here in the reign of Charles 
the First, and had married Catherine, daughter of Sir Robert 
Leukner, of Acrise-Place, was, in April, 1653, executed for the 
murder of his wife, against whom he appears to have conceived a 
rooted antipatlij, through conceiving lier to be in league with his 
creditors, after the derangement of his aftairs riotous living, 
had compelled him to lock hhnself up in his own house, to avoid 
being arrested. Occasionally, however, he seems to have been 
afflicted by outrageous fits of |>as$ion, mingled with insanity, and 
in one of these he committed tiie horrid deed for which he sidfered; 
tliough, from the many appearances of design which accompanied 
tlie sanguine act, the jury were induced to declare him guilty of 
premeditated murder. The unfortunate'victim to his rage was 
highly esteemed for her piety and virtue. Her death was particu¬ 
larly dreadful; he lirst struck her on the face with his daj^er; 
and then, on her altcmjrtiug to open the door to leave the room, 
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Struck her wrist so forcibly with an iron cleaver, or cho|>pins;-knitc, 

‘ that the bone was cut asunder, and her hand liiinf!; down only by 
the sinews and skin.’ With the same weapon he afterwards made 
a blow at her forehead; and she fell to the ground, bleeding; 
but, tecovering herself, she arose u|)on her knees, and while pray¬ 
ing to God to pardon her murderer, had her ‘ head cleft in two, 
so that she immediately tell do\vn stark dead.'* This murder was 
committed in December, 173‘2; at which time .Spraekling had 
been married nineteen years. 

ST. L.\WRENCE, a Targe village, so called from the dedica¬ 
tion of its Church, was anciently a Chapelry to Minster, but was 
made parochial in the year 1275. It stanris on the brow of the 
bill immediately above Ramsgate, the houses forming a long and 
winding street on the high road to that town. The Chinch is a 
large edifice, consisting ofta naye, aisles, and three clwnicels, with 
a square tower rising from four massive roliniins between the nave 
and principal chancel. The tower, and jiart of the body, arc of 
Norman architecture: the outside of the former is ornamented 
with ranges of small semkircular arches, springing from plain oc¬ 
tagonal pillars: the capitals of the piers which sup)K>it it, display 
some curious sculpture. Among the numerous sepulchral memo¬ 
rials in this fabric, are several in memory of the Spr/tchltii'^s, of 
Ellington. The inscriptions for the Miimluif,, of Manston Court, 
in this Parish, given by Woever, who supposes the Church to have 
been founded by that family,t are now destroyed, or obliterated. 
At a short distance eastward from this structure, are some remains 
of a Chantry Chapel, that was dedicated to the Holy Trinity, but 
has been long converted into a small dwelling. In this Parish was 
born Richard Joy, who, in the feign of ^^illiam theTliiril, was 
so celebrated for his extraordinary strength, as to obtain the name ^ 
of the English Sampson, or the Strong Man of Kent. ‘ In l6'99 
his picture was engraved, and round it several representations of 
his performances: as pulling against an extraordinary strong horse; 
jumping; breaking a rope that would sustain t!5 hundred weight; 

lifting 


• Lewis’s'Thanet, p. 183—6. 
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SANmVICII. 

Little doubt can be entertained, but that tlie decay of the 
Portus Hiiiupensis, or Haven of litutipitt, was tlie occasion of 
the rise of Sandwich, thonj'h tlie exact period in which that 
took place be uncertain. Its name, Sond-mych, clearly evinces 
it to be Saxon orij;in, and intimates iis low situation, as built on the 
sea-sands. Accrtrdinjf to Soinner,' and o'liei-s, it was also called 
Lunden-u/ich, either as situated at the entrance to the Port of 
London, or from being the place of general resort of the Merchants 
trading to and from that city. Boys, the Historian of this town, 
is, however, of\ contrary opinion; and coiijectu:es that the 
names Lundcn-viic, ami Portus Ijondinensis, which appear in 
some Saxon laws and charters, are ‘ peferrable only to London, 
or to some place upon the banks of the Thames.’t The name of 
Sondwte occurs in a Life of Wilfred, Archbishop of York, written 
by Eddius Steplianus, in which the Archbishop is stated to have 
arrived happily and pleasantly in this Port, about the year 655. 

From this {leriod till the .time of the Conquest, both the town 
and Haven of Sandwiclil appear to have gradually advanced to 
importance; thougli the former was frequently plundered in the 
Danish incursions. The Saxon Chronicle mentions a battle to 
have been fought here, both by sea and land, in the year 851, or 
852 ; when the Danes were put to flight, and nine of their ships 
t^en. Shortly afterwards, the Danes again daiided from 350 
ships, and pillaged Lunden-burgh (supposed to be Sandwich) and 
Canterbury. In 993, or 99*) Anlaf, the Dane, with upwards of 
ninety sliijis, came tuSaudwkh, * spoiling ail the coast.’ In 1006, 

or 


•* Treatise on the Roman Ports and Forts in Kent, p. 0—14. 

f Co!!, for an Hist, of Sandwich,^. 833. 

The writer of tlie Life of Queen Emma, printed at Paris, in 1619, 
styles Sandwich the most noted of all the English Puns: Sundividt qui 
est omnium Anglorum Portuumfamodssimus. 
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or 1007, another Danish fleet arrived here, and all the coasts both 
of Kent and Sussex were ragged ‘ with fire and sword.’* In 
the succeeding year, the fleet assembled by Etlieldrcd the 
Second, to o[^o$e King Sweyii, rendezvoused at Sandwich :t and 
here, also, Sweyii himself, with a strong fleet, remained for some 
days in July, 1013, before he made sail to the northward. In 
1014, Canute, when leaving Ei^land, touched at this Port, and 
set on shore all the ‘ English hostages, after depriving them of 
their hands, ears, and noses;’ and on his return, in 1016', he 
landed here with a numerous army. Nine years afterwards, (anno 
1023,) when flrinly seated on the throne, he granted the Port of 
Sandwich, and all its revenues, to the Monks of Christ Church, 
Canterbury.! He is also stated to have parti/ rebuilt the town, 
which now began to become very flourishing; and its importance 
was still increased by its berng made a principal Cinque Jhrt, and 
constituted a Hundred of itself. Thb was probably done by 
Edward the Confessor, who, in the year 1049, resided here a 
considerable time; and iii 1052, fitted out a fleet here to oppose 
Earl Godwin and his sons: the latter, also, in the same year, 
came into this Harbour, and afterwards sailed through the channel 
of the Wantsume towards London.§ 

In the Domesday Book, Sandwich is described as a ‘ Borough 
held by the Archbishop of Canterbury for the clothing of the 
Monks, and as yielding the like service to the King as Dover.’ 
When the Archbishop received it, continues the record, “ it paid 
a rent of forty |>0Biids, and forty thousand herrings for the monks' 
food: ill the year when this survey was made, it yielded a rent of 
fifly pounds, and herrings as before. lu the time of the Confess 
Bor, there were 307 houses inhabited; now there are seventy-six 

more; 

Sim. Dunelm. Roger lloveden. Ran. lligden Polycron. 

f Etheldred collected this fleet by ordaining, that for every 310 hide* 
of land, one vessel should be fitted out, and maintained. 

X See a copy of his curioa* grant under Canterbury, p. Iltij-T'. 

§ See under Portui Rutupensis, p. 033,-4- 
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more; ami in all three hundred and eighty-three.” William the 
Conqueror, and Henry the Second, confirmed to the Monks of 
Christ Chmch, all their liberties and customs in Sandwich; and, 
from the great resort to tlie port, it rapidly increased both in 
wealth and population; though the town was partly destroyed 
by fire, by the Dauphin of France, in 121?. Henry the Third 
granted to the inhabitants a weekly Market, besides other privi¬ 
leges; and Edward the First, for a short period, fixed the staple 
for wool here. 

In the year 1290, “ the monks of Chri;ft Church gave up to King 
Edward,* their ijort of Sandwich, and all their rights and customs 
there, excepting timir houses and quays, and a free passage in tlie 
ferry-bo-at, and frewiberty for themselves and their people to buy 
and sell toll-free, in exchange for sixty libratae of land in another 
part of Keid.”f These exceptions, being afterwards found prejudi¬ 
cial to the public service, Edward the Tliird, in his thirty-eighth 
year, granted to the Monks other lands in Essex, in exchange for 
“ all their rights, privileges, and possessions, in this town and 
lK>rt.”J 

During the French wars in the reign of this King, Sandwich vras 
the general place of rendezvous for his fleets and armies; and here 
Edward himself most commonly embarked, and relanded. Hither, 
in October J3+2, he brougltt his war engines from the Tower; 
but not being able to procure shipping to transport both his troops 
and engines to Bretagne, be left the last behind, having appointed 
Commissioners to press as many ships in all the |)&rts of the king¬ 
dom, as would be necessary to carry them badk to the Tow€r.§ 
In 1357> Edward the Black Prince landed here with Ids prisoners, 
John, King of France, and hiifson Pliilip;* and in 1372, Edward 
the Third assembled at tins town and port, an army of 10,000 
archers, and 3000 lances, with a fleet of ^0 sail, and embarked 

for 

Hasted says, ‘ to Queen Eleanor.’ Hist, of KeRt, V’ol. X. p. I5G. 
t Boys’s Sandwich, p. 0(13. { Hasied’s Kent, Vol. X. p. lo", 

.§ Boys, from R. de Avesbury, Rymer, and Henry. 
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for the relief of Tliouars, and the rest of Poictou; but, after being 
six weeks at sea, be was obligetl (o return. 

In the joat or .seventh of Jiieliard tlic Second, a Royal 

order was issued for inclosing and fortifying this town, whieli, from 
the means of aunoyanec afforded by its shipping, was now considered 
as a principal object of French vengeance. At tins lime, iinleed, 
the French were preparing to invade England; and, in order to 
protect their troops from the I^.ngli.sh arc hers, thc*y con.structed a 
wall of wood, 3000 paces in length, ainl twenty feet liigh, having 
a towcTten feet higher thmi llie wall at the. distanee of every twelve 
feet, and every tower being siiliieieiilly capacious tor ten men. In 
-the ensuing year, part of this ^^ail was taken in two large sessels, 
and brought to and set up in this town, ‘ to o\/i grc.-al safetie,' says 
LambanI, ‘and their rejMilsc.’ In ITi'J, fleiiry the Fifth, wait¬ 
ing to embark here for Calais, took up his abode in the IJoiese of 
the Carmelites, or White Fri.us. 

In t! le sixteenth of llemy the Sixth, the French landed here, 
and plundered the greatest part of thc“ town; this they again did 
in the thirty-fifth of the same reign. Not content with these de¬ 
predations, they sought to chslroy the town entirely, and for that 
purpose landed in the night, in August, 11.>7, to the number of 
4000, under the command of the Marshal de llre/e. After a 
long and bloody conflict, they succeeded in get.’ing po.sscssion of 
the place, and having wasted it with fire and sword, slc-w many 
of the inhabitants, and then rc-embaikcid. Soon aflei ward> it w as 
again ran.sarked> by the Earl of Warwick.' To prevent the recur¬ 
rence of similar disasters, Edward the Fourth “ new walhal, ditch¬ 
ed, and fort died the town with bulwarks; and gave, besides, lOOl. 
yearly out of the Custom-house here, w hich, together with the 
industry and eO'orts of the mcrt liauts, who tVoquenled this haven, 
ki a very short time Testoied it to a nourishing state; insomuch 
that, belbre the end of that reign, the clear yearly receipt of the 
customs belonging to the King, amounted to upward.s of 1() 
W 17,0001. and the town had ninety-five ships belonging to it, 

and 
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and above 1500 sailors.”" The walls were ordered to be kept in 
repair by a duty upon all wool stiipi)ed at this port. 

About this time the Harbour began to decay, ‘ by the aboun- 
rlauncc of the liglit Saiide’ driven in by the sea; and in the first 
of Richard the Third, ‘ suit was made to the King for a new Ha- 
veii.’t Six years afterwards, in 1489, the inhabitants agreed, 
“ that if the gentlemen and yeoinep of the county, who have lands 
and pastures in Flete Valley, do not scowr the dikes, and make 
their sluices, as of old titne hath been used, by a time limited, the 
whole town will break up the whole w’all there.”J In 14<>3, a 
mole was ordered to be ntade “ for makyng and belpyng the ha* 
vevii, to be set npii worke by the Ilollandyrs which ben coinen 
for that entent.” 'The measures resorted to were insufficient for 
the purpose, and the port continued gradually to decay; the de* 
struct ion buing in some resp<'< ts accelerated by Cardinal Morion, 
and other landholdeij, who began to enclose and wall in the 
marshes on each side of the upjter part of the Wantsume, by which 
means the water was deprived of its usual course. Different at- 
temj)ts were made, in the reign of Henry the Eighth, to obtain 
the as>istauee of the government in preserving the Haven, but with¬ 
out success; and tlie sinking of a large ship at the very entrance, 
still further contributed towards its decay. 

Leland, who visited this town sometime aftenvards, describes 
it in the following words: “ Sandwich, on the farther syde of the 
ryver of Store, is neatly welle widled, where the tow'n stonddeth 
most in jeopardy of enemies; the residue of the town is diched 
and mudde w*aulled. Thcr be yn the town iiii principal gates, iii 
paroche churches, of the which sum suppose that St. Maries was 
sumtyme a nunnery, Ther ys a place of White Freres, and an 
Hospital withowt the town, fyrst ordeiiied for maryners desesyd and 
hurt. Ther is a place where monkes of Christ Church did resort 
VoL. VH. May, ISO/. S s s when 

• Hasicd’s Kent, Vol. X. p. 158. 
h Records of Sandwich, quoted by Roys: Hist, of Sandwich, p. C7S 

: Ibid, 
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when they were lords of the fowne. The Cnrvke t/iat was soiiK'* 
ill the haven, in Pope Paiiliis fynie, did iiniclie hurt to tlie Iiaveii, 
and •retlier a great hank. Tlie grouiiifc self from Sandwich to the 
haven, and inward to the land, is canllid Sanded hay.'* 

Early in the reign of Edward the Sixth, a siippliration was pre¬ 
sented for sutiicicnT jiowers to amend the Haven, from the IMayoi-, 
.Tiirats, &c. to the Protector IJonierset, in whirh it was stated, 
that ‘ the said Haven at this present is utterly destroyed and losle, 
■SO that the navye and uiaryners of the said lowne are nowe hrought 
utterly to naught : that ‘the houses nowe inhaliited excede not 
above the nomhre of ii C. and that the nomine of inhabitants are 
now utterly iinpoverislied and diminyslied.’' /I’wo eonnnissiuns 
were afterwards issued by the Privy Coiincii (anno 1548 and 151.')) 
to inquire into the state of the Haven, and a new cut was com¬ 
menced for its iuiprovenici'»;: tb's, however, was soon iibandoned, 
on a repteseiilation being made of its iuaileipiaey tf» jirodiirc tlie 
requisite efteet, the Haven being ‘ grovvne to so great natiies, mir- 
rovvness, and crokednes;—and ditfereth from his yssue two niyle-..' 
Some further attempts to obtain public aid to restore the llaibour, 
were made in the reign of Elizalielh, but without success. 

'Pile decay of the Haven would, in all probability, have occa- . 
sioued the total ruin of Sandwicli, if the persecutions in the Low 
Countries had not induced multitudes of Protestants to quit their 
native homes, and take slielfer in those States whose laws were 
administered on principles of enlightened toleration. I’lic ]»o]icy 
of Elizabeth was in this, as in many other instances, cxericil vvil.b 
consummate judgment: by liarbouriiig the refugees,' .slie becaer.e 
tlie. means of introduciiij; into England, a knowledge of the sil!:, 
the jv.qter, the woollen, and other valuable luaimfactures of Flan¬ 
ders and France, vvliicli,bad Wore been ‘almost peculiar to tiiose 
coniilrics, and lill then in vain allempted elsewhere.’ Under her 
Letters Patent, dated at Greenwich, in July, 1561, the workers in 
sayes, baize, flaunt'], &c. fixed tlieinselve.s in tins almost depopu¬ 
lated town, together with tlieir families, tlic total number of per¬ 
sons aniouiUiiig to 406: in tlie same year, tliey were admitted to 
hold two markets weekly, for the sale of Iheir baize, and other 
clolJis. The 
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I’/jp roiitinneil imluslrv iiuil good conduct of these strangers, 
were attended l»v their usual concoiuitanls, success and affluence ; 
and, notwithstanding the jealousy thereby excited among the na¬ 
tive townsmen, and the additional taxes and customs which the 
Corjtoratiou compelled (hem to pay,* they quickly formed a very 
nourishing comninnity. Among them was a small body of gar¬ 
deners, who finding the grounds si*rrounding Saudwich to be ex¬ 
tremely favorable to the growth of all esculent plants, begun to 
cultivate them ‘ to the great advantage of the landholders, whose 
rents were considerably increased ; and of the inhabitants of the 
town and neiglibourliood, whose tables were thereby cheaply sup¬ 
plied with a variety of new and wholesome vegetables.’ Flax, 
teazle, and canary, were also cultivated by the same people; and 
the latter is still grown in this part of Kent, on a greater scale than 
in any other part of the kingdom.t • 

The settlcincnt of liie Flemings at Sandwich, was probably the 
cause of the visit made by Queen Elizabeth to this town, iu 1573. 
Considerable preparations were made for her reception; and, 
among other orders issued by tlie Corporation, the Brewers were 
enjoined ‘ to brew good Beer gainst her coining.’ She arrived 
about seven in the evening, on the thirty-first of August, an<l con¬ 
tinued here three days, highly pleased at her reception and enter- 
tainmeiit.'l How greatly the trade of this Port had decreased 

S s s 2 through 

» bee Ikv, \’s Sandwich, p. 

t Ibid. p. “ l’3. The seeds of the above, and other useful plants, 
which were now first cultivated roand Sandwich, were conveyed by the 
Hoys to London, and thence disseminated over all parts of the Island.h 
’.^nderson, in his History of Commerce, asserts, that, in 1.509, there 
was not a sallad in England; and that cabbages, carrots, turnips, and 
other plants and roots, were imported from the Netherlands. Ibid. 

\ On this occasion, the Queen was met at Sandown by the Mayot, 
.liirats, &c. the former of whom ' yelden up to her Majestic, Iiis mace,' 
amidst a general discharge of small shot, and great ordinance to the num- 
hcrofoiic hundred, nr onchundred and tweniy, “'I'hcii her .Maiestic went 

towards 
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through the decay of the Haven, may be seen from a return made 
in the eighth of this Sovereign, al whicli time the niunbcr of ves¬ 
sels belonging to Sandwich, employed in the coasting trade, and 
in the tisheries, was only seventeen; viz. nine crayers, from four- 
t(*oii to twenty-four tons; five boats, from six to ten tons; and 
three hoys, from twenty to forty tons; the number of sailors was 
sixty-two. The householders,, at the same period, were 4-20, of 
which 291 were English, and 129 Walloons; and seven |jcrsons 
were then in want of habitations. 

In the time, of James the First, the trade of this town had again 
increased so much, that the customs amounted to about 30001. 

auuually: 

towards the townc, and at Sandownc Gate were a lyon and a dragon, 
all gilt, set tip uppon ii posits at the biidge ende, and her armes were 
hanged up uppon the gate. Al! the towne was graveled, and strewed 
with rushes, herbs, flags, and such lyke, every bowse having a nombvr 
of grene liowes standing against the doors and walls, every howse 
paynted whyte and black. Her Maicstie rode into the towne, and in 
dyvers places as far as her lodginge, were dyvers cords made of vine 
branches, with their leaves hanging crosse the streets; and uppon them 
dyvers garlands of fync flowers. And so she rode forth till she came 
directly over again&t M'. Cripps bowses, almost as far as the pellicane, 
where stood a fyne howse, newly buylt and vaulted, over whereon her 
arms was sett and hanged with tapestrye. In the same stodo llycl.ard 
Spycer, Minister of St. Clements parishe, a M'. of Art, the townes 
orator, apparralled in a black gosvnc and a hoode, both lyned and faced 
with black taffatye.—He made unto her Ilighncs an oration, whicli she 
so well lyked, as she gave thereof a singular commendacion, sayengc, 
it was both very well bandcled, and vety elloquent. Then he pre¬ 
sented her with a cupp of gold of a Cl, and a New Testament m 
Greekc, which she thankfully accepted. And so rode untill she came 
to Mr. Manwood’s howse, w'hcrein she lodged, a house wherein Kiiige 
Henry the viiith had been lodged twyce before. And here it is to be 
noted, that, uppon every post and corner from lier first entrye to her 
lodginge, wer fixed certen verses, and against the court gate all ihcns 
verses put into a tabic, and there hanged up.” The following day she 
was amused with a combat on the svater, between two men on stages 
in boats, “ with either of them a stafle, and a sheld of woodd, and one 

of 
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annually: but they afterwards experienced a considerable defalca¬ 
tion through the establishment of the Company of Merchant Ad¬ 
venturers ; and though the descendants of the Dutch and Walloon 
inaniifacturcrs still continued here, they not long afterwards entirely 
discontinued those manufactures which they had originally carried 
on, and mixed with the rest of the inhabitants in the general occu¬ 
pations of the town.* A gradual increase, however, both in the 
population and buildings, has since taken place; and though the 
Haven can now be regarded as little mose than the outlet of the 
Stour,t the exjwts and imports are considerable. The exports 

S s s 3 are 

of them did over thro’ve an other; at which the Quene had good sport. 
Afterwards slic was entertained with an attack on a forte, which ‘ the 
towiie had Uiylded at Stoner, on thft othtrf syde of the haven—^and in 
the ende, after the di. thardge of ii fawkenets, and certen chambers, 
after dyvers assaults, the forte was won.’—“ The next daye M". 
Mayres and her sisters, the Jurats wyves, made' the Quenes Majestic 
a banket of clx disshes on a table of xxviii foote long in the scole howse; 
wheare she was very merrye, and did eate of dyvers disshes withowt 
any assaye, and caused certen to be reserved tor her, and carried to her 
lodginge.” t)n the fourth day, " being Thursdaye, and the daye of 
her depariinge, against tlie scolc howse, uppon the new turfed wall, 
and uppon a scaffold made uppon the wall of the scole howse yarde, 
were dyvers children, Englishe and Dutche, to the nomber of cth or 
vi score, all spynning of fyne bay yarne, a thing wfcll lyked both of her 
Majestic, and of the nobilitie and ladies. And without the gate stode 
all the soldiers with their small shott; and uppon the wall at the butts, 
stode certen great peces; but the chambers, by mcane of the wetnes of 
the morninge, could not be dischardged. The great peces were shott 
off, and the small shott dischardged thryes. And at her departinge, 
M'. Maior exhibited unto her liighnes a suppiicacion for the havon, 
which she tixike, and promised herselfe to reede.” Boys's Saudu-'ich, 
p. C92—4, from the town records. 

llasted's Kent, Vol. X. p. Ici*. 

t The measured distance of the course of this river, from Sandwich 
Bridge to high-water mark, is about four miles and a quarter; and to 
the moiuh of the Haven at low water spring tide, aliout two miles 


more. 
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are coni, grain, flour, seeds, hops, wool, malt, apples, pears, 
leather, oak-bark, ashes, &c. The inijiorts are grocery, ftirniture. 
linen, woollen, and other shop goods, t'roin London; iron, |)iaiik, 
sjiars, timber, lead, coals, salt, wine, spirits, glass, grindstones. 
Sec. from Wales, Scotland, Sweden, Norway, and the Baltic. 
Ship-buiUling, rope-making, &c. are also carried on here. 

Among the occurrences at'Sandwich, may lie mentioned, that 
several smart shocks of an Earthquake were felt here, in the 
months of April and IV/ay, 1.57,9;* and that Xhe Plague has, at 
dilierent times, ravaged this town with consiflerablc violence, parti¬ 
cularly in the years 1636', 1637, l6'44-, and Kititi; in the latter 
year, u|>wards of 380 persons berame its^ victims. The great 
Storm of November, 1703, did damage in Sandwich to the esti¬ 
mated amount of 30001.^ 

The site of this town is extremely low; and all the surrounding 
country, with the exception of the range of high ground on which 
Richborough Castle stands, towards the nortli-west, is. to a consi¬ 
derable extent, similarly situated. In all the lower parts, at the 

de))th 

more. At ordinary spring tides, the depth of water, at the mouth of 
the Harbour, is about fourteen or fifteen feet; and sometimes, when 
the wind blows strong from the north-west, about nineteen or twenty 
feet. The perpendicular rise of the water at Sandwich bridge, in com¬ 
mon spring tid^s, ?* about eight feet; and the whole depth of water is 
then about fourteen feet. Boys's Santbvich, p. 783. 

’r “ On the vj of April, xxiid. of Elizabeth, about six o’clock in the 
evening, there was heard’ from thi south-west, a marvciouse greate 
noysc, as thoughe the same had been the shott of some greate battcrie, 
or a noniber of canons’shott off at one instantc, wiihoute decernyng o{ 
any dyfferance of tyme in the going off of the same shott; which noyse 
semed to be, from the place wheare yt was herdc, as thoughe yt had 
been mydwaie l>.-twene Calleis and Dover. But sodenlie, and in the 
twingitng of an eye, the same noyse was as thoughe yt had been round 
aboute the hearers; and iherwith began a moste feiice and terrible 
£arthquake, which, with the noyse aforesaid, and other circumstances, 
contynued not above the tyme, as we commonlie call yt, of a paternoster 
2 while. 
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fif'ptli of' only H lew feel, fliiils roumled by attrilion, >.liiii!>le or 
siiiiill {>ebl)les, wilh broken and entire .sca-bliells, and sea-sand, 
are constantly linind; and every wliere Ixuicath tlie town, at the 
»le|)lli of from forty to forty <-i;;!it leel, is a stralnin of Hint. 'I'lie 
latter, when penetrated, "ivv' is^l!e ton plrntifid stream of line 
water; l)ul the springs which lie above it arc nincli less pure. 
The other supplies are fioni lh« river Stour, which bounds the 
town on the north-east side, and tioin a sinail stream which rises 
near the village of Eastrv, and is conveyeal into the town by a canal 
about lliree miles long, called the Ddf. W'l)i(:h was niade under 
Letters Patent of Edward the First, granted in bis tbirteenib year. 

Sandwicli is vdlv irregularly built, and lias an appearance of 
eroater anti<inity, porliaps, than any otln;r lo\;n in this coiin^y. 
The streets and lam-s are mostly nariow and inconvenient; tboiigh 
some considerable improvemeiils*bave* been marie under an Act 
passed in 1787, for new paving, lighting, watching and cleansing 
this town. It was formerly divirlerl into eight wards; but, from 
the year 1 tJ7, it bus been divided into twelve wards, or districts, 

S s s 4 each 

wliile. The place wheare the inha!)i:ants of Saiidwiche fyrs.te herd the 
same, was comyng (•ul of Sandownc—-from wlienee yi passed into the 
to" ne, iieing tlieare universally, to the greate feare of all the people ; 
and that with such ratlin.;e, as thoughe a number of per-ons with chaynes 
shakinge had been presente ; and yet, thankes be to God. dyd little 
harme, saving rliai in the eiide of the north vale o( Str Peter’s Churche, 
yt ‘..i.'ikfd downc the galile and copinge of the grble end thereof; and 
dvd shake and cleave lower archies in St. Maries Cliireh, and over¬ 
threw a peect' ot a thynmey. .This Eartliqiiake contynewed so much 
longer m the towne as j t did with them at Sandowne: the shippes in 
the sea, as al-, > such as weave at tlie keye, and within the havon at the 
!)• lici.iis, leite the lyke. Somthuig before nyne of the clutke the same 
niglite, 1 he same began agauie, but endured a vi :ie shone space; as 
also a Ivtlo before e even of the elocke in the same nighte, with lyke 
shorlnes; and a small noyse was herd aboute fewer of the clocke the next 
mornvngo, Imt no sh ikinyc ; and within one halfe howtr after, a like 
noyse, and a little shakmge. ’ Mem. '• That the second dale of Maic, 
in the said xxii yerc, aboute ii of the clocke in the mornynge, hapned 
an Karil',<iuake, which came with a greate noyte and ihakinge, allmoste 
as terrible as that on the ^ of Aprill laite.” 



*" noimnatet a CoasiuU,^, 

*®o • ikpeff Cmitabk. Cntai fjmn of the It'uUs null remain ; 
aad, till of late years, five (w'li/cf of rmlninfe wen* sfaiHliiig also: 
these were Canterlmry (rate, Woorlnrsliorou^li Gale, Santlo«ii 
Gate, "New-Gale, and fislier Gate. Tlio first of tlnse. otiiefi 
opened by a pointed arch, flanked by round lower', was |inlli d 
down about the vear IZS-f-.'and the three iie\l soon idler. 
Fisher Gate, the only one that iiotr remains, is an aix ient meiin- 
lookitig fabric, opening ^towards the svat«T, at a slioif distance 
from the Bridge, wJi/eli has a drawbridge in the centre, to iitfinit 
the passage of sesseis with masts. 

Sandwich contains the three Parishes of St. C.lement, St. Peter, 
and St. Mary. St. C/ement’s Church is a spacious edifice, consi-st- 
ing of a nave, chancel, ami aisles, svitli a massive tower, of Nor¬ 
man architecture, rising from fo'ur semicircular arelies in the centre 
of the building, snitportctl on strong piers: tlie outside of the 
tower is ornamented with three small ranges of round arches; and 
the capitals of the small columns svhich face the piers within, arc 
curiously sculptured with .scrolls, foliage, frets, and grotesijiie 
heads. The nave is separated from the aisles by pointed arches, 
resting on small pillars, and is ceiled with oaken pannels. The 
arch over the entrance to the belfry stairs has an embattled 
ihoulding; and in the space below it, is a small range of inler- 
scctiiig arches, with other ornaments, in the Norman style. The 
Font is octagonal, and consists of a shaft and base raised on two 
steps. The faces of the bason are charged with shields of arms 
and roses, in alternate succession; and the shaft is surrounded by 
eight liielies, between .graduated buttresses. The angles of the 
mouldings are sculptured with grotesque faces, satyrs' heads, 
flowers, foliage, &c. .Some ancient Wooden Stalls remain here. ' 
The Sepulchral inscriptions are numerous; among them is one in 
memory of Willia.m Smith, Esq. ‘ Hear Admiral of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s Fleet,’ wherdied in February, at the age of cighly- 

one. This Church was formerly appropriated to the use of tlje 
Dutch residents in Sandwich. 

St. Peter’s Church has been erected at diflerent poiiods; the 
loutli aisle was destroyed by the fall of the steiqdc, which occurred 
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in October, l6'6l : tlie present tower was built with the old mate¬ 
rials to the heiglit of the roof of the CImrch, but above that it 
was curried up with bricks made witli the Haven mud. Under an 
oblust; arch in the wall of the demolished aisle, was the tomb of 
Sir John Grovk, of fJrovc, in Staple, who flourished in Henry 
the Sixth’s time, and whose clfigies, arrayed in armour, was 
placed on the top; what remains of this figure is now in the 
Church. Under an arch in (he north wall, are also two figures, 
greatly mutilated, «(' a male and temale, in dresses apjrareijtiy of 
the fourteenth cenluiy : this tomb projects into the Church-yard; 
it is supposed ic) have been raised in memory of some individuals 
ol the Kills lamiTv, of whom Thomas Ellis, ‘ a worshipful Mer¬ 
chant' of this (own,* founded a Chuntiy here, in the time of Henry 
the Fifth. In the north wall, also, are two other ancient tombs 
under arcIiVs, llie scul)>ture ol' wifleh htls been well executed. 

St. Miin/i (.'kurch is a large fabric, consisting of a nave, chan¬ 
cel, and north aisle; the south aisle has been destroyed. The 
Si pulchral memorials are numerous, thougli not particularly re¬ 
markable. From the Sanduicli Alanuscript quoted by Boys, it 
ap|K'ar$ that WiLl-t am, Lord Clinton, was interred in this Church, 
ill the reign of Edward the First, under a gilded arch in the 
south wall. Here also, in the reigu of Edward the Sixtli, were 
buried, in a Chuntiy Chapel, dedicated to Our Saviour, Sir 
Eijwaud Ri NcJELicv, Kilt. M\d l^lizalit'th, his wile. At a short 
dLsIaiice southward from this structure, «as a Chapel dedicated to 
St. James, now entirely destroyed; but the cemetery belonging to 
it is still used as a burial-place: at the south-west corner was an 
Jfermitai'c. The Register q#' this Pariftli begins in 1538; the 
Clmrchwardciis’ accounts have also been preserved from the year 
I -I t -1, and contain many curious pariiculdi;s. 

A I’liiouv for Carmelites, or White Friars, was founded in this 
town, in the year 1272, by Henry Cowlield, a German; but from 
his endowments having been augmented by WiUiam, Lord Clmton, 
in the time of Edward the'First, that Nobleman was afterwards 
considered as the founder. At the Dissolution, Henry the Eighth 
granted the site and estate to Thomas Ardevn, of Faversham, 

Gent. 
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inferior officers. All the municipal elections, decrees, and 
ordinances, an? made by the whole corponite body at a Common As¬ 
sembly, convened by the sound of a Brass Horn of great antiquity. 
Two Common Assemblies are held yearly, called by the usual 
Proclamation for ‘ all free Barons, Householders, and Indwellers,’ 
to attend at the Guildhall, at a time appointed. The earliest re¬ 
turn of two Barons to Parliamt-nt from this town, bears date in 
the forty-second of Edward the Third. The right of election was 
formerly vested in the ftlqyor. Jurats, and resident Freemen: but 
by the last determination of the House of Commons, it was de¬ 
clared that iK)n-resi<ienIs, not receiving alms, had an equal right. 
The number of voters, both resident and non-resident, is about 
850. “ Each Baron was allowed two shillings a day for his wages, 
with a few variations; namely, in 1544, the allowance was only 
eighteeu-pence a day; and'from 157f> to the latter end of the 
reign of Elizabeth, it was four shillings; about which time it stems 
to have ceased entirely in Sandwich.”* 

The Guild-Hall, or Court-Hall, as it is most commonly called, 
was built in the year 157<): the lower apartment is the proper 
Court-hall: on the first story is the Council-Chamber: in the up¬ 
per story were kept the Cucking-Stool, and wooden Mortar,-!; 
formerly used in this town for the punishment of scolds; and the 
armour for the trained bands. The execution of felons condemned 
to death within this hundred, in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen¬ 
turies, and probably much earlier, was by Drowning; and in the 
year 1315, complaint was made against the Prior of Christ Church, 

for 

* 

* Boys’s Sandwich, p. 402. 'Hie Lord Warden formerly claimed to 
nominate a Baron of Parliament in each Cinque Port; but the right was 
never acknowledged in Sandwich, and it was expressly abrogated by 
an Act of the second of William and Mary, C. 7. Ibid. 

t Several entries in the llecords, quoted by Boys, mention this in¬ 
strument of punishment: one of them, under the date of 1637, occurs 
in these wqrds: “ A woman carries the wooden mortar throughout the 
town, hanging on the handle of an old broom upon her shoulder, one 
going before her, tinkling a small bell, for abusing Mrs. Mayoress,” Ax. 
The same records, under the date of 1494, n^pntion that a house was 
appointed for common women, ‘ as hath been accustomed.’ 
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for “ that lie had directed the course of a certain stream, called 
the Gestlyng, so that felons could not be executed for want of 
water.” In 1630, a woman was hanged without Canterbury Gate, 
for Witchcrqft: in 1644, anotlier woman was executed for the 
same iniagiiiary crime; and in l6.95, a third woman, condemned 
for a similar alleged oftence, only escaped punishment in conse¬ 
quence of the Act then passed for a general and free pardon. The 
number of houses in Sandwich, as returned under the Act of 1800, 
was 1 398 , of which 111 were uninhabited: the population was 
returned at 6506. 

As early as the reign of Henry the Second, there was an eminent 
and respectable''family surnamed De Santln ic/i, who took their 
name from this f<Avn, and many of w hom were employed in the 
first offices of the state. They jiosscssed considerable property in 
this county, and continued to :Soiiris1i till about the end of the 
reign of Richard the Second, wlien they became extinct. SiK 
Ralph de Sandwich, Custos of London in the reign of Edivard 
the First, and Henry de Sandwich, elected Bishop of London 
in 1262, were both of this fannly. Sir Roger ManwcJod, 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer, who founded the Free Grammar 
School in this tow'ii, was born here in 1525, and dying in 1592, 
was buried at St. Stephen’s, near Canterbury. Sir Henry Fur- 
NESE, Bart, so created in 1700', a xery eminent merchant 
in the reigns of Queen Mary and Queen Anne, was the son of a 
grocer and tallow-chandler of Sandwich, where he was bom in the 
year 16'5S ; and which he represented in six Parliaments. SiK 
George En t, President of the College of Physicians in London, 
was also a native of this town, being the son of a Dutch Merchant: 
he was born in 1604, and died in 1689. JosiAH Burchett, 
Esq. Secretary of the Admiially in the reigns of Queen Anne and 
Kings George the First and Second, and author of a Naval 
History of "Great Britain, was likewise born at Sandwich, and re¬ 
presented it in several Parliaments. ADMIRAL JPkter Rainier, 
one of the two members just returned to Parliament for Sandwich, 
was also born here. Another distinguished native is Samuel Foart 
Simmons, M. D. F. R. and A. S. Physician Extraordinary to the 
King: he was born in March, 1750, and has published several 
respectable works in Medicine, &c. THE 
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THE CINQn: PORTS. 

The CINQUF. PORTS, <>r Fivp Havens, uoie 'O Citll<'il tr<tiu 
tJieir siiprcni u-y over the other Ports on this coust, whieh lie o|i|)<>- 
sHe to Fiance; and though two otliers have since hicn inhleil to 
that number as princijial Ports,*^3011 endowed with >iinila) inde- 
pendent and peculiar privileges, flic original denomination ol (/.r 
Ports has been retained. J'hc necessity of protecting tlie^e shores 
from invasion, an evil to which tlieir more inniiediate vicinity to 
the Continent rendered tliein at all times peculiarly liable, was un¬ 
doubtedly tlic cause of that particular attention wliich our ancestors 
directed to the Ports and Havens on this coast. Even the Romans 
themselves, who |X)sscssed a considerable maritime superiority, were 
compelled to take measures of de'fence against the incursions of the 
Sea-Kings* of theTsorih; and this they did by establishing regular 
garrisons in nine different stations along the coast, placing the 
whole under the superintendence and government of one principal 
Officer, whose title was Comes liuovis Saxonka. Four of these 
stations were in this comity, viz. Itegulbium, Rutupis, Ditbri.i, 
and Porius Lemanis; or, according to their modern appellations, 
Reculver, Riebborough, Dover, and Lymnc. This establishment 
of the Romans was, doubtless, the parent germ from which the 
Cinejne Ports emanated; but, like most other institutions, whether 
of a warlike or of a civil nature, the advance was progressive, both 
the injunctions and the privileges arising from the pressure of ex¬ 
ternal circumstances. 

“ The institution of the Cinque tPorts by Incorporation," says 
Mr. Boys, “ whether it was the act of Eduard the Confessor, or 
of William the Conqueror, was undoubtedly an imitation of the 
Roman system; but the .scale of the cstablisbmcnt was contracted, 
because, in those times, our enemies on the Continent coidiacd 
their attacks priiicifially to the places on the borders of the narrow 

seas. 


* For the propriety of this appellation, see I’urncr’s invaluable History 
of the Anglo-Saxons, Two Vols. 4to 
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spas. Thi' (’ii»(|ue Ports are not colleetively nientioiicd in the 
Domesday Book; Dover, Saudwicli, and Uoinney, only ovcurriiig 
there as privileged Ports; a cirvuiiislanee wliicli has induced many 
to suppose tliat, at that time, there was no Coniiiiuiiits of the 
Cincpie Ports; yet King Joliti. in his CharU r to the Cinque Poi-ts,* 
expressly says, tliat the Barons of tlie Ports had at that time in 
their posses-'ioii, charters of most erf' the preceding Kings, back to 
King Eduard the Coiii’essor, -ivklch he hud scat. Moreover, 
IJaslings lias aluays been esteemed the hist Port in precedency; 
and it would scarcely liave acquired fJial jirc-cniineiice, if it bad, 
iiidi'Cii, imeii among the last that were pri’viieged."-f Rye and 
Wiiichelsea seem I?/ have been annexed to the Cinque Ports after 
the (Conquest, as JolTn, iti his Charter to these towns, confirms to 
them that of Hcniy the Second, his fatlier. They appear to have 
been (irst aiaicxed to the Ports in old of Hastings, under tlie de- 
nominaliuii of/Ac nvu AnciciU Tovens: and, ‘as appears by a char¬ 
ter dateil in l -tr, liiey seem to liave even then obtained the su¬ 
periority they now possess over the other limbs, as they arc there 
styled iwhilhJiii membra ^t/hu/iie I’orluum.' 

The original Cinque Ports, with llieir members, were IlASTtiUGS, 
with I't-.'Chsci/, Jlidnci/, lij/c, ll mchchctt, Heukcshourn, 

Buhcrhcdih, and (Irun^e; Sandwich, with Borchvwh, Reculver, 
Surre, irtihiur, Ramsgulc, and Dtul; Dovf.U, with/''attersAujn, 

St. Margaret’s, 

It seeiiis very CjeesiionaLee whethci John ever granted a charter to 
the I’orls toilet lively : Jeake sav"!, that the ‘ Charters of King Joint are 
to evety town apart.' Cliariers of the Cinque i’orts, p. I2S, marg. 
note. Uespcctiiig the antiquity, &C. of the I'trts, he has this passage : 
“ Of what antiquity these ports and ancient towns are, when enfraa- 
'cliised, or at what time their members were* annexed to them, are 
things so dark, and difficult to be discovered, that, without great la¬ 
bour and search, (if then,) little of certainty can be had; and should 
any certainty be found thereof, it would but contradict these charters, 
which express them to have been so time out qf mind; and at most but 
render them the more aged;—nor wouid it at all advantage the Pont, 
seeing preset iption is as good a title to many things as a charter.'’ 


t Hist, of Sandwich, p. 
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&. Margaret% Woodchurch, Corcfcnd. KitKsiloxcn, liirchinglon, 
Margate, RingwoU, and Folkestone; Ilo>tNKY, willi Lydd, 
Promehill. Osiearstone, Dunganarsh, and Old Romney: and 
Hythe, with Westmeath. Tenterdcn is a member of the town of 
Rye; Winchf.lsea iias no members. It lias been remarked, 
that most of the sea-coast, from the north side of Thaiict to 
Hastings, is witliin the jarisdictiou of the Cinque Ports. 

“ Tliat the Cinque Ports were originally safe and commodious 
Harbours, is clear from their name, as well as from their history: 
it is, however, curious t<J advert to the alteration that lias taken 
place in these once famous Havens. Hastings, Romney, and 
Hytlie, have entirely lost their rivers by various artificial ojierations; 
and the Rother, and the Stour, are becoming narrower and slial- 
lower every day. Dover Pier, by the aid of a large income, still 
receives and protects shifrping pf a moderate burthen, ami nill 
probably, as an Harbour, survive all the other Ports.” The <le- 
cay of Sandwich Haven has been already detailetl. By an inqui¬ 
sition taken at a Court of Admiralty held near tlic sea-side at 
Dover, in June, 16'82, it was found that tlic jurisdiction of the 
Adnuralty of the Cinque Ports extended from Shore Beacon, 
Essex, to Red Cliff, in Sussex, near Seaford. The ollices of Lord 
Warden of the Cinque Ports, and Constable of Dover Castle, are 
now constantly united in one person, but they were originally held 
distinct. The Lord Warden has a right of Warren over a very 
extensive tract called the Warren, over wliich he appoints Warren- 
ers to preserve the game. 

The freemen of the Cinque Ports are styled Barom; and it aji- 
pears that in former times, they enjoyed superior dignity, and hud 
rank among the nobility of tlic kingdom. The “ evidences of 
this,” observes Mr. Boys, “ are strong, and it may not be diffi¬ 
cult to state the steps by which they arrived at so much eminence.” 
—The inhabitants were always on the watch to prevent invasion; 
their militia w'ere in constant readiness for action, and their vessels 
stout and warlike; so that in Edward the First’s time, they alone 
equif^ied a fleet of 100 sail, and gave such a terrible blow to the 
maritime power of France, as to clear the channel of these restless 

and 
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and insidious invaders. On emergencies, the state de])cuded on 
them for its safety; and tlieir services were rewarded with privi¬ 
leges and honors. A spirit of enterprise and industry animated 
them, and commerce flourislred in their liands.’ 

‘ Their acquired knowledge of trade, qualified them to give ad¬ 
vice in all matters of consequence; and their frequent intercourse 
with strangers, rendered them respectable in their manners. Our 
.Saxon ancestors, who underslood*lhe nalnnil interests ol thiscoun- 
trv, encouraged traffic by a law that raised a merchant, who, at 
his own expense, had freighted vessels, •and had, in three several 
voyages, exported the produce of this country, to the rank of 
Thane, or Tiaroa, one of whose privileges was undoubtedly a seal 
in the IVitanai'emqt, whi< h probably consisted of such members 
as, by large possessions, maritime connections, or commercial in- 
riucnce, were thought fit persons^to bg.called upon by royal sum¬ 
mons, and to be invested with the legislative autliority. The great 
council of the nation was then only composed of the Nobility; af¬ 
terwards, the Knights, Citizens, and burgesses, were added; and, 
before lire separation of the »wo liouses, the Members were called 
over in the following order, viz, on the first day, the lowest class, 
as Burgesses and Citizens; on the second, the Knights; and oa 
the third, the Barons of the Cinque Forts, and the Peers. Conse¬ 
quently, the Barons ranked with the Peers above the Knights; and 
previously to the Knights and Citizens being added, composed 
part of the Parliament. The Barons also walked at the.Corona- 
tion of the Kings and Queens, when none under flic rank of Baron 
(some of the King’s more immediate domestics excepted) made 
part of the [troccssion; and what B still more remarkable, they 
were entitled to liave a table at Westmfnster-hall on the right of 
the King,* at the feast after the Coronation, and whenever they 
slioiiUl be invited by the King to eat witli him. The manner in 
which the Barons performed their service at Coronations was thus: 

VoL. VII. June, IS07. Ttt vfheu 

* The right of the Barons of the Cinque Port* to have their table in 
tills situation, has been allowed at the Court of Claims at every Corona- 
lion. In 17til, the Barons finding the table provided for them was not 
in its right plate, refused to sit at any other during the repast. 
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will'll the successor of a licceased King was to be crowiieil, the 
^nnis were to attend at court, to perforin their usual service, 
vi/, to carry tlie silken canopies over the King and Queen, botli 
as tliey went to be crowned, and as they returned; and tliey were 
sutunioued to this service on a certain day, by the King’s writ de¬ 
livered to them forty days previous to the ceremony. On the re¬ 
ceipt of the suninions, a Brotlieriiood was convened, and tlie drcs.i 
was settled; afterwards, on a certain day, tlie elected Uarons. in 
number thirty-two, and as many more of the better sort as cliose 
to attend, made their apficarancc in uniform provided at their own 
exiiense; but tlieir charges whilst at court were defrayed by their 
constituents. Each canopy was supjiorted by four staves, coveri'd 
with silver, to each of w Inch was affixed a ^iiiall silver bell: the 
whole was provided by the King’s treasurer. To each stall' were 
four Barons, who, with (.hose who chose to attend, had their ta¬ 
ble on the right of the King. After the banquet, they continued 
at court during the King’s pleasure; and on their return home, 
took the canopies, and all their appurtenances.’ Iifthe thirty-fourth 
of Henry the Sixth, the palls, staves, and bells, were at a Brother¬ 
hood allotted to each of the Cinque Ports in turn; and in the 
twenty-fifth of Henry the Eighth, it was settled that the canopies 
should be taken by the Ports in this order; Dover and llouiney ; 
Rye, Sandwich, and Hythe; Hastings and Winchelsca.* 

Though 

*• At a Brotherhood held in !ti03, on aci-ount of the coronation of 
James the l•’ir^t, the dress of the canopy-bearers was thus settled: A 
scarlet gowne downe to the ancle, cittizens fashion, faced with crymson 
satttn, Gascalne hose, crymson siik "stockings, crymson vch'ct sliot% 
and black velvet cappes.” They were to bear their own expenses, and 
to have the canopy staves and bells among them. In lOOf, at another 
Brotherhood, it was ordered, that 13s. 4d. should be paid liy each Port 
and Town, to every person that had been sent by them severally to the 
laic Coronation; '• tvhich sum was by them disbursed for the entering of 
the allowance of WYmV/h/i cr/w at the coronation of the Kinges Majesty.’* 
In sf'me of the Ports, the resident freemen have a voice itf’the election 
of the canopy-bearers 5 but those of Dover are chosen by the Mayor, 
Jurats, and Common Council 
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TJiougU tlie naval services rendered by the Cinque Ports have 
now ceased, through the various important alterations that have 
taken place in the adiniiiistrutiou and conduct of national aflairs, 
yet those services were for a loug period of the most emi¬ 
nent utility. During several reigns, tlie fleets fitted out by the 
Ports, formed nearly the whole of the Royal Navy, and were en¬ 
gaged in iiiaiiy splendid actions. By the assistance of the ships 
and mariners of tliese havens, Kiiig John recovered his kingdom 
after he had been obliged to fly to the l!>le of W ight; and soon 
afterwards Hubert de Burgh, with ‘ forty tall ships’ belonging to 
the Cinque Ports, defeated a French fleet of eighty sail, which 
was bringing reinforcements to Lewis the Dauphin. In Edward 
the Third’s reign, the shipping of the Cinque Ports was of great 
use in conveying the armies of that warlike Monarch to France, 
and in prob'cting our own coasts; and ip the reigns of Henry tlie 
Seventh and Eighth, the ‘ Ports’ Navy’ was several times emjdoy- 
cd for. similar purposes.* 

Most of the records which mention the quantity of vessels that 
were, or ought to be, furnished bj tlie Cinque Ports, and their 
re.spectivc members, vary as to the exact number, as well in tlie 
total, as in the particular quota to be provided by each place. 
In the latter rcsjiect, the variations may be accounted for, from the 
alterations that wera made as circumstances arose, by common con¬ 
sent, in tlie annual courts, once called Gnestlings, or Brotherhoods, 
wherein each Port had its particular representatives. The general 
iiunilier of ships provided by the Ports was fiftj-seveu, each of 
which was manned by tweiily-oiic sailors, md&gromet, or boy;' 
so that the whole number of persons was 1254. These were to 
be at the sole disposal of tlie Wing for forty days; the expenses for 
. the first fifteen days being always defrayed by the Barons. The 
last charter granted to the Cinque Ports, was in the twentieth of 
Ciiarles the Second, who not only confirmed all the former char¬ 
ters, but invested the freemen with additional privileges: this char¬ 
ter was confirmed by James the Second in bis fourth year, and by 

T 112 it 

• See Jeake's Charters, p. 28, Note, for a long list of the eminent 
services performed by the Ports* Navy from time to time. 
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it the Ports arc now governed. In the fifth of Henry the Eight!),, 
it was ordered, that “ Every person that goeth into the iiavic of 
the Portis shal have a cote of white cotyn, with a red croffe, and 
tlic arnies of the portis undenieath; that is to scy, t!ic Iialfc lyoii 
and the halfc sbippe.” The amts of the Cinque Ports arc. ‘ per 
pale gules and azure, three demi lions, Or. impaling azure three 
semi ships, argent.’ Two Members are returned to Parii.iment, 
from each of the Cinque Ports ; but this distinction was conlerreit 
at different periods;* tlie first return supposed to be extant bear,, 
date in the forty-second ^f Edward the Third. In the I'ourteenlh 
of Elizabeth, it was decreed, that tio Burgess should be chosen 
to Parliament out of the Cinque Ports, ‘ except he be a freeman 
resident and inhabiting, or of council with tlie Ports, and rc- 
ceiveth a yearly fee of tlie Ports and members, or any of them; 
and this because it has fieen pommou to choose perspns ignuniiit 
of the privileges of the Ports.’ Tlie Brotherhood men, like Mem¬ 
bers of Parliament, were previleged from arrest during the periods 
of their services. 

In former ages, the records of tlie Cinque Ports were kept in 
Dover Castle; but they (ire now, for the most part, either lost or 
destroyed: what remains, are in the possession of the Registrar. 
The books containing the entries of the proceedings of the Broliier- 
hoods and (iiicstlings, are kept in a chest at Romney: the oldest 
begins in the eleventh of Henry the Sixth, and ends in the ninth 
of Elizabeth: the other begins in the year 15/2, and ends with 
the proceedings of the last Brotherhood in 1/7 l.t 

Many Rom an Antiquities have been Ibund in the Parish of 
.4SH, on a sands eiffinepce, about t^rec miles from Sandwich, on tlie 
iiortli side of the high road leading to Canterbury, This spot ap¬ 
pears to half been 5 Roman Burt/ing-place, and was probably ■ 

connected 

* See me respejtive histories of the different Ports. In the Account 
of Members returned by this County to Parliament given in this Volume, 
p. 425, those for the Cinque Ports of Sandwich, Dover, Hytbc and 
Romney, were not enumerated. 


t Boys’s Sandwich, p. 77.3. 
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fonnccled with the station at Richborough, as swords, spear-Leads, 
uinbocs of shields, apd other articles of a warlike description, have 
been found in many of the graves: these are generally about four 
feet deep; and in some of tliein are remains of wooden cists, or cof¬ 
fins, in which the bodies have been interred. Among the great 
variety of things met with here, are fibula;, buckles, clas|>s, belt- 
omameiits, amulets, |>cndant$, &c, many of them of the precious 
metals, or of coj^iwr strongly gilt, set Avith ivory, and with garnets, 
and colored glass, njwn chequered foil* of solid gold; beads of 
baked earth, amber, and amethyst, and glass bugles, the oma- 
incnts of female <i( css: a wootlcn pail, with brass hoops; the iron 
lioad of an axe; part of a beam, and brass balances, of a small 
l>:tir ot scales; with one leaden, and seven brass weights, two of 
them being, coins of Faustina, niother^.and tlaugliter, with their 
reverses ground aAvay, a stone celt, a crj-stal bell, thick copper 
lings, and many articles of unknown use.”* Other coins and me¬ 
dals, both of the Upi>er and-Lower Empires, have also been found 
here; together with a glass uni, glass beads, a large drinking glass, 
a glass cup, or patera, a nest of weights, and a large earthen 
bottlc.t 

At WOODNESBOllOUG n, generally caHod Winsborough, is 
a large artificial mount, or Timiulus, as ajipears from sundry se¬ 
pulchral remains found at a short depth below tlie surface, toge¬ 
ther with a spear-head, a glass vessel, a fibula, and some fragments 
of Roman vessels. 

On the sea-sborc, in the parish of Worth, or Word, as it is 
frequently denominated, is SANDOWN CASTLE, built on a si¬ 
milar plan tQ those of Deal, Waliner, and others in difterent ^larts, 
.which the policy of Heniy the EighUi occasioned him to efect. 

“ Having shaken of the intollerable yoke of the Popish tyramiie, 
and espying that the Emperor was oil'eoded fof tlie divorce of 

T 11 3 Queen 

* Boys's Sandwich, p. 8t53, 9; in which are two plates containing 
representations of many of these articles; others are engraved in thf 
A iinia Britannica. 


t Gough's Camden, Vol. 1. p, 243, 4, 
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Queen Katlierine his wife, and that the Frenche King had coupled 
the Dolphiiie his sonue to tlie Pope’s niece, and niaried bis daugli- 
ter to the King of Scots, so that he might more justly suspect 
them all, than safely trust any one, Henry determined, by the 
aide of God, to stand upon his owne gardes and defence, and 
therefore, with all speede, and without sparing any cost, he huildcd 
castles, platfounnes, and blocke-houscs, in all needefull places of 
the realme: and amongest the other, fearing least the ease and 
advauntage of descendii^ on land on this part, should give occasion 
and hardiiiesse to the enemies to iin'ade him, he erected (ncare 
together) three fortifications, whiche might at all times keepc ainl 
heate the landing-place; that is to say, Sandgwne, Dele, aiwl Wa~ 
mere!’* This fortress consists of an immense round tower in the 
centre, connected with tpur semicircular outworks, or hniefics; 
tlie whole being surrounded by a deep fosse, witli additional de¬ 
fences, or batteries, opposite to the sea; the entrance is by a 
draw-bridge on the land side. The upper part of the centre tower 
contains a spacious cistern for water; below which is a large vaulted 
apartment, bombproof, for the garrison. Some repairs have been 
recently made in this Castle: it is under the government of the 
Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports. Tlie Sand-Downs, which 
give name to this fabric, extend from Peperness to Deal, a dis¬ 
tance of somewhat more than five miles: their general breadth is 
about a quarter of a mile. 

DEAL 

Is a veiy consideri^ble marituqe town; Init, from its particular 
situation, is always more flourishing in times of war titan of peace. 
It lies immediately of»,iK)site to that part of the North Sea called the 
Downs, which having long become a general place of rendezvous 
for shipping, not only of merchant vessels, but also of nien of war, 
greatly contributes to the growth of Deal; the constant influx of 
people, and the necessity of providing regular supplies of ship 
stores and provisions, rendering this a most eligible spot for tra¬ 
ders. 


• Perambulation of Kent, p. 117, Edit. 1570. 
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<lers. In Lcland’s lime. Deal was no more than a small “ Fisshcr 
village, liall' a inyle fro the shore of the sea;” the houses being 
inhabited by iisliennen, and standing in the |)art now called 
I'piier Deal. Lower Deal has wholly arisen during the two last 
centuries. A house on the west side of the Lower-Street, at thk 
time the furthest from the. sea-shore, is described in a deed, bear¬ 
ing date in as ‘abutting ow the sea-bank;’ and in a cause in 

Chancery, argued in lb'6’3, a witness, then aged seventy-two, de- 
j)osed, that he w'ell knew the valley where Lower Deal is now 
situated, and that he knew it before any house had been built there.* 

In the Domesday Book this parish is recorded under the name 
of Adddum; ami in an ordinance of Henry the Third, dated ill 
it is emmierated as a member of the Cinque Port of Sand- ^ 
wich. Betbre this, it is supposed to have Ibrnied a part of the 
county at’large; and the questioh beihg again agitated in the reigu 
of Henry (he Sixth, that King, by bis Letters .Patent, issued iu 
his niiietecntli year, continued it to the jurisdiction of the Cinque 
Ports, together with Waliuer. It was then governed by a deputy 
and assistants, appointed by the Mayor and Jurats of Samlwicli; 
and this mode continued till the eleventh of William the Third, 
anno when, after a slrennous opposition from the Corpora¬ 

tion of Sandwich, the inliahitauts of Deal succeeded in obtaining 
a charter, by w hicli tlioir town was constituted a ‘ free town and 
borough of itself;’ and its local government vested in a Mayor, 
twelve Jurats, tw’enty-foiir Cojiimon Coiinciluicn, a Recorder, 
Town Clerk, and inferior oHicers. ‘ I'here is nothing, however, 
in (lie charter of Deal, that abrogates the prescriptive rights of 
the magistrates of Sandwich respecting Deal; and it is understood 
from the sentiments of eminent lawyers, that they have a concur¬ 
rent jurisdiction with the magistrates of'Deal iu all juridical mat¬ 
ters whatsoever: the inhabitants serve on juries at Sundwich as 
before the chartcr.’f 

The great increase in the extent and popnlatioii of I.xiwcr Deal, 
about the beginning of the last century, and its distance from the 

T 11 4 parish 


* Hasted’s Kent, Vol. X. p. 8, 


t Boys's S.indyvich, p. 825. 
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parish Church, occasioned the inhabitants to commence the 
building ot^u Chapel of Ease, by subscription, in 1707; but 
the sums subscribed being insulHcieiit, an Act of Parliament was 
obtained in the year 1712, by which ‘ a duty of two shillings was 
laid upon eveiy chaldron or ton of coals, or culm, brought into 
the town till the first of May, 1727, to be applied to the building, 
finishing, and adorning the said Chapel, &c,’ The Chapel was 
consecrated in June, 1716, to the honor of St. George the Mar¬ 
tyr; the whole expense of erecting it, and inclosing the burial- 
ground, which includes about two acres, was 25541. 12s. 4-|d. 
It is a brick building, the interior measuring eighty feet by fitly: 
the roof is of timber-work, curiously framed, aiuf wholly support¬ 
ed on the side walls. Dr. Nicholas Carter/ fatlter to the cele- 

r 

brated Mrs. E. Carter, was Curate of this Chapel more than fitly- 
six years: he died at Deal iti October, I77i- 

This town stands close to the sea-shore, which is a bold open 
Leach, defended from the violence of the waves by an extensive 
bank of beach-stones and pebbles that the sea itself has thrown up. 
It principally consists of three long streets, running parallel with 
the sea, and connected by others, either more or less narrow: 
the houses arc mostly of brick, and irregular; but in the buildings 
that have been erected of late years, greater attention has been 
paid to uniformity. Most of the inhabitants are employed in ma¬ 
ritime occupations, or in providing supplies of food and necessaries 
for the sliipping that anchor in the Downs. Some portion of them 
are also engaged in smuggling, tliough by no means to so great an 
extent as before the passing of Mr. Pitt’s bills for tlie prevention 
of unlawful commerce.* . The whole< amount of the population, as 

returned 

It has been said, and probably with truth, that the practice of 
smuggling at Deal, and its vicinity, is in some degree, to use a com¬ 
mon expression, winked at by Government, through the necessity of 
encouraging a hardy race of seamen upon this coast; the dangers which 
arise to shipping in bad weather, from the Goodwin and other sands 
being very great, and the smugglers, from their extensive local know¬ 
ledge, and extreme courage and hardihood, being best calculated to 
relieve others from danger. 
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returned under the Act of 1800, was 5420; the number of houses 
was 917 . 

In this town, as at Dover, and in the Isle of Hianet, is an esta* 
blisliment of PiVots for the more safe conveyance of siiipping into 
and out of the Downs, and up the rivers Thames and Medway. 
They are divided into two classes, called the Upper and the Lower 
Book; the first of which consists of twenty-four Pilots, five of 
whom are Wardens; and the latter, of twenty-five. By their aid, 
and the. seamen connected with them, mai^ lives are annually saved, 
and much property preserved.* The charges of pilotage are regu¬ 
lated by the tonnage; and it is a privilege of those on the Upper 
Book, to pilot all ships that draw more than eleven feet four inches 
watcr.t Here is afso a Naval Storehouse, under the direction of 

a Clerk 

** 'I'hose seamen of Deal and Dover who more particularly make it 
their business to succour vessels in distress, are called Hoteliers, and are 
certainly a sxry valuable class of men, though their conduct is not un- 
frequently marked by extortion and plunder. Their skill and intrepidity 
are well portrayed in the following lines, by Falconer: 

Wlicrc’cr in ambush lurk the fatal sands, 

They claim the danger; proud of skilful hands! 

For while with darkling course the vessels sweep 
The winding shore, or plough the faithless deep. 

O'er bar or shelf the watery path they sound, 

With dext'rous arm sagacious of the ground 
Fearless they combat ev’ry hostile wind, 

Wheeling in mazy track with course inclin’d. 

Expert l(> moor, where terrors line the road, 

©r win the anchor frtAi its dark abrfde. 

SHirwKxcK, Canto I, p. 13. 

In a storm, when the wind seems to baffle all (luman skill, and nothing 
but destruction is expected by the laboring vessels, one or more hovel¬ 
ling boats will frequently we seen riding on the waves, as if in defiance 
of the angry elements, U'he instances in which thefir brave crews have 
been successful in rescuing others from the most imminent peril, ate 
numerous. 

t ^^ 1 e Pilots of the Upper Book are those which have been longest 
on the list; those of tlie Lower Book are the latest appointed; their rise 
is progressive.^ according to senioritv. 
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a Clerk of the Cliequc and Storekeeper; and an Cfficc of the Cus¬ 
toms, under a Collector, Comptroller, &c. When the fleets of 
the Rojal Navy, and the East and West India fleets, lie in tlic 
Downs, the sea prospects from the beach are eminently beautifni, 
especially at sun-rise. Between three and four hundred sail are 
sometimes at anchor in the Dow'ns at one time; on these occasions 
the town is particularly full, ttnd the bustle and traflic are both 
very great. The East India Company have an agent constantly 
resident here. , 

Various improvements have been made at Deal since the year 
1790, when an Act was passed for paving, lighting and cleansing 
it: and of late years, convenient accommodations for visitors in 
the bathing season have been made. Under the charter granted 
by King William, the inhabitants hold two markets weekly, and 
two fairs annually: the latter* which are for the sale of cattle, 
goods, and inercliaudize, are well frequented. 

In August, ld48, an attack was made on a body of the Par¬ 
liament’s forces in this town, commanded by Colonel Ricli, by or¬ 
der of Prince Charles, afterwards Charles the Second, who then 
lay at anchor in the Downs with a considerable fleet; hut the as¬ 
sailants were soon routed with much loss. A considerahie sitock 
of an Earthquake was felt here in September, l6'9'2, as well as at 
Dover, Sandwich, and other places on the coast: several chimneys 
were thrown down; and the walls of Deal Castle, thougli of im¬ 
mense thickness, were sliook so violently, that the people wilhin- 
sidc expected the building would have fallen upon their heads.* 
Deal Castle stands at a little distance from the Naval Store¬ 
house at the south end* of the town, and is built on a similar plan 
to that of Sandown.t Lord Carrington, its chief officer, or Cap¬ 
tain, has fitted up apartments here foi his occasional residence.' 
Near this fortress, hut in Walmer Parish, extensive Barracks have 
been erected, both for cavalry and infantry; and also a Royal 
Military and Nav<(i Hospital. 


• Dr. Hook’s Philosophical Experiments, &c. 8vo. 172C, 
t See page 1018, 


Deal 
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Deal was the hirth-placc of the late Mrs. Elizabeth Caeteb, 
witose literary eminence shone conspicuous for a pciiod of upwards 
of threescore years and ten; a longer term than generallj falls to 
the lot of man. She was the dtfest daughter of the lUv. Nicholas 
Carter, and was born December the seventeenth, 171". To the 
superintendence of her father, w'ho ‘ taught the young idea how to 
shoot,’ she was indebted for t6at early expansion of mind, and 
rapid acquirement of learning, which laid the basis of her future 
fame. Her translation of Epictetus, fwiii the original Greek, was 
lier principal work, and is acknowledged as tlie best version of that 
author in the English language. Her poems are also much cele¬ 
brated, and deseiyedly so; some of tiiem display as beautiful ex¬ 
amples of line composition, elegant taste, and piO]>riety of moral « 
.sentiment, as can possibly be parallejfd. “ Hers indeed,” to use 
the words of her nephew,* “ were not mei-cly the ordinary attain¬ 
ments of a female writer, nor even of a second-rate scholar of the 
more learned sex; but her learning was sound, deep, and critical; 
her knowledge general, and her taste pure and classical. All that 
she understood, she understood thoroughly; and what she bad 
once known, she never forgot. Her acquaintance with both dead 
and living languages, was such as is seldom met with in one person; 
perhaps no scholar of the present age knew so many, and so well, 
the late Sir William Jones only excepted. Like that eminent lin¬ 
guist too, she particularly delighted in Greek, and was inhre com¬ 
pletely mistress of that language than she was 6f any other: He¬ 
brew and Latin she understood w'ell; and Arabic enougli to read 
it tolerably, and to add, in a manuscript dictionary of her own in 
that dilRcalt language, many different meanings of words and their 
coinbiiiations. Of the modem tongues siie was acquainted with 
French, Italian, Spanish, German, and t*ortuguese. Her know¬ 
ledge of ancient and modem history was equally exact and exten¬ 
sive: of the scicnci's, astronomy was her favorite study; and in 
that she had made a very considerable progress.” Her humility 

and 

'■ The Rev. Montague Penningion, Vicar of Northborne, in Kent, 
who has just published ‘ .Memoirs ol her Life,’ with a now edition of 
htr Poems, &c. in quarto. 
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and benevolence were equal to her learning; and in her breast, it 
it be allowable to give a summary of her character in a single 
phrase, the Christian virtues were enshrined. She died at her 
lodgings in.Clarges-Street, London, in February, 1806', in her 
eighty-ninth year. 

Another native of Deal, whose name has attained distinction in 
the walks of literature, was the late William Boys, Esq. F. A.S. 
audF. L. S. He was bom in September, 1735, and for many 
years practised as a surgeon at Sandwich, where he made his ‘ Col¬ 
lections’ towards a history of that town, afterwards published in 
a quarto volume. His father was one of the six persons preserved 
in the yawl of the Luxboreugh Galley, of the destruction of which 
vessel, and subsequent distresses of the crew, mention Iws been 
made in the account of Greenwich Hospital: lie dieel in Maicli, 
1S03, greatly lamented. 

The channel, road-stead, or anchorage-ground, callcil the 
DOWNS, is immediately opposite to Deal, its southern boundary 
lieing formed by the Goodwin Sands. Its width is about six mile<>, 
and its length about eight; its general depth varies fiom eight to 
twelve fathoms. This is the common rendezvous of the East In¬ 
dia and other fleets, both on their homeward and outward bound 
voyages; and in particular states of the wind, nearly 400 sail of 
shipping have rode at anchor here at one time. The Carlisle, a 
fourth rate, one of Sir George Rooke’s squadion, was blown up 
in the Dow'ns, id September, and great pait of the crew 

perished. 

The GOODWIN SANDS, tliougb frequently fetal td inaiiiicis, 
are, notwithstanding, of‘considerable use, as it is by them alone 
that the Downs are constituted a road for sliipping. In all easterly 
winds they serve as a pier, or break-water, and greatly mitigate 
the force and immensity of the w'aves, which, in stormy weather, 
would otherwise roll ujion this shore with unahated fury. Tlicse 
sands extend in length about ten miles, the north sand-head being 
nearly opposite to llumsgate, and the south sand-head to Kiiigs- 
down. The danger of striking upon them arises from their nature, 
ifhich Mr. Smeaton describes as that of ‘ a quicksand, clean and 
unconnected,’ yet lying so close, as to render it difficult to woik a 

poiuted 
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fioiiilvJ bar to tJie depth of more than sU or seven feet.* TJicir 
in£;urgitatuig property is so powerful, that in a few days, even tlie 
largest vessel driven upon them would be swallowed up, and seen 
no more. At low-water they are in many parts dry, and parlies 
frequently land on tlicra; but when the tide begins to flow, tlic 
sand becomes soft, and is moved to and fro by the waves. Some 
years ago, in order to prevent the many accirlenis wliirli happen 
to shipiiing ott tliese sands, the Corporation of tlie. 'frinily House 
formed, the design of erecting a light-house on them; but, after 
the sand liad been penetrated by boring augers to a great depth, 
the scheme tvas given up as impracticable, as no solid foundation 
could be obtaiued. A floating light, however, has Iteen since 
placed on the east ^de of the north sand-head, and has proved of 
signal beneflt, 

Traditiop, grounded upon some mojtkisli annals, has represented 
these sand.i as having been formerly an island belonging to the 
great Earl (ioodwin, and tliat it ‘ sonke sodainly into the sea,’ as 
a mark of the vengeance of Heaven against the sins of that noble¬ 
man. Lambard, with greater attention to probability, acconnts 
for their origin as follows: “Silvester Giraldus, in his Itineraric of 
Wales, and many others, doe write, that, about the end of the 
reigne of William Rufus, or tlie beginning of Ilenrie tbe First, 
there was a sodaiiie and mighty inundation of the sea, by the 
which a great part of Flauuders, and of the Lowe Countries tli«e- 
about, was drenched and lost, so that many of the inhabitants, 
being thereby repulsed from their seats, came over into England. 
—^Now at the same time that this happened in Flaunders, the like 
harme was done in sundry places, both of England, and Scotland 
also, as Hector Boethius, tlie Scottish* hysloriographer, raoste 
plainly writeth, affirming that, amongst other, this place, being 
sometyme of the possession of the Earl (iodwine, was then first 
violently overwhelmed with a light sande, wherewith it not onely 
remayncth covered ever since, but is become withall fNavium gur- 
ges et voragoj a most dreadful gulfe, and shijrpe swallower.’’t 

Sonnier, 


Historical Report on Ramsgaie Harbour, p. 15. 
t Perambulation ef Kent, p. 83,-6. 
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Soinncr • advancing still nearer to the truth, perhaps, conjectures, 
that the overflowing of tlie Low Countries ineiitioneil above, oc¬ 
casioned the sands to emerge above the ocean, througli the de¬ 
crease of the dcptii of water in tiiese parts, and that they had pre¬ 
viously been entirely covered, even at low tides, to a suflicient 
depth to admit the sailing of vessels over them. The latter part 
of his opinion appears to be untenable; but the present situation 
of the Portus Rutupensis of the koinans, and of Sandwich Haven, 
affords strong evidence of the sea having formerly flowed higher 
upon this coast than at present.f 

In the year 1775, a curious piece of old Ordnance was dragged 
out of the sea near the Goodwin Sands, by some fishermen who 
were sweeping for anchors in the Gull-stream, It was seven feet 
fen inches long; and from some of the oniaraents, was supposed 
to have been cast about the year 1370. It waLs so contrived as 

to 

* Itoman Ports, &c. p. 20, et «eq. 

■f It has lone been a saying among the common people, that 'Tenter- 
den Steeple was the cause of Goodwin Sands;” yet it should seem ra¬ 
ther, from the Dialogues of Sir lltomas More, that this saying was first 
applied to the decay of Sandwich Haven. At an assembly of ” old folk 
of the cuntre,” says this author, ” they bygan fyrst to enscarcbe what 
thioge had ben the occasion that so good a Haven was in so few yerys 
so soore decayed,’’ &c. x\t length, as ' dyvers men alledged dyvers 
causes,’ ” there started up one good old father,, and said, ‘ Ye, May- 
sters, say every man what he wyll, cha [1 have] marked this matter as 
well as suti) other, and by —— 1 vvote how it waxed noughte well 
ynoughe: for I knew good, I have marked, so chave when it began to 
wax wors.’—‘ And what hath hurt it, good father!’ quod those gentle¬ 
men. ‘ By my fayth, Maysters,’ <]uod be, ‘ yonder same Tenterden 
stepell, and nothyngellys,' that, by the masse, sholde ’iwere a fayre fysh- 
pote,* ‘ Why hath the stepell hurt the haven, good father?’ quod they. 

‘ Nay, by’r Lady, Maysters,’ quod he, ‘ ych cannot tell you well why, 

but chote well ythath : for by-I knew that a good haven tyll the 

stepell was bylded, and by the Mary masse, cha marked yt never throve 
synnys.” The idea entertained by the shrewd countryman was, that 
the funds which has been appropriated to the preservation of the Har¬ 
bour, had been expended by the Monks in the adornment of the Church. 
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Co be loaded at Uic breech, and though extremely unwieldy, had 
cviilcntly been used as a swivel-gun.”* 

It has Ireeii staled in a t'urnier part of this History, that, ac- 
eordiiig to Horsley, Gale, and other anti<juaries, the place of 
C®sar’s lauding, in his first expedition W» Britain, must have been near 
It icii borough, or Rutiipia f An inspection of tlic coast, however, 
and an attentive examination of Csesar’s own account, as given in 
his Commentaries, has evinced thaf opinion to be erroneous; and 
there can be no doubt but that the Roman Chieftain landed iii the 
neighbourhood of the present town of JDeal. After meutioaing 
that the advantageous posilion of the Britons on the Cliffs of Dover, 
eonvinced him tlu\t he could n0t tliere attempt a lauding willioui 
great loss, his words are, data signo et sublatis anchoris, circUur 
willium pm.mm viii ah eo loco progre.isus aperto et piano litlorc 
navis coastUiiit; i. e. ‘ Having made Ih^ signal, and weighed an¬ 
chor, he sailed eight miles further up, and brought to his ships on 
a plain and ojren shore.' This perfectly agrees with tire coa|t near 
Deal, which is the first low shore from Dover; and from the re¬ 
mains of entrenchments still to be traced, his ship camp is sup¬ 
posed to have been near this town.! Camden says, “ At Deal, 
which Nennius, and 1 believe rightly, calls Dole, a name still 
given by our Britons to an o]>eu plain on a river or the sea, tradi¬ 
tion afiirnis Caesar kuided, with which agrees Nennius, who, in 
his barbarous style, writes, ‘ Caisar batteled at Dole—a table, 
also, hanging in Dover Castle, proves the same.” 

In the Church at UPPER DEAL, which is a’pleasant village 
about one mile westward from the town of Deal, is a mural moim- 
nient in memory of Thomas Boys, Esq. of Fredville, in Non- 
nington Parish, “ which Thomas was, in fils youtii, a gentleman 
^ at armes at Calles, and attended jipon the person of Kingc Henry 
the V'HIth, at the Siege of Bullen,”—His figure, in Brass,, is re¬ 
presented in a devotional attitude, in complete armour. He died 
in February, 156*2, at the age of sixty. WALMER 

* See Archteologia, Vol. V. p. 147, where the description is accom¬ 
panied by an engraving. 


f See p. 407, 


%• Ibid. p. 411, 
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WALMER is situated about one mile southward from Deal, 
and at the beginning of the high ground wliich extends from 
hence, without interruption, to Dover. The village is called 
Walmcr Slreet, and princi|)ally consists of good houses, which, 
from their fine situation, are generally inhabited by resi)ectable fa¬ 
milies. This manor was anciently held by tlie l)c /lubervilles of 
Harao de Crevequer, by Knight’s service, as of thc^lanor of Folk- 
stone, Joan, the heiress of NVilliam dc Aubervillc, of VVesten- 
hanger, conveyed it in marriage to Nicholas de Criol, or Kenell, 
the last of whom. Sir Thomas Keriell, was killed at the Battle of 
St. Alban’s. The ruins of the Manor-house of the Criols still re¬ 
main near the Church-yard, in which several stone coffins were found 
some years ago, supposed to have belonged ,to that family. The 
Church is dedicated to St. Mary; and in its doorways, and on the 
face of the arch which separates the nave and chancel, it displays 
some curious specimens of Noonan architecture, Walmek 
C.A.STLE stands close to the sca-shore, at some <listance from the 
village, and commands a beautiful view of the Downs, and coast 
of France. This fortress is appropriated to the Lord Warden of 
the Cinque Ports, for whose residence the principal apartments 
were newly fitted up a few years ago. Here the late Mr, Pitt, 
who held that office, and was also Colonel of the Cinque Port Ca¬ 
valry, rrsed frequently to spend some of the summer months. 

In Ripple Parish, near Walmcr, is an oblong Entrenchment, 
called Dane Pits, comprehending about half an acre of ground, 
and having various small eminences within it.’* At a smuH distance 
northward from Ripple Church, also, is another ancient Camjr, 
which Hasted sup|)oses to Iiavc been thrown up by Caisar in fait 
route towards Barham'Downs.f 

In a sweetly retired situatioi% at WEST L.4NGDON, are the. 
remains of an Abbey founded in the reign of Richard Cmur de 
Lion, by Sir William de Aubervillc the elder, for Premonstraten- 
sian Canons, who were brought hither from Leyston, in Sufiolk. 
On the dissolution of the lesser Monasteries, the revenue* of this 

house 


** Ilasted's Kcnt,^ Vot. JX. p. Stir*. 


t Ihid. 
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Iioiise were estimafed at the clear annual value of 47 I. (Is. lOd, 
and at the gross value of 561. 6s. ffd. The site of the Abbey de¬ 
mesnes is still called the Abbey Farm ; but the principal building 
has been new fronted with brick, and other alterations made. 

ST. MARGARET’S, or Sr Marraret at Cliffc, stands within 
a quarter of a mile from the edge of the cliffs, which are here of 
considerable height. The (■hurchiis an ancient structure of Nor¬ 
man origin; the nave is divided from the aisles by massive columns, 
.•sustaining semicircular arches; and is also sejiaratcd from the chan¬ 
cel by a large atifl handsome arch of the same figure. The mould¬ 
ings of the west doorway are much ornamented, and exhibit seve¬ 
ral sculptures of rude beads. The angles of the tower were for¬ 
merly oiiiameiiled wfth turrets; hut one of them having fallen 
about the year 1/11, the others have been since taken down, to 
make the Whole uniform. St. Ma^-e;ar^s Buy is only frequented 
by fishing craft, to defend which, a small pier, or jetty, was made 
here in the lime of Archbishop Mortoti. In and near this Bay, 
lob.sfers are caught, of a small size, but of a very superior flavour. 

The Manor-House of WEST CLIFFE, now sunk into a farm, 
was formerly the residence of the Gibbom, a considerable and an¬ 
cient family, which gave birth to the Historian of tlie Decline and 
Full of the Roman Empire; and by the female line, to Lord Cbaa- 
celloi Hardaicke. 


DOVER. 

The situation of Dover, in respect to the Continent, must have 
rendered it a post of the greatest consequence even from tlje most 
early periods of our history, ajfU there can "be little doubt but tliat 
the site of the Castle was once a British hill fortress, long previous 
to the invasions of Caesar, or to the subsel^uent conquest of this 
I.sland by the Roman arras. “ The real existence of such a prior 
strong-hold,” observes Mr. King, “ may not only be concluded from 
its situation on the summit of a cliff, so very (Sroper for the pur¬ 
pose, more than 300 feet in height, and from tlie fieculiar forai 
of part of tlie outlines still remaining, but may also be very fairly 
inferred from the old tradition, which Says, that here Arviragus, 
VoL, VII. June, 1807. U u u the 
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tlie British chief, fortified himself, when he refused to pay the 
fn'bufe imposed bv Julius Csesar; and that here, afterwards. King 
Arthur also held bis residence."* 

Darelf, in bis History of Dover Castle, has given currency to 
another tradition, which assigns the foundation of this fortress to 
Caesar liiinself: and Lambard quotes Lidgate and Rossc. as saving, 
that ‘ they of the Casteil kept till this day certeine vessels of olde 
wine and salte,’ which they affirme, ‘ to be the remaync of suchc 
provision as he (Caesar) brought into it.’ From what we know, 
however, of Caesar’s operations in this country, as detailed in his 
own Commentaries, the assumed feet may be considered as wholK 
devoid of truth; though the ancient Pharo.s, which still reiimui' 
on the upper part of the Castle hill, furiiislics unquestionable evi- 
rlence of Roman workmanship;! and as the importance of this si¬ 
tuation must have pointed it out as an object of primary regard, 
there is a strong presumption, that it must have been one of the first 
places that the Romans fortified. An accurate observer, perhaps. 

l!!a_V 

** Aiunimenta Aiuiqua, Vol. II. p. 1 jS. 

t *' The component parts of this Pharos,” says Mr. King, “l.ya 
strange coincidence of circumstances, plainly shew its age ; for it is (ai 
almost all Roman buildings usually are) composed, indeed, of long, 
thin, irregular bricks ; but in the intermediate courses, as no quarries 
of stone were immediately at hand, both the facing, and a great pan 
of the interior substance of the wall, was filled up, not, as might have 
been expected, with flints, and chalk rubbish, from the neighbom ing 
country, but with a harder, and more effectual lasting substance than 
chalk, though lighter, and fitter for carriage:—for it is filled up, in a 
most unusual manner, with masses of hard stalactitical incrustations, cur 
into blocks of various dimensions, that could not well have been met 
with nearer than the more northern coasts on the east tide of this Island, 
where they abound hi great numbers; and which, therefore, could not 
have been obtaiisad by any Roman commander prior to the time of 
Agricola, who surrounded the whole Island by a regular navigation fur 
the first time; and who might, therefore, most easily, in his ships, 
convey, from the north to the south, these curious and desirable mate¬ 
rials, for the purpose of rearing this structure.” 

Munimenta Antiqua, Fol. II. p. 159. 
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may still trace the ootliue of the Roman camp, which, in this ia< 
stance, partodc of a customary deviation, according to the nature 
of the ground, and had more of the oval in its figure than of the 
parallelogram. 

The form of the Roman Pharos is octagonal without, but square 
within: the sides of the internal square, and each side of the ex* 
ternal octagon, beit^ about fourteen of our feet, or about fourteen 
and a half Roman feet, m dimensions: the thickness of the wall 
in the lower part, is about ten feet. The foundations were laid 
in a bed of clay, notwithstandbg it is lAiilt on a chalk rock; a cir¬ 
cumstance that has also been obseived iu other Roman buildings. 
It has an arcfatrd doorway, about six feet wide on the east side: 
on the other three sides of the internal square were Roman arches, 
and narrow spaces for windows, about thirteen feet and a half 
high, and* near four feet widethe^p have been much altered in 
subsequent ages, to convert tliem into loop-holes. The old arches 
at the top of these recesses, were turned with Roman tiles, and 
with pieces of stalactitical concretion cut wedge-sliaped, about 
four times the thickness of the tiles, and placed alternately with 
them. 

The dimensions of the tiles in length are different, but their 
breadth and thickness are nearly the same; the forms of some of 
them are very singular, especially in the lower part of tiie building, 
and on the eastern front: these are on one side furnished with 
“ wiuding grooves, and with four protuberant hemispherical kurbs, 
nearly equidistant from each comer; and at one end of each tile, 
near each comer, is a projecting part, of about an inch and tliree 
quarters in length, and an inch and a half wide; whilst at the op¬ 
posite end, near each angle, a void space is left of the same di¬ 
mensions; so that by reversing the tiles when laid iu the wall, the 
projecting parts might drop into the void sfiaces like a sort of dove¬ 
tail work, and render it impossible for them to give w'ay, and slip 
from eacli otlier, in consequeiKe of any int^nal pressure. With 
alternate courses (or formed of tliese and other Roman 

tiles, and then «if small blocks of the stalactitical incrustations, w'as 
this edifice cuustructed from the bottom to the top; each course 

U u n 2 of 
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of tiles consisting two rows, and each cotirse of stalactites, of 
seven rows of blocks, generally about seven inches deep, and about 
one foot in length.* Five of these alternate courses are still dis¬ 
cernible, notwithstanding an external casing, which was spread 
over the whole about two centuries ago. The present heiglit of 
the Pharos is neariy forty feet; but the upper part is of more mo¬ 
dem origin; most probably of t\>e time of Sir Thomas Erpinghani, 
who repaired it when Constable of Dover Castle in the reign of 
Henry the Fifth: his arms, being two bars and a canton, sculptured 
on stone, were then plac^ on the north front.* This curious re¬ 
main is in a state of great dilapidation, the roof having been de¬ 
stroyed, and the interior exposed to the ravages of the weather. 
The masonry on each side of the openings is very different from 
the ancient work, and evinces considerable alteration: the arch 
over the original entrance is about six feet wide, and nearly per¬ 
fect ; the others have been much damaged, most probably through 
the idle curiosity of trying the hardness of the materials. 

Immediately contiguous to the Roman Pharos, are the ruins of 
an ancient Church, which is generally stated to have been built by 
King Lucius in the second century. Whatever may be the fact as 
to a Christian edifice having been founded here at that early period, 
the remains of the building are certaanly of iniicli later date; 
though, as in the Church of St. Martin at Canterbury, Roman 
tiles have been worked up iti the walls, particularly of the tower. 
These remains, v^tb the Pharos, and the foundations of a building, 
supposed to have been a Roman bath, which have been several 
times laid o])cn in digging graves near the west end of St. Mary's 
Church, are all the veftiges of Rpman occupation that are now 
known in this town. 

In the Itinerary of Aptoiiinus, Doveris called Ad Portum Dtr- 
BRis. Lambard supposes its name to have been derived from the 
Britisli Dvifyrrha, signifying a steep place; and Camden agrees 
with him in this depvation. The Saxons called it Dorfa, and Do- 

fris. 


'* The ndiscance of the above description is derived ftxim the Munimenta 
Antiqua, Vol, II. p. 160,-1. 
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fi is, wliicli ill the Domesday Book, is softened into Dovere. The 
third Iter of Antoninus proceeds immediately from London to this 
port, ‘ a Londinio ad Fortum Dubris;' mentioning only the inter¬ 
mediate shitions of Rochester and Canterbury: the track of part of 
the old road over Barham Downs can be readily traced. It is pro¬ 
bable that the Roman town was on the south side of the jive? 
which flows through the valley iiilo Dover Harbour, and that the 
Watling Street, coming straight from Canterbury over Barham 
Downs, entered it where Biggin Gate formerly stood.* 

The Saxons are stated, by Darell, to have very early made 
themselves masters of Dover; and very soon afler their conversion 
to Christianity, the^ancient Churcli within the wails of the Castle, 
is siiul to have been re-consecrated by St. Augustine, at the request 
of King Ethelbert, whose son and successor, Eadbald, founded 9 
College near it for secular canons, under the government of g Pro¬ 
vost. Widred, King of Kent, having, in the latter {)art of the 
following century, extended the fortifleations of the Castle, re¬ 
moved tlie canons into the town of Dover, where he had built a 
new Church for their use, upon that veiy spot, says Darell, where 
‘ before the reign of Arviragus, ships used to ride at anchor.’^ 
He also fortified the towm with a wall on the side towards the sea. 

In tlic reign of Edward the Confessor, and probably before, the 
great Earl Goodwin was Governor of Dover Castle, and is record¬ 
ed to have strengthened it by additional worksf. The great quaiy 
rel between him and King Edward, arose front* an occurrence in 
this town, which is thus told by Hasted: “ Eustace, Earl of Bou¬ 
logne, (who had married Goda, the King s sister,) being come tp 
visit Edward, some of bis attehdants, whd were sent before to pro- 

U u u 3 vide 

* This road, according to Harris, crossed the river at Charlton, and 
took its course by the Park wall, (probably that at the back of the Vic¬ 
tualling Office,) directly into Dover Town, at the west end of St. 
James’s Church, and thence proceeded to its termination at Ford's Cor¬ 
ner, which was the ancient landing-place from foreign parts; though it 
is now at a considerable distance from the sea. 

+ Hist, of Dover Castle, p. 13. 
f Hasted, from MSS. Bibl. Cott. Vespasian, 4 . 5. 
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vide lodgings at Dover, insisted upon baving them in a house there 
contrary to the will of the owner, whereupon a quarrel arose, and 
a townsinan was slain. This so exasperated the inhabitants, that 
they immediately fell upon the Eari's retinue, killing several, and 
wounding many more; Earl Eustace himself, who had entered the 
town in the midst of the tumult, hardly escaping their fury.*" 
Eustace, enraged at this affront, hastened with bis complaint to 
the King, who commanded Earl Goodwin to proceed with his 
power, and take vengeaifce for the insult. Tlie Earl, instead of 
obeying, excused the fact, and, in a haughty tone, made such se¬ 
vere remarks on the insolence of foreigners, that the King was 
highly provoked; and, instigated by the Normans who were round, 
determined to chastise him and his sons, Srvane and Harold. 
Goodwin, having intelligence of the design, assembled forces to 
defeat it; and marching into Glocestershire, sent messengers to 
the King, requiring him to deliver up Eustace and his followers; 
and tlireatening, in case of refusal, to declare open war. The 
events that succeeded, impelled Earl Goodwin, and his sons, to 
fly the realm; but they afterwards returned, and, by a well-con¬ 
certed plan, obtained such an accession of strength, that the King, 
on the merely nominal submission of Goodwin, reinstated him in 
all bis estates and honors. 

The importance of Dover Castle was so well known to William 
the Norman, that, when that chieftain was taking measures to en¬ 
sure to himself the possession of England, be refused to permit the 
departure from Rouen, of Earl Harold, whom he had sometime held 
in forcible restraint, till he bad bound the latter by a sulcmn oath, 
to deliver up to him, after Edward’s death, ‘ the Castle of Dover, 
with the Well of water in it.’ After the battle of Hastings, also, 
be immediately hastened hither; and though the resistance he met 
with was but slight, lie thought proper to revenge it, by putting 

the 

• Hasted's Kent, p, 5 J of the General History, Harris, in his His¬ 
tory of Kent, p. toa, relates this circumstance m a different manner, 
and says, that ‘ the quarrel arose from one of the Earl's messengers be¬ 
ing slain by a townsman, wljom he would have forced to afford him 
lodgings.’ 
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tlic tiicii Governor, Steplien de AsbburDham, and bis lieutenant, 
to dcatJi. This cruelty is stated to have been exercised, in order 
to terrify otliers into submission. It was probably on ibis occasion 
that tbe town was burnt; as the Domesday Book, speaking of Wil¬ 
liam, under Dover, says. In ipso primo udventu ejus in Anglian 
fait ipsa villa combusta —. From the same invaluable record we 
learn tbe following particulars. 

“ In tlie time of King Edward, Dovere paid eighteen pounds, 
of which sum Edward bad two parts, iiyid Earl Goodwin the third 
part of one moiety, and the Canons of St. Martin bad tbe other. 
Tbe Burgesses, have furnislicd the King with twenty ships once in 
each year for fifteen days, and in each ship were twenty-one men; 
this they had donc'because he had freed them from Sac and Soc. ^ 
When the King’s messengers have come there, they have given for 
the passage of a horse, 3d. uf winfer, and 2d. in Summer; but 
the Burgesses fomid a steersman, and one other assistant; if more 
were necessary, they were |>rovided at the expence of the King. 
Whoescr constantly resided in the town, and paid custom to tbe 
King, was quit of toll throughout England. All tliese customs 
were in use there when King William came into England. At bis 
first coming, the town itself ssas bund; and therefore tbe value of 
it, when the Bishop of Baieux received it, could not be computed: 
now it is rated at 40l. though the Bailiff renders from thence 54l. 
Ill Dover are twenty mansions of which the King has lost tbe 
custom.” 

It appears from the above, tliat the possession of Dover bad 
been assigned by tlie Conqueror to Bishop Odo, his half brother, 
whom lie had constituted ‘Earl of Kent, and bad intrusted with 
tbe Govemincnt of Dover Castle. Tlie discontent of the KeiUisItr 
men, however, under their new masters,* very early induced them 
to make an attempt to surprise this fortres; and for the “ better 
atchieviiig of their desire,” says Lambard, “ it was agreed that 
Eustace, Earl o( Boulogne, should crosse tli^ seas, in a nighte by 
them appointed, at whiche time they would not fade with all tbeir 
force to meet him, and so (joyuiug hands) soudainly assaylc and 
enter it. They met accordingly, and marched by darke night to- 

y 0 t| 4 war4 
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ward the Castell, well furnished with scaling ladders; but by rea¬ 
son that the watch had descried them, they not only fayled of that 
Avhkhe they intended, but also fell into fiiat which they never 
feared: for the souldiours within the Castell (to whoine Odo, tln; 
Bisbop of Baieux, and Hugh Mountfbrt, which then were with the 
King in Normandie, had committed the charge thereot) kept them¬ 
selves close, and suffered the assailants to approache the wall, and 
then, whiles they disorderly attempted to scale it, they set wide ojtcii 
their gates, and made a sQudaine salie out of the place, and set 
upon them with such fury, that they com|)elled Eustace, w itii a 
few others, to retunie to his shippe; the rest of liis compaiiie beiug 
eyther slayne by the sworde, destroyed by fall from the chfis, or 
levoured by the sea.”* 

At length, Odo fulling ynder the King’s displeasurewas sent 
prisoner into Normandy; and all his possessions being conhsralcd, 
the King seized the Castle into his own hands, and inmicdiutely 
fortified it anew; and for its fuither security, put it under an entire 
new system of government. On this occasion he committed to 
his kinsman, John de Fiennes, not only the government and custody 
of this fortress, but of the rest of the Ports akso, by gift of inheri¬ 
tance ; and he also gave him one hundred and seventy-one knights’ 
fees, and upw ards, in lands, in order that be siiould distribute part 
of them among other courageous and trusty knights, for the de¬ 
fence and preservation of this Castle. Accordingly, John de 
Fiennes made chdee of eight others, to whom he liberally distri¬ 
buted, in portions, the greatest part of what he had received from 
the King; these were, William de Albrancis, Fulbert de Dover, 
William de Arsic, GaKfWus Peverif, William Maminot, Robert 
de Port, Hugh Crevcquer, and Adam Fitzwilliam; each of whom 
was bound by the tenure of the lands so given, to maintain one 
hundred and twelve soldiers. These lands were held in capite by 
barony, at first, of tlie Constable, and of his eight Knights res¬ 
pectively; and aitenvards of the King, as of his Castle of Dover. 
Besides the lands thus appropriated, there were niauy other estates 

which 


Perambulation of Kent, p l£2,-3. Edit. liVC. 
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'ivbich were heW by the like tenure of ward to thisCastle, by which 
tueaiis tiiere was always a garrison of one thousand men in it for 
its defence. And the Constables so divided these soldiers by the 
moiitlis of the year, that one hundred and twenty-five were to en¬ 
ter in succession, and to perform w'atch and ward within the Castle, 
for their several allotments of time, exclusive of the ward perform¬ 
ed by him: the rest were to be'ready whenever they were com¬ 
manded on any urgent necessity; and they bad each their several 
cliarges given them in particular towers,* turrets, and bulwarks of 
the Castle, wltich they were enjoined to build, and, from time to 
time, to maintain and repair, in consequence of which, they after¬ 
wards bore the names of their respective captains.* 

At this period, and during several succeeding centuries, Dover 
Castle was, regarded as ‘ the key and^Jbarrier of the whole king¬ 
dom.’ ' Claz'is fC Repagulutn totius Regni,’ are the words used 
by Matthew Paris; and the propriety of this description may be 
easily seen, wlien it is recollected, that in every civil broil, the 
])ossessiuii of this fortress was a first object witli the contending 
powers. Henry the Secoml, on his arrival from Normandy, rebuilt 
the Keep on the Norman plan, and otherwise fortified the Castle, so 
that its strength was materially increased. Lewis, the Dauphin, be¬ 
sieged it soon after bis landing in England to as»st the discontented 
Barons; but Hubert dc Burgh, the then Governor, so^renuous- 
ly dcfcndal it with UO soldiers only, exclusive of his own servants, 
that Uic enemy was obligetl to retire after much lofs.f The Dau- 
l>hin again besieged this fortress in the reign of Henry tlie Third, 
on which ocraskm he sent a message to Hubert, promising tp en¬ 
rich him with great honors, mid advance him to be chief of bis 
council, if he w ould deliver up the fortress. Hubert nobly refused 

to 

* na.stcd, ^'oI. IX. p. 485, from Darell’s History of Dover Castle. 

t (ifose states, in his Antiquities, Vol. III. p. 35, that, when the 
Paupliin’s father (Philip Augustus) heard that his son had not obtained 
possession of Dover Casilc, though most of the castles in the southern 
counties had submitted to him, ‘ he swore, by St. James, that he had 
ntii giiiacj a foot of land in Engiand! * 
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to incur the guilt of treason, and boldly replied, that, though h» 
master was dead, he had left both sons and daughters, who ought 
to succeed him, Lewis, therefore, raised the siege, and returned 
to Loadoii; and, ia comidcratioa of his eminent services, fluberi 
had a grant (1 Ufa of Henry the Tliird) of tJie great office of Jus* 
ticiary of England; as also of the Castle and Port of Dover, with 
the revenues of the Haven, and of the Castles of Canterbuiy and 
Rochester, during life; together with the fee of 1000 marks per 
aunum for the custody oil them. 

‘ This great man,’ says Darell, ‘ began the exercise of his authori* 
ty as Constable and Warden, with reforming all abuses and dis¬ 
orders, and suppressing ail bad customs that had crept into the 
Castle under his command; and being, moreover, desirous of abu- 
hsbing the old, and introducing new regulations, he ordained, with 
the King’s consent, that those who had been previously bound to 
give their personal attendance for the guard of the Castle, should, 
tor tlie future, in lieu thereof, pay each ten shillings per month 
towards the niaintenanr,e of a standing garrison.' After this be in¬ 
creased the number of the garrison and wardens, and made new 
regulations for the guard and watch: he also provided new means 
ef obtaining supplies, which had before, in respect to corn, hay, 
straw, &c. been drawn by requisition from the Kentisli-men, by 
the mmt/urragium, or forage. 

The ordinances made by Hubert dc Burgh, continued mostly in 
tbrcc till the refgn of Henry the Eighth, when, by an Act of Par- 
iiameut, made in bis thirty-second year, it was enacted, that “ the 
owners of lands liolden of the Castle of Dover, who were boiiiKl 
by their tenures to pay rents at the said Castle, under great penal¬ 
ties, called sursi%es, should, for the future, pay the same rents 
to the King in the Exchequer, on the day of Simon and Jude, or 
within fifteen days after, on pain of paying double the sum; that, 
any one bound to biald or rejKtir, should do it accordingly; that 
during the time the King held any of the lands for wardship, or 
premier seizin, not any rent should be paid from them for Castle- 
ward; that 1601 . should be paid quarterly to the Constable of the 
Castle at Dover, at the Common Hall in tlie Citv of Canterbury, 
I ' by 
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by tbe King's General Receiver, to discharge officers and soldiers; 
and that the Constable of Dover Castle should survey and controul 
the keepers and chief officers of the castles, block-houses, and 
buln’ailcs, in Kent and Sussex, and all officers, soldiers, and niu* 
nition there." 

Many alterations were made in the fortifications and apartments 
of the Castle by different Sovereigns, till the time of the Civil Wars, 
when it was wrested from the King's hands by a merchant named 
Drake, who was a zealous partizan fot the Parliament, and, on 
the night of August the first, l642, took it by surprise, with the 
aid of ten or twelve men only. By the means of ro])es and scaling 
ladders, he contrived to lead his party to tlie top of the cliff on 
the sea side, which being considered as inaccessible, had been left 
unguarded* Having reached the fiimqnt unmolested, they instant¬ 
ly advanced, and seizing the centinel, threw open the gates. The 
officer on command concluding that Drake had a strong party, 
and that every tiling was lost, surrendered at discretion, wbep 
Dr.dke imniediately dispatched messengers to Canterbury with in? 

Idligeiice of his success; and the Earl of Warwick, who was theq 
ill that city, sent him 120 men to assist in retaining possession, 
The King, on receiving news of the loss of this fortress, sent a 
General Officer to retake it; but the Parliament, knowing its Im- 
jiortaiice to their cause, dispatched a superior force, and the Roy¬ 
alists were obliged to raise the siege. 

After the terrors of civil commotion had subsided, this strong 
pile was, for upwards of a ccntiiry, left to moulder into ruins; 
though on one occasion, in 17 45, barracks bad been built here 
sufficiently large to contain a regiment of soldiers. The effects of 
the French Revolution, however, and the many threats of invasion 
thrown out by the successive rulers of the French empire, have 
occasioned a vast alteration in the defences of this coast; and go¬ 
vernment thuiight it adviseable to put Dover Qastle into a s’ate of 
sufficient streiiglb, to enable it to withstand any attempt to carry 
it by coup de main, or any thing short of a continued siege. This 
was of the greater consequence, from the extreme facility which 
these heights would afi'ord to an enemy, of rejieating signals be¬ 
tween 
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tween titc opposite shores. The alterations that have been made, 
are but liltlc calculated to afford pleasure to those wlio venerate 
the Castle for its antiquity, yet it is still one of the most interesting 
fortresses in the kingdom; and perhaps that interest may with 
many be considered to have increased, through the opportunity 
which is now afforded of contcmjrlating both the ancient and mo¬ 
dern sj stems of defence on the S.ame spot. 

Dover Castle, in its present state, consists of an immense 
congeries of almost every Aind of fortification which the art of w ar 
has contrived to render a situation impregnable; though its conse¬ 
quence has been materially lessened since the inveution and general 
use of cannon; the eminences to the north-west by west, and 
south-west, being much higher than the site even of the Keep it¬ 
self. The buildings are so numerous and comph-x, that a precisi? 
idea of their relative situations can hardly be obtained without tiie 
assistance of a ground-plan. They occupy nearly the w hole sum¬ 
mit of the high eminence which bounds the south-castein side of 
the deej* valley in which Dover is built. In a general waj, llii,-. 
Castle may be described as consisting of two courts, a lower one 
and an upper one, defended by deep broad and dry flitches, Ifom 
which communications with the inner towers lia\c been made by 
well-like subterraneous passages. The Lower Court is surrounded 
by an irregular wall, excepting on the sitle next the sea, where a 
con.siderable part of the cliff, with the retiiuiiider of the wall, was 
thrown down by an earthquake which hap])cned on the ()th of 
April, l6'80. This wail is called the Curiam, and is flunked, at 
unequal distances, by a variety of tow ers of different shapes, .si iui- 
circular, square, polyag’onal, 6ic. ‘These are the workmatishij) of 
different ages: the oldest of them, which is on the eastern side of 
the Castle, is said to b^ve been built by Earl Goodwin, and it still 
hears his name; though this, as well as most of the others, has 
been much altered since its original erection. Nine of the other 
towers lue stated *to have hcfui built in the Norman limes, and 
to have tah«;ii their names from Sir John ile Fiennes, and the eight 
approved warriors whom he had selected to assist in the defence 
of this fortress. The first of the lowers in this wall, beginning 

from 
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from tlic ftilf on the western side, was called Ohl Tower, and 
here was anciently a gate and draw-bridge; the second tower is of 
a pentagonal form, and was originally called after William de Al- 
brancis, its first commander; but it afterwards obtained the name 
of Kokesley Tower, from one of its captains of (hat name. Chil- 
ham, or Calderscot Tower, the third in this range, is of a square 
form, anil was built by Fulbert d^ Lney, afterwards snrnaiued of 
Dover, who was I,ord of the .Manor and Castle of Chiihani. In 
front of this tower is a house for an oifiecr ealled the ‘ iiodar of 
Dover Caslle,' probably tioin the Saxon Loda, or messenger; 
tliongii the (larlii 'ilar duties of his office arc hut little known. In 
all writs directi d to him fiom the olfice of the Loul Warden, lie 
is yet stvied Iiodar: fiut he has also a further title, of Serjeant of 
Arms; and by virtue of this latter ))Ost, lie lias power from the 
Lord M'arik'ii to take within his jifculiat jurisdiction, crown and 
other debtors, anil to kceji tliein in custody in a prison vvithiu 
Cliilham 'fowcr. 'I'liis prison had formerly liut two rooms; and 
jicrsons of all descriptions were confined in it without discii- 
luination; hut some udditionai rooms were built a few yeai.s 
ago, and a court-jard inclosed for the use of the debtor.s. Hnrst 
Tower, the next in succession, was named afler a depenilent ma¬ 
nor in Cliilham Parish, which was allotted to keep it in repair. 
Arsic or Sayes Tower, was repaired by the produce of lands lidd 
by the Says in Foikstonc, Lungdon, and Favington; as was Gallon 
Tower by the Copies s, Lords of the Manor of Gatton. 

The seventh tower on the wall was built by W'iiliaiu de Peveril, 
to whom the Conqueror granted l60 lordships in difierent coun- 

ries. from him it had its first name; but it was afterwards called 

• • 

Beauchamp’s Tower, from Ilugli de Beauchamp, whom Peveril 
•liad associated with him in the command; ,and Marshal's Tower, 
from tlie Marshalinen, or inferior officers, who had the care and 
delivery of all military stores, the inspection of the bedding and 
barracks, &c. This tower was built over a Sayrn gateway that 
bad been connected with a draw-bridge, the abutments of which 
were discovered about twenty years ago in digging for the founda¬ 
tions of a new wall, a considerable length of the ancient one liav- 
ing fallen down. Port or Portli’s Tower, so named from Ilobeit 

de 
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de Forth, »vas also called Gastiiigs Tower, from one of its Citptains 
of tliat name; it is now called Mary’s Tower, from Queen Mary, by 
whom it was rebuilt, it having fallen into decay. The next tower, 
through which is the principal entrance into the lower court, was 
named after Sir John de Fiennes, though more generally called 
New-Gate, to distinguish it from the ancient entrance, and Consta¬ 
ble’s Tower, from its being the residence of the Constable, or chief 
Governor of this Castle; as it has still occasionally been to the 
present time. This entrance exhibits the usual precantionary con¬ 
trivances of the Normans ; the deep ditch crossed by a draw¬ 
bridge, tiic massy gales, the portcullises, and (he long passage 
affording conveniencies for additional barricadoes: the apartments, 
however, has’e been much altered; on the right are those of the Go¬ 
vernor and Lieutenant Governor, together with an Armoury of small 
arms: on Uie left, is the Forter’-i Lodge. An ancient sword, two an¬ 
cient keys, said to have been those of the gates, and an old horn, 
are shown here as objects of curiosity: it is probable that the latter 
was used in the feudal times, to give notice of the approach of 
strangers, or to sound an alarm on the api)carance of danger. 
Beneath an arch of this gateway, was lodged, many years ago, a 
large quantity of parchment manuscripts, wliirh are thought to 
have been the ancient records of the Cinque I’orts, and the rolls 
of the Court of Shejtway: many of these perished from neglect, 
having rotted as tliey lay; and others were used for tailors’ mea¬ 
sures. About,this entrance are modern barracks for the soldiery. 
Ibe first tower beyond it was rebuilt by Edward the Fourth, and 
called Clopton’s Tower, from an estjuire of that name, who held 
lands in Suffolk, which had been assigned to keep it in repair. 
Darell says, tliat wlwn Pincestcr, or Fciicliester, was Constable, 
he assigned this tower to the Treasurer for the keeping of the ar 
chives or manuscripts of the Castle in, and that these records were 
very serviceable to him while compiling bis history, and would 
have been still more so, ‘ bad they not been piled up in a heap, 
and tlicn set on fire by a lewd scoundrel named L«veni.sbe, out of 
spite to John Monings, whose competitor lie had been for the chief 
conmiand.’* Gods-foc 


V IJist. of Dover Castle, p. 20. 
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Godls-foe Tower* the next in snccession, w-as so named from tlie 
deputy of Nicholas Veround, a contemporary with William de Pe- 
veril: it presents little for observation: but the succeeding one, 
called Crevequer’s, Cravillc’s, or the Earl of Norfolk’s Tower, has 
been one of much magnificence. By this tower, says Darell, there 
is a subterraneous passage leading to a vault, defended by a moat 
and drawbridge, and so vastly laxge, that a considerable number, 
lx)th of horse and foot, might be concealed in it: besides the moat, 
which is of a prodigious depth, and dry^ this vault is also defend¬ 
ed by a kind of round tower, which is snp|iose(l to have been built 
by Hubert de Burgli. In the angle opposite to Crcvcqucr’s Tower, 
is an advanced work, called the Barbican. The next tower on 
the wall has the name of Fila-William, or St. John’s Tower; the 
first from .\dain Fitz-William, to whom, for his valor at the battle 
of Hastings, the Conqueror gave the scarf from bis own arm; the 
last from Lord St.John, who, in right of his wife, became pos¬ 
sessed of the estates of Blackstone and Betshanger, which had been 
alloted to keep it in repair. With this torver was formerly connecl- 
<•(1 a spacious sally-port, the entrance to which was in the Saxon 
<lilch; and this, like the vault under Crevequer’s Tower, was de¬ 
signed both for infantry and cavalry. In the under-ground pas¬ 
sage were a gate and portcullis; the stone grooves for the latter 
;irc still rematning. Tlie two next were common watch towen, 
and were kept in repair by lands at Swiiigfield. 

Averanche’s or Maunsel’s Tower is a fine rwnain of Norniiui 
workmansliip, standing at an angle formed in this part by the. cur¬ 
tain wail. Maunsel, who succeeded Averanche in the command 
of this Castle, was Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports in the reign 
of Henry the Third. The next is Veville or Pincestcr Tower, so 
called from its difierent commanders of those names, the latter of 
whom assisted Hubert de Burgh in defending Dover Castle against 
the Dauphin, and is said to have led a reinforcemeiit of men into 
this fortress through a postern and subterraneous passage at the 
back of Earl Goodwin’s Tower, which is the next tower oii this 

wall. 


Dei inimicus diciter.' Ibid. p. 
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wall. Further on is Ashfordian Tower, so named from lands neat 
Ashford, which had been granted to keep it in repair: and be* 
yond this, reaching towards the extremity of the wall near the 
cliff, are three otlier towers, or rather platforms, neither of 
which have any particular iian»e, hut appear to have Item intend¬ 
ed as temporary jmsts for a few soldiers, who might here defend 
the curtain, or annoy an cnemy^in the ditch. 

The ascent from this court is pretty sfcc)), and winding round 
towards the south, it leads to a second brnlgc and gate, which 
forms an entrance to tile Upper Court, and is called King’s 
Gate and Bridge. This entrance was formerly defended hy two 
massive gates and a portcullis, ainl was further strengthened by an 
outwork, so constructed as to command Iho vallum on each side 
the bridge. Within the gateway, on each side, is a recess for 
arms, &c. and the whole passage, which is of some length, exhi¬ 
bits a good sp<;cimen of the ingenious contrivances of our ances¬ 
tors in military architecture. 

The Upper Court, like the lower one, is surrounded by a strong 
wall, and various lowers; and near the center stands tlie spacious 
Keep, erected in the first years of Henry the Third. On the 
eastern side are three towers, named after Gilbert de Maminot, or 
Mainmouth, who was one of tire knights that accompanied the 
Conqueror to England, and was appointed Marshal of this Castle 
hy John de Fiennes; these towers command the whole vallum, and 
ascent leading to the principal entrance of this court; near the 
south angle of which is another entrance, by a gate called Palace 
or Subterranean Gate : it received the latter name from a passage 
leading to it from Beauchamp’s Tqwer in the curtain wall. Near 
Palace Gate is Suffolk Tower, a stately fabric, so called from De 
ia Pole, Duke of Suffqlk, it having been given to him by Edward 
the Fourth, by whom it was built, and who expended 10,0001. in 
fortifying and einbeliisbing this Castle, under the superintendence 
of Edward Lord Cohhain. Almost adjoining to this is the old 
Arsenal Tower; and farther on was the King’s Kitchen, and other 
oflicts for tile use of the court, probably of the time of Edward 

the 
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the Third * All this side has now a modern aspect, tlic back part 
having been cased oyer, and the front hidden by the Barracks 
erected for the officers in the year 1745. On the east side is an 
ancient edifice, formerly called King Arthur’s Hall, which has been 
much altered, and made into a Mess-Room, Kitchen, &c. In the 
wall of tliis si<le the quadrangle are remains of four towers, exclu* 
sive of one in each angle. 

The noble tower, called the itcep, or Palace Tower, is con¬ 
structed on a similar plan to those built by Bishop Gundulph, and 
particularly to that at Ilocliester. It is Still iii very fine preserva¬ 
tion, and is now used as a magazine, tiic roof having been made 
bomb-proof for additional security. The present entrance is on 
the south; but its original entrance was on the cast side, audit 
oj»cned by a magnificent itortal, now bricked up, into the grand 
apartments,, which were on the third sj{»ry. The ascent to this 
portal was by a noble llight of stone steps, conimenciug on the. 
south side, and continued within a lesser adjoining tower, which 
flanks the south-east angle, and w hole east side. The stair-case, 
besides other defences, was gnarded by three strong gates, at dif¬ 
ferent heights, and had two vesiiliulc'i. The lower vestibule com¬ 
municates with a small room on the rigid, probably designed for 
llie Warden; and on the left witli another apartment, which ap¬ 
pears to have been the Cha|)el, and is embellished on each side 
with Norman arches, having richly sculptured mouldings and capi¬ 
tals : the doorway is more plain, though iu a corresponding style, 
as are also the arches in the vestibule. Above the Chapel is 
anollier room, similarly adorned; and below it, and the vestibule 
and stairs, is the Dungeon, whicli is divided into tw'o vaults. The 
apartments within the Keep were principally large and lofty ; the 
.ground floor seems to have been intended for stores, and the se- 
coud floor for the garrison: a small stoiK> stair-case leads up from 
the former to the grand apartments. In the thickness of the W'ulls, 
VoL. VII. June, 1807. Xkx which 

* This Prince frequently resided here, as others of our Sovereigns 
have occasionally done, both on their journeys to the Continent, and at 
other times, as may be seen from various public deeds bearing dale from 
this Castle. 
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wlmh measure from eighteen to hmif)’ feet, run the gaUeries: 
these are so ingoiiiouslv roiitrivod, as to render it liear/v iiiipossil>/c 
I’or the arrows, or missive weapons, of an enemy to lio any execu¬ 
tion within them. Tlie same cautious policy is obwrvuhle in those 
of tiic windows, or rather loop-holes, which preserve their original 
form, where the arches are. so contrived, that no arrow, having 
the least elevation, could be shot into the a|HTturc'., without 
striking against the wall: many of the original o|ieuings have l>eca 
enlarged in subsequent times. The ancient Well, which IlaroUl 
undertook to deliver up'with the Castle to Duke William, is sakl 
to be in the north angle of the area of this fabric, but has been 
arched over, and coveretl up. The summit of the Keep is em¬ 
battled; and at each angle is a turret, as at Ilochester: wheti 
Major ficncral Roy, and the Members of the Academy of Sciences 
at Paris, were estimating Uie distance between tire obsrtrvatories of 
Creenwich an<l Paris, they fixed U)ron the north turret as one ol 
the points of observation; and from the report made on this oc¬ 
casion, ami published in tlie Philosophical Transactions, it apj'rcars 
that this turret rises nearly ninety-two fiiet from the ground on 
which it stands; and that the whole height above low-water mark, 
r^rring tide, was 465 feet and three quarters. Tire mo.st reinark- 
aWe objects seen from the turret, are*tbe jroiut of tire North Fore¬ 
land beyoird the Light-bouse, Rairrsgate, S'airdwicb, Ricliliorough 
Castle, Reculver and Minster Clmrchcs, Dunkirk, Calais, the hills 
beyond Calais and Boulogne, aitd Dmrgciress Poiirt and Light¬ 
house. During some of tire wars in the last century, tliis Keep 
was made a French Prison, through which the tiirrbcrs of the floors 
were destroyed, and other dila]iidatioiis itradc. 

Without the inner court, towards the south, but at a short dis¬ 
tance only, are the walls and vallum, supposed to have Ireen original¬ 
ly raised by Earl Goodwin. Here also is Arthur’s or North Gale, 
and three Towers, Armourer’s Tower, the Well Tower, and Hai- 
court’s Tower. The Well Tower was so named from a Well within 

C 

if, wiiich is said to be about 370 feet deep; and at no great dis¬ 
tance, and all within the Saxon works, are three other Wells, said 
to be of nearly the sanie depth. Ilarcouvl Tower is built over a 
gateway, and had its name from the Harcourts of Slaiuton-llar- 

court. 
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L<6itrt, iu Oxfordshire, which Manor was granted to defend and' 
keep it in repair. Without this tower are several ranges of Bar¬ 
racks, and another wall, which, taking a circular course, goes 
round the uppef sununit of the hill, including within it the ancient 
Church and Light-house. In this wall is Colton’s Tower, where 
the Chaplain of the garrison was ircustomed to lodge; and Clin¬ 
ton’s ’I’ower, which W'as to be kept fti repair by the Barons of that 
name, or their successors in the Manor of Folksfone. Beyond tliis 
wall, towards the sea-shore, stood Mortimer’s Tower, originally 
called Valence Tower, from its first commandants of that name. 

The Konian Pharos, and the ancient Church, which staud on 
this part of flie height, have been already noticed, and the former 
sufficiently described :* some further particulars of the Ckurck are 
here given. The roof is entirely destroyed ; and the walls, which 
are much dilapidated, exhibit many maf& of difl'crenl reparations. 
Tlie pilasters on the cast aud west sides of the t<)«er, are carried 
up with Roman tiles, but have been underset with stone; and se¬ 
veral of the upper courses of the tiles have been taken out, to 
make room for a stone impost moulding. The pilasters on th« 
north aud south sides are carried up with squared stones, with a 
letunied bead, which is. continued round the face of the elliptical 
arches on these sides, lit the angles of the tower are remains of 
triple columns, with vaussoirs spreading from their capitals, pro¬ 
bably of the time of Henry the Fifth. In this fabric several per¬ 
sonages of family and rank have been interred; among them, as 
appears from We.cver, was SiB Robert Ashton, Knf. who was 
Constable of Dover Castle, Lord Warden of tlic Cinque Ports, an 
Admiral of the Fleet, Chief Justice of Ireland, Lord Treasurer, 
and one of (he Executors to the will of Edward (he Third. He 
’was descended from tlie Ashtons, of Ashton under Line, in Lan¬ 
cashire. Here also were buried Lieutenant Governor William 
CoPELDiKE, wlio^died in the reign of Heury the Eighlh j and 
Henry Howard, Earl of Kortliampton, Loi<d Warden of the 
Cinque Ports, who died in lOl-l-, and whose body and monument 
were afterwards renioveil to the Hospital, called Norfolk College, 
wliich this Nobleman had founded at Greenwich. It has been 

X X X 2 said 
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said of this Earl, that ‘ he was the most kamed amonir the Nobi¬ 
lity, and the most noble among the learned.' Tlie ground on tJie 
souUiward of the Church, is the general place of burial for the sol¬ 
diers who <lie ill the garrison. Formerly there were three Chap¬ 
lains to this Castle; and, on account of the antiquity and dignify 
of the place, they were jiermitted to wear the habits of Prebends. 
The first said mass to the governor at the higli altar; the second, 
to the marslialmen and officers, at the altar of the X'irgiu Mary'; 
and the third, to the soldiers, at the north end of the Chapel of 
Relics. In the time of Henry the Eighth, these Chaplains were 
reduced to one; and though the Church has long been in ruins, 
and tlie performance of divine worship discontinued, the ancient 
sahiry is still paid. 

The new works recently formed for the defence of this impor¬ 
tant fortress, consist of (fiff'erdiit batteries, furnished with a very 
formidable train of artillery, casemates dug in the solitl clialk- 
rock, magJizines, covered-ways, and various subterninean cotnmu- 
nicatious and apartments for soldiery: the latter are sufficiently 
capacious for tlie accommodation of about 2000 men, and, with 
their inhabitants, form a very curious spectacle: light and air arc 
conveyed into them by well-like ajicrtures cut in the chalk, and by 
other openings carried through to the face of the cliff's. A new 
road has also been made under the direction of the Board of Ord¬ 
nance, from the town to the top of the hill, (where it unites with 
the Deal road,)‘in a direction to be commanded by the batteries, 
the old one having become so hollow, as to protect the approaches 
of an enemy: a branch from this road turns to the right nearly 
opposite Gatton Towel, and enters the Castle by a new bridge 
and gate. 

Near the edge of the cliff stands a beautiful piece of brass Ord- ‘ 
nance, twenty-tbnr feet long, cast at Utrecht in 154.4, and called 
Queen Elizabeth’s Pocket Pistol, it having bee^, a present from tin' 
States of liulhmd to that Queen : it carries a twelve-jiound shot. 
The touch-hole is gold, and has suffered considerably by the hand 
of violence, in endeavouring to pick it out: it is entirely unfit for 
use, 'riicre are several curious devices upon if, and the following 
lines in old Diifcli: Brad,- 
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Breeck tcvret al mure ends teal 
Bin ic geheten 

Doer Berch eit dul boert minea hat 
Van mi gesmeten,'<’ 

Tliis fortress occupies about thirty-five acres of ground: the hilt 
oil whii h it stands, is very steep and rugged on the side of the 
town and harbour; and towards the sea, it is a complete precipice 
of upwanis of 320 feel from its basis on the shore. Like other 
Koval Castks, it was formerly both ex|ra-parochial, and extra¬ 
judicial; but as several of the ancient franchises are either lost or 
disused, the civil power has of late years been exercised within its 
limits, inde|K'ndeiitly of any controul from the Lord Warden. The 
present Lord Warden*of the Cinque Ports, and Constable of Do¬ 
ver Castle, is Lord Hawkesbury, who succeeded Mr. Pitt in these 
oflires, and on whom they were bestowed, as an inducement to 
secure his acquiescence in the measures rendered necessary by the 
circumstances of the times, to prepare the way for the accession 
to power of the late Administration. ^ 

Since the recommencement of hostilities, in 1803, the Heights 
on the western side of Dover have been strongly fortilietl, agreea¬ 
bly to the modern system, and a new military road leadiug to them 
made. The other fortifications are Archcliff Fort, at the extre¬ 
mity of the Pier, and Amherst Battery at the North Pier-bead; 
these acting in conjunction with the Heights and Castle, entirely 
command the road of Dover. During the American Wall, two 
other forts were erected; viz. North's Battery on the Ro|)e Walk; 
and Townsend’s Battery on the South Pier-head; these have been 
rendered useless by inroads of the sea, and ore now wholly decay¬ 
ed, except the guard-houses and magazines. 

It is evinced, by several concurrent circumstances, tliat, in an¬ 
cient times, the sea fiowed over the greatest part of the valley in 
which Dover is now situated, and that the Harboub was consider- 

X X X 3 ably 

• Of this verse the following translation has been given: 

O’er hill and dale I throw my ball; 

Breaker my name of mound and walh 
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ably more inland, towards the north-east, than at present. Kil* 
burne says, that, ‘ before King Arviragus stopped up the Haven, 
the town stretched itself under the Castle more to the eastward; 
but after that period, it was built to the soutli-west." Upon what 
auihorily this assertion is made, does not apjiear; but the proba¬ 
bility is, that the ancient haven was choaked up by the vast quan¬ 
tities of beach-stones thrown ^up by the sea, ratlier than by any 
artificial means; and that the Stream Brook, or river Idle, which 
had previously took its course directly through the valley, was 
then forced to glide obliquely along the shore, under the soulhcni 
cliffs, and to empty itself into the sea where the present harbour 
is, to which it forms a natural bark-water. 

Though the jPorius Ruiupemis was the principal haven of the 
Homans in this country, not any doubt can be entertained of Do¬ 
ver Iliitbour being mui‘k Irequeiited by that fieople*; their ideas 
of its iniporiance may, in some degree, be appreciated, by the 
knowleilge of the fact of their havin<'built a Pharos, or Light¬ 
house, on the summit of each of the opposite hills wiiiiii hounded 
tile ei,trance, It secn!s highly probable, indeed, that it was then, 
as it fills ever sir.re been, the principal jilace of embarkation for 
passtng;‘is journeying to the Coittinent; and it is certain that the 
Port and Castle gave origin to the Town, 

At what particular era the ancient haven became useless is not 
known. In Edward the Confessor's time, as ap^wars from Ibc 
Domesday Book, liie Burgesses of Dover furnislied the King ‘ w ith 
twenty ships, once a year tor fifteen days, each ship containing 
twenty-one men,* The same record slates, lliat, at the entrance 
of the port, ‘ is a mill, which causes damage to almost every ship, 
from the great agitation of the water,' From the number of ships 
thus furnished, it may be conjectured, fbat the harbour was then* 
fiourisbing; and from the circumstance of a mill standing at its 
entrance, it may be inferred, that it was even in that age consider¬ 
ably witliiii tbe End. Of the present harbour, little is recorded 
fill the lime of Henry the Seveiilb, in whose fifteenth year, anno 
1500, around tower was built, on its soulli-west side, to protect the 
siiippiiig from the violence of the south-west winds: to this tower 
3 the 
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ilio vetise]* were inooietl by rings; and it is said to have made that 
part of the haven so pleasant, that It was called Litile Paradise.* 
Considerable sums were also esiwnded in this reign on other works; 
but it was at length found that nothing but the construction of a 
Pier could etlectually beneht the harbour. Accordingly, in the 
reign of Henry tiie Eiglith, a plan was laid down by Sir John 
Thompson, w1k> at that time hehi the living of St. James in this 
town, and this being approved by tiie King, was commenced in 
1533, under the direction of Thompson as Chief Surveyor. The 
Pier was begun at Archclitf, on the soutli-west side of the bay, 
and carried out directly eastward into the sea, to an extent of 131 
rods. It was composed of two rows of main posts, and large piles 
of about twenty-six«tcet long, shod with iron, and driven into tbc 
main chalk, and fastened together by iron bolts and bands. The 
bottom wus laid with vast stones, of twenty tons w'eight, brought 
from Folkstoiie by rvater, or rafts sup|wrted hy enijrtv casks; and 
the whole was filled up with beacli-stones, chalk, &c.t Henry 
himself came several times to Dover, to view the works, and is 
stated, by Harris,! from tlie Dering Manuscripts, to have expend* 
ed about 80,0001. on this Pier; yet lus absence, at the siege of 
Boulogne, and subsequent illness and death, prevented its comple¬ 
tion. In the reigns of Edward the Sixth, and Queen Mary, some 
slight attenipis were made to advaluc tlie work; but uotliing was 
eftectualiy dune till the time of Elizabeth, to whom a memorial 
on tlic subject, of which the following is au extract, was presented 
by Sir Walter Raleigh. 

“ No Promontory, Town, or Haven, in Christendom, is so 
placed hy nature and sittiatio|i, both to gratify fronds, and annoy 
enemies, as this town ot Dover. No place is so settled to receive 
and deliver intelligence, for all uiattm ,aud actions in Europe, 
from t^ie to time. No town is by nature so settled, eitlier to al- 
luie intercourse by sea, or to train inhabitants by land, to make 

X X X 4 it 

* 'I'hu it BOW filled up, and built upon; and tlie place where the Tower 
stood, is called Round Tower Street. 

; Ibid. 


t Harris’s Kent, Vol. 1. p. IQi?. 
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it great, fair, rich, aud populous: nor is tljere in the whole circuit 
of this famous Isle, any port, either in respect of security or de¬ 
fence, or of traffic or intercourse, more convenient, needful, or 
rather of necessity to be regarded, tlian this of Dover. Situated 
on a promontory next fronting a puissant nation, and in the very 
strait, passage, and intercourse, of almost ail the sbippingin Christen¬ 
dom; and if tliat our renowned king Henry 8, your majesty’s fa¬ 
ther, ■found Iiow necessary it was to make a Haven at Dover, 
(when Sandwich, llye, Camber, aud others, were good havens, 
and Calais was also in h'rs possession,) and yet spared not to be¬ 
stow of his treasure so great a mass in building that Pier, which 
then secured a probable means to perform tire sUnie, how much 
more is the same now needful, or rather of necessity, (those good 
havens being extremely decayed,) no safe harbour being left on all 
tlie coast almost from l^umtiipuih to Yarmouth. Seeing, then, 
it hath pleased God to give into this realm such a situation for a 
port and town, as ail Christendom hath not the like, tmd endowed 
the same with all commodities, both by sea and land, that can be 
wished to make the haihour allure intercourse, and maintain inha¬ 
bitants, and that the same once performed, must he a<lvantageous 
to tl»e revenue, and augment the welfare and riches of the realm 
in general, and both needful 'and necessary, as well l(»r the .suc¬ 
couring aud protecting friends, as annoying and otlending enemies, 
both in peace aud war; mcliiiuk.s there remainefh no other decla¬ 
ration in this case, but how most sufficiently, aud, with greatest 
perfection possible, most speedily, the same may be accomplished,” 
About this time a vast bar, or shelf, bud been formed across 
the harbour, by the immense quantjty of beach thrown up by the 
sea, so tlmt the passage was totally impeded, excepting at a small 
outlet made by the current of the river. At length the bar itself 
became fixed; aud though it had at first threatened the entire «lc- 
stniction of the port, was tbuiid to constitute its liest defence, the 
depth of water i^ithiii it being still the same. Several projects 
were then formed to make a proper channel; and Queen Klizalietli 
granted the town the free exportation of 30,000 quarters of wheat, 
10,000 quarters of b-arley, aud 4000 tuns of beer, iii aid of the 

cxjiense; 
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expense; and for the same purpose, in Iier twenty-third year, a 
<iuty of lijrcepence per ton was laid on every vessel passing this 
port above twenty tons burthen; this duty produced about lOOOl. 
annually. 

A Commission was then issued for the repairs and improvement 
of the harbour; and Lor<l Cobliam, then Lord Warden of the 
CiiKpiu Ports, the Lieutenant of Dover Castle, the Mayor of Do¬ 
ver, and several ot Iters, were appointed Commissioners, After 
several failures, and alterations in the plan, a secure haven was 
at length made by means of dilierent walls and sluices, constructed 
at an expense of several thousand pounds. Its subsequent preser¬ 
vation has been* principally oaing to a Charter granted by James 
the First in his fouslli year, (anno KtOtt,) in which, after stating 
the great utility of the harbour, tlie iiijury it had received by storms 
and the raging of llie sea at ditl'erqnt periods, and the necessity of 
keeping it in re|«iir, it names r'leven Commissioners, and incorpo¬ 
rates them by the title of the “ Warden and As'-istants of the Port 
and Ilarltour of Dover." It also emjtovvers them to fill up vacan¬ 
cies, to have a coiunion seal, to choose olHcers, appoint a house 
of council, make bye laws, inflict penalties, &c. and directs that 
the Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, the I.ieutcnant of Dover 
Castle, and the Mayor of Dover, tor the time being, sliail always 
he the principal. Fur the support of the harhour, a large plot of 
ground, williont Snargate, atrd adjoining the Pier, was granted by 
the same charter, to the Warden and .Assistants; and has been 
since let by them on lease, renewable every twenty-one years, un¬ 
less when leased to the Mayor and Jurats t)f Dover, who have an 
extension ol' ten years upon,that term.. The right of cranage, 
sluiccage, hallastage, uliartiige, &c. which had been {rreviously 
surrendered by (he CorponUion, was also.graiited for the repairs 
and impiovement of this Port. 

From this [leriod till nearly the conclusion of the century, the 
harbour appears to have continued in a respetitable state; and in 
the year 16'52, it contained twenty-two feet wafer at spring tides. 
Charles the Second ascribed a great part of the successes gained 
in bis maritime wars, to the services rendered by this haven; and 

in 
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in l68f), seventy sail of inerchaiitnien wei-c driven into it by a 
storm, without aiichttrs or cables, the wJiole of which would pro¬ 
bably have been lost, or taken by the enemy, but for the salutary 
aitl atiorded in this port. By a report made on the twelfth <»f 
February, l65).9, it appears, however, that the harbour was then 
ill danger of beroming totally useless; even the Backet-boats, sail¬ 
ing between this place and the Contisicnt, could only enter with 
safety at spring tides; and the Captains petitioned the Commis¬ 
sioners of the Post Office, to be permitted to laud the mails at 
Deal till this harbour sho'uld be repaiied, 

in 1700, another Act was obtained for rcjrairiiig the haven, in 
consequence of the aliovc rc|)ort: by this the Warden and Assis¬ 
tants were empowered to borrow money at six jier cent, and a 
coiisitlerable sum w as obtained at Ibis rate of inleiest, and expend¬ 
ed in repairs, together with tjte revenue of the Harbour, which 
was then very inconsiderable, exclusive of the lonuagc onsliipping. 
The total produce of the revenue from May the first, 1700, to 
May the hist, 1717, amounted to CO,tiyO'l. 5s. Thetolalexjien- 
diture during this period was CO.K5()|. 13s. i d. so that 1 Is. 11*1. 
remained in the Treicsuier’s haiidx. 'J bis sum wasveiy inadequate 
to any ereat uudertakings; though their necessity was apparent, as 
the haihour was again rcproentetl as in a eiecayiiig state; and in 
a Report of the Committee, dated in the same year, it wasaliirm- 
ed, “ that if the Piers vs ere not kept up, the harbour, and two- 
thirds of the town, would he utterly lost.” This produced a fur¬ 
ther grant, in 1718, and the Pier-heads were rejiaired; and the one 
to the south-west of the harbour, called Cheesenian’s Head, was 
Jimglhciied and e.xtciidcd to low-plater mark: but still the strong 
,t>ouih-vi'est winds, at times, brought such ijuantilics of beach bc- 
Jween the Piers, as rendered the harbour useless lor many days • 
yogetlier. 

Lord Aylmer, the then Lord Warden, to provide a remedy for 
this evil, ordered, the harbour to be surveyed by Captain John 
Perry; who, in a report made in the following November, recotn- 
piended several great w'orks, particularly jetties, or breakwaters, 
to b*-* built, two or tbree to the westward of the Pier, and five or 
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six eastward: but at that time nothins; was done: tiie estimated 
expense of .‘35,0001. was probably deemed too enormous. It seems, 
indeed, that Government began to d«pair of making the port of 
that utility which its situation deserved, and therefore directed 
their attention to other jiarls of the Channel; for by an Act of 
Parliament, two-thirds of the tonnage duty of this port was taken 
away, and appropriated to the ^repair of the iSarbour of Rye. 
From this jieriod till 1737, nothing, except the mere necessary re¬ 
pairs, w~as carried forward, owing to the reduced state of the tinan- 
ces; but in that and the folkrwing year, the present cross-wall was 
faced oil both sides with Portland stone, and new gates were built 
at the entrance of the pent or bason. The swing bridge, for foot 
passengers, was also erected in 173f;, across the entrance from 
the harbour to the b.ason. The whole amount for repairs from 
May 1737, to May 1757, anx>unlt*d to 29,2261. 4s. 2d. and 
during those, years, besides the above works, the North and South 
Pier-heads were rebuilt, Cheeseman's-head repaired, the gates and 
bridge for carriages, &c. erected at the eiitrsuice of the pent, the 
ground on the present rope-walk made firm, and the head under 
the cusllc-tall extended ink) the sea to the length of 170 feet. 

'I'lie revenue ot the harbour, by n.any favorable circumstances, 
had now lu gun to increase. The rents ot the ground granted by 
the ilrarler were niiieh improved; the lands left by will were also 
augirieulcd in value, and the tonnage duly was i.ot inconsiderable. 
The expenditure lias iievertbcless exceeded tlie income; but the 
harbour at this day is in a respectable condition. Agreeably to 
the idea of Captain Perry, scveialjctius have been erected towards 
the cast, to prevent the eraronciinicnii of the sea; and tliougU 
the strong soiiili-wcst winds still throw up large cpianlities of beach 
St the mouth of the harbour, the sliiii es have been so constructed, 
that, with the aid of the back-water, they generally clear it in one 
tide. Ships of 400 or 500 tons iiray now enter in safety;* the 

depth 

» The followiing circumstance will prove the above assertion beyond 
controversy. In 1“82, the Berkhout Dutch East Irdiaman sprung « 
bak. ia a hard gale, and was in great danger of being wrecked on the 

cuaif 
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depth at spring tides being between eiglitecn and twenty feet, and 
at neap tides about fourteen. 

The want of useful harbours upon this coast in times of war 
with the northern pow ers, w hen considerable numbers of men of 
war arc stationed in the Downs, lias sufficiently shown the advan¬ 
tages that migl^ arise from that of Dover, if improved to the ex¬ 
tent of which it is ycl capable. ,Tts situation, vicinity to tlie oppo- 
Hte coast, and many other circumstances, w ould mafic its general 
otility, in a more improved state, of the utmost coiisequencc to the 
kingdom at large. The winds which often blow up the Channel, 
and to tire eastward, greatly favor the sliijrs of the enemy, as the 
same winds prevent oiir vessels from coming out of the Downs by 
the South Sand-bead to intercept them; and by the time they get 
to sea through the Gull Stream, pursuit is of little use, the enemy 
having gained the wind so cOnsid?rably. This great dis'advantage 
would be remedied, if Dover Harbour was sufficiently improved to 
admit of its becoming a station for some part of the Royal Navy. 

Dover was the first of the Cinque Ports iiicorjiorated by <-hurter, 
which charter was granted by Edward lire First, who hud a mint 
here; and who, by letters patent in the twcnty-seventli of his leign, 
apjiointed ‘ the table of the Exchequer of money’ to be beUl here 
and at Yarmoutb. .Shortly before this, tlic greatest pari of the 
town had been burnt by the French, who lauderl in the night, 
though two Cardinals from France were then in England to Imat 
for peace. In the .seventeenth of Edward the S« coiul, as appears 
from the patent rolls of that year, Dover was divided into twenty- 
one wards, each of which was charged with one ship for the King's 
use, and on that accoqnt each had tlic privilege of a licensed 
packet-boat, called a Passenger, to convey goods and |>osseDgcrs 
from this port to Wliitsaii in France, which was then a common 
place of embarkation to this country. In the tenth of Edward 

the 

coast of France, between Calais and Gravdines. As soon as the intel¬ 
ligence reached Dover, a cutter sailed to the assistance of the crew, and 
brought the ship into tliis harbour, though drawing nearly twenty feet 
water, and measuring almmt 800 totw: she had previously been a fifty 
gun-ship in the service of the btates. 
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llie Third, it was enacted, that ‘ all merchants, travellers, and 
inlsrims, goin!; to the Continent, should not go from any other 
place than Dover;’ and the price of conveyance, as regulated in 
the next reign, was, in summer, six|)ence for a single person, and 
for a horse Is. (id. and in winter, for a single person Is, and for 
a horse 2s. It is probable that the above law for confining the in¬ 
tercourse InHween EugUind and jihe Continent to this port, was 
not duly ohserveil, as, in the fourth of Edward the Fourtli, ano¬ 
ther statute was passed, ordaining that noju! ‘ should take shipping 
for Calais but at Dover.’ This last statute was repealed in the 
twenty-first of Janies (he First. In (he year UUij, the great Ptas'ue, 
which made su^i dreadful ravage in the Metropolis, extended it¬ 
self to this town, and destroyed full yOO of its inhabitauls. 

The anrient town’of Dover w’as detended by a strong embattled 
wall, which included a space of about* half a mile square, and in 
which were ten gales; though not a trace of any of them now re¬ 
mains, excepting a part of Cow Ciate.* ’flic, form of the town is 
singular, aud, from the hills above, it lia.s a most interfestiiig and 
romantie aspect. It appeals to consist of three long streets, ex¬ 
tending in contrary directions, as east, soutli-west, aud norlli, and 

meeting 

‘‘ The H'ult stretched itself from a place c.vlled Mawjieid Comer la 
Snar-Giitc; (lum thence to L'p'ivll, Con: Gittf, Jiiggiu Gate, and 
along the Cliurch-y;ini of ■'it. Manj the ririein to the river. Of the 
gates, the first was Eu-'iihrook Gate, near Mu,i.pu td Corner, under the 
cast clllf: the second, .St. /u/in'n Gate, mar the former, towards the 
south-west: the third, the/’o.s/ctvt, or J'’i-tlier’.\-Gate: the fourth, the 
Btdclieri/Gate, which opened iw the south the tilth, S/tar-Gate, to¬ 
wards the south-west: the sixth, .icvt'cns's Ga/e, towards the Pier, said 
to have been built by the Emperor Sevcnisj the seventh, Adrian’s 
Gate, afterw.irds called f jniatl, on th.e side of the hill on the west; the 
eighth, Common or Co'jj Gate, leading to the Coftimon, and through 
winch the cows belonging to the town were driven : the ninth, St. 
Martin s, ali.is.l/onA'.'- Gate, or Postern Gate, leaii^ng lowards the hill: 
the tenth, Biga;in or Sorth Gate. Snar-Gate, Bt^gin Gate, and Coin 
Gate, were taken down hy order of the Corporation ; the first in Ibtid ; 
the second in 17ol'; and the last in 1770’: tlieotli is ii.id been either 
pulled down, or fallen into ruin, at a much earlier pciiod. 
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meeting at mm point in tlic centre. From the old Maisoii Dieu, 
or present Victuallmg Otfice, to the furtlier houses at the Pier, its 
evtent is upwards of a mile. That part ctdled .Snargate-Strect lies 
iHMnecliately below the clifts, and some accidents have happened 
liere from tite masses of rJialk that have fallen down. I'he town 
is now separated into the two parisJics of St. Maty the t'irghi, an<l 
St. James the Apostle; but it w^as formerly divided into six, each 
of which had its distinct Church; but these latter buildings have 
long been destroyed; witli fJie exception of some parts of those of 
St. Nicholas, and St. Marlin le (Irand. I'lie latter Church was 
founded by King Widreil fijr tlic Secular Canons whom he had 
remove<l from Dover Castle in 6.91, and whose numbers he in¬ 
creased lo twenty-two, and endowed them as Prehends.* Those 
Canons were suppressed by Henry the First, ifljd their possessions 
given to the Monks of Chriet Church, Canterbury, moA probably 
at the instigation of Arclibishop Corboyl, who had formed a de¬ 
sign to replace them by a Priory of Canons Regular, the builil- 
ings for wliich he sortn afterwards begun at a sliort distance with¬ 
out the walls; but riving before he had complefeil them, they 
were tinished by his successor, 'I’heohald. This prelate, however, 
instead of preferring tlu? Canons Regular, filled the new Priory 
witb Reueclictines; anil the King, Henry the .Second, decreed 
that no otlier order than that of St. Benedict should ever be ad¬ 
mitted into “this house. ,-\t the period of the Dissolution, its re¬ 
venues were, accttrdiiig to Dugdale, estimated at the annual value 

of 

* St. Martin’s Ic Grand "as considared as the Mother Church; and 
such was jts superiority over the other Churches, that none of the Priests 
were permitted to sing Mass till St. Martin’s Priest had begun, which 
was notified by the tolling the gre.at bell: and all annual pensions were 
paid, and almost afl ullerings made here. After ihe suppression of the 
College of Secular Canons by Henry the First, this Church became 
only parochial, and was used as such till IMC, when it svas all taken 
down, excepting the tower. In the old Church-yard belonging to it, 
lie the remains of the Poet and Satirist Churchili., who died in 1764, 
and to whose memory an inscribed stone has been put up in St. Mary’s 
Church. 
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of )7Ul. Us. I lid. and according fo Speed, at C32l. Is. 

Henry the hi^lilli granted it to tlie See of ( ’anterhury, with all iU 
piHM'sfuras. and to tliis See it still Uekmgs. (1 real part of the 
1‘iiory buildings still remain; they have been long rouverled into 
a funn, and for many years occupied by a family of the iiainc of 
Coleni i.i. They stand in a very pleasant siluali<»n, near the eii- 
niuK e of (!te town, where the road turns otlTo Folk ■>! one; and the 
viiiolr piecincl is still surrounded by a s'oac wall. The (jateway 
Hiid Ite.fts tory arc nearly entire: the lalter is upwards of JOO 
feet long, :iiid is now n.'Cd as ;i barn. j'oriion of the Cliunh, 
also, is yet sltinding, wiih ninny retnaiiis oiCtlu r Imildings; but 
the rains are mini) intermi\ed with isiore inodeiii structures. This 
Priory was, for a long peiiod, called ihe ,Vf.:,oA, (New-work,) to 
distinguish it from the ancient roundaliim tiom which it sjtriiiig. 

Oil the Wt of the onir.iiice to i!^e loi\<ii was u .M.'V.ISON DjEf, 
or ll:>:pr'.til, biiill uiul endowed !i, llubeitde liaigii, Ure great 
Juslieiary ol Iviglaittl, about the liegiauing <d tile reign of Heiury 
the Third. 'Fliis Hospital was <h(''.('a(ed to >i. .Mary, and was 
intended for the inaiuten.uice of a Master, and several Brethreu 
and .Si.sters, and tor the o lief and lodging oi'such poor pilgrim* 
as should resort liillier. l>i\er» lands ami tents wi icgi\en to this 
Idnndation Iry .Simon Ic Wardnitc. 'Fites.' doaatioas were con- 
firmeil by Henry the Third; and the lythes of ail tile prolils aris¬ 
ing irom the passage of tile port weie fnidiei gjauied by him t» 
the bo tineii. 'fell penmK per annaru weie .;Ko gianled by the 
same King out ol the profits of the poll, lieniy the Eighth 
tm>lv Ibis Ho'i'ital into his (.wn bands; ;:i!d at the Dissiiintiou, the 
.numal revenues wa re \:i!iied^al topi. IHs. hid. Queen Mary 
mnvertefl it inio an (.Itlire for tictualling the N.o y, to which use it 
, is siiil appiopriatcd. In tinie.s of war, much bu.siness is done here, 
ibis being llie only est.iblislied otlke between Portsinonth and 
Sliccruess; and all shljis in the Downs, belonging to the Koyal 
Nary, ate su|)plied from In’inte by vessels engaged lor ibe purpose. 
Fhey .sail ti'om the t'iclnailing Quay, near the old dock, at the 
bottom of Saaigate-'sticet, where there arc Store-houses for the 
us« ol government, and fiom whence all stores are shipped. The 

oilic* 
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office is coiuiiictcfl by an Agent, Storekeeper, and Clerk of the 
Cheque. The Agent'!, house is at (he Maison Dieu ; but lltose of 
the Storekeej)er, mid Clerk of the Cheque, are at the Victualling 
Quay. Ill thi.s Ho-spital, when our Sovereigns, and the great offi¬ 
cers of .state, were accustomed to reside in Dover, on their way 
to and from the Continent, the King’s Cliancellor, and his suite, 
usually took up (heir abode; whilst tiie Sovereign himself «as 
lodged either in the Ca.stle, or in the Priory, llic buildings, 
though imicl) altered and niodernizcd, evince the Maison Dieu to 
have been an extensive and splendid establisliment. 

Another lloapitnl, connected with thi.s town, though .standing 
ill the adjoining Parish of Bucldand, was built for l.e|>ers. at the 
joint expense of Henry the Second and the Monks of St. Martin’s 
Priory, to whom it was subject. It was dedicated to St. Bartho¬ 
lomew; and though not a vestige of the bnilding is now remaining, 
an ancient fair is kept on the spot on the anniversarv of tlial Saint.” 
St. Martin's Fair is held in the market place in Dover, near which 
the original Priory stood: it begins on the twenty-second of No¬ 
vember, and continues during three market-days. This fair ap¬ 
pears to have been originally granteii to King Widred's foundation: 
it is generally attemled by a con.siderabie concourse of jieople. 

Of flic two Clturclies of this town, Si. Maty's is the |)rinci|ial: 
this is a spacious and curious edifice, consisting of a nave and aisles, 
with a tower at the west end; its length is ahout lOO feet, ainl its 
breadth fitiy-live, It is said to have been built by the I’riorv and 
Convent of St. Martin, in the year l'2l6';t yet, as the architecture 
of the tower, and part of the west end, is that of a prior age, it 
seems probable that thjs was one o/ the three Churches in Dover 
wbicli tlie Domesday Book records as being subject to St. Martin’s, 
and of course its origiij must have been earlier than the date incn- 

tioiied. 

* Lcl.mt), L.-i'T)b.)rd, Kilburiie, and other writert, have mentioned a 
House of Kniein Temp ars as liaviiig stood in this town ; but they were 
certainly mistake i as lo i, c foundation alluded to, which is now a Farm- 
houic in .Swingticld I'ansli. 


t Ktiburne’s Survey, p. 78 ; Harris's Kent, p. 100. 
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tiottcd. The west front is of Norman areliifecfiire,* as are the 
flirce first arches, and their supporting cohinins on cacli side the 
nave: tlie two next arches on cacli side arc elliptical, tiie span of 
the easternmost being very large: beyond them, on each side, 
extending towards the altar, are two pointed arches of unequal di¬ 
mensions: most of the columns are large and massive; those of 
the Norman age have fluted capitals. Tiie moiuinients are very 
numerous: the most observable is that to the memory of Philip 
Eaton, Esq. who died in January, 17 <)y, in his forty-ninth year, 
and “ whose remains are here de[M)sited*with his ancestors, inha¬ 
bitants of this town of Dover for ages past:" the upper part is tilled 
with numerous cniblems, and the arms of the deceased.f A very 
fine Orgnn was put iq) here in ]74~: the galleries are very large, 
and the Church is well paved; yet the acconiiiKMlations are still 
iusutlicient tbr the number of inhabitiafls. Two years after the 
Dissolution, this Church, which had previously belonged to the 
Maison Dieu, was given to the |>iirishioners by Henry the Eighth, 
who was then at Dover; and every housekeeper, paying scot and lot, 
lias now a right to vote in the choosing of a minister. The present 
incumbent is the Jicv. Jahn Lyon, an ingenious antiquary. In 
this Church, King John is stated by Rapin to have resigned his 
Crown, and other ensigns of Royalty, to Pandulph, the Pojie’s 
Legate, in the presence of many Earls and Barons: but it seems 
more probable that that degrading ceremony took place in the 
House of Knights Templars at Swiugfield, as thg original instru¬ 
ment, by which King John agreed to submit to the Pope's autho¬ 
rity, is dated 'apud domum militum 'J'empli, jiixta Doveram.' St. 
James’s Church is an irregular styicture, anc^ its interior, which is 
VoL. VH. June, I8O7. Yyy kept 

The annexed view, wliich was drawn frOm’the window of a house 
opposite, the street in this part being very narrow, will give a very 
perfect idea of this front, and of the situa'ion of the Church in respect 
to the Castle. 

t Here is also a memorial for the celebrated Comedian Samuel Foote, 
I'-sq. who died at the Ship Inn, in Dover, and had a grave prepared 
for his remains in this Church, but was afterwards conveyed to London, 
and buried there, {lasted, Fol. IX. p. ^45. 
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kopt particularly neat and clean, displays its origin to have been 
Norman: it has a s(iuare tower at the west end. Here are me¬ 
morials for Mr. Simon Yorke, who died in 1()8‘2; and Philip 
Yorke, Esq. Town Clerk of Dover, who died in 17’I; the fa¬ 
ther and grandfather of the Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, both of 
wlioiu were buried here. This Chureli anciently belongerl to Do¬ 
ver Castle; and within it are still held the Courts of Chancery and 
Admiralty for the Cimpie Ports, and their members, at which the 
Lord Warden, <»r his Deputy, presides. Besides the above places 
of I’eligious worship, ill this town, are Meeting-Houses for Bap¬ 
tists, Methodists, Quakers, &c. 

In the Catholic times it was customary for the Archbishops to 
appoint a Suftragan Bishop, who should bo constantly resident in 
his diocese, and otliciate in all the ecclesiastical offices of a Bishop 
.luring the ArchbishopV absepce. These Suffragan'Bishops, till 
the twenty-sixth of Henry the Eighth, bore the titles of foreign 
bishoprics, which were merely nominal; but in that year it wa- 
enacted, that they should in future take their titles from particular 
towns in England. One of these towns was Dover; and, j>revious- 
ly to the final abolition of the office, in the latter end of the reign 
of Elizalieth, there were three Bishops .Suffragan of Dover, the 
last of whom was Dr. Bichard Rogers, who was afterwards Dean 
of C’anterbury.* 

Dover, in its present civil jurisdiction, is governed by a Mayor, 
twelve Jurat's, and thirty-six Common-Councilmeii, from the latter of 
whom the Town Clerk and Chamberlain are annually chosen, 'i'he 
Mayor is elected by the resident freemen, in .St. Mary’s Church, 
on the eighth of .September, being the feast of the, nativity of the 
Virgin Mary; and the old Mayor, upon a successor lieing chosen, 

immediately 

* 'I he dutiev of the Bishops Suffragan, as appears from the Appendix 
to Strype’s Life ofCranmer, No. XXII, ‘ w-as to confirm children, to 
bless altars, chalices, ve.'.tmcnts, See. to suspend from churches and 
places, and to restore to them again, to consecrate new churches and 
nliars, to confer all the lesser orders, to consecrate the holy oil of chrism 
and sacred unction, and to perform all other things belonging to the 
r.flice of bishops.’ 
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imniediateiy quits his office. The Jurats are nominated from the 
Cominon-Councilmen by tlie Jurats, and appointed by the Mayor, 
Jurats, and Common-Council, by ballot. The two Members of 
Parliament, as well as the Mayor, are elected in St. Mary’s Church 
by the whole body of frecinen resident and non-resident: the num¬ 
ber of freemen is about 16’00. Freedom is acquired by birth, 
marriage, servitude, and burgage,tenure: the acquired franchise 
by marriage ceases with the death of tlie wife, and that by tenure 
with the alienation of the freehold. Tlie ancient charter of Dover 
was surrendered to Charles the Second; and iu August, 1GS4, a 
new one was granted, according to the general provisions ot which, 
though the charter itself is lost, the town is now governed. 

Most of our Kings*have, on different occasions, visited this Port; 
and several foreign sovereigns have also landed here. The Em¬ 
peror Sigishiuud, cousin to Henry the‘Fifth, came to Dover in 
1416, with an intent to make peace between the French and 
English Monarchs. He was met on the water by the Duke of 
Glocester, and other great Lords, with their swords drawn, who 
declared they would not permit him to land, if he came hither 
to claim any authority, or any otherwise tlian as a friend and rela¬ 
tive of the King.* The Emperor Charles the Fifth landed here 
from Corunna, May the Kith, 1520. “ This unexi>ecled visit sur¬ 

prised the nation; and Henry the Eiighth, who was then at Can¬ 
terbury in his way to France, sent Cardinal Wolsey to Dover, to 
welcome the Emperor; and being highly pleased with a.i event 
so soothing to his vanity, hastened to receive, with suitable respect, 
a guest who had placed in him such uiihotinded conffdcnce.”f On 
May the 26'th, lO'O'O, Cliarles.the Second.landed here at his Res¬ 
toration, acconqranied by the Dukes of York and Glocester, and 
* many noblemen and gentlemen. He was conducted by the Mayor 
to a canopy on the beach,‘where Mr. John Reading, a minister, 
presented liiin with a large bible with gold clasps, and made a 
speech suitable to the occasion. 

The trade of Dover is extensive; and in times of peace, the ge¬ 
neral busiucss is particularly great, this beiug still the principal 

Y y y 2 place 


• Harris'* Kent, p. 103. 


t Robertson’* Charles the Fifth. 
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place of embarkation for the Continent. Previously to the last 
war, five packets were established here under the direction of the 
General Post Office; and there were also upwards of thirty ves¬ 
sels employed in the passage to the opposite shores, exclusive of 
the packets: each of these were of about the burtlien of sixty or 
seventy tons; and they were fitted up in an elegant manner, so as 
justly to entitle them to tlie denoniiiiatioii of the handsomest sloops 
in the kingdom. With a leading wind, they frequently reached 
Calais in three hours: the shortest passage ever known was made 
in two hours and forty'minutes, the distance being nearly seven 
leagues and a half. The Inns are numerous, and in several ot’ 
them, the accommodations are in the first style; these are princi¬ 
pally situated near the Pier and Harbour,*where the Custom 
House, Agent’s Offices, Banking-houses, Warehouses, Post Office, 
&c. being all nearly contignous, cause a continual busdc, so ranch 
so, as almost to give to this quarter of the town, the appearance 
of a perpetual fair. The present Custom House is an old building, ot 
a very mean aspect, bn) its situation for business is particularly con¬ 
venient, as the ground on which it stands, commands the Harbour 
in almost every direction. All goods imported, and all for exjror- 
tation, as well as all baggage, arc brought liere to be examined. 
The establishment is superintended by a Collector and Comptroller, 
under whom are various officers, as surveyors, riding officers, 
tidesinen, &c. and also two cutters for the prevention of smuggling. 
A new and handsome Custom House is now building, but on a 
less eligible spot; and u haiidsotne Hospital has just been erected 
near ArcliclitF Fort, for the soldiery who guard the Heights. 

A ‘ Fetlouship of Trinity Pilots’,was established here, iii 1.515, 
under the direction of the Couit of I.oud-manage, whose business 
was to pilot vessels into the Tliaines. King William, in l6'S<|, • 
restored to the pilots their ancient right of choosing a Master and 
Wardens from tlieir own body; and appointed the I.a>rd Warden 
and his Deputy fqr the time being, the Mayors of Dover and 
Sandwich for the time being, the Captains and Lieutenants of 
Deal, Walnier and Sandown Castles for the time being. Com¬ 
missioners of Load-nianage. In the third of George the First, 
the Pilots obtained an Act, autboiising an establishmeut of fifty 

Pilots 
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l^Iofs at Dover, fifty at Deal, and twenty in Thanet: since 
that time, the Mayor of Sandwich has lost his commission, but 
the other Commissioners are the same as before. The instrument by 
which the Pilot is admitted, is called a Branch, and the seal of 
the Admiralty and Chancery Courts is affixed to it. 

Various improvements have been made at Dover since the year 
1778, when an Act was obtained for the better paving, cleansing, 
lighting and watching the town; and duties of sixpence in the 
pound on every lioiise, a shilling on ryejry chaldron of coals, and 
a toll on all carriages, equal to that given by the Turnpike Act, 
{ravable at the gate on the London road, were granted to defray 
the requisite expenses: the paving and lighting are, liowever, but 
very indifferent. The upper road to Folkstone having become 
very dangerous from the falling of the cliffs, a new one was made 
a few years ago, passing through’the valley by Maxwell and Far- 
thingloe, and joining with the upper road about three miles from 
Dover. In 17 84, an Act of Parliament was passed for the reco¬ 
very of small debts above 21. and under 40l. in the liberties of 
Dover, iind Dover Castle, and the Parishes of Charlton, Buckland, 
llir'cr, Ewell, Lyddcn, Coldred, East aial West Laiigdon, Ring- 
wold, St. Margaret’s at Cliffe, Whitfield, lloughani, Capel le 
Feme, and Alkhain. 

The inhabitants of the two parishes of Dover, as returned under 
the late Act, amounted to 7325; the number of liouses to 1906. 
This return conveys but an imperfect idea of the ])opulation of 
this town, as the number of inmates wiio have t>ot a fixed residence 
is generally very great; and tlie whole, including the garrison of 
Dover Castle, and the Heights, fiiay, with nAich probability, be fixed 
at front 18 to 20,000. Of late years, and particularly in the bathing 
season, this has liecome a favorite summer re^denreof many respect¬ 
able families. The attractions are numerous, and the prospects arc 
particularly interesting. The broad beach lying at the embouchure 
of the valley, the romantic view of the Clifl's alid Castle, the sin¬ 
gular situatioti of the buildings, the entrance of the port terniinat- 
etl by an extensive sea prospect, with the French coast in the dis¬ 
tance, and the many vessels passing up and down Channel, com¬ 
bine, from various points, iu the composition of a scries of views, 

Y y y 3 whicli. 
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which, for grandeur, and impressive effect, are not to be equalled 
by any on the shores of Britain. 

On the sea beach, below the Castle hill, is a very singular ViL- 
I.A belonging to the brave Sir W. Sidney Smith, by whose fatlicr, 
thelate Captain Smith, who had been Aid-de-canip to LordSackville 
at tlie battle of Mindcn, it was erected. It is constructed of flints 
and chalk, and consists of different low buildings, inclosing a small 
court, and in its general aspect resembles a fort: the roofing is 
composed of inverted sea-boats of the largest size, strongly pitched. 

On the top of the hill, on the west si<le of Dover Castle, are 
remains of a circular Camp, which has been surrounded by a sin¬ 
gle ditch and rampart, both of which are very apparent; though 
the former is partly filled up, and the lattet much broken: the 
road to East Langdon crosH's the centre of the area. 

The bold and high CliJ’ ihM breasts the surge on the south-west 
side of Dover Harbour, in front of the Heights, bears the name 
of the immortal SHAKESPEARE, whose sabiiinc description of 
this spot is almost without parallel. 

There is a ClifT whose high and bending head 
I/)oks fearfully on llie confined deep— 

Here's the place:—How fearful 
And diizy ’tis to cast one’s eyes so low! 

The crows and choughs that wing the midway air. 

Shove scarce so gross as beetles:—Halfway down 
Hangs one that gathers samphire; dreadful trade! 

Methinks he seems no bigger than his head* 

The fishermen that walk upon the beach. 

Appear like mice; and yon tall anchoring bark. 

Diminish’d to her cock ; her cock, a buoy 
Almost too small for sight. 'I'he murm'ring surge. 

That on the unnumber'd idle pebble chafes. 

Cannot be heard so high :—I’ll look no more. 

Lest my brain turn, and the deficient sight 
Topple down headlong. 

King Lear, Act IV. 

Id a severe Thunder storm, which happened on the 14lh of Au¬ 
gust, 1795, a man and four horses were struck dead by the liglit- 

uiiig 
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fling on tlie Heights aliove this town. The man was in the em¬ 
ploy of the occupier of the Priory farm, and was returning home 
with an empty cart, when the violence of the storm induced him 
to take shelter with tlie horses, under a solitary hawthorn bush, 
where they were all found dead about two hours after the storm 
hatl passe<l over. The first impression of the lightning seems to 
have been made on the head of ihe fore-horse; and close to tlie 
olF fore-leg of the shaft-horse, the lightning appeared to have en¬ 
tered the ground, a hole being found there of one inch in diameter 
at the surface, and more than three feet deep in a perpendicular 
direction. Tlie eyes of all Ihe horses were opake; and a few long 
hairs on the breast of one of them were slightly singed; but there 
was no external ajipiarance denoting a mortal wound. On open¬ 
ing them, the carotid artery in the right side of the neck of the 
second horse was found nipt ured f thf hearts of the other three 
were all ruptured across the right ventricle, in an oblique direction. 
The man was sitting under the bush, having the neck of the fore- 
horse lying across his thighs; his abdomen was much distended ; 
but his features were neither discomposed nor discolored: the bush 
was not injured. 

Dr. White Kennkt, Bisliop of Peterborough, was bom in 
this town, in August, l6'60. In June, 1678, he was entered of 
St. Edmund Hall, in the University of Oxford, where lie diligently 
applied to study, and soon distinguished himself as aii author. In 
J<>S4' lie was presented to the vicarage of Aniarsden, in Oxford¬ 
shire, w here he entertained the celebrated iiiigiiist. Dr. George 
llickcs, and was taught by liiiu tlie Saxon and Northern languages; 
but the dissimilarity of theirqiiinciples, both in church and state 
affairs, afterwards broke the frieudsliip that had subsisted between 
tlieni. In ] 6<)Q, he wrote an account of the life of the celebrated 
antiquary, William Sotniier, which was printed in the same volume 
with that author’s ‘Treatise of the Iloiiiaii Ports and Forts in Kent.’ 
Ill 1700 he was appointed Hector of St. Botolph, Aldgate, and 
became much distinguislied tor his conduct in the polemical dis¬ 
putes of tlie day. He assisted in the compilation of the ‘ Complete 
History of England,’ which was published in three volumes, tolio, in 

Vyy-J, 1706 ', 
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1706. In the following year he was appointed Dean of Peter- 
boiough, and was promoted to the Bishopric in November, 1718. 
Pievious to this, he had founded an Antiquarian and Historical 
Libraiy at I’etcrborough, tor which purpose be bad collected 
many uoiks, from the time of the invention of printing to theacces- 
sion of Janies the Fust. He died in December, 1728, leaving a 
numerous and valuable collection of inaiuiscripts, which was once 
111 the possession of Mr. West, but was afterwards purchased by 
the 12arl of Shelburne. 

The illustrious statesman, PmLiP YoRKE, Earl of Haidwicte, 
whose renown became so generally sprcail through the integrity he 
displayed in the oflice of Lord Chanrellor, was born in Dover, on 
the first of December, 1 (iyo, where his ancestors had long been 
settled, in the parish of St. Janies. Simon Yoike, the Chancellor’s 
grandfatlier, was a merchatit in tJiis town, of some consideration, 
and he |K>ssessed a good landed estate in the neighbourhood, of 
w hich some not inconsiderable fanns have descended to the present 
Earl, particularly Alkham, and St. Margaret’s. The Chancellor’s 
father was an attorney, who married one of the iiciglibouring fa¬ 
mily of Gibbon, of Westcliffe. The Chancellor was always de¬ 
signed for the bar; but was first (as is still customary) put into the 
ofhee of an eminent attorney in London, of the name of Salkeld ; 
he afterwards studied the law in the Middle Temple, and being 
called to the bar in 1714, he soon acquired considerable jirofes- 
sional eminenie. .H*^ itfterwards filled the important situations of 
Solidtor and Attorney Generals; and in all the duties of these of¬ 
fices, he displayed a hrm attachment to constitutional principles. 
In 1733, he was appointed Lord Chie,f Justice of the King’s Bench; 
and was soon afterw ards raised to the dignity of a Baron, by the 
title of Lord Hardwicke, Baron of llardwicke, in the county of 
Gloucester. On the decease of his friend. Lord Talbot, in Fe¬ 
bruary, 1736-7, he was made Lord Cliaiicellor; and during a pe¬ 
riod of almost twenty years, lie continued to exercise the functions 
of that high station with such uiideviating fidelity, and strict re¬ 
gard to justice, that only three of bis decrees were ever appealed 
from, and even those were eventually affirmed by the House of 
■ Lords. 
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Lords. He resigned the great seal in Nos’ember, 1756, highly to 
the regret of the nation; three years before which, he had been 
advanced to the rank of an Earl, a dignity tliat had been wholly 
unsolicited, but was entirely conferred through the particular es¬ 
teem which the King (George the Second) had long entertained 
for him. He died in his seventy-fourth year, in March, ITOi, 
during which extended period h^ health had flowed in an almost 
uninterrupted tenor; his constitution, tliough originally weak, 
having been strengthened by habitual temperance. His vivacity,* 
and amiable manners, distingubhed him through life. His talents 
were of the most solid kind; and for assiduity, and dispatch of 
business, he exceeded most of his age. He was a very good scho¬ 
lar ; and, {terliaps, the most upright and able judge that ever sat 
on the bench. The Chancellor had an uncle, from whom de¬ 
scended tlie late Philip Yorke, Esq.*of Erlhig, in Denbighshire, 
an ingenious literary man, who married Lord Brownlow’s sister. 

On tlie high ground about three miles south-ssestward from 
Dover, are the remains of Bradsole, or ST. UADIGUND’S 

ABBEY, 

• It is said, that whe.n pleading as a very young Barrister, before 
Judge Page, the latter endeavored to brow-beat him, by ironical com¬ 
mendation of his wit, and telling him, he soon expected to hear that he 
had turned Coke on Lyttleton into verse. “ Yes, my Lord," replied 
he, with admirable readiness, “you are right; and 1 will give your 
Lordship a specimen ! 

*' He that hath lands in fee, 

Need fitnhtr fuaie nm quiver;* 
for loth ye, do ye see,* 

1 humbly do conceive* 

’Tis bis, and his heirs for ever|*’ dec. 

'Jho following epigram is, by a tradition current in a noble*Kentish fami¬ 
ly, stated to have been written by the Chancellor: 

To A Friend, with a Hark : 

Uillo tibi leporem, gralos mihi mite /epores, 

Sol mea commendat muncra ; vestra sales. 


* Customary expressions of Page. 
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ABBEY, which was foundeci for PrcniODStrateiisian Caiioii.s about 
the year but by wliom is uncertain.* Its revenues wert^ af- 

fenvards increased by diftereut benefactors; and at the latter end 
of the rei"n of Edward the First, it was thought of sufficient im¬ 
portance for the Abbots to receive summons to Parliament. On 
the dissolution of the lesser Monasteries, in the twenty-sixth of 
Henry the Eighth, its annual income was returned at t)8l. ps. 2 jd. 
according to Dugdale; but according to Speed, at 1421. 8s. 9d. 
Leland says, “ the Monaster ys at this time netely mayntayned; 
but yt appereth that yn tymes past, the buildinges have bene thcr 
more ample than they be now. 'Ilie quier of the Cb\rch is large 
and favr; there ys on the hille a fayre wood, but frescli water laketh 
, sum tyme.’ t 'fhe walls of the out-buildings, g;\rdens, &c. cover a 
considerable extent of ground; and the whole appears to have 
been surrounded by a broarl dift;h and rampart, inclosing an ex¬ 
tensive circular area. The walls of the entrance Gateway, which 
are of great strength and thickness, are yet nearly entire, and are 
finely mantled with ivy, as well as most other parts of the ruins. 
This gateway opens by a large arch in the centre, now underset 
with brick, and has also a bmaller arch adjoining for foot j)assen- 
gers. On tlie key-stone arc sculptured live lozenges, with a rose 
in chief. The north and west sides of the Chapel, with part of the 
Pwelling, now initched uj) as a Fanu-liousc, are also standing. 
The latter had u })rqiecting porch in the centre, but this now forms 
the end of the building: that part of the front adjoining to if, is 
curiously <hequered with flints and stones; hut the cliief ptution 
of the ruins is Iniilt of flint, with chalk intermingled, and coigiicd 
with frce-stouc. In tlic‘tariii-yai<l is a large broatl pond, wbicb is 
said to lia>e been anciently of greater extent, and to have given 
the name of Broad-sote to this Manor and Abbey; the word sole, 
ur soulc, being a Kentish jrrovincialism for a poud. In a inanu- 

Muipt 

Bishop Tanner says, that it was founded cither ‘ by Richard the 
First, or JelTery, l'',arl of I’erch, and Maud, liis wife, or some oihff 
charitable and pious persons.’ 

t Hasted’s Kent, Yo'. IX. p. 447. 
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icrij)t Visitaliou of tlie Premonstratcnsiaii Order, quoted hy Grose, 
as preserved iii the library of the late Tliomas Astle, Esq. it is re¬ 
corded, that, in the year 1500, this Abbey was in a very ruinous 
state, and deficient in the number of its inmates, the then Abbot 
having expended the income of his house on ‘ wine and women.’ 
Beneath the parlour of the Farm-house are said to be subterranean 
passages extending to a considerable length. 

EWELL, or Temple-Eweil as it was formerly called, from 
its having formed part of the possessions,of the Knights Templars 
as early as the year 1185, is a small, mean village, situated in the 
valley on the road leading to Dover. The Court-lodge is on the 
hill above the village to the north, and is still called tlie Temple 
Farm; hut the remains of the ancient mansion of the Templars 
which stood near this spot, are stated,^ l)y Hasted, to have been 
tlesfroyed about sixty years ago. ' Here, as appears from the pa¬ 
tent rolls of the fifteenth of King John, n. 48, quoted by Tanner, 
the pardon of Archbishop Langtou was signed. The words are, 
Pardouiiiio Slephuni Architpiscapi Cantaur. danim apud templum 
de Eu'ilL In this parish rises the principal stream of the river 
Dour, or Idle, which falls into the sea at Dover: in tlie early 
months of the year its waters are sometimes considerably increased 
by a Kail bourne, that flows from springs in the Parish of Alkham, 

SWAN'I’ON COURT, in the Parish of Lydden, is now a farm¬ 
house, but was forineily a seat of the ancient family .of Moniiigs, 
or Moniijs. It now belongs to S. E. Biydges, Csq. of Denton, 
The windows, and some other parts, display remains of Gothic 
tracery, which disproves the assertion of Lord Orlbrd, that ‘ Go¬ 
thic architecture was never usbd in private buildings us this wa% 
never an ecclesiastical property or residence. 

WALDERSHARE, the principal seat of the Monings, Baronets, 
whose ancestors had resided here for ages, was purchased, little 
more than a century ago, by the family of Fiirnese, who had en¬ 
riched themselves by merchandise at the nei^ibouring town of 
Sandwich. This family soon expired in three co-heiresses, one of 
whom, who was first Countess of Rockingham, and afterwards of 
Guildford, carried it successively to her two husbands, of whom 

3 th^ 
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the last left it to his son, the Prime Minister, svith an adjoining 
estate of about 50001. per annum; and his second son, Francis, 
now Earl of Guildford, is the present owner. The mansion was 
built by Sir Henry Furnese, Bart, upon a large scale, after a de¬ 
sign said to be by Inigo Jones: he also inclosed a spacious park, 
and planted it with long avenues in the style of the age; the park 
is furnished with deer. It wa&.enlarged between thirty an<l Ibrty 
years ago, when, on digging the ground deeper than common, 
for a new plantation of about two acres, ‘ a considerable quantity 
of urns, burnt bones, paterae, and other Roman utensils, of dit- 
ferent colored earths, were found throughout the whole extent.’* 
Annexed to Waldershare Church, which is a small, mean building, 
dedicated to All Saints, are two cemeteries, or mbnumeut-rooms, one 
on each side the chancel: that on the north contains a costly, but 
most ugly, pyramidical rndnuntent, executed by Green of Cam¬ 
berwell, in memory of Sir lleurv Furnese, Bart, and others of his 
family. The base is supported by four female figures in while 
marble, as large as life ; and on its different sides contains inscri|)- 
tioiis for Sir Henry Flenese, who ‘ being early distinguished 
by the favour of our great deliverer King William, faithfully ad¬ 
hered to the cause of liberty, and the Protestant interestfor Siu 
Robert Furnese, Bart, his son; for Lady Ann, wife of Sir 
Robert; and for Lady ARABELLA Watson, sixth daughter of 
Lewis, Earl qf Rockingham, and mother to the Lady Catherine, 
who, by her second n)arriagc, conveyed the Funiese estates to the 
Earl of Guildford. In the south cemetery is a large altar-tomb, 
on which lie the effigies of the Honorable Peregrine Bertie, 
and his wife Susan, fourth daugirier of Sir Edward Monins, of 
Waldershare, in the formal dresses of the reign of King William. 
The former was second" son to Montague, Earl of Lindsay, Great 
Chamberlain of England, the faithful adherent to Charles the First. 
On a mural monument on the south side of the Chancel, is a long 
inscription, in conitneiuoratioii of Sir Euw ard Monins, Bart, 
who died in November, l602, and several others of his family. 

COLDREU 


" Hist, of Kent, Vol. IX. p. 3-80, 
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CoLDRED was anciently the property of the Says, and was 
given, in the reign of Henry the Third, by Jeffrey de Saye, with 
the consent of his son William, to St. Mary s Hospital, or Maison 
Dieu, at Dover, to the Master and Brethren of which, Edward 
the First granted a charter of free warren for this Manor. After 
the Dissolution, it became divided. One part of it now belongs to 
the See of Canterbury, and the other to the Earl of Guildford, by 
iulieritance from the Furnese family. This place is traditionally 
stated to derive its name from Coeldrcd, King of Mercia, to whom 
also an ancient Fortijication, of rather more than two acres, with¬ 
in the area of which stands the village Church, has been attributed. 
Coeldred is said to have entered this county to assist the Kentish- 
nicn against the oppression of Ina, King of the West Saxons, aud 
according to the Saxon Chronicle, to have fought a battle with him 
at Wudnr^ueorh, probably Woodnesbofough, near Sandwich, in 
the year 715. The fortification, or encampment, is of an irregular 
form, but approaches to that of a long oval: it is divided into two 
parts by the high road, in the mid<lle of w hich a well was disco¬ 
vered some years ago, by the falling in of the earth. The Church 
stands on the north-west side the fbs.se, which is here pretty deep, 
forming a boundary to the Church-yard; in the opjiosite division, 
which has also a deep ditch, is an artificial mount. 

In the adjoining Parish of SHEBBERTSWOLD, or Shbr- 
BERTSWF.LI., is Three Barrow Down, so named from three large 
Tumuli w Inch remain here: on tliis Down also are various remains 
of ancient entrenchments. 

WOOTrOM COURT, is finely situated on an eminence on the 
south-east side of the Dover rtvid. I’lie pfcsent proprietor of this 
scat is the Rev. Edward Tymcwell Brydges, the late claimant to 
•the Barony of Chandos. It belonged to bis grandfather, John 
Brydges, Esq.* of Gray’s Inn, Barrister at Law, who died in 
July, 171!3, aged thirty-one. From him it descended, in succes¬ 
sion, to his two sous, John and Edward Brydges* Esqrs. of whom 

the 

• He married Jane, daughter and heir of Edward Gibbon, E>q. of 
WestclitFe, near Dover, from whose brother, Matthew, descended 
Edward Gibbon, the historian. 
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the latter died here in November, 17 SO, leaving three sons and 
five daughters, by his wife Jemima, daughter and eoheir of Wil¬ 
liam Egertoi), LL. D. grandson of John, second Earl of Bridge- 
water, by Lady Elizabeth, daughter of William Cavendish, Duke 
of Newcastle. The above collateral claim to an ancient Barony, 
where it was necessary to prove all the complicated ininntix of a 
numerous fomily through a peripd of 250 years, by tlienu)st strict 
technical evidence, excited much public interest, from being sti|)- 
ported for nearly fourteen years, at great expense and trouble, 
against an opposition, which took various $Iia|)es during its ])ru- 
gress, and exercised uncommon ingenuity in starting didiculties. 
Tlie question, at last, came to a Ditision in June, 180,J ; and it 
was resolved by the majority of the few Lords then piesciit, wlio 
voted, that the evidence in favor of tlie claimant was not sutlicicnt- 
ly satisfactory: so that the Bahony is supended till tlie claimant 
shall produce additional proof on one or two points on which the 
0{^nents of the right expressed their doubts. Sir John Bridges,* 
of Sudeley Castle, in Glorestershire, the common ancestor, was 
created a Baron by Queen Mary, in 1554; and from his thirtl son, 
Anthony, the claimant derives his descent. 

The white house on a hold hill, nobly crowned witli wood, 
makes a conspicuous figure, to the traveller, from the entrance 
upon Barham Downs, above Bridge, to the brow of the hill, whicli 
descends to [..ydden, within six miles of Dover. The grounds are 

pictur<‘.squc, 

* 'Phis family were anciently Lords of Brugge-upon-Wye, in Here¬ 
fordshire, which they forfeited in the rebellion of the Barons against 
Henry the Third. Thejf soon after obtained, by marriage with the 
Berkleys, the Manor ol' Coberley in Glocestershire, through whicli matcit 
they became representtftivts of the ancient baronial house of Chandos. 
Various branches spread over Herefordshire, Somersetshire, Worcester¬ 
shire, Oxfordshire, Berkshire, Hampshire, and Wilishirc; all of which 
are extinct, and titc main stem is now reduced to the solitary relic at 
Wootton, in Kent, who has had, as Lord Bacon says, most sorely, “ to 
buffet with the waves and weathers of time,” but whose indignant spirit 
is so little extinguished, that, perhaps, it may some day break forth 
again most unexpectedly. S. E. Brydgos, Esq. the claimant’s brotiier. 
has seven sons. 
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picturesqtic, and are well varied with hill and valley, as well as 
rich in limber.* Here Leonard and Thomas Digges, father and 
grandfather of Sir Dudley Digges, pursued their mathematical stu¬ 
dies in the reign of (jneeii Elizabeth, la the house is an original 
|)orlraitt of Lord Chanckllor Egeuton, similar to that in the 
Picture Gallery at Oxford. 

DENTON was anciently the properly of a family named Earde, 
*r Yerde, who possessed it from Ihe reign of King John to tlie 

latter 

* Mr. Hasted, \shose details of the scencrv cf Nature are generally 
deficient, lias been more particularly unfortunate in his descriptive ac¬ 
counts of the contiguous parishes of Wootton and Denton than cisewheie. 
W'oottnn he describes as lying “ nbscunli/ and unj'requcnicd the soil • 
“ very poor,” and consistiing “ of chalk, or unfertile rod earth, covered 
-.vith qu.intities of sharp flint stones.’’ Nearly the same words, with the 
-dJition of “ u'i/d and cireart/," serves fur his description of Denton; 
yet the extreme inadequacy of this language can be easily evinced, 
riie Manor House of vVootton, standing on a high hill, forms a promi¬ 
nent feature on the road from within two miles of Canterbury, to within 
MX of Dover; and after this road, whicii, let it be observed, is the great 
voad to i!ie CouliilciU, has conducted the traveller beyond Barham 
Downs, it runs on a riJge of parallel hills within half a tniie of the man- 
sa.n, and arlually a'ong llie edge of the parish ! .\dd to this, that the 
inrnplke road to Folkstone and Hilhe, branches oil'at no great distance, 
and luns across the grounds directly in front of Demon C'iiurt; and that 
wiibin the fork of the two roads both W'ooito 1 and Denton lie. Now 
in ni.iny pl.ices on the higli grounds of this obscure country, can be 
commanded the most heaniiful views of land and sea im.aginablc, inclu¬ 
ding the Castle of Dover, the coast of France, the cliffs of Kamsgate, 
tin; bine sea of the Downs, and a rich scene of intermediate landscape 
of tow ns, and villages, and churches, and seats; while in the secluded 
dells, and intermingh 1 woods of the home prospects, the most retired 
temper may enjoy repose amidst congenial scenes. ‘With respect to 
soil, there is every variety in thevallics and rich meadows: many of the 
I halky side hills are healthy sheep-walks. Some of the flats on the top* 
of the hills exhibit a stilt'cli dge intermixed wiih flints, but it is such as 
grows good corn under a skilful cultivation. 


This has been engraved by Trotter. 
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latter end of that of lleniy the Seventh, when it passed, hy the 
marriage of an heiress, to the Pcj/tom of Isellinm, in Cambridge¬ 
shire, by whom it was alienated to John Boys, Aftorney-Oencral 
to Henry the Eightli, of the Duchy Court of l^nrastor. His son, 
William Boys, Esq. in tlie year 1574, rebuilt the ancient Manor- 
house, which stands in a narrow valley, embosomed in trees, and 
backed by bold hills. The estate was afterwards sold to Kiehard 
Rogers, the last Suffragan Bishop of Dover, and having passed 
through several intermediate families, it was conveyed, in l6'79, lo 
the Whorwoods of Stourtoii Castle, in StalTordshirc. This family 
became extinct in 1745. Captain Wborwood, of the navy, the 
last owner of that name, devised it, after the death of Mrs. Calia 
Scott, a relative, to a College at Oxford ; but not having complied 
' with the Statutes of Mortmain, this remainder was set aside, in fa¬ 
vour of Sir James Markhani,, Bari, the heir at law, who 'uiurried a 
sister of the late Lord Clive. Lady Markham, who look this estate 
by survivorship of her husband, sold it, in 1792, to Samuel Egerton 
Brydges, Esq. Barrister at Law, second son of the late Edward 
Brydges, of Woolton, Esq. a gentleman whose refined taste, ex¬ 
tensive acquirements, and ardent seiKsibilily, cliasteneii by social 
benevolence of heart, have been eminently di.splayed by various 
publications in different walks of literature. 

During a considerable part of the time that this seat was in the 
possession of Mrs. Scott, it was inhabited by the late Rev. William 
Robinson, brother, to the celebrated Mrs. Montagu, and father 
to the present Mrs. Brydges. In the year 176'5, the poet Gray 
was for some days the guest of this gentleman, and, in one of his 
letters published by Mason, he has given a very beautiful descrip¬ 
tion of the general appearance of the country.* When this estate 

was , 

^ This description is too characteristic to be omitted : it is as follows. 

. “ 1 was surprised at^the beauty of the road to Canterbury, which, I 
know not wliy, had not struck me before. The whole country is a rich 
and well cultivated garden; orchards, cherry grounds, hop-gardens, 
intermixed with corn and^frequent villages, gentle ri'iings covered with 
wood, aud every where the Thames and Medway breaking in upon the 

landscape 
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was purchased by the present owner, Denton Court had been for 
some time uiitenanted, and was fast liasteiiiiig to decay; but it has 
since been repaired, and the grounds improved at the expense of’ 
several thousand pounds. It is built in the Elizabetlian style, and 
contains a spacious and lofty Hall, Dining Parlour, Library, &c. 
together «ith a noble Gallery, which extends through the whole 
length of the front.* 

\'oL. VII. Jt'i.Y, 1807. 7. i i Denton 

landscape with ail their navigation. It was, indeed, owing to the bad 
weather, that the whole scene was dr',;,sr.d in that tender emerald 
green, which one usually sees only for a fortnight in the opening of the 
spring, and this continued till 1 left the country. My residence was” 
(ttl /teuton) “ eight ijiiles east of Canterbury, in a little quiet valley, 
on the shirts of Harhara Downs. In these parts the whole soil is onalk, 
and_whi'iyw''r it holds up, in half an hour h is dry enough to walk out. 

“ I took the ojjportunitv of three or four days fine weather, to go 
into the Isle of 'I hanet: saw Margate, which is Bartholomew Fair by 
tile sea side, Bamsgate, and other places there; and so came by Sand¬ 
wich, Deal, Dover, Folkstone, and Hithe, back again, 'i'he ccKRt is 
not like Hartlepool; there are no roeks, but only chalky cliffs, of no 
great height till you come to Dover; ihoro, indeed, they are noble and 
picturesque ; and the opposite coasts of France begin to bound your 
view, wiiidi was left before to range unlimited by any thing but the 
},ori/.in; yet is by no means a sliiplen sea, but every where peopled 
with white sails, and vessels of all sires in motion; and take notice, ex¬ 
cept in the Isle, which is all corn fields, and has very little inclosure, 
ilierc are in all places, hedge-rows, and tall trees, feven within a few 
yards of the beach; particularly Ilithe .stands on an eminence covered 
with wood.” Crw/'s /^etters, lio, p. 3”3. 

* III tlie second volume of thf Cciuturu /.iieraria, Mr. Brydges has 
presented the public with the first canto of a kind of topographical 
• poem, or ‘ Kentish’Fale,’ under the title of the Wizard, who is de- 
iw filled as a seer of” ancient days,” doomed by Heaven to pats 
‘ I'rom soil to soil, from east to west. 

In pilgrimage, devoid of rest;— , 

To seek for friends svho all are gone. 

And still for ever journey on.’ 

fii tile course of his wanderings, the Wizard retraces his weary footsteps 
O'er the fertile plains of Cantium, but seeks in vain for the splendid 

hospitality. 
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Denton Church stands almost close to the Manor-House, and 
consists only of a nave and chancel, with a tower at tlie west end. 
Against the nortli wall is a iiicinorial for John Boys, Esq. the 
first of that name who possessed tliis Manor; he died in May, 

15+3: 

hospitality, and chivalric show, which, in the happier days of ‘ golden 
Bess,’ spread wide their gay charm*; and, in answer to the inquiries of 
a curious youth, who had courteously entreated him, he proceeds to 
describe the fallen glories of the ancient families of Kent, and his sor¬ 
rows at finding every where prevail, ‘ new names, new manners, and 
new modes I’ In concluding, he hears the echoes of the i ounds on the 
distant hill, and, ‘ staff in hand,’ sallies forth to enjoy the cheering notes, 
and to ‘ breathe the fresh'ning air.’ 

In the second canto, which is not yet printed, but from which the 
following interesting extract is here given by permission of its author, 
the Wizard proceeds with his relation; and, grateful for the attentions 
of the lovely maidens who had now become his auditors, he thus ad¬ 
dresses them in the opening lines of his beautiful description of the de- 
partad splendors of ‘ noble Aucher's ancient iiall.’ 

—-O ye fair nymphs, whose music thrills 
My cold hreast, and my fancy fills! 

O how can I these gifts requite. 

That swell my bosom with delight 
My fah’ring tongue has lost the art 
Visions of rapture to impart, 

And feebly from my wither’d brain. 

And painful comes the frozen strain. 

What would ye hear, ye blue-ey’d maids! 

Where would ye pierce Time’s close-drawn shades? 

Would ye to Barham's distant Down 
Resort to hear of old renown? 

Star qf the Easti~* whose beauty rais’d 
A flame that all around thee blaz'd. 

Wake 

• This was Lady llowyer, of the family of Aucher, whom Walpole men¬ 
tions as having been called Star of the East for her exquisite beauty. Her name 
was Hester; she was daughter to Sir Anthony Aucher, Knt. who was Sheriff 
of Kent in the twelfth of James the First, and wife to Sir {.dmutid Bowyer, 
of Camberwell, Knt. 
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1543: hero also are some memorials for the Pettits, of Dandelion, 
in the Isle of 'riiaiiet. In the Churoh-yard is the mausoleum of 
the Whorxooda, which was creeled hy CaptainThomas Whorwood, 
who died in 1745, and lies huricd in it, with several of his family. 

Z z z 2 BROOME, 


Wake from the tomb, and lead the ball 
In noble Audwr's ancient Hall.'* 

Bring all around the Cantian youth, 

With vows of everlasting truth : 

Let poets, statesmen, round thee crowd. 
And soldiers breathe their sighs aloud. 
Young Coii’perf there, with modest mein, 
Full pensive in thy train is seen : 

No word he speak-., hut in ins eye 
" A rt'otisand thoughts thou tnay'st deseVy, 

“ O iie.ir mv suit,” he seems to say ; 

For, though no splendor I display, 

" .Some spirit whispers to my soul, 

” That future ages, as they roll, 

“ .Sh.ill view mv now unhonor’d name 
" Fiicircled with resplendent fame; 

“ And from my blood a bard shall rise, 

“ To lift our gkirv to the skies.”— 

And next, see HunuHond\ plead his cause! 
'l ears from the tender Tair he draws. 

Ah ! how his glowing accents move 
Predicting strains, that breathe of love ! 

But who art thou, of calmer mood. 

That seem'st thy offerings to intrude > 

In terms precise, and studied phrase, ’ 
Thou talk'st of deeds of ancient days; 

* In Bishopsbournc Parish. 


And 


4 The Cowper family, from whom the poet Cowper was .descended, was about 
this time settled at Ratling Court, in the parish of Nonington. 

t The ancestors of Hammond, the sjegiac poet, were seated at St. Alban's 
Court, in Nonington Palish, from the reign of Edward theSi-xth; and tli« 
bead branch is still remaining there. 
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BROOME, the seat of Sir Henry Oxenden, Bart, lies in the 
same valley as Denton, but in Barham Parish. The house is a 
respeclable building, of the time of Charles the First ; it was 
erected by Basil Dixwell, Esq. who purchased the estate of Leo¬ 
nard 


And Learning’s lore, and Wisdom’s guise. 

The richness of thy tongu*- supplies. 

Full many a tale can’st thou relate. 

Of mighty nations sunk by fate. 

“ O hark !” he cries, " if, beauteous maid ’ 

“ My humble suit may be repaid, 

" From thee shall spring a wondrous sage, 

“ Whose praise shall spread from age to qge . 

" And history’s pages shall enshrine 
“ Gibbon’s* immortal name with thine.” 

—^Fhe Star is fled ;—no more the sound 
Of melting music floats around ! 

Fall the bold turrets, sinks the gate. 

Where ermin’d banners,f with brave state 
Mock’d gorgeously the wanton air; 

And Aucher rules no longer there. 

Ah > who, with sacrilegious whim. 

Has plac’d the dome of modern trim. 

Where once the massy gothic tower 
Was wont in gen'rous gloom to lour ? 

In vain 1 look ; no lovely dames 
Come forth to fan our dying flames- 
In silence, on the weedy stream. 

Echo is left her hours to dream ! 

And still is every Ipurell’d walk, 

Where Love and Genius us’d to talk : 

E’en o’er yon satjred neighb’ring tomb. 

Where Hooker’s ashes wait their doom,J 
No spirit kindred ardour breathes. 

No sage attempts congenial wreaths! 

The ancestors of Gibbon, the historian, were seated at West Cliff, near Dover, 
+ The field of the AOcher arms was ermine, 
f Hooker lies buried in Bishopiboume Church. 
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nard Digges, Esq. whose ancestors had been seated in this Parish 
from the reign of Henry tlie Third. Sir Basil Dixwell, Bart, died 
in 1750, aged eighty-four, having left this seat to his kinsman, George 
Oxendeu, Esq. younger brother to the late Sir Henry. Tlie present 
Baronet has expended considerable sums in extending and improv¬ 
ing the grounds, which are paled in; though Nature, especially 
in front, and to the west, has afforded but barren materials to 
work upon. 

B.\RHAM COURT was for many ages the seat of the Bar- 
ham, who were originally of the same family as Reginald Fite-Urse, 
one of the murderers of Archbishop Becket, and who himself held 
this Manor, by kniglit's service, of the See of Canterbury. Tho¬ 
mas Barham, Esq. alienated it, in the reign of James the First, 
to the Fotlierhj/s, whose heiress carried it to the Derings; and 
CllarVes leering. Esq. next brothen to Hie late Sir Edward Dering, 
now owns it in right of his mother. The house is a modern 
building, backed by the village Church. 

The celebrated B.'VRllAM DOWNS derive their name from 
this Parish, though a considerable part of the range lies within 
those of Kingston and Bislmpsboume. The medium extent of these 
Downs is about half a mile; but their length, from their commence¬ 
ment near Bridge, to their termination at Denne Hill, is upwards 
of lour miles. V arious remains of ancient Encampments may be 
traced here, some of which have been assigned to the Romans, 
and probably with truth: a small advanced nork on the slope of 
the hill, nearly opposite to Kingston Church, and of which the 
rampart and ditch on three sides are still very evident, is ascribed 
to Cmsar. Vast numbers of • Tumuli arp scattered over these 
Downs; most of them have been opened; chiefly by the late Rev. 
’Brian Fausset, of Ileppinglon, who greatly increased his valuable 
collection of Roman Antiquities, by various articles which he then 
found. Among the coins were several of the Emperors Gallienus, 
Caransius, Allectus, and Constantine the Great: various urns, 
with human u.shes, burnt bones, umbucs of shields, &c. were also 
dug out of these barrows. When King John a.sscnibled a mighty 
army, in the year 1213, to oppose the threatened inr asion of King 

Z z z 3 Philip, 
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Philip, he encamped on Barham Downs; and here, likewise, Si¬ 
mon de Moutlbrt, Earl of Leicester, assembled a large army in 
the Barons’ wars, in the reign of Henry the Third. Of late years 
frequent Camps have been formed on these Downs; the oiieimess 
of the situation, and the salubrity of the air, rendering this a most 
eligible spot for the purpose. The county races, which annually 
take place in the month of August, give additional celebrity to 
these Downs: the Race Cow-.s/is extensive. 

DENXE HILL, in Kingston Parish, on the north-east side of 
the Dover road, is a seat of some eminence, at which resided the. 
ancient family of the Dcnties, from soon after the Coiuiuest, till 
about the year 1700. Shortly afterwards it was sold to the (iniys 
of Scotland, of whom the late Sir James Ciiay, Bart, and K. B. 
was Ambassador at Naples, Madrid, &lc. About the year I?? !, 
it was alienated, by this'tqmily, to John Morse, Esq.* 
dian, who sold it soon afterwards to Ilardinge Slracey, Esq. Clerk 
to the House of Coinmon.s, and he disposed of it, in 1800, to 
John Harrison, Esq. late Sherilf of Kent. 

BAUFKESTON, or Bakston, as it is more commonly called, 
has become noted for its very curious Church, w liich is generally 
considered as an undoubtetl specimen of Anglo-Saxon architecture; 
though from the exuberance of its ornaments, and the peculiarities 
attending them, together with the form of some of its arches, it 
may, with greater probability of truth, be classerl among those of 
our Normdn edifices, which were built in the times immediately 
preceding the general adoption of the Pointed style. It is dedi¬ 
cated to St. Mary, and consists only of a nave and chancel, which 
communicate with each other by^a semicircular arch, rising from 
wreathed columns, and richly sculptured. The whole interior 
length is forty-three feet, four inches; the width of the nave is. 
sixteen feet, eight inclies; and that of the chancel, thirteen feet, 
six inches: the thickness of the walls is about two feet, nine inches. 
In the east wall afe three narrow lancet windows, with a large cir¬ 
cular window above them, which is divided into eight compart¬ 
ments, by a stuuc framing, forming a smaller circle in the centre, 
and having the end of each ray, on the outer side, sculptured with 

a regal 
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a regal head; the whole window is surrounded by a large border, 
with scidptiircs of human heads, birds, foliage, 8cc. and near the 
sides, and over if, are small niches, exhibiting remains of different 
figures. Immediately below this window runs'a frieze, enriched 
with file billet moulding, and a series of heads, of singular, gro* 
tes'|ue, and varied character, terminated at each end by an 
animal on a prqjecliiig bracket; still lower are the lancet windows, 
which range in alterinite succession with four recesses of similar 
form, but somewhat wider, the whole having plain mouldings. 
These rest upon a zig-zag beading, froln which the wall projects 
obli(|ueiy for a short space, and is supported by two large semi* 
circular arches, built in the lower part, which by this mode of 
construction iissiimes,the appearance of three square piers. 

The north and south sides of this fabric are in many respects 
.m.i:.; )- bu; the latter is most ornan^ted: in the chancel part, 
on this side, between two trefoibheaded windows, is a semicircu* 
lar urclied recess, which, from the remains, appears to have ex¬ 
hibited a piece of rich scidpture, but is too much mutilated to al¬ 
low the subject to be traced. The heads, or masks, below the 
cornice, which, with tlie beading, is continued from the east end, 
are executed in a style of equal boldness and singularity, and the 
character is similarly varied. Over a doorway, that opened into 
the chancel, but is now stop}>ed up, is a recessed arch, with a 
wavy moulding above; and beneath, a crowned head, projecting 

from the key-stone, with other heads and ornaments*at the sides. 

• • 

The south, or principal entrance, which opens into the nave, is 
most richly ornamented with figures; but great part of it is now 
bidden from view by a brick jmreh, so injudiciously built, as to 
abut directly against the sculpture.* It consists of a triple arch, 
. with various mouldings, partly rising from^ the wall, and partly 
springing from circular columns; the space above titc door, in¬ 
cludes a represeutation (apparently) of God the Father, within an 

Z z 2 4 oval 

* This porch cannot have been erected many years, as an engraving 
of this entrance has been given in Grose’s Antiquities, but so very in¬ 
correct, that no idea can be formed from it of the beauty of the original, 
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oval recess, surrounded by angels and other figures: over this is 
a semicircular range of grotesque and ludicrous figures of dificrent 
kinds, liuman and animal; and above it, on the outer lacc of the 
arch, is another range, consisting of fourteen subjects; every stone 
wliich forms the arch, being sculptured with a different figure; 
and every figure, like those of the inner range, being contained 
within an oval or circular border of foliage. Though it has now 
become very difficult to trace the indiviilual designs, partly from 
mutilations, and partly from all the finer parts of tin; sculpture 
being clogged np with whitewash, enough may still he seen, to 
indicate the superior skill and fancy of the artificers. Nearly ojr- 
posite to this, on the north side, is another entrance, whicJi also 
exhibits some rich and curious sculpture. .The west end, com¬ 
pared with the other sides, is but plain : the roof is modern, and 
plastered in the inside; tl.a,t of the chancel is evidently loww than 
when in its original stale. 

The monuments in this Church arc hut few. In the nave is a 
mural tablet, of wbite marble, in meimny of IIichakk I1ak\ ky. 
Esq. and Elizabeth, his wife, “ who resided abtmt fifty years in 
this Parish, and died at Sandwich; he, on the '-!t»lh of I'ebiuary, 
1798>itged eighty-tlirec years; she, on the 14th of January, I7;i9, 
aged eighty-two years: they were married on the 9th of I'ehruary, 
1734, O. S. and lived together sixty-four years complete, in the 
greatest harmony ami afleclion”—. They were the parents of 
Captain John Harvey, who was mortally woun<le<i in the battle 
between Lord IIowc and the fleet of llcpublicaii France, on the 
first of June, 1794; and of the present Admiral .Siu Henhy 
Harvey, K. B. who was born at the Manor-Hou.se of this Pa¬ 
rish, which his father hud rebuilt, but who alienated it, with the 
Manor, to John Plumjrtrc, Esq. of Fredville, the ))rescnt owner.. 
Instances of Longevity, in this and the contiguous parishes, arc 
very frequent; and one of them, recorded by Dr, Ilarri.s, is equal¬ 
ly singular. “ In^the year says that writer, “ the mini.stcr 

of Barfreston was buried at the age of ninety-six; he that preached 
liis funeral sermon wa»ieighty-two; he that read the service, eighty- 
seven: the Parish Clerk was of the same age, but was then absent; 
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tlie Sexton was eighty-six, and his wife above eighty; and several 
of tlie iiciglibouriiig Parish of Coldred were at tliis funeral, who 
were above 100 years old!” 

FREDVILLE, in tlie Parish of Nonington, was for nearly two 
centuries the principal seat of the Boys family; but was at length 
alienated, in the time of Charles the Second, to Denzil, Lord 
Ikillcs, whose descendant, Thomas Holies, Duke of Newcastle, 
sold it to Margaret, sister to Sir ferook Bridges, Bart, of Good- 
neston, who married John Plumptrc, Esq. Member of Parlia¬ 
ment for Nottingham, and his son, of tile same name, by a second 
wife, is now owner. 'I'lie present owner has added to the house, 
which was huilt by Miss Bridges, and paled in a large circuit of 
ground, which he ha.s ornamented w'ith plantations. At short distan¬ 
ces from the front of the dwelling, are three remarkable Oaks, one 
of which, in parlicular, is of vast ,size„ and incalculable age: it has 
the name of Majisti/: and at I'ight feet from the ground, its cir¬ 
cumference is more than twenty-eight feet. The other two oaks 
are called Beautj/ and Siuielj/: the tbrnier is a very fine tree, the 
stem going up straight and clean to the height of about seventy 
feet, and the girth, at four feet from the ground, being nearly 
sixteen leet; tlie circumference of the latter, at the same height, 
i.-. rather more than eighteen leet, 

Sr. ALBAN’S COLHT, another scat ill Nonington, was an¬ 
ciently called Kslvidll, or Esolc; but its present name was derived 
from its having been granted to the Church and Monastery at St. 
Alban’s, by Higo de Alhiiii. as apiiears from a grant of confinna- 
tion, made by King Sleplioii, and which grant is now' in the pos¬ 
session of W illiam llamiiiomi^ Esq. the piescnt owner of this 
estate. .\t the Dissolution, it was sold to Sir Christopher Hales, 
. Kilt, then Master of the Rolls; and afterwards, in the fii'lii of 
Edward the Sixth, to tlieCoIepejiers, of whom it was pureha.scd by 
I'lioiiias Hamon, who, as well as his father, John Hamoii, had 
been tenant to tlie .Vbbey and Convent of St.^lban’s, aiu! from 
whom the present William Hammond, Esq. is a direct descendant. 
I'rom a younger branch of fJiis family sprung Jamss Hammond, 
tile elegiac jioet, 'riio original front of the house was to the south- 
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cast, as appears by a porch, with the Hammond arms, bearing 
date in 1330': but a I'a^ade was added to the iiortli-east about the 
year l66'3. Tiiis inaiisiou contains a large collection of family 
portraits, some of vtliich are remarkable as examples of tlie best 
style of Cornelius Jansen, who, about the year 10'30', resided at 
Bridge, for the purpose of jtainting lor the family ol Sir Dudley 
Digges, of Chilhani Castle; Sir Anthony Aucher, of Bourne Place; 
and Sir William Hammond, ol*St. Alban’s Court; between whidi 
families a close degree of consanguinity existed: the Hammond 
portraits are. Sir Wiliham and Lauy Hammond, (daughter 
of Antho. y Aucher, Esq. ot Bishopsbourne,) Ity Dobson; Coi-o- 
KiiL Francis Hammond, commander ot a regiment in the first 
Scotch expedition, under the £ail of Norttmmbcriand in 1(>41); 
Colonel Robert Hammond, who commanded the body of 
foot laised in furor of Clijirles the First, in the Kentish insurrec- 
reclion of 1648, and was shot in the wars in Ireland; l.iEt'TE- 
>ANT Colonel John Hammond; Lady Dormer, Lady 
Thynne, and Lady Ady’, by Cor. Jansen, daughters of Sir Wil- 
liai’i iJaniinond; and Mbs. Hammond, by Gainsborough: the 
portrait of Lady Thynne has tlie date 1630'; that of Lady Dormer, 
who is depicted in her weeds, with her face inuilled up in sables, 
is dated l642; these portraits are particularly line. The other 
portraits by Jansen, are those of Lady Bowyek, (first cousin to 
Lady'Fliyline, and daughter of Sir Anthony Aucher,) who pos¬ 
sessed such ‘exeiuisite beauty as to be called the Slav in the East; 
Lady Juxon, daughter of Sir Dudley Digges, lirst married to 
Anthony llaimnoiid Esq. Sir George Jdxon, Sir John Dor¬ 
mer, and Sir Dudley Digges, Master of the Rolls in the time 
of Charles the First. The remaining portraits are those of Sir 
John Smith, who retook the Royal Standaid at the battle of 
E<)ge-lnil; Sir John Boys, the gallant defender of Douiiington 
Castle against the Parliament army; the Lord Chancellor 
Egekton, on copper; John, second Earl of Bridgewater, by 
Claret, very fine; the Honorable Thomas Egerton of Tat- 
ton Park, Cheshire, and his sister, the Countess of Leicester, 
ItySif Peter Lely; Dr. William Egerton, Prebendary of 
3 Canterbury, 
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Canterbury, maternal graiidtallier to the present WiUiain Ham¬ 
mond, Esq. Sir Francis Head, his maternal great uncle; SiR 
Francis Head, son to the latter; and Lady Warwick, by 
Dahl. The grounds are pleasant, and tolerably exieiisive. In 
Nonin^toii Church, which was anciently a Chapel of Ease to that 
of Wiiighani, are various nieinorials of the liannnond family. 

.\t CiOODNESTON is the seat of Sir Brook \\ illiain Brulges, 
Bart, whose jirogeiiitors have been seated here about a icniury, 
and one of whom was Sheriff of Kent in 173 -j: they are a branch 
of the Bridgeses of Barton-Seagrave in Ni^rthaniplonsliirc, w ho bear 
diderent arms from lliose of (he Cliandos family. Brook Bridges, 
Esq. who bought this estate, was Auditor of tlie Imprest, and 
died here in 1717. •The house is not ancient, hut is situated in a 
park diversified with gentle swells, and belted with plantations. 
From BonniNGTON, in (loodiiestou* Paris!), the Boys’family 
sjiread its numerous branches through the eastiTi) parts of this 
county, and still kept possession of their original scat till the death 
of Sir John Boys, the brave defender of Donnington Castle: he 
died in l(i0‘4, and was buried in the Church at Goodneston, which 
aj>f)ears to have been partly built by his ancestors. 

In UPPER EYTHOIINE is a Villa, and small Farm, be¬ 
longing to Peter Fector, Esq. Merchant iind Banker, ot Dover: 
it was formerly a cottage, but has had many additions made to it 
by the present owner. Its situation is very pleasant, from com¬ 
manding a line view of Waldersliare Park, anrj the surrounding 
country, together with a distant sea view, including the Downs, 
backed by the coast of France. Hasted, from the Suxonum Codi- 
edit, it) the Surreiiden l.ihrary, menlijnis, that' three plough¬ 
lands at Ih ij!i,he Thorne, were granted by Cnihred, King of Kent, 
• to bis minister Atliehioth, about the year 807. At Elmington, 
in Eythome Parish, in July, 174-0, was born the brave Captain 
John Harvey, who commanded the Brunswick, of 74 guns, in 
the engagement hetweeir the English and French fleets, on the first 
of June, 17f)4. His conduct on that ever ineniorable day, gicatly 
coiitrihuted to the obtaining of the victory. Le Vetigeur, a ship 
of superior force to his own, was sunk through the superiority of 
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liisfire; and L’AcIiilJe, which had borne down fo her assisfancr, 
M-as reduced to a conij)lete wreck; as was a lliird ship also, that 
had dared to engage in the tremendous conflict. His arm was 
shattered before the battle %vas decided; vet he would not quit the 
deck till he had given strict orders, that in no event should his flag 
be struck whilst his ship floated upon the waves. He died of his 
wounds at Portsmouth, and v,yas interred in a vault in Eastry 
Church, on the fifth of July following. 

At BET.SH.'VNCiER, formerly a seat of the Boys family, is a 
good mansion, now belonging to the Rev. Janies IMorrice; and at 
a little distance, at Upuown, in Ham Parish, is the seat of John 
Blinet Fector, Esq, son and jiarlner of the above Mr. P. Fector, 
The house has little to recommend it; but'the grounds, whirli 
have been enlarged by the present proprietor, are charmingly si¬ 
tuated, and the prospects" of the surrounding country are particu¬ 
larly fine. 

E.ASTRY was an ancient demesne of the Saxon Kings, who are 
sakl to have had a Palace here, in which, according to the chro¬ 
nicler Thorne, and Matthew of West minster, the two Cousins of 
Egbert, King of Kent, were murdered by tlie courtier I'hunor,* 
and afterwards buried in the Hall under the Royal Throne. In 
the year .979, King Ethelred granted to the Priory of Christ 
Church, “all the lands of his inheritance in Ksirea" and the 
Prior and Convent had, in sucreeding ages, liberty of f ree warren, 
and a weekly market here. In the Court Lodge, which was greatly 
altered, and partly rebuilt, about twenty years ago, by tlie Bar- 
graves, Lessees under the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury, Airli- 
bisliop Becket is stalecl to have concealed himself for eight days, 
jirevions to his taking shipping for France, in November, 11 (>4, 
when fleeing from the,well-merited indignation of Henry tlieThird. 
The Church is a spacious edifice, dedicated to St. Mary, and eon- 
eists of a nave, chancel, and aisles, with a large and strong lower 
at the west end, tie entrance to which ojiens heneatli a semicircu¬ 
lar Norman arch. The interior is clean and neat; it contains va¬ 
rious 


■* Sec under Min»ter, p. cl 
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nous sepulchral memorials for the Botelcrs, Paramors, I'u"g 3 , 
liar"iavcs, Ilarra/s, aiul other families. 

KNOWLTOiV is a small Parish, of little more than 430 acres, 
almost the whole of which is the properly of Sir Xarhorough 
D'Aeth, Bart, whose grandfather, Thomas D’Aelh, Esq. of North 
Cray, ac()uired it hy his marriage wilh Elizalielh, daiii'liler of 
Admiral Sir John Narboroiigli, who had piiichased this Manor of 
the four daughters and coheiresse# of Sir I'liomas lV\!on, Bart, 
a descendant of the Ptyton.s, of Peyton Hall, in Snlfolk. This 
gentleman, who died in idst, erected •the pie-,eiit mansion in 
Knowlton Park; hut it rvas altered, and some part of it rehnilt, 
hy Sir Thomas D'Aeth, in the reign of (tiieeii Anne. The Park, 
which includes ahoni 200 acres, is ornamented h\ many tine trees, 
particularly about thi! house. In the C.'iurcli, which is a small 

building, dedicated to St. Clement, ;ire .various ineniorkds of tlie 

• • 

Pan-'hjjs, Pfj/toin, Aarhnroiij^lif, and D’Acths, whose t'amilies 
liave possessed this estate in succession. 

f i IIOV'E, in Staple Parish, was I’ormerly the scat of the Knightly 
family of Grove, of whom Sir John Grove lies buried in St. Peter's 
Church, Sandwich. It was afterwards sold to the Li/iwhes, about 
the middle of the reign of (juecn Elizabeth, and was devised by 
the late .Sir William l.ynch, K. B. Envoy Eviraordinary to the 
Court of Turin, to his widow, wlio now resides here. Theburial- 
j)lace of the Lynches is in the Grove chancel, in ST.APLE Church, 
which contains a singular Font, the base being partly supported 
try t'lgures of dogs, silting, and having its faces sculptured with the 
symbols of the Evangeh.sis, crucifixion, Ac. 

WINGH.'VM formed part of the jiosseasions of the See of Can¬ 
terbury from the early Saxon times till the Dissolution; after which 
.It remained in the Crown, till Charles the First ‘ granted the site, 
called Winghain Court, with the demesne lands of the Manor,’ in 
trust, for the City of London, the Corporation of which directed 
them to be .sold towards the end of the reign of that King, to Sir 
William Cowper, Bart. Ilis descendant, the present Earl Cowper, 
derives one of his titles from tlii.s place; but lliougli be has many 
'Mtates in this county, be lias no residence here; Lis ancient seat of 
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RatHm; Court, in Nonington, having l>epn fiilapidalpd info a farm 
house; and liis old mansion at the Mote, in Fordwirh, taken dou n. 

During the period that Wiiigham belonged to the See of Can¬ 
terbury, the Are/ihisliojK had a residence or Palace here, in which 
Edwai<J the First was entertained bv Arrlibisliop Winelielsea; 
Edward the Second, by Archbishop Walter Reynolds; and Ed¬ 
ward the Third, with many lords and nobles, by Archbishop 
Meopham. In Henry the Third’s time, Archbishop Boniface pro¬ 
cured the privilege of a Market for this Manor, but this has been 
disused from time immfraorial. The village contains about fifty 
houses. 

WiNGHAM College was founded by Archbishop rerkham in 
the year I'JSh, for a Provost and six Secular Canons, or Prebends. 
This foundation was dissolved in the first of Edward the Sixth, 
when its annual revenue!, .were estimated at the nett value of 
I93I. 2s. Id. In the last year of the same King, it was granted, 
with the patronage of the Church, and alt tythes, to Sir Henry 
Palmer, in consideralien of the sum of 5igl. M s. 4-d. but subject 
to the payment of 20l. aiumally to the Curate. Sir Henry was 
descended from an ancient family, that bad been long seated at 
Angmcring, in Sussex, and was the second of three sons of Sir 
Edward Palmer, w’lio are stated to have been born on three suc¬ 
cessive Sundays.* He lost his life at fiuisncs, after the surrender 
of Calais in the time of Philip and Mary, and was succeeile.d by 
his son, Sir Thonias, who was Sheriff of Kent in the thirty-seventh 
of Elizabeth, and created a Baronet in 1621, only a few months 
preceding his death. He was buried in Wingham Cburcb, where 
is a monument to his memory, ami fhat of his Lady, executed by 
Nicholas Stone, the Elder, the inscription of wliich reconis that, 
for the “ sake of the Poor, they never broke up house in this ■ 
place for sixty years.” Sir James, his youngest son, Chancellor 
of the Order of the Garter, was father to Roger Palmer, the noted 
Earl of Castlema/n, husband to the Duchess of Cleveland. Sir 

Thomas 
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TlioiJias Palmer, Barf, tlie last male possessor of Wingham, of 
this family, was the person spoken of by Pojw in the following lines: 

‘ To Palmer’s bed no actress comes amiss} 

He weds the whole Personae Dramatis.' 

He died in 1723, leaving this estate, after his widow's death, to his 
natural son, Herbert Palmer, whose widow remarried to Colonel 
Co.snan, and long resided here; hat, on her death, it became 
the proiHTty and residence of the Rev, Dr. Thomas Hey, 
the eldest son of Lady Palmer by a seiionfl husband. What is 
now called the College, and formed the mansion of the Palmers, 
.'ippcars to have been the Provost’s lodge ; it stands close to the 
Church-yard. The Church, which is dedicated to St. Mary, con¬ 
tains several memoriafs of tlie Pulmtr'>, and of the Oxendens, to 
whose seat at Deane, in this Parish, the sjouth chapel belongs. 

Henky de Wenoh.-v.m, Chancellor of England, and Bishop 
of Winchester, in the time of Henry the Third, and afterwards 
Bishop of London, was a native of this Parish: he was a man of 
extraordinary abilities, and much employed in business of state.* 

DE.ANE, or Dene, was the ancient inheritance of a family sur- 
iiamcd from lliis Manor, which they held by Knight’s service of 
the .Archbishops of Canterbury. In the reign of Henry the Sixth, 
it became the proi>erty of the Oxendens, who made it their resi¬ 
dence till the death of Sir George Oxenden, Bart, in 1775. This 
gentleman much improved the grounds, and made some additions 
to the house, which is a respectable mansion of flie Elizabethan 
age, but now uninhabited. It stands in a valley amidst a dne 
grove of trees, and pushes its grounds up the bed of the vale 
towards the south. 

VoL. VII. July, I8O7. A a a a LEE, 

* “ The first writ of summons, directed to Robert Winchelsea, Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, in the twenty-third year of King Edward the 
First'* reign, that ever was sent (according to Dr. Brady, in hi* Trea¬ 
tise of English Burghs) to order the Archbishop to assemble his clergy 
together for chusing proper persons to go to Parliament, is dated from 
Ifengehum, which probably is this place.” Hurris’s Kent, p. 335,-G. 
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LEE, ill the Parish of Ickinun, has been higlily celebratcil iij 
Lori OrfonI, wlio here visited the late owner, Thomas liariott, 
Esij. by whom the house was new inodciled at a great cspeiise, 
under,♦'!ie direction of Mr. James Wyatt, of wliosc skill in (iothic 
architecture, tliis building forms one of the hupjiiest examples; 
I,.ord Orfiird has described it in the following worils. “ I'hc 
hoiHC at Lee, which was but iiiditferent before, has been, by the 
skill and art of Mr. Wyatt, admirably inijiroved in the disjiosition 
of tlie apartments: amongst them is a very beautiful Lt/jrdn/, 
finished in the most perfect style of Gothic taste. The three fronts 
of the house convey the idea of a small convent, never attempted 
to be demolished, but jiarlly tnodernized, and adapted to the ha¬ 
bitation of a gentleman’s family; and the gently spreading trees, 
and the adjoining rivulet, seem to correspoitd with it, and to Ibrm 
a site selected byiiioiiks, with a view to retirement and iiiedilatioii; 
while at the same time, no distant prospects tantalized them with 
views of opulence and busy society. In tlie house is a small but 
curious collection of pictures.” In a note to the third edition of 
his .\uecdotcs of Painting,* Ibis nobleman again recurs to this scat, 
and says, tirat “ the little Library has all the air of an .\bl>ol’> 
Study, excejit that it discovers more taste.” 

The situation of Lee is very pleasant; the Lesser Stour flows at 
the bottom of the meadows on the west; and the Park dis|iluys 
some tine trees waving oicr the undulating grounds; while its e.x- 
tremitics, by a judicious management, remain concealed, and the 
sight wanders*unconfined over the adjacent scenery. The small 
spire which crowns the dome of the Library, and the turrets of the 
entrance front, when beheld through the trees from a distant point, 
e.xcite a strong feeling’of raoiiasttc seclusion. The interior of the 
Library, as Lord Orford has iutimated, is fitted up with the greatest 
elegance; and thoogli an eye critically versed in the minutiae Of 
our ancient architecture, may discover some anomalies in the oriia- 
nients, wdieii considered in reference*to the pure style of any par¬ 
ticular era, yet Ilie effect of the whole is extremely beautiful; and 

tbe 
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file mind witil adniiMtion on the fine example of 

norknian&hip, and exalted taste, wliiiA this structure exhibits. 
The general plan is an ellipsis, formed into eight rompaitiitents by 
clustered sinifts: from these Springs the tracery of the dome, the 
centre of which admits the light that falls u)ion it from the win> 
dowsin the spire above, and is mellowed by passing through a me¬ 
dium of stained and semi-transparent glass, lii a recess at the 

% 

east end, is a kind of altar-table, over Which arc paintings of eight 
Small w liule-lengths, by Mr. John Carter, of St. George, Rich¬ 
ard the Second, Anne his Queen, a Monli, a Nnn, &c. in niches, 
w'itli vniious Iioautiful minute hgurcs above, of angels playing Od 
ditfereut musical instruments: the great taste, and exquisite exe- 
fuiioii, displayed in tliese paintings, evince the very superior knoKv- 
ledge of the artist, whose critical acquaintance with the costume 
of past ages, is exemplified by them in the most ponverful tnannes*. 
The books are of a very choice description, principally On subjeeW 
of antiquity and history: the editions themselvOs are of the mosA 
r.ire and valuable kinds. The chairs are ancienty of bkadt Cboity^ 
curiously carved. The entrance to the Library gives the idea «if W 
small onitory, or chaiftry chapel. 

The collection of paintings was principaHy fnade by the late 
Banelt’s father, who died in 17d7> Among tlMse whkih are most 
eminent, is the famous original mioiatare by ifolbekl, of AkAb Or 
Cleves, the flattering air of which led the ivay to thentarringe of 
that Princess with Henry the Eighth, and, in its coasequ^ebs,^ to 
the disgrace and death of the Lord Cromwell. Here are curioiii 
portraits also of Henry himself, by Holbein, and MaEGaBBT, 
by Mabuse, daughter to Henry ehe Sevgplh, and wttie to Jame* 
the Fourth of Scotland, la the same room with the two ktter, 'U 
a most singular and valuable picture, that \tas pureliMed by thd 
late !Mr. Barrett on tlie recomnieudation of Lord Orford, and 
which is also said to have been painted Mabuse, though more 
probably the work of a su}M!rior artist: the sobijeGt n uahnown, 
it forms nearly a square, and contaias four folMength figures, bc< 
sides* a small figure io the distance, of a lame Beggar with a scrip. 

Aa aaS The 
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The principal figure is that of an Atcbbiahop, very richly habited 
in full pontificals, with a pastoral cross of superb design, and a 
wheel, which he appears to be preparing to present to an ecclesiastic, 
who IS kneeling before him in a white habit, with his hands raised 
as in prayer. Behind is a Monk, holding a coj>v of the Holy Writ¬ 
ings, his countenance glowing with the most devout cspression: the 
fourth figure, who is arrayed in an episcopal dress, holds a rich 
crosier; his outer garment, wiiicli is fastened across his breast by 
a large jewel, being of a deep crinisou, embroidered at the edges 
with figures of saints in ^mali compartments. The scene is in the 
open air, and in the back ground is represented a conventual 
building. 

in the Drawing-Room, which contains the principal pictures, arc 
large and beautiful whole-lengths of the Lady Carlisle, second 
wife to Hey, Earl of Garlislg, celebrated by Waller, and other 
writers, and accused by Lord Clarendon of informing Pyin of the 
King’s intention to seize the five obnoxious Members; and the 
Duchess of Kichmond, most probably the daughter of Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham, and wife of James, third Duke of Rich¬ 
mond, who died in March, lC55 : both these are by Vandyck: 
that of Lady Carlisle has been engraved by P. a Gunst, and is 
mentioned by Lord Orford as having been purchased, by the lute 
Mr, Barrett, from the collection of Mr. West, ’after the death of 
the latter. The otlier portraits are those of Charles thf. Se- 

(V 

coNO, and hi? Queen, the Duchess of Cleveland, Nell 
Gwynn, Madam la Valliere, by Gascar, and Charles 
THE First, a half-length by Vandyck. Among the best of the 
other pictures in this rotjim is a View of St. Marc’s Place, from the 
water, and its companion, by Caliavari; the Shepherd’s Oflering, 
by Carlo Maratti; ,Landscape and Figures, an evening scene, on 
copper, very fine, by Claude Lorraine; Landscape with Cattle, 
Beighem; Interior of a Church, P. Neffs; Bacchanalian Nymphs 
and Satyrs, Jordaens of Antwerp; Virgiu and Child, Murillo; an 
Incantation, on copper, Elsheimer; Landscape, Gas. Poussin; an 
Old Woman reading by Candlelight, Schalkeu; Salutation, Lhca 

Giordano; 
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Giordano; the Virgin, Our Savionr, and St. Joseph, Ludo. Car¬ 
racci ; Virgin and Child encircled with Flowers, Rottenhamer and 
Breughel; Herodias’s Daughter, with the Head of St. J<4in Bap¬ 
tist, very fine, Carlo Dolci; Port of Antwerp, Seb. Franks; Win¬ 
ter Scene in Holland, Ad. Vandervelde; Storm at Sea, Monamy; 

St. Cecilia, Pietra da Cortona; and Landscape with Figures, Gas. 
Poussin. ^ 

In the Dining-Parlour is a fine picture of the Duke and 
Duchess of York, by Sir Peter Lely; Queen Mary, by 
Wissiiig; its companion, QuEEN Anne, by Sir Peter Lely; and 
Charles Stewart, the last Duke of Richmond, the husband of 
the fair Stuart mentioned in Grammont’s Memoirs. In this room, 
also, arc several faniBy portraits, the principal of which are those 
of Sir Paul Barrett; and the late Mr. Barrett, when a ** 
boy, ill a Vandyck dress, by Hudson.* 'On the landing-place is a 
very good plaister bust, colored in imitation of bronze, of Mr, 
James Wyatt, the Architect of Lee: the likeness is excellent. 
Among tlie other pictures in this house, is a portrait of Dr. Bus¬ 
by, the celebrated Master of Westminster School; and a large 
piece, containing three-quarter lengths of Admiral Sir George 
Rooke, and bis Lady. In the Strawberry Closet, which is a 
small room, very elegantly fitted up in the Gothic taste, with a 
ceiling of rich tracery, is a portrait of Lord Orford, copied 
from Ecliard by Stuart, in 1787. 

The name of this seat was anckntly written Tjeghf and it belonged 
to a family which assumed their surname from their residence here, 
and one of whom is thought to be commemorated by ah ancient 
tomb in the north wall of Ickllam Chu3::!i. After having several 
intermediate owners, this estate was alienated by the Southlands 
to Sir Paul Barrett, Knt. Serjeant at Law in the time of Charles 
the Second. His great grandson, the late Thomas Barrett, Esq. 
dying in 1803, bequeathed it to his nephew, Hiomas Barrett 
Brydges, Ensign in the first regiment of foot-gmlrds, eldest son of 
S. E. Brydges, Esq. of Denton. 
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HOWLETTS, ill the ParMi of Bekesbourue, W 3 » formerly a 
seat of the Hales family, aD<l was purchased of Sir Philip Hales, 
by Isaac Baugli^ Esq. ao East Indian, who rebuilt the mansion, 
and in ^799 sold it, witli 300 acres of laud, to Cbolmeley Deriiig, 
Esq. the present owner, second sou of the late Sir Edward Deriiig, 
Bart. The house is a not unhandsome building, having a portico 
of the Doric order in front. The surrounding scenery is very pic¬ 
turesque. 

BEKESBOURNE was so named from the family of Belic, and 
its wtuation on the Lesser Stour. In the re^u of Henry thc'l'liird, 
as appears from the Tcrfa de Nevil, William de Beke held this 
Manor in grand serjeantiy, by the service of ‘ finding one ship fur 
the King whenever he passed the seas, and p:'eseiitiiig to him thiec 
iparks.’ In the reign of Henry the Sixth, it was alienated to Arch¬ 
bishop Chicbelcy, and ceTlaiit .trustees, who conveyed it to the 
Priory of Christ Church, to which it belongeid at the Dissolution, 
It was then granted to Thomas Colepeper, Esq. the Elder, of 
Bedghuiy, who, about three years afterwards, exchanged it tor 
the Manor of Btshopsbourne, and other premises, with Archbishop 
Cranmer, and it now forms part of tlie possessions of the See of 
Canterbury. The Priors of Christ Church had a pleasant house 
and chapel here, which, after tlw Dissolution, were converted into 
a Ptflnce by Archbishop Cranmer, who enlarged the buildings; 
and further additions were intended hy Archbishop Parker, but 
were not executed through bis death. During the Civil Wars, 
this Palace was pillaged, and almost dilapidated, by the Pailia- 
nteutary fanatics; but on the Restoration, the remaining ofhccs 
were fitted up as a dwcUingi this was much altered a few years 
ago, and tlie gateway, which had on it the arms of Cranmer, and 
tlie date 1332, was tljon pulled down. Bekesbouruc is a member ‘ 
of the town and port of Hastings, in Sussex. 

PATRICKSBOURNE, at the timeof the Domc.sday Survey, 
formed part of estates of the Bishop of Baieux; but shortly 
after the disgrace of that ambitious prclati', it seems to have been 
separated into the two moieties, afterwards know n liy ihe appella¬ 
tions of/'crncitsioanze Morton, mduPatricksbourm: (/tcyna/. Tlio 
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former was Iicid by Margery dfe Bourtie, who carried it in mar¬ 
riage to John dc PratcHis, or de Pratis, who, about Hjcyear J2 0, 
gave it lo his newly-erected Priory of Beaulieu, in Norinaijrly; and 
a Cell of Augustine Canons, subordinate to that foundation, was 
established here. In the first of Henry the Fourth,* the then in¬ 
mates had license from tlie King to alienate it to the Priory of the 
same order at Merton, in Surrey^ and as parcel of the estates of 
that house, it was granted, after the Dissolution, to Sir Thomas 
Chesney, "K. G. of Shurland, Who thns became possessed of the 
whole Manor, the moiety, called Patrkhsboume Cheyney, having 
descended to him front Sir Alexander de Cheyney, to w'hom it 
hafi been given by Sir William de Say, in the reign of Henry the 
Third. Henry, aftefwards Lord Chejmey, sold it to Sir Thomas 
Herbert; and, alter passing through several intermediate pos- ‘ 
sessors, it was purchased, about* the'v'ear 1704, of the Brtims, 
hvJohuTaylor, Esq. who had been previously settled atBlFRONS, 
a seat near Patricksbourne Church; and from him it has descended 
to Edward Taylor, Esq. M. P. the present owner. The great unde of 
this "entlenian was the celebrated Dr. Brook Taylor, author of a 
Treatise on Lineal Perspective, who died in 1'731: his brother, Co¬ 
lonel Herbert Taylor, is now Prirate Secretary to the King, and 
was ivrcviously Private Secretary and Aid de Camp to the Duke of 
York. Bifrons was so called from a honse with a double front, 
(built by the Burgraves, of whom was the vVell-kiiovvu Doan Bar- 
grave,) which was taken down about thirty years ago, by (he Rev. 
E. Tajlor, wlio erected the present mansion, a respectable bride 
structure, nearly on the same site. The .situation is somewhat low, 
hut the grounds are beautiful. 

Patricksbourne Church, which is dedicated to St. Mary, is a 
small fabric, consisting of a nave and chancal, with a square tower, 
surmounted by a spire on the south side, and a small diapt-l ad- 
* A a a a 4 .joining 

* Tanner. '* The Church of Patricksbourne had been appropriated 
to this Priory from the year 121)8. '1 hree Canons were to reside for the 
better performance of all parochial duties; and if the proilts increased, 
inpre Canons were to be sent and kept here; as C'artul. Arthiepisc.” 
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joiuing to it, opening into tlie nave. That this edifice was built 
in the Norman times, is unquestionable; though some alterations 
have been made at subsequent periods. It is probably of nearly 
the sanfS date as the Church at Barfreslun, if an inference may be 
drawn from a correspondence of characler in the doorways, and a 
similarity of form in its principal east window; in this, however, 
the dividing rays are not terminated by regal heads. Tlie princi¬ 
pal CDtrauce, which opens from the tower on the south side, is 
most highly enricljed with sculpture, great i)art of which is in fine 
preservation; though the'subjects in the space immediately abo\e 
the door, appear to have been intentionally mutilated: a small por¬ 
tion of the outer range of sculpture on each side, is also hidden 
from view by two enormous brick buttresses, which have been 
built as supports to the tower. This eutiance is Ibrmed by a ic- 
cessed semicircular arch, Ktr r4her range of arches, each rising 
above the other, and sustained upon imposts, resting on the wall, 
and on circular columns. All the capitals are sculptured with varied 
foliage, the stems of which, in one instance, proceed from the 
mouth of a human head. Every range of stones forming the face 
of the arch, displays a distinct character of ornament, and almost 
every stone is sculptured differently. Wyverns, winged monsters-, 
and animals, birds, human heads in various positions, encircled 
by foliage, and. foliage of divers kinds, are all combined in the 
embellishments of this entrance: the space above the transom con¬ 
tains two ranges, of stones, tlie uppermost sculptured with a repre¬ 
sentation of God the Father in the centre, with angels at the sides; 
and the lowermost with dragons, a dog couebant, foliage, &ic. 
Over the outer moulding^of the ar^h, the work is carried up pyra- 
midically, having in the centre a semicircular arched niche, con¬ 
taining a mutilated figpre of the Lamb. In the side of the tower, • 
at some distance above this, but more modern, is a square stone 
framing, tbe centre of which has thei twelve hours in relief. A 
smaller Norman doorway, now disused, has ope^d into the chan¬ 
cel, and displays a series of ornamental rooulduigs, partly springing 
from a slender column on each side, having large capitals, sculj)- 
tured with foliage: above is a broken statue, probably of the Virgin. 

The 
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The nave is separated from the chancel by a large smlcircular arch: 
a similar arch, rising from square piers, with capitals, 1 aviiig the 
billet ornament, forms the communication betw^n the chancel and 
chapel; the latter, w'hich is appropriated to the owners of rhe Ma¬ 
nor, is neatly fitted up as a pew; and in the window are two small 
paintings on glass; one of tlmm of the Crucifixion, and the other, 
of the Woman washing Christ’s feet. This Church contains seve¬ 
ral memorials of the Taylor and Dcnne families; and in the Church¬ 
yard, in the space between the buttresses of the chapel, is the 
tomb of Maky Taylor, eldest daughter of Jn|m Taylor, Esq. 
who died in March, 1771, •« her ninety-first year, and whose 
character is thus commemorated; probably, by I.ady Young: 

• 

Beneath this marble rests the mortal part 
Of her who once delighted every heart: 

How good she was, and" what tier virtues were. 

Her guardian angels can alone declare : 

The friend that now this little tribute pays. 

Too exquisitely feels to speak her praise : 

Y'et would’st thou know the pious life she spent. 

How many from her hands receiv'd content, 

How many breasts, that poverty had chill'd. 

Her charity with peace, with rapture till’d, 

'fhe village nigh shall gratify thy < ars, 

And tell thee, some with words, but most with tears. 

HIGHAM, a small scat in this Parish, in thc< villa style, is now 
the property of Janies Hallet, Esq. who piire.ha.scd it, about tlio 
year 1781, of Mr. Geoghagan, svhosc witii svas a coheiress of the 
Rev. Dr. J. Corbet, who ha^d obtaiiwl it by his inariiage with 
Elizabeth, sister to Sir Hesvib Ancher, whose fahiily bad possessed 
this estate from the l^ie of Henry the Eiglitb. The house occu¬ 
pies a very pleasant and commanding situaiion. 

NACKINGTON liOWSE is a'villa'belonging to Richard Millcs, 
Esq. who formerly represented the City of Canterbury in three 
Parliaiiieiits, and whose father purcliased this estate about the 
year 1730. HEPPIMGTON, another seat in Nackington Parish, 
is the properly of Henry Godfrey Fausset, Esq. whose grand¬ 
father 
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fattier acquired it by marriage w/fh the ficires* of Henry (Godfrey, 
Esq. and afterwards rrliHilt the nianston, whic!i ispieasiiiitly situated, 
«id eei^tands some fine views. The Rev. Bryan Fansset, father 
«f tliefiresent owner, formed a ciuiotts coilection of Roman Anti- 
^nitie.r, which sfill remains here. 

BRIDGE is a sniaU village, sitirated on the Dover road, and 
crossed by the Lesser Stour, over which a stone Bridge was built 
here some years ago, by tlie contributions of the neigbburing gen¬ 
try. In the fitne of Charles the First, this Manor was purchased 
by Sir Arnold Braems, k'nt. whose ancestors were opulent mer¬ 
chants at Dover, but were originally liotn Flanders, and one of 
whom erected the mansion, which is now the old Custom House 
in that port. 'I'lie rage of building seems ttr have been inherited 
by Sir ArnoUl, who pnih vi down the ancient Court-lodge at Bridge, 
and “ upon the iuiindalioi” of that ancient fabiic,” says Pliilipott, 
erected that niagniticeiit pile which obliges the eyes of the |)assen- 
ger both to admiration and delight, and which, like a pha'iiix, 
seems to have arose more glorious out of its ruins.”* The cxpeii.se 
of erecting this house was so considerable, that the heirs of \S alter 
Braems, Esq. son of the builder, found it necessary to disjiose of 
Ihe whole estate about the year \ 70 i, to John Taylor, Esq. of 
Biff oils, who soon afterwards pulled down the greatest part of the 
mansion, leaving only one wing standing, which was lately the re¬ 
sidence of Lady Yates, but is still, with the Manor, the jiroperty 
of the Taylors. The Church, which is dedicated to St. Peter, dis¬ 
plays - several remains of Normair%rcbheclure, particularly in the 
west doorway, and in another entrance which has been on the 
muth side. Inclosed in tbe north wall of the chancel, is a singular 
figure of a man, Tiabited in a large gown wifb great sleeves, but 
lor whom intended is unknown. Above this^ an ancient piere of 
sculpture, divided into two ranges of compartnients by an inscribed 
fillet: the subjects in the upiier range aVe too much mutilated to 
be clearly made outr, tho.se of the lower range exhibit, first, ‘ the 
Augei of the Lord exi>elling Adam and Eve from Paradise, with 

the 
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the words Just ilia Dei on a label over thoir beads; second, ‘Adam 
and Eve on cucb side of the Forbidden Tree, with the Devil climb¬ 
ing U)) it in shape of a cormorant;’ third, ‘ Cain’s Oflering/ fourth, 

‘ Abel’s Ortering,’ distinguished as accepted by llie flaineJ which 
rise behind; and fifth, ‘Cain slaying his Brother.” Near this i# 
a jiainting of HoBEKT Bargrave, Gent. obt. lO'-iy, »!. CO, 
by Cor. Jansen. 

On ascending Barham Downs from the low village of Bridge, 
the first scat that occurs on the right is BOURNE PLACE, for 
a long period the proprly and residence* of the Auchers, Baronets, 
who became extinct in the male line in 1726. In the Normaa 
limes it was possessed by a family surnained De Bourne, orBiirnes, 
from whom, about the reign of Edward the Third, it passed byan 
beirc.ss to John de Shelving, and his daughter and heiress conveyed * 
it in niiirriage to Sir Edmund de HauV* Ilis descendant. Sir Wil¬ 
liam limit, who was Sheriff of Kent in the sixteenth and twenty- 
ninth of IJenry the Eighth, left two daughters, coheiresses, Eliza¬ 
beth, the eldest of whom, was married to Thomas Colepeper, 
Esq. of Bedgbury, who, in her right, became possessed of this 
estate; and having also acquired the Manor of BISHOi’SBOURNE 
by exchange with .\iehbi>bop Crannier, he soon afterwards sold 
the whole to Sir Anthony Ancher, of Ollerden, who.'e family de¬ 
rived their dc.scent f rom Eail Aucher, first Earl and DuKe of Kent, 
1'he Rev, John Charles BeiKinghiim, who is now’owner of these 
cstate-s is great grandson to Elizabeth, .sister and coheiress to 
Sir Hew it Aucher, the last Baronet of his limiily, who died un¬ 
man led. I he house, whh h is a large and res|:ectable edifice, was 
built about a ccntuiy ago, during llu^niinoiily of Sir Hewit, iii 
place of the ancient and more venerable mansion, which had for 
* ages stood here. It stands in a valley, vvjthout nuich beauty of 
grounds, which are for the most part bare’, especially in tiont 
towaids the north-east, vvXere a bleak hill rises to the Dow’iis. Iii 
Bisliopsbourne C/iurch lies the famous Rich 4iUi> Hooker, au¬ 
thor of the ‘Ecclesiastical Polity,’ who dicti Rector of this Parish 
in 1000: his niomuneni, which is in ll;e chauccl, exhibits his bust, 
iu a square cap and gown. 


In 
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Ill the same valley, towards the south-east, is CHARLTON 
PLACE, a small seat, belonging to lloliert Foote, Esq, whose 
grandfather, the Rev. F. IL Foote, purchased it in 17(>5. Here 
was birn, about 17G7 , Captain Edward JAjMes Footk, a 
gallant and well-known officer of the Navy, uncle to the present 
possessor. Tlye house is surrounded by fine trees; and the grounds 
are noted for their uncommon verdure, even in tiines of drought. 

Further on is the Church and Manor of KINtiSTON: the lat¬ 
ter formed part of the Barony of Fulbert dc Dover, and afterwards 
came to the Lords Badlesmerc. Having passed through several 
intermediate owners, it was purchased, in the time of Charles the 
First, by the (Hbbonx; and it now belongs to S. E. Brydges, Esq. 
of Denton. Near the village is a small Villa, belonging to Ed- 
'-win H. Sandjs, Esq. a lawyer, viho is descended from the celebra¬ 
ted Sir Edwin Sandys, of Northlwurne, the author of Europa: Spe¬ 
culum, In this Parish, but on the opposite side of Barham Downs, 
is ILEDEN, the scat of Thomas Watkinson Payler, Esq. whose 
ancestor, Thomas Turner, Esq. purchased it about the year ItiSp. 
The present Rector of Kingston is the Rev. Cooper Willyains, well 
known for his ‘Account of the Campaign in the 'West Indies’ in 
179 1, and ‘Voyage up the .Mediterranean’ in 1803. These work.s 
contain many interesting particulars of the occurrences of the last 
war; of which Mr. Willyams’s sjiirit of adventure, and love of the 
naval profession, to which his father and grandfather belonged, 
had engaged him, to be an eye witness. His grandfather was of a 
Cornish family. 

At EVINtiTON, in the Parish of Elmsted, have long been 
seated the Baronet faniLLy of Houeyvvood, who have large es¬ 
tates in these parts. The present owner. Sir Courtney Honey- 
wood, is not yet of age; his father died in April, 1800'. 'Fhe 
house is mean and old, and the groumls confined. 

“ Near Eching Strert, a little lo“lhe southward of the vil¬ 
lage of Lirainge, L a spring, or well, called Lim Welt, which 
runs from thence soulhwani below N'ew'ington, towards the sea: 
and on the ojiposite or north side of that street, rises another sjiring, 
which takes a directly contrary course, running through the valley 
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ijorthnani towards North Limiiigc, w^cfc it is joined by two 
spritigs, which rise in Liminge village, at a small distance north¬ 
east from the Church, gusliing out of tlie rock at a very small 
space from each other: the lowermost, which is called St. Ead~ 
hurt’s Welt, never fails in its water. These unite«l springs, in tire 
summer time, seldom flow further than Ottinge, about one mile 
from their rise; yet they occasionally burst forth, even in the midst 
of summer, and form the streaq^ called the Nailhourne ; and, 
with a great gust and rapidity of waters, flow on to a place called 
Jirompton’s Pot, vrhich is a large deep^pond, a little above Wig- 
inorc, having a spring likewise of its own, which hardly ever over¬ 
flows its bounds, excepting at those times, when, congenial with 
the others, it bursts forth with a rapidity of water, about three 
miles and a half northward from Limiiigc, and having, jointly 
with those springs, overflowerl its bounds, takes its course on by* 
Uurliani into the head of tlie Little SI^ur, at Bishopsbonriic.”* 

At ACIvISE is the seat of the Papillons, of whom 'riioinas Pa- 
piilon, a merchant of eminence in London in the time of Charks 
the Second, bought this estate in the year ib'b’O. Thomas Papil 
Ion, Esfj. the present possessor, has expended considerable sum j 
in improving the house, and in 0 )iening the groumls, which were 
formerly innch inclosed, to many pleasing views of hill and r alley. 
The Church stands almost close to the mansion on the iior:L 
side. 

In the Parish of, SwiagyieW is .S’P. JDllN’S^amcienlly a Pke- 
CEPTOiiY of Knights Templars, founded previously to the year 
liy)0, but. by whom is unknown. .Viter the suppn ssion of that 
order, it came to the Knights 6f Malta, whose arms, and other 
insignia, still remain carved ii\ stone •!) fri>nt of the present farm¬ 
house, which is a remnant of the ancient building. At the Disso¬ 
lution, the annual revenues of this foundation were estimated at 
the nett value of 87l. 3s. 3{d. Soon afterwards, Henry tlie Eighth 
granted it to Sir Aiilhoiiy Aucher, by the description of the ‘ late 
Monastery of Swynlicld and he, in the fil'tlitif Edward the Sixth, 
conveyed it to Sir Henry Palmer, of Wingiuini. It now belongs to 
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Sain'iel Egerfrtn Brj’dges, E^q. who purchased if, in the year 17‘)C, 
oflhe Rev. Dr. Thomas Hey, son of the lale Lady Palmer. What 
remains of the ancient Preceptory of (he Knights Templars, ainl 
their successors, the Knights Hospitallers, is now a farm-house: 
the eastern and oldest part was the Chapel; and the east wall still 
exhibits three very early laiice windows, with the same number of 
small circular ones above them. In the western part, which has 
been altered into a different styje, though probably not less than 
three centuries ago, are two apartments, with ffre-places, similarly 
ornamented, the stone-worjf of which displays sculptures of shield?, 
charged with an anchor, and with the cross of the Kniglits of Mal¬ 
ta: tlie same arms appear on a brick chimney on the south side of 
the building, together with the cross of St. George: the remains 
of foundations to a considerable extent, may be traced in different 
*i>arts of the farm-yard. That King John really resigned his crown 
to the Ix'gatp, Pandulpli, in "the house of Knights Templars at this 
place, has been already mentioned as a very probable supposition ;• 
for thong!) some authors have affirmed, that the resignation was 
made at Dover, and others at Ewell,t it does not iippear, from 
any know'n records, that there was any P)'eceptory of the above 
order in this part of the country, excepting at Swi'ngficld; and 
that this establishment was a splendid one, and therefore the more 
likely to become the scene of John’s hniniliation, the remains of 
the hnildings afford evidence, as well as the grounds forming ‘ the 
Park' which isrfromiected with this estate, and, under its ancient ajv 
proprialion, incluifcd about 200 acres.J Swingfield Church, which 

is 


* See under Dovel', p. 1001. 

•f Tlic House of Templars at Ewell (see page 1071) could has'C been 
nothing more th.an a Grange, or farm, .and as such, was undoubtedly 
connected with the Preceptory St. John^at Swingfield; from this 
circumstance has originated the mistake of those who have concluded 
£w'ell to have been th€’ theatre of the Pope’s triumph over King John. 

J It may be noticed as a curious fact, that this Park was formerly an 
estate of the celibraicd Algernon Sidney, and that tt is now held under 
a mortgage which he sulfered to be foiccloscd. 
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(lodicatt'd to St. Peter, consists only o?a nave and cliancel, with 
a si|uarc tower, liavutg a beacon turret at the west end. lii the 
MUilh porch is a very ancient colfiii lid, sculptured witli a cross 
fleury; the interior has nothing remarkable: lire ‘ancient taire 
monument,’ mentioned by \Veever,* ‘ whereon is the portfaitore 
ot' an armed knight crosse-legged’, is not now to he t'ound. This 
I’lirish gave name to an ancient family, of wliom Robeet db 
Sw INFIELD, who was Bishop of llerd'ord, and died in 13l6', 
was born here. 

At the village of NEWINGTON, according to Dr. Gale, ia 
his edition of the Itinerary of Antoninus, Roman coins have iieeu 
dug up: and in this Parish also, at Milkty Doivn, three human 
skeletons have been found, with remains of necklaces conJi>osedl 
of glass, coral, and* oilier beads, of various colors, sizes, and 
shapes.f This Manor was anciently held by Hugh de Monttort; • 
hut is now tlie jiroperty of James Dlake Brockman, Esq. of 
BEAOHBOllOUGH, a descendant by the female line, from 
Henry Brockniaii, Gent, who piwcliascd this estate in tlie time of 
(Jueen Elizabetli, and whose great-grandson, Sir William, wa* 
Shcrift' of Kent in the eighteenth of Charles tlie First, and iiigldy 
distinguished himsidf in the del’cnceof Maidstoiic, against General 
Fairfax, in the year 16'18. Tiie house is situated among most 
roimtnlic grounds, with conical hilLs rising in froiit, clotlied with 
a smooth slieep pasture: on one of the hills isan octagon summer¬ 
house, commaiidiiig a very extensive view over llic adjoining coun¬ 
try, and of tli^ coast of France across the ChuniuJ. Blackwose, 
or Canons Court, in Newington, derived its laller name from a 
Cell of Premonstralemian Canon.""/ which h-.ul been I'oimded here, 
and made subordinate to the Priory ^f that order at lAivcnden, 
in Buckinghamshire. Tlie revcnuc.s of this foundation proving 
iusiifticient to su])port its inmates, it was afterwards attached to 
the Abbey of St. Badigund, and became a Grange to tliat es- 
'.ablishiueut. 

FOLKESTONE, 
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The L.lPrs Populi of the Romans, the Folcestane of the 
Saxon'', and the Fulchestan of the Donwsday Bottk, is situated on 
irregular gniund near the sea; the Church, which occupies the 
most exalted spot, standing directly on the cliff, while the other 
parts of the town are principally built on the acclivity of the hill. 
“ The tovvne sliore,” says LelAnd, “ be al lykeliod, is mervelusly 
sore wasled with the violence of the se; yn so much, that there 
they say that one paroclft* chyrch of Our Lady, and another of 
St. Paule, ys dene destroyed and etin by tlie se.” This account 
is in some degree corroborated by the Domesday Book, which men¬ 
tions five churches in Folkstone, besides th’-ee others, that were 
within the hundred. “ Hard upon the shore,” continues Leland, 
“ ys a place cawlcd the-(Jn-vid yarde, the which on the one side 
ys dyked, and ther yn be great ruiues of a soiemne old Nunnery, 
yu the walles whereofe yn divers places apere great and long Briton 
brikes.—The Caste! yard hath been a place of great burial, yu so 
much as wher the se hath woren on the banke, bones apere half 
stykyng owt. The Paroche Chyrch ys thereby, made also of sum 
newer worke of an Abbey: ther is St. Eanswide buried; and a 
late therby was a visage of a Priory.—Lord Clynlon is Lorde of the 
townc of I'olkcstane; and this Lord Clyulon's grandfather had 
there of a poore man, a boole almost I'ul of antiquities of pure 
gold and silver? '" According to Hasted, Koman coins have also 
lieen found here: and Lambard agrees with Leland in his account 
of great bricks, ‘ the markes of Bryttish building,’ being in his 
time to be seen in some broken.walls; though scarcely a doubt 
can be cnteilaiued, but that the Briton bricks were what are now, 
and wfith greater correctness, called Roman tiles. 

At the time of the Domesday Survey, Folkestone was held by 
William de Archis, of the Bishop of Ba’cux; but as early as lOp-'i, 
it waa the property of Nigcll de Mundevillc, and accounted an Ho¬ 
nour. His daughter, and sole surviving heir, was given in mar¬ 
riage 


• Leland’s Itinerary, Vol. VIl. p. 140. Third Edit. 
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rej u an ancient toinb, with buttresses at the skies, and a range 
•f trefoils in o}>en>work beneath the lower mouldings of the arch: 
in com}>artmciits itt front is a row of small mutilated figures; and 
upon the tomb lies Sik effigies of a knight in armour, with his 
head resting on a helmet, and his feet on a lion. This is also 
greatly defaced, and all the finer parts of the sculpture are clogged 
up with whitewash, as are the otlier ornamental figures: the per¬ 
son whom it is intended to record, is not known. Against the 
cast wall of the south aisle is a curious altar monument, of varie¬ 
gated marble, in memoiy of the Hetdsons, once Lords of this 
Manor, which exhibits under circular arched recesses, the figures 
of two knights kneeling on cushions, with tbeic hands raised in the 
attitude of prayer. Among the other memorials is one for the 
Rev. William Langhokne, Curate of Folkestone, who died 
in February, 1772, at the age of fiftyVnie, and whose epitaph,. 
written by his brother, the poet, is as foftows: 

In life belov’d, in death for ever dear, 

O friend, O brother, take this parting tear! 

If life has left me aught that asks a sigh, 

*'ns but like thee to live, like thee to die. 

John LAKCuoaNE, D. O. 

Of Langliorae's life be this memorial given. 

Whose race was virtue, and whose goal was Heav'n j 
Not through the selfish, drear, unfriendly rc^d 
AVhich ancient moralists and sophists trod. 

But in an active sphere of Christian love. 

He mov'd himself, and wiil^ mankind to mos'C. 

Lnthusiaits* confidence, or sceptiits' fear. 

Affected not his equable career; 

With evangelic eloquence he warm’d, • 

With reason won us, and with meekness charm’d i 
Shew’d in his life, his converse, and his pray'r. 

The friend’s attachment, and the pastor’s oare: 

Oft would he, in the mines of ancient lore. 

Historic truth and moral truth explore; 

Yet was his aim to dissipate the night 
Of Pagan doubts by Revelation's light; 

• BbbbS •nie 
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The Chrittian't tteedjr plan to recommend} 

Just in its source, and happy in its end. 

I'Kos to his dock, whom here he left behind. 

Thus to his neighbours, who were aUAnankind, 

He gave example to pursue with zeal 
His Saviour’s steps to everlasting weal; 

And in the moment of expiring breath. 

To give a rest of endlessijoy in death. 

William Langhorne assisted bis brother in the Publication of ‘ 
tarch’s Linesand was the? author of‘Job,' a poem; and also of 
‘ a Poetical Paraphrase on some Part of the Book of Isaiah.’ A 
brass plate, in the opavement of the nave, records the name and 
^ character of Joan, wife of Tliomas Harvey, and mother to the 
celebrated Dr. Harvey, who died in her fiftieth year, in Novem¬ 
ber, 1605 . A flat stone^"ili the north able, is inscribed in memo¬ 
ry of Charles Erskine, eighth Earl of Kelly, a Captain in the 
Fifeshire light dragoons, who died at Folkestone in October, 179!K 
at tlie age of thirty-five. At a short dbtaiice from the Church is 
a Battery of four guns. 

Folkestone is a member of the Cinque Ports, and as such enjoys 
peculiar privileges. It b a corporaiioD by prescription, and is 
governed by a Mayor, twelve Jurats, and twenty-four Common- 
Couiicilmcn, with a Recorder, Chamberlain, Town-Clerk, and 
other ofliceK. ■•.'Die mayoralty seal is engraven with the figure of 
St. Eanswith, hf-r head encircled by a coronet; in one band a pas¬ 
toral cross; and in the other, ten fisli, on a half hook. The mar¬ 
ket, svliich was first granted h]^ King John, is hut little frequented. 
'The Market^House has bean new'built at the expeiuse of the F-arl 
of Radnor, and displays his arras, with numerous qiiarterings. 
The .streets are mostly narrow, and ill-huilt; hut some improve¬ 
ments have been lately made under an Act of Parliament obtained 
in 1796 . 

When the survey of maritime places in thb county was made in 
the eighth of Queen Elizabeth, Folkestone routained 120 inhabited 
houses, with 120 men, of whom seventy were employed in fishing; 
dig vessels and boats belonging to them, lieing tweuty-iive. The 

present 
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present num}>er of honses is about 4J0, and the inhabitants 2000: 
the latter are principally supported by the fishery, and other ma¬ 
ritime employments. The.fish broi^ht in here, are generally re¬ 
garded as of a superior kind: they chiefly consist of mackerel, her¬ 
rings, soles, whitings, conger eels, plaice, scate, &c. The har¬ 
bour is small, and is principally preserved by means of jetties, 
which were formerly kept in repair by voluntary contributions; but 
the sums thus collected being found insufiicient, an Act was ob¬ 
tained, in 1766 , to enable the mfaabitaots to support the repairs 
by a small duty on every chaldron of coals brought Into the town. 
The construction of a new harbour is, however, iu coDtem)fiation, 
and an Act has been passed for tbe purpose during the present 
session of Pariianidbt. Here is an establishment of the customs, 
belonging to the out-|iort of Dover, under the superintendence of 
a Supervisor, Surveyor, and other officers. 

A Free-School was founded in this town, in the year l674, by 
Sir Eliab Harvey, for twenty poor children; and a small school- 
house was erected with part of a bequest of 2001. made by Dr. 
William Harvey. Some smaller donations for tlie relief of the 
poor, have also been made by others. The Baptists, Quakers, 
and Methodists, have each a meeting-house here. The clifis com¬ 
mand a very fine view of the sea, and French coast; the Heights 
of Boulogne extending themselves almost directly opposite to Folk- 
stone, Tbe clifis in this vicinity, and along tbe.coast towards 
Hythe and Lymne, are chiefly of a coarse sauchstone, lying on a 
substratum of clay. 

Dr. W'illiam Harvey, tbik far-famed discoverer of the cir¬ 
culation of the blood, was born in«thistown in the year 1578, 
and having been taught the rudiments of education at the gram¬ 
mar-school at Canterbury, was removed to Gonville and Cains 
College, Cambridge, where he studied piiyric about five years, 
and afterwards travelled through France and Germany, to Padua 
in Italy, then the most famous seminary for piRysicians in Eurojie. 
Returning to England about the year l602, he became an eminent 
practitioner both in physic and surgery, and pursuing his studies 
with great zeal, he discovered, says Wood, “ the wonderful secret 
of the blood’s circular motion, by which the anatomical part of 

BbbbS 
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physic seemed then to be rising towards the zenith of perfection.”* 
This was about l6l5, at which period he was ap|>ointed Lecturer 
of Anatomy and Surgery in the College of Physicians, and he first 
communicated his discovery in a course of lectures there read in 
the following year. His fame being thus established, he became, 
in succession, Physician both to James the First and Charles tlie 
First; and, through his faithful adherence to the Royal cause, lie 
was elected Warden of Merton College, Oxford, in 1645. After 
the overthrow of the King’s afiairs, he settled in London, where, 
in 1651 , he published his curious work, ‘ Exercitaliones de gene- 
ratione animalivtn;’ &c. Three years afterwards, he was chosen 
President of the College of Physicrans, to which he had been a 
great benefactor, having built therein the Library and Museum, 
'which still go by his name: in 1656 , having no issue, he settled 
his paternal estate in Kent on *1116 College, and died on the thir¬ 
tieth of June in the ensuing year.f 

John Philipott, Somerset Herald, and author of the Villarc 
Cantianum, was another native of this town; though but few |>ar- 
ticulars are known of him, otherwise than that he suffered in the 
cause of Charles the First, and was for a short tune imprisoned 
in London, about the year 1644. He possessed a good knowledge 
of antiquities; and, besides the above work, he wrote a ‘ Catalogue 
of the Chancellors of England, &c. and, ‘ Additions to Camden's 
Remains concealing Britain.’ He bore the same arms) as Sir John 
Philipot, some time Lord Mayor of London, who had been knight¬ 
ed by Richard the Second, for his conduct in the iusiirrection 
headed by Wat Tyler; and had.afterwards a coat of augmentation 
granted to his paternal arms, for bis bravery in attacking and van¬ 
quishing the pirate, John Mercer, who had greatly infested the 

narrow 

* Athenx Oxon. Voi< Ii> fqlio, p. (i. fasti. 

+ From a younger brother of Or. Harvey, are descended the Har¬ 
veys of Chigwell, in Essex, of whom the present Admiral, Sir Eliah 
Harvey, K. B. is Member of Parliament for the County of Essex. 

J Viz. Sable, a bend, ermine; with the addition of gules, a plain cross 
between four swotds, argent, pomeiled, Or. It was the augmentation 
coat, alone, that was borne by Piiilipott. 
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narrow seas. He died in November 1^45, and was buried within 
tlie precincts of St. Bennet, near Paul's Wharf, in London. 

About a mile and a half from Folkestone northwards, on the 
summit of a high hill, is an ancient Camp, comprehending nearly 
two acres, and assuming an elliptical form, according to the nature 
of the ground. The north and west sides, where the acclivity 
is most accessible, are defended with a triple ditch: on the south¬ 
east side, the ditch is single, the Went being very steep: the east 
side has a double dilcli.* Lainbard says, that upon the steep 
down or hill called Casti.£ within Folkestone Parish, “ but 
sumnhat neater to Hytlie tliau Sandgate is, tliere are yet extant 
to the eie, the ruii^ed walks of an auiicieiit Fortification, which 
for the height Uieaeof might serve for a watch towre to espie the. 
ciiiniie, and for the compasse it might bee a sufiicieut receptack 
for the inhabitants of tins Ca^ie. .This, as 1 conjecture, began 
to be neglected, after that ineeter places for that purpose were 
budded at Saltwood and Folkstoiie, on eciie side of it: many of 
the country people have beard the foundation tiiereof ascribed to 
King lLthelb«rt, tiie first godly King of this sbyrc. 't 

Within a mile and ahalf west from Folkestone, is the small bath¬ 
ing village of S.'VNOGATF, .which has wholly grown up within 
the last sixteen or seventeen years, and is now much frequented by 
those who w ish quiet and relitemeut, A Castle, in a similar style 
to those of Deal and Walnier, was erected here by Henry the 
Eighth, about the year lo39. most probably ou the site of a more 
ancient one, if Hasted be correct, who says, “ there appears to 
have been a Castle here jii f^hard the Second's reign; for that 
Prince, in his twenty-second year, djfecled his writ to the Captain 
of his ‘ Castle of Sandgate,’ fo adtnlt his kinsman, Henry dc 
Lancaster, Duke of Hereford, with his faqiily, horses, &c. to tar¬ 
ty there for six weeks to refresh hiinsjelL”^ This Castle has been 

P b b b F greatly 

• Hasted's Kent, Vol. III. 
f Peramb. of Kent, p. 171. Edit. 1506. 

J Hist, of Kent, Vol. Vllt p. 18‘/, 
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greatly altered within tiro last two or three years; and a large 
Martel/o Tower built up in the centre, to contbioe with other Mar- 
telio Towers erected on the neighbouring hills, to defend this part 
of the «?oast. During the American war, several frigates were 
built at Saiidgate, by a Mr. Wilson, who is now living here. The 
houses stand partly in the Parish of Folkestone, and partly in tliat 
of Cheriton; through which situation, the former are within the 
jurisdiction of tlie Cinque Ports, and the latter of the county. At 
Shorn Cliffe, on the hill above Sandgate, but in the Purbh 
of Cheriton, has been a 'summer Camp tor several successive 
years; and an extensive range of Barracks has been recently built 
there. 

Immediately under Sliorn Clifle, and within half a mile from 
Sandgate, commences the new Military Canal, which has 
recently been cut to impede'the psogress of an enemy, in the event 
of a landing being effected ujron this shore. It extends from this 
Parish, in nearly a straight direction along the coast, tilt it passes 
Hythe, when it crosses the Romney road, and following the course 
of the hills, which skirt the extensive flat forming llomney and 
Walland Marshes, terminates at Clifle End, in Sussex; a distance of 
about twenty-three miles. Its breadth is about thirty yards, and 
its depth six; with a raised bank to shelter the soldiery, and ena¬ 
ble them to oppose the foe with better advantage. In addition to 
this, a long ratjgeof Mabtello Towebs has been built on the 
sea-beach, at irregular distances, but generally within about half 
Or three quarters of a mile from each other. They are all con¬ 
structed of brick, and extend fritpi the vicinity of East Were Biiy 
to hear Dymchurch. The largest, Vhich is not yet finished, is at 
Burniarsh, near the commencement of Dymchurch wall, and is so 
contrived as to contain many others within it. Their form is cir¬ 
cular, the walls being of vast thickness, and tlie roofs bomb proof. 
Two or more guns arc mounted upon eafh, on a revolving frame, 
so as to enable them to be |)ointcd every way, while the men who 
work them are completely secured from danger by a high para[)et. The 
entrance into each is by a narrow opening, at a considerable height 
from the ground, by means of a ladder, which is afterwards drawn up, 

and 
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and the aperture effectually closed from within. The lower i)art con¬ 
tains the ammunition and provisions, which are lodged in apartments 
that, like the roof, are bomb proof. The utility of these toners 
against an invading enemy must be very great, as they are So calcu¬ 
lated, that a small number of men may defend each for a very consi¬ 
derable time against any force that may be brought to the attack. 

HYTIIE, OR IIITHE, 

f 

Signifying, in Saxon, a Port or Haven, “ hath bene,” says 
Leland, “ a very great towne yn lenght, and couteyned iiii parodies, 
that now be dene destroied; that is to say, St. Nicolas paroche, 
Our Lady paroche,’St. Michael’s paroclie, and our Lady of IVest- 
hiihe, which is with yn lesse than half a niylc of Lyinne Hilic; an3 
yt may be well supposed, that after tiie Haven ol' Lymne, and the 
great old towne llu-r fayie.d, that Hjthe straighte tlicrby encresed, 
and was yn price. Finally, to cownt fro Westhyve to the place 
wlier the substans of the towne ys now, ys ii good niyles yn length 
al along on the shore to the wliich the se ram ful sunityine; but 
now, by bankingc of woose, and great casting up of sbyngel, the 
sc ys suiulyine a quarter, sumfynic half a niyle fro tiic old shore. 
Ill the fynie of Kyng Edward the 2, there were Ininicd by casuelte 
xviii score liouses and mo, and sfrayl f’olowed great jiesfilcns, and 
thes ii thinges ininishecl the tow'ne, 'riiere, reinyyiie yet the ruines 
of the Cliyrches and Cliyrcli yardes. It cvidt'iitly apcieth, that 
wlier the parocli Chircli is now, was sumfyine a fayr Abbey; in 
the quire be fayre and many p^is of marlile, and under the quier 
a very fair vautc, also a faire^ld done of stone, by the wliich the 
religius folks cam yn at inyiliiight. In tUfe top of the chircli yard 
is a fayr spring, ami therby mines of liowsft of otbee of the Abbey; 
and not far of w as an hospital of a gentiiman infected with lepre. 
'I'he Castel of Snlttiood is not past halfe a myle of; and at this day 
Hythe is bat a Chapel perteiuing to Saltwood paroch. The Ha- 
vyn is a prety rode, and lietli meatly strayt for passage owt of 
Bulcyn: yt crokelh yn so by the shore along, and is so hakked 

fro 
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fro tlie inii^'ii se with casting of sliinggil, that smaul sliippes inaj 
com up a larg myle toward Folkestan as yn a sure gut.''* 

That Ilythc was anciently of far greater importance as a niari* 
time to\t 11 than at present, is demonstrated hy its being one of ihe- 
principal Cinque Ports; and the quota funiLsheti by it towarils the 
general armament, was five ships, with twenty-one men and a boy to 
each. In the year 103b’, as appears by the Decent Scriptures, it was 
given, with the Manor of Saltwo'od, to Christ Cliurcb, Canterbury; 
and at the time of the Domesday Survey, w as considered as ap¬ 
purtenant to Saltwood, which is described as having belonging to 
it “ 225 burgesses in the borow’h of Hedtt.” About the era of 
the Dissolution, Archbishop Craniner exchanged Saltwood, and 
‘ the Bailewickof llylhe,’ with Henry the Eighth; and it continued 
jn the Crown fill the sevcntcenfli of EUzal>eth, who incorporated 
the inliabitanis by tlie sf)le*<y^’ th^ Mayor, Jurats, and Commonal¬ 
ty, of Uie Town and Port of Ilythc; and also granted “ to the 
^layor and his successors, “ all that her Bailewiek of Hyihe, toge¬ 
ther with other premises here, to hold by the yearly lee-farni of 
3l. and they arc so held by tlie Corporation at this time.’’f The 
first return of ‘ Burons’ to Parliameiit from this Port, was in the 
forty-second of the reign of Edward the Thirrl. The right of elec¬ 
tion is vested in the Mayor, Jurats, Coninion-Counril, and Pree- 
meu: the iminher of voters is about J80; of whom scarcely more 
than thirty are resident in tlic town. 

Besides the pijogressive decay which Hytbe underwent through 
the gradual filling up of the haven, it was greatly reduced by con- 
flagratbn and pestilence. “ In t^je begining of the reigne of King 
Henrie the fourth,” says Lambard,V‘ Uiis townc was grievously af¬ 
flicted, in so much a# (be^des the fprie of the pestilence, whiefl 
raged al over) there wpre in one day, two iiundrelfi of the houses 
consumed by flame, and five of their shiivs, with one Imudrclh 
men, drouned at the sea; by which li«rt the inhabitants were so 
wounded, tliut th<iy began to devise bow they might abandon the 
{dace, and builde them a tuwne else where. Whereupon they had 

resolved 
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resolved also, had not the* King, by liis liberal charter, which I 
have seene under his scale, released unto them, for five turiies 
next following, (uiikssc the greater necessity should in the mean 
time coinjtell him to require it,) their service of five ships, of one 
hundretli men, and of five garsons, which they ouglit of dutie, 
and at their own cliurge, without the lielp of any olh(?r member, 
to finde him by the space of fifteene daies together.”* At the 
time of the maritime survey, in the reign of Elizabeth, there were 
1 C2 inhabited houses in Hythc; ami persons ‘ lacking habitation,’ 
ten: its shipping consisted of ‘ seventeen traivellors, of five tuns; 
seven slioters, of fifteen tuns; three crayers, of thirty tuns; and 
four crayers, of forty tuns.' Since this survey, the haven has been 
wholly lost, and the sea beach is now nearly three quarters of a 
mile from tbe town. Acconling to the returns under the Act of 
1800, the number of honves in H^tlie, or St. Leonard's Parish, 
was 217; lliat of inhabitants, lad.r; of whom O'ip were males, 
and 716' females. The houses are chiefly situated in one long street, 
running parallel with the sea; but having two or three lesser ones 
branching off at right angles. Near the middle of the principal 
street, is the Court-Hall, and Market-place, w hich has been lately 
rebuilt; and in one of the streets leading towards the beacli, on 
the opposite side, is a small Theatre. 

The Church is dedicated to St. Leonard, and oempies a very 
elevated situation on the acclivity of the hill town. It is 

built in the form of a cros.s, with a tower at the'west end, and ap¬ 
pears to have had originally another tower, rising above the roo^ 
from the intersection of the and transept. The west tower, 
with the south end of the transept, was.rebuilt between the year# 
J748 and 17ol, at which time the whole cliurcij underwent a 
general rejiair. The exterior of the north transept diplays the up¬ 
per part of a Norman doorway, now filled up, having several semi¬ 
circular mouldings, among which is a line of indented zigzag, with 
fleurs (le lis below: the lower part of this entraTice is totally coneeal-r 
fd, through the ground having been raised several feet since the 

fii4 
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first erection of this fabric. The east wall is strengthened by three 
very large graduated buttresses, through which a passage was for¬ 
merly continued, but has been closed of late years, from some pre¬ 
sumed weakness in the superstructure. The nave is separated 
from the aisles by three pointed arches, and a similar formed arch 
opens into each end of the transept; a Norman arch, with a billet 
moulding, crosses the south aisle^. Tlie chancel, which rises from 
the nave by a double flight of steps, beneath a very lofty pointed 
arch, having plain mouldings, resting on slender columns, is very 
spacious: the architecture, from its light and elegant appearance, 
.evinces it to have beenerected either in the time of Henry the Third, 
or early in the reign of Edward the First. It opens to its aisles hy 
two lol'ty pointed arches, rising from clustered shafts, and orna¬ 
mented with mouldings of projecting qnatrefoils, heads, fa\ettos, 
&c. Above the arches, on flie south side, are parts of an elegant 
trifoi-ium, which seems to have been continued to the nortli side, 
but is now walled tip. The east end has three high pointed lance 
windows, with deep jambs; and in front, omamcnled mouldings 
as above, rising from clusters of light shafts. Near the altar, on 
the south side, but partly concealed by the wainscotting, arc four 
beautiful Slone Scots, with trefoil heads, and a range of' circles 
and quatrefoils above them. The east end of the south aisle has 
been a chantry chapel, and the piscina and aliiierie are yet rcniaiii- 
iiig: over the Fm/ which now stands here, is a high octagonal co¬ 
vering of wood, finishing pyramidically, with a cro.ss at top. The 
windows are nearly in the same style as those of the chancel; 
those of the north aisle are less ciVhellished. The south end of the 
transept contains several monuments of, and is appropriated to, 
the Deedes family, of whom Julius Deedes represented this Borough 
in the time of diaries 'ihc Second. The length of the Church is 
about forty-five yards; the breadth of the nave is eighteen: the 
whole inferior is neatly fitted up, and lias a veiy striking and im¬ 
pressive appearance? 

Beneath the chancel, but built at the same period, is a large 
Crj/pt or Vault, the entrance to which is on the south side; and 
originally another doorway opened into it from the church-yard on 
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the north side, but this is now completely choaked up to the very 
crown of the arch. In this vault is ati immense (luaiitity of human 
sculls and bones, which form a pile about twenty-eight feet tong, 
and between seven and eight feet high. Thes*? are truditiou'ally said 
to be the remains of an invading army, which was discoiulited 
upon fliis shore many years ago; yet the fact, though probable, 
does not appear to be corroborated by any historical testimony; 
and it is u curious circumstance, that Lclund, wlio was so reniarka- 
bly minute in his observations, docs not make any mention of these 
bones, tlK>ngh lie jrarlicularly notices the “ fayr vante heniath the 
fpiier.” In many of tlic sculls are large clefts, as if made with a 
hatlle-ase. 'file Church yard coimuaads a fine view of the Sea, 
and cc.ist of France. 

In this Parish arc two flosviTALs, or Ahns-honses, of an aiP- 
cienl foundation ; the one called St. •John".-., the other St. Burt/to- 
'onu '.ti'.r. Tlie former was founded for Lepers previously to the 
year 13 36', but at what particular era is unknown: the other was 
built by Bishop Hamo Noulk, surnained De Jh/thc, from his 
having been born in this town; and his deed of foundation, which 
is printed in the Regutrum R(ijren.sc, des< nhcs it as ‘ erected on the 
spot whcie he and his ancestors lirst had llieir origin.* The num¬ 
ber of poor j»ersoiis, ot'bolh sexes, now maintained on these foun¬ 
dations, is commonly sixteen, of wiiich ten belong to St. Bartho¬ 
lomew’s. __ 

A spring of good water rises in llythe Churel.-yard; and across 
each end of the town Hows a small stream; the one des. ending 
from Saltwood, an<l the other toiining the boundary between this 
Parish mid that of Newington.’^ Be.sidcs the Martello Towers that 
Lave been recently erected along lhi.s coast, there are several small 
Forts on the beach iu this vicinity, wbich^were built shortly after 

the 


fti Wlisrton's Angli.-! Sacra is the Life of Bishop Hamo, written by 
his Cliaplain, William de Dene ; and in that liis brothers are called by the 
name of Moblc. The aiiccuorof the /.c Noblc.s was a Northern Knight. 
The family seemed to have divided themselves, and to have spread 
over the north, and into the cast and west parts of the Kingdom. For 
•ome account of Hamo de llythe, sec under Bochesic', pp. ti37, t'50. 
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tlie commencement of (he last war. On tlje heights irnmediatel 3 ! 
above Hythe, are extensile ranges of Barracks for infantiy', erect¬ 
ed since (he iieginniiig of the present century; and near these arc 
numerotft inud-walled cottages, erected for tlie wives ami families 
of the soldiers. Other Barracks, of a temporary kind, are within 
the town itself. 

About one mile north-west from Hytiie stands SAI.TWOOD 
CASTLE, the original foundalion of which has been attributed to 
the Romans, though probably on insutficieiit autliorily. Kilburm; 
says, tliat it was erected 6y Oesc, son of Hengisf; and Grose 
states, that, “ on examining these ruins, every stone of them evi¬ 
dently appears to have been laid by the Normans.” This last as¬ 
sertion is not only rlisproved by historical authorities, but is de- 
rfonstrativcly erroneous; as the principal buildings now standing 
are of a much later dale, aitdin a different style of architecture- 
lingo de Moiitforl, who possessed this Manor at the time of the 
Domesday Survey, is said to have repaired the Castle; yet, as it 
is not mentioned in the Domesday Book, though the Church itself 
is mentioned, which coinpai-atively must have been of much Ics- 
importance, the probability is, that the Castle was not then built; 
and therefore, that if Hugo de Montfort had any concern in the 
buildings Iiere, he must himself have l>een the founder. Hasted 
states, that it was rebuilt hy Henry de Essex, Baron of Ralegiv 
and Standard-Brarer to Henry the Second in right of inheritance, 
who held it of (he Archbishop of Canterbury; yet his authority for 
tliis assertion does not apjiear. “ Henry de Essex,” says Philipott, 
from Matthciv Paris, “ having, in a light skirmish against the 
Welsh in Flintshire, not only,cast ^ ay his courage, hut his stand¬ 
ard also, was appealed of High Treason, (by Robert de Montfort,) 
and, in a legal duel, or< combat, was vanquished by bis challenger, 
(but bis life being preserved by the clemency of tlie King,) and 
being possessed with regret and sliaine, \;ontracted from this de¬ 
feat, shrouded hiinsa;If in a cloister, (at Reading,) atid put on a 
monk’s cowl, forteitiiig a good patrimony and livelihood, which 
escheated to Henry the Second. But Thomas Becket acquainting 
tlie King, that this Manor belonged to bis Church and See, that 
o Prince 
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Prince being beyond the seas, dirocicd a writ to King Henry, iiik 
*on, fyr restitution ;* * * § yet, in regard of new emergent contests be- 
f^Veeii the King and timt insolent Prelate, it was not restored unto 
the Church ufitii the time of Richard the Second.”t • 

Though, from what has been said, it is evident, that the exact 
era of the foundation of this Castle is extremely questionable, it is 
e(iually clear, that it must have heen built before the contumacy 
of Hecket obliged the King to exetl his authority against (hat am¬ 
bitious Prelate, and it was this fortress that the conspirators against 
Beckt t’s life made their point of remlcAous iminodiately previou* 
to his ussassinalion.J Philipott mistook in asserting that Saltwood 
was retained by the Crown till the time of Richard the Second; 
for King John, in liiy first ycar,§ restored it to the See of Cantcr- 
bniy, to be held of him in cupitc ; and it afterwards became an* 
occiisional residence, or Palace, tlie,.\rchbishoj>s, till the period 
ot the Dissolution. Edward the Second, as appears by the Patent 
Roll', referred to by Hasted, was lodged here in the mouth of 
June, in his nineteenth year. 

An libisliop Courtenay, who was piomoted to the Sec of Canter¬ 
bury ill the tifth of Richard the Second, expended great sums in 
the building of this Castle, to which ho annexed a Park, and made 
it his usird place of residence. His aims are still remaining over 
the principal entrance, on tuo shields, viz. three torteaux, with a 
label of three poinl.s; and the sami! anus impaled with those of 

th* 

* .Vcv'uf/.v ijiiod Thoiiui.< Cunt. Cin'icuiiu^- ptu'nn meciiin fecit ad co- 
'unfiitini n cum. ct idco priccip.u tf/i, i.i ipse, ci amnes mi, pacem 
halcant, ct /uciut/.i ci hahcrc, tt suis, uvnes rex sua.'i, bene, in puce, 
et lunfrijicc, sicnl luibncrunt tribus /itensilms, untetjuam erirent eJn- 
gf/'u: ficuin's'p/c uiiiir coram rtihix, de nitiif>r/!ms et antiqiiioribus 
militibiis, dc l/onorc dc •Sultv.nod, ct e nnm liiramentojuciutis inquiri, 
quid ihi huhetur de fcodo .-ii chicpiscoputiis Cunt, et quod recoguttuin 
J'uerit etse deftodo ipslus, IpsifacUUk lud/ere. Fi^lrte.' 

Lambard’a I’eramb. p. 180. 

Vjllarc Cai'f.anum, p. CnB, ^ See under Canterbury, p. T'>1. 


§ cj'js an. N. 59. Tan. Mon. p. 
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the See of Canterhiiry, In the thirty-first of Henry the Eighth, 
Archbiiihop Cranmer exchanged tiiis Castle, Park, and Manor, 
with the King; and in the first of Queen Mary, tliey were finally 
granlerl from the Crown to Edward Fvties, Lord Clinton, soon af¬ 
ter Mliich the Park a|>|H’ars to have been thrown ojicn; and the 
Manor and Castle have since passed thiougli various families, by 
j»nrr.liase and otherwise, to William Deedes, Esq. of Sandliug, 
w!io obtained it in exchange *'rom Sir Brook Bridges, Bart, of 
Goodiiesloii. 

The site of thi> Castle was well chosen. The walls encircle an 
extensive area, of an elliptical form, surrounded hy a very broad 
and deep moat, partly natural, and partly artificial. The entrance 
into the first court was by a gateway, now in ruins, detiended by a 
portcullis; the outer walls were strengthened by several circular 
and square towers, all of wjiicli are dilapidated, hi this court are 
several barns, &c. built out of the ruins, this estate being now 
tenanted as a farm. The Keep, or Gatc-honse, which seems to 
have been almost wholly rebniit by Archbishop Courtenay, is a no¬ 
ble pile, having two lofty round towers in front, flanking the en¬ 
trance, over which, on the summit of the building, arc machicola¬ 
tions. The entrance hall has heen continued through to the back 
front, which opened into the inner court, but is now divided into 
two apartments by firc-placcs and chimneys. Tlic front division is 
vaulted, and strongly groined: the ribs, wliich tiiverge from co¬ 
lumns, liavii)g‘t)ciagoi)al 'bases, with over-banging caps, concen¬ 
trate in open circles at Ih.e intersections. The principal ornament 
is the Tudor Uose, which was probably put up on some subsequent 
addition being made to Courtenay’s work, hi each of the round 
towers is an hexagonal canierated' chamber, the ribs of which die 
into the walls at their angles, as the vaulting paniieiiing does into 
the perjieudicular of the walls: above thorn arc other chainliers. 
The deep grooves tor a portcullis arc still in good repair within 
this entrance. Some of the up|>cr chambers, now made into 
lodging rooms, Ike. for the farmer’s men, arc spacious. The 
summit of tlie roof coinmaiids a most extensive view, to which the 
white clilis of Boulogne, and tlie intermediate spac e of water, con- 

j .sUuiily 
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staiilly auiniafecl by shipping, gives a strong interest. Tiie walls of 
the inner court are polygonal, but approach, in their general form, 
to a circle. On the southern side of the area are the ruins of the 
Chapel, and several other buildings: the former has been a, large 
and handsome structure, probably of the lime of Henry the Third ; 
the roof is entirely destroyed ; the windows exhibit some singular 
poruliaritie' in (heir architecture. The walls of this court, like the 
outer walls, are defended bv toweiss at dilferent distances: near 
the midille of the area is an ancient Well, neatly sfeined. 

fa ljwoo d ('/lurch has been erected at .alistanl })enods, but the 
greater part is of the lime of Kdward the Third. It is dedicated 
to St. Peter and St. Paul, and consists of a niixe, chancel, and 
north aisle, with a loner at the west end. 'J'he south door-way 
disj)lays remains of Norman workm-.iiiship; and the inner entrance 
from the tower. x\hieh is now |)arlly sloj)peil up, is also Norman, 
and exhihi's .some singular xaritities in its oniuaiental zigzags, and 
imiiosts. A very large pointed arch divides the nave from the 
chancel, having on each side a corbel for a statue, sculptured into 
a full-sized liumaii liead. In the chancel is a piscina, having a 
trefoil-beaded tinial rising from small corbels, that on the sinister 
side being a female bead, and that on the dexter side a re¬ 
gal one. The cast window is divided by mtdlions into four lights, 
with ramifications above, in which are some remains of figuri's in 
stained glass. In tiie pavement is a large slab, which has been in¬ 
laid with a male lignre in Brass under a canopy; afti'powdered 
with stars and lions in alternate succession. On another stone is a 
Brass half length of ‘ Juhannes Verieu,’ a Rector of Saiidlierst, 
but xvitbout dale.* In the north aisle, whicli was erected about 
the time of Henry the Fourth, or Fifth, by Margaret, wife of 
Sir William Brockliill, Lord of the Manor of Bkockkili, in 
tliLs Parish, where his family were seated in tlie reign of Edward 
llie First, is a slab inlaid with five Brasses of Thomas Bkock- 
itiLi,, Esq. who died in 1437, an»l lii» wife: the former is repre¬ 
sented in complete armour; and the latter iu tlie dress of the 

VoL. Vll. Aug. ISO". C c c c times. 

* In the chancel is a curious and ancient Chest of oak, two feet high, 
and seven feet tliree iiuhes long. It has two lids, secured by four 

lock;. 
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times. The daughter and heiress of this genlleman inariicd 
Richard Sellyug, by wliose graud-datightor the c.state of itrockliili 
was conveyed in marriage to the Tourmi/s in tlie year 14<)S. whose 
descen/laiits still possess it. Some remains ol' tlie aiirient maii'ioii 
of the Brockhills still exist in the present Munor-honsr, at a Utile 
distance from the Church, towards the south-west. 

About lialf a mile rroni Saltwood, towards tlic west, is SAND- 
LING, the new seat of Witliam Deedes, Esq. who lias luiilt lic.'e a 
large mansion, under the direclion of IJonomi, on a hill which com¬ 
mands fine views of tlie sc«, ami yet looks tlown on its own dni.nes.'ic. 
consisting of wooded vallics, and recluse rural scenery, possessing 
many beauties. 

POSTLING C/i urch, though a building without a single altrac- 
tioii, has obtained an enlarged degree of celebrity among antiqua¬ 
ries, from a small stone, ifbout six inches square, w itli a “ Latin in¬ 
scription in old characters,” mentioned by Bishop Kennet, in his I’a- 
rocbial Antiquities, to have been affixed against the north wall of the 
chancel, “ telling the time when the Church was dedicated to the 
Virgin .Mary.”* This inscription, which was in Saxon letters, has 
been engraved in Pegge’s Sylloge of Ancient Inscriptions; but the 
original is not now to be found in any part of the Church. The 
Rev. Dr. B.tsii. Kknnf.t, younger brother of Bishop White 
Keniief, was born in the vicar<tge-bou.se in this Parish, in October, 
his father being the then incumbent. He was educated at 
Corpus ChrRti‘College, Oxford, where he greatly distinguished 
himself by his rajiid advance in the knowledge of classical litera¬ 
ture ; and at the age of twenty-two he published his ‘ Hamx An- 
lifjua Notitin.’ In the year I7?j, be was appointed Cluqilain to 
the English Factory at Leghorn, which being a new establishment, 
occasioned him to become obnoxious to the Papal See; and though 

he 

iocks : the front is carved into five campariments of elaborate tr.icery, 
vvi;h elegant sub-divisions, with an outer compartment at each end, on 
which are sculptured animals as supporters. The spandrils are orna¬ 
mented with a kind of rosette; and at the bottom is a sort of wavy fu- 
hage, of a running pattern. 


Pur. Antiq, p. 6VU. 
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lie exercised liis functions with much euuiioii, he was with difficultv 
preserved (Vonr tlie n.uchinatioii.s of the Romanists, till, by the in¬ 
terference of his Court, the Grand Duke was iuduecd to exleiid 
to him an efiicieiit protection. In l/l-t. the bad stale of hifhealth 
obhijed him to refiirii to England ; but without any lasting advan 
•age; and he died before the expiration of the same year. Bc.sides 
several conipositioii-s of his own, he mafle translations of some 
cuiinent authors, among whom was PufTendorf on the Law of Na- 
^ire and Nations. Ills ‘ I.ives and Characters of the Ancient 
(r>ertrt*t)els,’ ))ub!ished in 1(».97, in one \olume, octavo, is still in 
considenible repute. 

At Ll.MINtiE, a Ni’NNERY was founded by Ethelburga, 
daiiKhter to King Ethelberl; hut this being destroyed by the 
Danes, the .M;mor was given to the Priory of ChrLst Church, to“ 
which it continued attached till the reign of Henry the Eighth, 
when it was exchanged by .Archbishop Craiimcr, and has since, 
passed through various families, by purchase and otherwise, to the 
llev. Ralph Price, who is "also A'icar of this Parish. The Church, 
which stands on high ground, is dcdicateil to St. Mary and St. 
Eadhurgh, and consists of a nave, chancel, and north aisle, with 
a large tower at the west end, over the entrance to which are the 
iirms of the See of Ctnilerhurv, im[)uliiig those of Archbishop 
W'arham, in wiiosi* time this tower was rebuilt. The nave is o)>cu 
to the tiisle by throe elegant obtuse arches, rising from piers, with 
a colutnn on each side. In a window of the chancel is an Episco¬ 
pal head, in slained glass; and at the oast end of the north aisle 
are the arms of Archbishop Bourchier, impaled with tho.se of the 
Sec of Canterhnry. 

In the valley c.xtcnding through Liminge towards Elham, is a 
very large Barruiv, on which arc several troes growing, tlie whole 
forming a eoiispieuous object from the high grounds. 

I’Lll.AM, a disused market-town, was formerly of some con¬ 
sideration. Philipoll says, “ though now tbe*niagDificenl struc¬ 
tures, which ill elder timc.s wore here, be dismantled, and have 
only left a mass of deplored rubbish to direct us where they stood, 
yet ill Domesday Book, it is wrilten, that the Eaxl of Ewe, a Nor- 

C c c c 2 man, 



man, and near in alliance (n flie Conqueror, lield it. and lett the 
reputation of an Ilonmir unto it, as tlie reputation pt the aid 
pranled at the making of the Black I’riuce a Knight, in the t»eii> 
fietli oi' Edward the Third, doth warrant.'' The grant of the mar¬ 
ket was made in the Ihirfv-fil'th of Heiirv the Third, at the instance 
of I’riiicc Edivimf, who then ownecl the Matior, and who after¬ 
wards alienated it to .ArrhhLshop Boniface. This Prelate granted 
it to Roger de Ixvboume, in st hose family it continued till the 
death of Juliana, the rirli Infanta of Kent, wlto, though thrice. * 
mturried, had no is!.iie; *aiul her jwssessions escheating-cs-1’* 
Crown, this Manor was afterwards vested in feofTecs, in tru.st, by 
Richard the Second, towards the cndownieiit of St. Stephen’s 
Chapel, at Westminster. It is now the pro|iert\ of Sir Henry Ox- 
'enden, Bart, of Broome. Elhiini Pari-, tin; mention of which oo 
in records of tlic tune of H.'nrv t)io Third, is now overgrown with 
wood,* 

Elliain Church is a large bnililing, dedicated to .St. Mary, con¬ 
sisting of a nave, aisle'^, and chancel, with a massive embattled 
tower, crowned with a small spirrr at the west end. The nave, 
which is divided from the aisles by {wintwl arches, rising from 
piers, with very plain architraves, opens to the chancel by a very 
large pointed arch. The cast window has l>een very large and 
handsome, tliough it is now curtailed of its original projrortions. 

The ancient limber roof still forms the covering of the nave and 
aisles. 

At SIBTOX, in Lmiinge I’arisli, William Hollywood, Esq. 
uncle to the present Baronet, and M. I*, for the County, has a 
small scat, winch he erected out <Vl' a fann-hoiise. 

MOUNT MORPiIS, in the Parish of Monk's Horton, became 
much known from its having been I'or many years tlic seat and re¬ 
tirement of the late Lord Uokehy. The House was built about a 
century ago, by Thomas Morris, Esc}. a descendant from a family 
who v.cre seated were in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Tlie 

eldest 


• This also is the case with several other ancient Parks in this part of 
Kent, as Lyminge Park, Swingliekl Park, Trendley Park, A-c. 
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< ldo.st <!au"i!t(>r ;iii(! heiress of tliis gentleman, married Robert 
Drake, J'vj. Ranister at l.a'v, and Recorder of Caiubridge; and 
their daii'.’ii'ei. named Rii<;:'.betli, married Mattliew Robinson,’' 

(' e e c d then 

*■ 'I'iiv '/'I' f K' 4 '.eij'.', in ami i.f ih'iion, in Kent, 

■et ih'.KmVh livni f,c Ih .bertsuns, Bar^ uC .Str'.avan in beniland, 
v',;ni;; e. muv pos^-e-.o d \\ (\'!, A'C^ander ff herl.--‘on. in wh-ini arc 
' ‘.a e. a ! p. ne. a';he Barony ' 1 'Mi o .v in. \\ liiLni. a yongt-r 
N'. :■ h'. -1 ; i, p arnn aiy i'v ea; "ppria'-.-n o' t!ie loatl of 

Am '1 ri I, 11 I ri' .i C. u;, ;! 1 ! :,ry it.n It IS said 

li' ; 'I, I'l ' .1 , ■■ 1.1 :;it i.i''.-li !],s praridson, \\ 1 !- 

■ •, Ov ' K-.ti-!),. uii'ch a.id been ttit seat 

1 i.i hi * 111 ii n i.iiK' till 1";., ..!i,u died in Iti!.;. IJis 

•i l.a m,,. b. , {ii.r,’■ lrin,u,.i .'.''t) near J.eedf-', in the 

•'■li I'luM e, .'m It.,,, <■ 'ill* luur ... n-. Wiiiiani, the 

' i.i 1. •■ .. M. , I'amh.i! hi 1 Ilf ti.c i.ii'. I'.'iii ii. o! hi.l.siii.i, eieatej 

B a .'i hi .. . Atiii.ii a ' T . on I'.i.i.'f di .ah, ir i ~t' I, t: e Ba- 

'< ' li i.' . I .iViii!' .. loiioi:..! ii i.ii.it' .1.. iHilio to the Iv ■'iinsuii* 

■ I Ii ’ 1. ; . S' I.roIlaUi R 11, l !) lit I hoiucis, oi li.ohebv, 

e. o .1 sfii .1...’.s ..pp.i.i, 1 v.f 1,1 I IMn-.ii i: 1 ... it-i.( tia i in t; e 
ii.. . the > 11 -I .old. i. I, 1 li 1 e i..,!, and a liitn sap- 

p 'til'll lusii'iii: .n. i\m,' ; .11; : ii d. i.iin .ii io:'.', and he 

.ml n; i i • o ■. I [ s i ni*.‘ .n, 1 a r, ■! W t ■' ' a',;. 'i . in ^ oi i sinie, 

■■..I'; VO,Hi... it It .1 ... n .iiiil lien, M.od., .,,, .,tt;..,,o,i >‘iri tl 

'I'.i.a .1. Ki 111 . 1 le V. 1 ; .einnii ..: i, m ■[ .i . peiidie.'.t spn;:, 

...1 vei, .'n.v p, .rts , i!.,,,. i,.-:n .1 in im . n,,;., n •*_i'- m.h , h-v ne- 

‘.'11 11. ’.viol to .Illy 1 1 e.it a. . , 1 (■ 1 t..v . .Me .1!'.. . I i.oe w, r d, l.'Ut 
. I, .it: i ineiv vm ii rt i eoi 1 d. lie : 111 tier o! aclub 

• np.. V d 1 .1 liie 111",1 in; s nil . ..1 .'-t , . no..!. 'ine 'iio; ,te .vli..iic 

I'l e ..s a s.H ieiv, .i:.- '1 . is e\n n*te. I. ' ■ . , 11 > niton, 

v". lie n eonl.aiiis Mh.di ii : i.jiin s ot lin' 1, 10: ;ier.so,,s, i...!ne of 

Im !1 are s.lid not f... < 'la.l 1 ..e'.i'l'en. : Kl sbl'd, !',* t-i ■'lilliiiy; D.i'nl, 
'..11 I’l.iti.iii I’ainli r; \\h 1. lion, tin !...odsi.ipe I'.iinto: N ei ii.i , .,i:d B.a- 
ron, llie Kngriniis; Ki iU, f'm Inij i.iver of liroand'; (.hlihs, and 
I h..mas, the .Artlinens; (i..i;p',, B: ;d,.iii,ih, Iluvsse*', I l.midt.ui. and 
Mr. Robinsiii hiinself, v.I.e-e I’.iinii, ..le snli i,i po -tssion ihi: piitlire. 
Mr. K. «as extremely fond ot eo-i p.iny, tsl.i.,l! ii.,a..;vd .nn ;o spend 
die latter part of his hie in Loedon, lone Ins nioinn 0 dioe, and les 
evenino londiifted his d.<\s evem !y tl e .ly.e e.t ei.ynt I. in, o.t 

\\ ilK il 
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then a Fellow Commoner at Cambridge, who, about tlie year 
1/23, became ])Oi>sessod of this estate in right of his wife, 

Mattliew, 

which point he diic! in 177 S. Not mnnv men lutvc expciit-nced a iiioie 
prosperous life. lie survived to see most ot his numerous f.innly rich 
and respectable ; and some of them very Ingldy cistinpni.hed for what 
is far above riciiCo.—lor learning and genius. t)f nine surviving ciiildren, 
four of them became not a little remarkable for their talents, 'riioims, 
the second son, was a rising llairistet, whose n.ime is well known to s . 
law'yers by his ‘ Traitise on llic Luii (])' (idvolLind he u'ed ii, ilie 
midst of his career, of an aceidental iiiness, in 1717 , let. thiity-threc. 
Sarah, the wiie of Cieurge Ix'wis Scott, I'istj was eminent for her iiu - 
rary lalents, and various wriiings, partnulai i', lu "- ‘ J./J'f y'/)\liilirj;iu 
she died in 171 , 0 . <.)f Elizabeth, tiie wid .w of Kdwarsi .M.'iii.igu, !>>]. 

of Sanulcford, in IJeiRshire. (grandson of ihe first Karl nl Naiulwnh.) it 
would sum almost superfluous to say any thing ; yet, .vs tiie iliusiiious 
inhabitants of a place are the greatest ornarnenls of f'pograpliy, it su'uld 
be throwing away a gem e( too great value, to pass ovti Mrs. .Mon- 
1 At. l’s name like lh.al of a common person. Her ‘ /.'.v.vei/ on ,Sh<!l,(- 
ijieait ’ forms so biilliant a rciitrast to the tedious and impcriinent com¬ 
ments of minuit word-nioiigtrs, that it seems almost of ain ilicT iaii- 
guage, and of an higlier order of intcliccl. Her talei ls fotepisii kuy 
ciiuipusition, siiine with conspaiious super:.nty, iii wh.itercr to.leition 
they arc iniioduccd; w ili.ess tier Lcttc rs in the J.ives ot lieatta , ,1 -st pit 
W anon, and I.ord Kaiines. J he nciintss if l.i r iiuid, her ..pp. mic 
reniaiks, her wo..dLi lui ploy ot fatuiful h'l.sti.aion, and in i imi ir..oio of 
language, must strike evciy reader. Slit was biiii i.lioui I 7 d 0 , (m t at 
Horton, for her faihcr ti:d not come .nto I'.ossi ssion of tli.u i s',.,;e ti.l 
three years afterwards,) but cither at Caiiibtidge, or "^oik. .''I c 
spt.ut, however, many of her curliest years at Horton, w;...se woods 
and wilds probably cherished the \ivid hues of her mind, bad, mem¬ 
bers of a family iUushalc a descent mere than a thousand common et- 
Tieraiions. blio died at her house in l’oituian-bi|uare, m .Aucust, Itsou, 
aged eighty ; Inning adopted her tie; law, iMattln w (Kobmson.) who 
had already lakon the name of Montagu, and is now ,M. 1 *. lor bt. (ler- 
m.-n’s. Mrs. Montagu’s brother W ilhaiu, of IJeiumi, in ivont, and 
Rector of Hurfieid, in iierks, wl.tre he died in JJi leiiiber, l.Mi,!, was 
a man of many literary a'(juiremenls, and the intimate frii nd of Ncvtral 
men d'stinguished in their day for genius, particulaily Gi.iy and Mason. 
See Einlon, p. Ib 7 ti. His son, Matthow, is now Ifetloi of Huifiold. 
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Matthew, his eldest son, who succeeded, in 179^» to tlte Irish 
Baroiij of Rokehy, became tlie owner, on his niollier’s death, in 
1745 , of tliis estate and scat at Horton. He was born in the year 
1/13, and was educated at IVinity Hal), Cainbridj'e. Ilis’erreti- 
tricitics (.for eccentricities it must be admitted that he liad) ga\c 
rise to a nn.nber of ridiculous exaggerations and falselioods of vul¬ 
gar rumour; though scarcely one of tlie silly stories in print and 
conversation, told to gratify the nralignant curiosity of gaping col- 
liyC<-(ois of anecdotes, bears any likeness to the truth. He was a 
m;‘.T.*oi a strong, ardent and original nniid, who would never be 
the slave of custom, but delighted to inquire and act for himself. 
He passed a great deal of his time at this place, in what the world 
calls solitude, lint he had not only his books about him, and the 
woods and streams, and their inhabitants to commune with, but* 
an hospitable table, at which all,.whowft‘rc capable of rational and 
intelligent conversation, were v^cl^on^ed heartily. He was very 
eager in investigating, and very deeply acquainted with, the poli¬ 
ties of his country, and through his whole life, he was a warm and 
zealous whig. He wrote sevcial political pamphlets, parliculaily 
during the gloomy period of the American war; in which he dis¬ 
covered much sagacity, and sound thinking, envelo])ed in a style 
too harsh ayd peeidiar.” He succeeded to an Irish Peerage at the 
age of eigUty-onc. He died November dU, 1800, set. eighty-eight, 

unmariied; and was buried in Monk's Iloiton Church. He was 

• * 

succeeded in his Peerage, and in his entaiied, as.wili as in a por¬ 
tion of his unentailed, estates, by his nejihew, Morris, third and 
present Lord Ilokeby, (sou of his next surviving brother, Morris,t 

C t c c 4, who 

* See Park's Royal and Noble Auihovs, Vol. V. 314. 

+ Of Lincoln’s Inn Fields; of the Si.\ Clerks Office ; and Solieitor in 
Chancery ; a person in general estimation .-md confidence while in ex¬ 
istence, and whose remembr.incc is yet dear to some still living. He 
Was a man of a most generous and open temper; more intent to serve 
his clients than himself; and univcr.saliy beloved and respected in his 
profession, of which he stood among the very first in extent of business, 
and integrity of conduct. 

3 
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wlio died in If 77, by Jane, sisfer of .'V«;;usfiiic G'reciiJanci, Esq.) 
M. P. for Boro\i!;l>bri(lge from 1790 to 17.90, "ho seems to inhe¬ 
rit the titeraiy turn of liis family, and has |inhli.shc(l a Trawedy, 
intituled, 'I'/i,- F.i/I of Moitimer. His lirotlier, Mattliew Montai;u, 
of .Sandleford, Berks; Denton Hall, Noiihnmherland; and of 
rortiti;!n-.''(]uare, re|(resented Bossiney in Trejjony in 17.90; 

and St. (iernians in ISOO; he married, in 17S.i, Elizabetl’, 
tlaiij;hter and lieir of Francis Cliarlton, Esq. by nlioin lie has a 
miiiierons faniiiy. 

The mansion at Horton Vs a large square edifice of iiriclr,’ t'iT, 
ed from ^ie.^!"ns by, and under tlie *u|>erintend:ince of (iihhs; the 
great stair-ca.se is of oak timber, of a pecnliaiiy line grain: the 
apartments are lofty. In a pannel of the Book'Hooni, i.s a cuiimi.s 
picture of the celebialed Mrs.JVloNT.'ltii' when young, e\ccnled 
by Hoarc of Balli. The Par'; is ecil wooded, and contains nearly 
1000 acre.s, of which between '7 and .'too of the lower jiarls aie 
very rich pasture, nearly as capable of falling stock as lloinncy 
Marsh. The late Lord Rckeby look great delight in atlending to 
his flocks and herds here; and found it also exceetliiigly piolitahle. 
At h is death, Kl.dOU guineas, and iipward.s, were lound in his 
lioiise in cash; vrhich, the day after his burial, were cai lii d to ( an- 
terbury, and di.sirihuted between the two Banks in that city. At 
a time when the country was inundated with paper money, .such a 
supply of coin Idled the receivers with aslonishment. It had lain 
dead (or at least y good portion of it) for loo long a period at 
Horloii. But Lord Bokeby wa.s tin miser; he lent liberally, and 
lived with plaiti profuse ness; yet lie had a horror of paper circula¬ 
tion; and always predicting that the Bank would slop payment, 
wished to be provided agaiu.st that hour. In the last eight or ten 
years of his life, he wore a long and flowing beard, which, though 
it had a venerable appearance, was a whim, {terhap.s, that had 
hotter been avoided. From the brow of JIampton Hill, which 
rises above the groi.nds on the noilii, is a most extensive prosjiect 
ot sea and land, contprehendiiig all the intermediate country to 
Bougliton Hill, and the hills ol' .Sus.sex, which form the South 
Dow'ns, together with the coa.sl of France, and the contiguous 
(.iliaimel, 'I’hc 
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The Manor and ancient seat of the Rookcs, near Horton Cfiurcb, 
are now laid into Lord Rokeby's Park; from that ianiily descend¬ 
ed Laurence Uooke, for wlioin see Wood’s Alii. Oxon. and the 
eelcbraled Admiral Sir treorgo Rookc, whost; fiitlier was scatci! at 
St, Lawrence, in the suburbs of Canterbury, where Sir George 
s|ient bis latter days. 

lloKTON Priory was founded (or Cluniac Monks, at the be- 
"iuniiig of the reign of Heiirv tin Stcoud, by Robert de Ver, Coiv- 
\able ot’ Liigland, who bad married Ade!i/.i, daughter of Hugo 
dc Tfd-imhrt, the possessor of this Manor St tile time of the Domes¬ 
day .Siirsey. it was dedicated to the \ irgin Mary, and St. John 
liic Lvaugelist, an<l.made subordinate to tlie Priory of the same 
Older at l.ewes, in Sussex: but Edward the Third, in his forty- 
M‘vent!i year, released it tioni this slate of subjection, and made • 
It indepeiideiit. .At the time oi, the. dissolution of the Lesser 
liou'cs, ii. annual revemtes were estimated at the gross sum of 
liJl. II ,Id. ami shortly uflerviards, most of ihc buildings, 

n hich seem to base covered an extensive plot of ground, were 
-li.iiiielully destroyed. 'Hie Piiory estate has been behl, from the 
lime of Ldwartl the Sixth, by tlic .iJuniclls; and being held under 
a Oo;;/i entail, is not subject to alienation; otherwise the frequent 
necessities of the family would most probably have led to its dis¬ 
posal. It is now feiiiinied as a tarm, and the dwelling occupies 
a part of the luonastic buildings, baviiig adji'ining to it, a small, 
hut beautitui, piece ot ruin ol’ the \ve.>t eiilmucc to the Priory 
Church. 'I’lie mouldings aic singulaily curious, particularly in 
tile varieties exhihited in the r’ig-zag ornament. The situation is 
low, and almost scehuleil froni observation In the contiguous woods. 

\\EVrE\llAN(;i'.K, moie amicuily, says Hasted, called Le 
Haiii^rc, ‘ as appears by tiie Register of the,Monastery' of St, Au- 
enstine,’ was, in the lime of Picharii the First, tlie manorial resi¬ 
dence of Sir W illiam do Aifbcrville, by the lieircss of whose family 
It was carrii'd in iirarriagi' to the Ci/oi., or KcritUs; of whom Sir 
l’' i(iain de Criol was Lord W arden of the Cinque Ports, and 
''’' lill ot' Kent, dining several years ol' the reign of Henry the 
I Third, 
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Third, and is sakl lo have ‘ restored' tlie building at Ihtenhangir. 
but on ‘‘ what warrant,” says I..an)burd, “ I wofe not.”* Philipott 
says that Ostcnhaiiger is ‘ a uaiiie coincident with tlie other;’ yet 
it wosid niliier sreiu to lun e been a distinct a]>|tellatinii given to 
a furt of the (State separalcrl from IVe.sievhant'er, and which part 
passed by an heiress lo Sir Uichurd dc Uokeslie, who was made a 
Knight Banneret by EUlward the First, at the siege of Carlavcrock, 
in Scotland; while that purti6n called Osienhunt^er, which had 
beeii tlie property of the Auliervilles, having become the inherit 
since of another branch ol the Criols, continued in their 
till the death ot Sir Thomas Criol, or Keriell, who was slain at tlie 
battle of St. Alban’s in the time of Henry the SiKth. John de 
Criol, ill the scveiiteenlli of Edward the Thkd, had a grant from 
ithe Clown, peiniilling him to cmbutlle and make loo|i-hoUs in his 
mausiun-house at UstenlKmger;"i' and two years afterw ards, he 
had license to found a chantry ‘in the Chapel of St. Joini’s in 
Osteiihanger.’ Alice, younger daughter atid co-lieircss of Sir 
Thomas Kcriell, carried Ostciiliuiigcr in marriage to tlie knightly 
family of Fogges, one of whom, ahunt the heginiiiiig of the reign 
of Henry the Eightli, sold it lo Sir Edwarti Poynitigs, K. (i. and 
Lord Warden of the Cinijue Ports, who had previously possessctl 
Westenhanger by iulieriUiiirc from 'Fhonias dc Poynings, who hav¬ 
ing married the eldest daughter and co-heiress of Sir ilii hard Ro- 
keslie, hud it allotted to him in her right. After this lime, the 
entire Manor seejils to have been called indiflcrently by either name; 
awl Sir FMward Poynings, having inaiie it his residence, Inguii 
here a more stately mansion ; but he dying of “ a pestilential air,”; 
without legitimate issue, in tJie Ciuiteenth of Henry the Eighth, 
before its completion, the estate eseheiited to the Crown. .Soon 
afterwards, the King, granted it to Sir Thomas Poynings, a natu¬ 
ral son of Sir Edward, “ who was a person of excellent and ele- 

gaut 


■* Peramb. of Kent, p. 182. Edit. liOti. 


t riiilipott, from Sccunda parte pat. de anno 17. Edvv. III. m. 3i. 
Di'g. Baronage, Vol. 11. p. I3t'. 
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Ifant comjwsurp, and eminonl mcril, and was made Knight of the 
Bath at the Coronation of Queen Amie (Boleyu;) and afterwards 
having represented to the world signal deinoiislrations in a public 
joust, or toiirnaiiient, of a remarkable strength and courage, was, 
in the thirty-si%th of Henry the Eighth, called to sit in Parliament, 
as Baron Poynings of Ostenhanger.”'* He died in the following 
year, “ after hee hadde, to liys great honour,” says Holinshed, 

*• atchieved many worlhye enterftrises in servyce of liys Prynce 
liigaynste the eiiemyes, so that hys deathe was much lamented. 
A‘*gentieman midoubledlye deserving to be badde in perpetual! 
memory: and pitie it is, tiiut divers suche valiant feates as he in 
his life-time atchieved, were not committed to writing, to remain 
for example’s sake to posteritc.”t About five years previously to 
liil death, however, he had exchanged this Manor, and all its apf 
purlenances, with the King, xrlio so(tu afterwards granted to Sir 
Thomas Cheney, the office of keeper of his mansion here, aiul of 
the groumis and park belonging to it, for life, “ at the yearly 
fee of lOd. per <lay.” From this time the office of keeper apjiears 
to have been enjoyed by difl’eieiit persons; but the foe of the Ma¬ 
nor continued vested in li e Crown; and Queen Elizabeth, during 
her progress through Kent in the year 1673, is recorded “ to have 
stayed at her own house of N\esteiihanger;”J the ctire of it being 
then vested in her kinsman, Thomas Saekville, Lord Buckhurst. 
]n the twenly-seveutli of her reign, Elizabeth granted this Manor, 
with its appuricnances, by the name ot Lustcii/ungir, to Thomas 
Smith, Esq. a well-known farmer of the Customs of the Port of 
London, who resided here, haiiiig " nuieli enhanced the beauty 
of the fabrick, wliirh had been eqipaired and defaced with fire, 
with magnificent aiiditious."j His grandson, Sir Thomas Smyth, 
K. B. was Cleared Viscount Slrangtord of tlio Kingtloin of Ireland, 
by Charles the First; and his sou i'hilip conveyed Uiis estate to 

trustees, 

* Plillipott, fiU. Cant. p. 303. f Chron. Anno. 15-J6, p. lo'OJ. 

X Hasted, from Sirype’a Annals, Vol. 11. p. 314. 

§ Philipott’s nil. Cant, p. 303. 
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trustees, who sold it for the pa^^ment of his debts, about the lat¬ 
ter end of the reign of Charles the Second. In I “00, the greatest 
part of tlie mansion having been previously pulled down tor the 
materials, Weslenhanger was purchased by Justinian Cliainpneis, 
Esq. one of the five Kentish gentlamen who, in that year, had 
presented the Petition from this county to the House of Commons, 
praying ‘ that the House w'ould lura their loyal addresses info 
bills of supply,’ &c. He died in 1748: and his collateral descen¬ 
dant by the female line, the Rev. William Henry (Hurt) CJianip^ 
neis, is now owner. 

The ancient grandeur of the seat at Westenhanger, is still appa¬ 
rent through the devastation which its remains exhibit. It oecu- 
pies a low situation on the banks of a small rivulet, that formerly 
‘supplied the deep moat which encompassed the buildings with wa¬ 
ter. The Parks belonging to 'it were well stocked with timber; 
and traces of a long walk, bordered by a double row of trees, may 
yet be distinguished leading up towards the principal entrance from 
the south. Dr. Harris, who describes it as it was before the de¬ 
molition in 1700 , says, that ‘‘ the walls were very high, and of 
great thickness; the whole of them embattled, and fortified with 
nine great towers, alternately square and round, having a gallery 
reaching throughout the whole from one to the other. It had a 
drawbridge, a gatehouse, and a port'dl, the arch of which was 
large and strong, .springing from six polygonal pillars, with a port- 
ctdlis to if. One of the towers, with an adjoining gallery, KiO feet 
long, was called the Prison and Oallery of Fair Rosamond.* In 
the mansion itself, over the entrance to which was a statue of St. 
George on Horseback, was 126'Atoms. Tlie Hall was fitly feet 
long, and thirty-two wide, having a music gallery at one end, ainl 
a cloister at the other,' which leil to the Chajicl. The Chapel was 
built by Sir Edward Poynings, as appeared by an inscription in 

the 


* Probably on the same kind of v.ague surmise which leads the vulgar 
10 ascribe every old mansion, or palace, of which they know not the 
origin, to King John. 
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the French langua;;^, inscribed on two stones,* and was ornament¬ 
ed witii statues of St. Anthony, St. Christopher, See. 'Ilie court 
within the great gate was 130 feet square, and in the middle of 
it liad once a fountaiii.’'t 

The principal remains arc the outer walls and towers on the east 
and north sides, whicii are probably of the time of Edward the 
Third, but which display many marks of subsequent alterations. 
The moat is here broad and deep, Vmt on the other sides has been 
jiartly tilled up. The ancient Chapel, dedicated to St. Jolm, has 
bee” destroyed; and its materials are said to iiave been employed 
in the cunstrurtion of tiie great ham (this estate having been long 
eonvcrled into a farm) w hieh .stands to the norlli-wcstward of the 
ftriiieipai entrance; awl contiguous to which human skeletons and 
bones have been frequeiilly dug up. The snudl Ciiajtel within the 
court is now used as a stable; tlte root is vaulted. Near it, to¬ 
wards the south, are large tragmeuls of other building-; and tbe 
ground, both wiliiin and wilboiit the court, bus been mtieh raised 
by the fallen rubbish. The prc.seiit dwelling, which is northwards 
of the Cha|Kd, has been partly eietled from the ruins. Hasted 
says, that the l’'out, whieb was in tlie old Ciiapel, is that which 
HOW remains in tbe ueigldiouriug Church of Stanford. This 
font has an octagonal pyramidical covering, and fs sculptured with 
a running pattern of foliage. 

From Stiuiforii, so culled from its situation on the ancient Via 
Simla, which le:ids from Durovernuin, or Canleibuiy, the road 
proceeds directly to LIMNE, so called liom its eontigiiily to the 
PoRTUS Lem AN IS of the Itinerary. Linme itself is a small mean 
village, standing near the brow of the hill, below which was tbe 
llomaii fort that guarded the Larlmur, and now b<'ars the name 
of SrcTFALL Castle. This taecs to the west, and overlooks 
the extensive tlat called Romney Marsh, within the inner line of 
which, under the liill.s, the .Tiver Limenc, now supposed to be the 

Rother, 

1 his inscription has been meinioned by Dr. Pegge; for a copy of it, 
tee Stukcley’s Itinerary, Vol. 1. p. I3SJ. Note, gud E.iit. 


t Hist, of Kent, p. 2U5. 
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Rotlier, liad its course, arid formed the ancient Roman liavcn, 
extending from Linine Hill to the sea. Leland says, “ tlier rc' 
niayneth at this day tlie mines of a stronge fortresse of the Jiruons, 
haiigging on the liil, and enmmyng down to tlic very foie. The 
cumpase of the forleiesse seineth to be a x acres, and be likelcliod 
yt liad sum walle besirle tliat strcechid up to tlie very top of liie 
hille, where now ys the. Parodie Chirche, and the Archdeacon’s 
House, of Cantorbury, the wic^i ysmade lyke acastelet embatclyd. 
The old walks are made of Britons brikes, very larg<% and great 
flynt set togylher almost Intlissolubely with morters madtTof s'inau! 
pybble. The walks be very thikke; and yn the west end of the 
Castel appereth the base of an old towre. Abowt this Castel yn 
tyine of mind, were found antiquites of mony of the llomayiies.”* 
The ruins of the Fort, which Leland has thus ascribed to tlie 
Britons, are the undoubted remains of the Roman station, built 
in the usual manner of the Romans, of an oblong square form, witli 
double rows of tiles,t laid as binders throughout the whole ftce of 
the wall, at irregular distances, but generally at from four to five 
feet from each other. Not any part is jKrfect; and of the vast frag¬ 
ments that remain, some have evidently been shook from theii 
foundations, as if the earth beneath had given way, aiul their own 
weight had prcciiiitaled them (loan the acclivitv.J The extent of 

this 


* Itin. ^'ol. VII. p. 111. 

t These tiles are commonly from fificon to scvcnlecti loche; In length : 
many of tlicm iiave been formed looreilap each other, and are crossed 
with di.igonal line-i, probably to give the mortar a bctier held, like those 
at Kichboroiigh, and in the Pharo.s in Dover Castle, &c. 

J This conjecture is warranted by tacts, as several uncommon siib.si- 
dences of the earth have occ urred on this coast, but more p.irtic9ttrly 
in the vicinity Folkstone. d'he mode in which this has been accounted 
foi, and w'liich seems to be the true cause, i«, that tlie sub-soil being a 
clay, becomes, at time.s, saturated with the water of the springs, &c. 
smd wlien in that state, is too srjft to sustain the pressure of the super- 
ftratum, which is a coarse sand-stone. An instance of this occurred at 
Ltmne, in the year 172(3, of which some account was inserted in the 
Philosophical 'I’ransactions, Voi. XXXV. No. 405. 
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Mil:. Fort, liowevor, was far less than Lelaiul has surmised-, and it 
[>roh-al)ly tlid not exceed five acres. On the steep ascent of the 
lull above, rises a small spring', which flows down by the south 
■ado of the station towards the mar.dies. 

Linmc Church, and Castle, as it is called, stand close to each 
other on the summit of the hill: from this jioiut the e\e overkiok? 
the whole flat of the nrarsli, and has an almost boundless sea vuav. 
file Castle, or Court-Lodge, wh.tch is now inhabited as a farm¬ 
house, and belongs to the Archdeaconrs of Canterbury, is called 
by .J."i.m:l “ the lodging of the Abbey ,*■ which sumtyme stood 
v\her the Chirch is.” In this assertion, he probably had reference 
to th>' Domesday Booh, which states, that in Liines,'' (Limne,' 
oil some land held hy the \rclil)i.shop, was a conminnily of “ se¬ 
ven priests;" of this estabii-hnieiit notliing more is known. The* 
lower or foundulioii walls of tlij'Cajlle, seem of a more ancient 
date than the superstructure, and were probably, as well as the 
Chuirli, built out of the ruins of Homan Imihiings. It is em¬ 
battled, blit presents iiotiiing deserving of fmiher notice. Tbe 
(Viio t/i is dedicated to St. Stephen, -and consists of a nave, chan¬ 
cel, and noilh aisle, with a tower rising above the roof hclwccu 
the nave and chaiieel, and being open to liotli; to the former by 
a pointed arcli; and to the hitter by a semicircular one. On the 
west side was a small Norman entrance now walled up: the tower, 
and other parts of the Imilding are also of Norman arcliilectnro. 

About lialf a mile eastward from Limne Cluireji, isa spot called, 
111 aiieieiit records, SHli’WEY-CllOSsE, or Shii’vvay, only, 
where, as appears fioin Lambard, in former ages, the picas and 
assemblies ot the rinijne Port',were he (I, and the l.ord Wardens 
sworn into office. This place gave name fo the Lath of Shipwey; 
though it be now “brought to decay and obscuritie:" and here 
“ Prince Edward, the soime to King Henrie tin* Third, exacted of 
the Barons of the Five Tories, their oth of fidelity to his father, 
against the maiiiteiners of the Barons vvarre.”* 

STREET, formerly Couut-lt-Street, a manor, and an¬ 
ciently a chapelry, in Limne Paiisli, “ wher the Nuune of Caiitor- 

bury," 

* Perambulation of Kent, p. 18‘J, Edit. Ii96. 
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biirv,” sa\3 Lc.land, “ wrouglite al her fals miracles,” and where, 
under the name of BcUirica, or Bcicairc, “ the commune voice 
saeth that the towne liatli l)ene large, and they sltoe now theyr 
3tc:na iifa-!oriaiia, that is to say, a Horne garnished with hrasse, 
and a mace;—hut the likelyhod ys, that they longed to I.yinne, 
snintyme a notairle towne and liaven.— Hard by the Chapel aperc 
the old mines of a <Vi.«c/r/,'*" 'I'his is now an insignificant place, 
consisting of only two or three houses. The C/iaj'cL ohich was de¬ 
dicated to the Virgin, and generally called by the name ot' “ Oiir 
Lady at Court-iip Strect,”'vras, at the time ol the I’efoi inatipn, 
brought into great notice by the pretended ins[tiration of Elizabeth 
Barton, the Hull/ Miiid of Kent, who was a servant girl in tlu’ ad¬ 
joining Parish of Aldington. Warliain, ArchUhhop of Canterbury, 
uuUiced, says Liinbard, “ by the lame of this inarveylons Mai¬ 
den,” directed a comniissiod, of fcven persons, among whom was 
Dr. Hocking, and four other monks of Canterbury, “ to examine 
the matter, and inform him of the truth,—These men opposed her 
of the chiefc pointe.s of the Popish beliefc. and tinding her .soimdr 
therein, not onely wadeil no further in the discoverie of the fraude. 
but gave favourable cotintcnaunco, and joyned with her in .setting 
foorth of the same ; so that at her next voyage (journey) to Our 
Lady of Court up Street, .she enfred the Chaiiiiell with Arc Jiix'ina 
Cicloriini in pritk.song, accompanied with these Commissioners, 

niaiiv Ladies', (ientlemen, and (ienllewomen, of the best degree, 

* • • . . , 
and three thousaijd persons bi'.sidc.s of the common sort of pco)>le 

in the Countrie. There tell she elt.soones into a marveilons pas.sion 

btforc the linage <d'Our iv.idy, much like a botlic di.seased of the 

falling Kvill, in the whii h she utterfd smulry metricall and ryming 

tpeeches, tending to the worship of Our l^tidy of Conrt-of-Strete, 

(whose Chapell there sjiec wished to Iv.’ bettc r inainteined, and to 

be furnished with a daily singing Priest,) tending also to lierowne 

bestowing in some. Religions house; for eiich, said slice, was our 

Ladies pleasure; aigl tending finally and fully to the advancement 

of 
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cl' the credile of such feined myracles as were then reported.”* 
Soon afterwards she was admitted into tlie Nunnery of St. Sepulchre 
at Canterbury, where the plot began to tliickeu; and the eflect 
which her “ divination and foretelliii"” had upon the commoi’i peo¬ 
ple, was, with monkish artifice, employed to counteract the mea¬ 
sures wliicli the King was then pursuing in regard to his divorce, 
and to the Uet'onnatioii. But the stern Harry was not a man to be 
frighted from his purpose: the Privy Council were ordered to exa- 
nviie into the f'acts, and on their report, an act of attainder was 
pasM'vi against the Nun and her immediate accomplices, wlioshort- 
K alienvards expiated their olfence at Tvhmii.t 

Tl’.c extensive tlal t'onning KOMNEV and WALL.AND 
\I.\US11MS, has hccil already noticed in the introductory part of 
this history “ it is famous,” says l.amhard, “ throughout the 
rcahne, as well for the fertilitie and (pianfitie of the soile and Icvell, 
js also for the auncient and wholsoine ih dhirincr.^ there used for 
the preservation and maiutciianrc of the hankes and wallcs against 
\'oi.. Vll. .Ala;. 1807- D d d d the 

' Perambulation ci( Kent, p. lal,--. Kdii. liiitO. where l.amlrard In? 
'p.ci! a carious and lull aceeunt of the proceedings of the ‘ Holy Maid,’ 

t From a copy of a ‘ Chirogr.rph' published by Somner in his Treatise 
cn tiavclkind, from the Archives of Ciirist Church, Canterbury, it ap¬ 
pears, that, in the Saxon limes, one Godwin entered iptoa contract with 
Pyrlliric, whose daughter lie then wooed, by which he> ong.sged to give 
the Lady, if she consented to wed him, ‘ one pound weight of gold, 
and those lands at Strcle, with their appurtcn.ances; and in Buriicn - 
mersh, Ijl) acres, 30 oxen, -OcowJt, 10 horses, and 10 bondmen. The 
longest liver to take all. This contract was made at Kingston, before 
King Cniite, in the presence of Arch. Livingus, the Convents of Christ 
Church and St. Augustine, T'thelwincs the SherilT, and many others. 
M'hcn the Maiden was “ fetched away to Brighiling, in Sussex, there 
went with her, as sureties, a great number of persons. Priests, and 
others, the compact being known to all persons whatever in both Kent 
and Sussex; and ihe Writing being threefold; one part to be kept in 
*l>e Convent of Clirisi Church : the second in that of St. Augustine; 
and the tliird Byrthric had himself.” - 

i See pages 443, to 447. 
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the rage of the sea.” The orihiiances here spoken of, were drawn 
up b_v the celebrated Henry <hi Bailie, a Justice itinerant in the 
reign of Hoiirv the Third; and were afierwurds confirmed bv sue. 
cessive sovereigns. They were not framed merely to meet the 
exigencies of the moment, but had refcn'iice to all the cin.itm- 
stanres which the expeiience of ages had noticed in respect to iho 
district, and were more a selection of the most eminent of winif 
even at that early period, were called ‘ ancient and approved cus¬ 
toms,’ than institutions belonging to anew code of laws, llcnrs 
de Bathe chose for his assistants, Nicholas de Handloe. and Allired 
de Dene; and having summoned a sufficient mimher of well-in¬ 
formed persons to his aid, he held a sessions at ILmauhaHc, (Hom- 
ney,) where the ordinances were put into a'legal torni; and they 
* have since heeii regarded as the model for the general government 
of the marsh lands throiigh'out t'lic kingdom. Eilward the romth 
afterw"ards granted a charter of inror])<)ration to the inhabitants ol 
Romney Marsh, by which the administration of its laws was vested 
in a BuilitF, twenty-four Jurats, and the Commonalty; who were 
empowered to hold a court every three weeks, to decide on al! 
pleas, and to chuse four Justices from among themselves, yearlv 
besides the Bailiff, whose authority was to be similar. The 
inanagerneiit and superintendence of the drainage, is, by anciwif. 
custom, vessted in the I.ords of twenty-tinee Manors, in, and ad- 
jomiiic to, the ^larsli, who appoint a Bailiff as principal Supervi¬ 
sor ot the wo:Jis, and who is commonly the same (icrson wlio is 
Bailiff imder the charter of King Edwaid. The courts are held at 
-Newliall, in Dymchurch; and the scots, or levies, winch, on an 
average of years, amount to ahouf two shillings per acre,* arc then 
paid. 

The immense enibaiiliinent which preserves this level from being 
overflowed at high water, and which is generally called U^wcAi/rcA 
Wall, from its contiguity to the village of that name, forms the 
only highway for carriages along its whole extent, on the road be¬ 
tween llitlic and Bomnev Us perpendicular height from the 

Marshes, 


' Mar/'i-.li’s Cc/iintics, Vol. I. p. 072. 
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Alarslifs, is in "Ciieral from twelve to ei"liteeii or twenty feet, the 
fllojic beiii" steep, ami pretty rejeular. Oii the siile ne\t tlie sea, 
it forms a shelviiii», irre;;iilar beach, carried out artitieially to the 
ili'taiiee of 100 yards, or upwards/ Tlie toj) of tlie wall iiiea- 
Mircs from fifteen to tliirty fret wide: its iens'tfi is 106'0 rods, or 
-oiiiewliat more than tliree miles. “ 'I'lie drainage is etfected by 
•ireheii slniefs, passiii" under tlie bink ; eacli bavins' two pair of 
flood-ijales, one on the outside. Ilie oilier on tlie inside, to provide 
:i".;:iinst aeeidents to the outer pair. I'lie^e scales permit the inte- 
rifir’w.iteis to pass otf wlien the title is low ; and prevent those of 
the sea frinii ciiteriii" at Ins’ll tide.”f The fertility of this tract of 
land has at all limes beeti a source of’wealth to its occupiers; and 
oetweeii the accession* of' the Tudor t'ainily and their termination, 
when the strictness of ancient entails was broken, and commerce 

D d tf (1 C‘ ‘ and 

* •• ’] iic tneaio uf defence ajjaiiin the sea .arc of a t\vo-fuid nature: 
t) iMc;i''; i!ie s;de-I:irc waives, and jsrevent their sco.;piiig away the 
.)e ica w'ucli sUppi'rts tlie hanks, ‘ or strong waoden fence;, are 

■ ui o It ti'.-.ards the sea to the diM..m e of 1()0 yards, perliaps, iroia the 
t ,p of toe Ij.ink, .Old at sixty yards from cash other. '1 iicse fences are 
! iraii'd with Mreiig douh'e posis, having spurs, or staV', en tlie out'ldei, 
.Old (ii'pnig -troiig planks, two ir.cliesanJ a h.iif thick, hetweva t';eni; 
c-r, in other wonis, the p:'«ts aie put down so nearly (.lose to each 
e'h'i, that planks of this tlaekness will just slide dawn hetivocii them ; 
tails 1 .1 iii'ng a rinse lii in teia e, four, five or .six feet Ihgh. Ilet.veen the 
j'.'Uie', nmn- especiaih' v. ■' fie th.c giavel ha.s been turn out, or is most 
' ..hie to he t.irn away, tiie l.'e.rvh :s cuveri.d wi:!i faggots of long sptayey 
tiiusliwoud. .Across these, slender poles, fen to twenty-five leet long, 
vi V laid a few inches hum i.ish other; and across them, at the distance 
of every liitee feet, firmer pivcvs, the length of the faggots, (^four or 
fise feet long.) are pinned down to the beach, by ti e mean.; of piles, 
about five feet long. These^pilcs stand at eighteen inches from each 
eitur, (each cross-bar It.'.viiig three piles.) their heads, when driver, 
standing some inches .rbose ilic cross-pieces, and a Toot or more above 
the faggots. 'J his rough covering not only preserves the beach from fur¬ 
ther depredations, but assists the jetties to collect and retain the gravel 
thrown in between them by the waves, when tht'y act in more direct'/ 
towards the shore.” Marshall's Scut'ncrn Counties, Voi. I. p. 3ii9,-70. 


+ Ibid. 3"1. 
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and agriculture enriched a new order of men, manji' of the fdini 
lies of tills county, first sprung into fortune and notice from the 
productive occupation of Marsh graziers. Some of these families 
are nosV' extinct; others still remain at the head of the Kentish 
gentn’. Among the former may be noticed tlie Ooilfreys and 
Edolphs: the latter it might, perhaps, be displeasing to name. 

ROMNEY, OR NEW ROMNEY. 

The name of Romney is supposed, both by Lanibard, and 
by Somner, to be derived from the Saxon Rumen-cu, words signi¬ 
fying a large watery expanse, or Marsh. The prefix of Nc-jj was 
applied to thb town to distinguish it from Oid Romney, which in 
' the Domesday Book is noticed by the ap|)eIlatioii of Romencl, and 
was then held by Robert,* eurnamed De Ronienel, who is several 
times mentioned in that record. Like Old Romney, it was an¬ 
ciently a maritime town; and it is yet considered as one of the 
Cinque Ports, though the Haven itself has for many ages been 
tilled up, and become dry land. It first arose on the decrease of 
Old Romney, the privileges of which were most probably trans¬ 
ferred hither when the Port began to decay: this would appear 
to have been some time about the period of the Nonnan Invasion, 
as, previously to that, in the days of Edward the Confessor, Earl 
Godwin, and^his sons, are recorded to have entered Romney Ha¬ 
ven, and to have carried away all the vessels that were tlien har¬ 
boured here. The complete destruction of the Haven is stated to 
have been effected by a most dreadful tempest, which happened 
in the reign of Edward the First) and entirely altered the course 
of the river Rother; destroying, at the same time, “ not only 
men and cattle, but also whole towns and villages.”* Before this 
time, however, the Port was partly tilled up, as appears from a 

Precept 

• Ilaned's Kent, Vol. 111. p. 523; from Ilarrii, p. 208. Another 
and very considerable storm is mentioned by i..ambard as happening 
in the eighth year of Edward the Third, in which he says, “ Both the 
Towncof Rumney and the Marshe receaved gieat harme by an hydcons 
tempest, tha; threw downe many steeples, and trees, and above 300 
milles and housings there.'* 
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Precept mentioned bj Dugdale, to have been bsued by Henry the 
Tiiird, in 1258, in which he commanded Nicholas de Handio to 
repair to Rumenale, or Romney, with the Sheriff of Kent, and 
twenty-four Knights, and to inquire into the state of the Harbour, 
&r. Leland says, “ Rumeney hath bene a metely good Haven, 
yn so much that withyn remembrance of men, shyppes have cum 
hard up to the towne, and cast ancres in one of the Cbyrch-Yardcs. 
The Se is now a ii myles fro the towne, (which is) so sore therby 
now docaved, that where Iher wher iii gr^eat Parodies and Chirches 
sunityme, is now scant one wel mayteined.”* 

Romney is a borougli liy prescription ; but the inhabitants were 
incorjiorated in the reign of Edward the Third, by the style of the 
Barons, &:c. of theYossn and Port of New Romney. Another 
cliarter was granted by Elizabeth, under the general provisions of* 
whicli, tiiough the charter itself wds surrendered by order of 
Charles the Second, and never returned, the town is now governed. 
The Corporation (at present) consists of a Mayor, nine Jurats, and 
eleven Commoners, or Freemen,t in whom, also, is vested the 
right of sending the two Barons to Parliament; the nomination 
being possessed by Sir Edward Dcring, of Surrenden, whose influ¬ 
ence is st'cured by the discreet use made of the valuable marsh 
lands which he |) 0 ssesses in this neighbourhood. 

The Church, which is dedicated to St. Nicholas, is a spacious 
edifice, consisting of a nave, aisles, and chancej, with a large and 
furious tower at the west end, the lower part being of Norman 
architecture; as is also the chief part of the nave, and its aisles. 
The west entrance ojiens beneath a deeply recessed arch, with di¬ 
versified Norman mouldings (nbw plastered over) rising from three 

D d d d 3 columns 

• Itin. Vol. VII. p. li‘2. It may be questioned whether Leland w'as 
not misinformed in respect k the * ships anchoring in one of the Church¬ 
yards within memory of manj' for if three 'great Writhes and Churches’ 
tn the town, were in his time deserted through the decay of the Haven, 
as appears from the text, there is scarcely a possibility of believing that 
a new Church-yard had been consecrated after that event had taken 
place. 


t ilasted’s Kent, Vol. III. 
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columns on each ?ide, haring ciyu'tals omanicnted with foliage 
over this arch are three long windows, having seniicirciilar hcafis, 
with pilasters and small columns at th<! sides; iJie w iiidows above 
these {fre pointed. A range of small hearls has been conlinind 
round the uppi^r part of the tower, and others apjyeur in ihtferent 
places. The angles are terminated hv piiuiuclvs, all which are va¬ 
ried from each other; and on the top are a few i'ect of an octa¬ 
gonal spire, which seems to hav’e once crowned this fabric. The 
interior of the tower has opened to the right and left by Norman 
arches, rising from slender columns; and to the nave hy'a pointed 
arch, the outer moulding of which has the billet ornament. The 
four arches extending from the tower on each side are semicircular, 
rising Iroin massive round and octagonal colnmns, with fluted ca- 
'pilals, and having mouldings displaying the billet ornament, and 
the embattled tret surrounded by the billet. The whole eastern 
part is in the pointed style: the east window' is large, and hand¬ 
somely ramified : the ceiling of the cliaiicel is painted in compart- 
nienls. The Scpulchiul Memorials arc niiincroiis: on a tomb in 
what is called the north chancel, are small lirasses, in the habits 
of the times, of Thomas S.myjh, a Jurat of this town, who died 
in January, i6l0, and Mary, his wife. On another slab is a 
Brass in memory of Thomas La.mberd, who died in August, 
15J0: his dress is a long gown, with very large sleeves; and a 
scrip hangs fiom his girdle. 

Tin's Church was anciinlly appropriated to the Abbey of Ponti- 
niac, in France, the loiivcnt of whicli founded a small Pkioky, 
or Cki.l, here, subordinate to tlieir own house. This was proba¬ 
bly made denizen on the (^ssolutiuii of the Alien Priories, as it is 
recorded to have been granted by Henry the Sixth, in his seven- 
teenlli year, lo the Colhge of All Souls, Oxford, at the instance 
of Archbishop Chirlielcy; but it has since been alienated. An 
Hospital for Leprrs has also been foftnded litre, about the end 
of the reign of Henry the Second ; but the revenues being very 
small, it was afterwards ic-fouiidetl as a Chuniiy, and as sueli con¬ 
tinued to exist till the lime of Edward the Sixth. Some siuail re¬ 
mains of both these buildings are yet standing. 

The 
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The homes are chiefly of brick, ranged in a principal street, 
with a small one crossing it, in which stands tlie Hull, or Brother¬ 
hood House: this has been recently rebuilt, as has also the Mar- 
kct-JIouse. The population of New Iloinney, Old Romney, and 
Lydd, which is given collectively in the returns under the Act of 
ISUO, amounted to 2l6'r; of whom 1010 were males, and 1157 
nanales; the number of houses was S46', Near the side of the 
road leading from Dymchurch towards Romney, are extensive 
ranges of Barracks both for cavalry and infantry; they were built 
rinsing tht latter part of the last war. * 

There Ls some ditlicully in determining whether the entries in 
the Domesday Book were intended to reter to New Roniuey, or 
to OLD ROMNEV.; and al.so, whether the name Romenel did 
not include a considerable part of Romney Marsh, besides tbn 
immediate place so called. In (hat tet'ord Robert de Rmuenel is 
slated to have ‘ hfiy Burgesses in the Burgh of Romeneli’ besides 
whieli there are said to be ‘ four times twenty, and live Eurgesses, 
in Romeuel, belonging to the Archbishop’s Manor of Aldiugtriu, 
and ‘ twenty-one Burgesses’ belonging to the Manor of Lamport, 
'i'lic mention of such a considerable number of Burgesses ^eins 
to warrant a supposition, that the appellation Rommel included aa 
evtensive district; and that it was not confined either to Qld ol 
New Roiimey. Old Romney is now a very inconsiderable place, 
consisting only of a few houses surrounding the Church, whieli is 
dedicated to St. Clement, and a part of which t^very apvient, 

1.YDD, 

Says Leland, is countid as a parte of Rumeuey, is iii myley 
licyond Rumeuey town, and is a market. The towu is of a pretj 
quaatite, and the townesch men use botes to the se, the which 
tliis tyme is a mylc of. The hole town is couteyued in one pa« 
roche, but that is very large, lii the mydde way, or ther abowt, 
betwixt Runmey town and Lyd, the niarsch land beginneth to 
uesse aud anne yn to the se, and contynneth a prety way beyoiid 
Lydde, and runnyng ynto a poyut, yt standeth as an arme, a fore- 

D d d d 4 land. 
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land, or a netse. Ther is a place beyond Lydde, wher at a great 
nurabre of holme trees groueth upon a banke of baches tlirowen up 
by the se; and ther they bat fowle, and kill many birdes.”* 

This \s a small town, occupying a low site near the south-wcsfem 
extremity of the county, where a jroint of land running out into 
the sea, forms Dragrtjc?? Bay, which, though very open, is of 
great service when the wind sets violently from particular quarters. 
It is a Cor|>oration by prescriptio’n, and, like Romney, of which it 
is a member, is goveme<l by a Bailiff, Jurcils, and Commonalty. 
The inhabitants are chiefly engaged in fishing, and other biaritirne 
employments, of which smuggling is stiid to form a not inconside¬ 
rable branch. The Church is a large edifice, dedicated to All 
Saints, and consisting of a nave, chancel, and aisles, with a mas¬ 
sive tower, ornamented with pinnacles at the west end. The Mo¬ 
numents are numerous; and among them are many Brasses, chiefly 
for Bailiffs and Jurats of this town. The holm trees, or sea hollies, 
mentioned by Lelaod, still flourish on the beach near the town. 

On the point of land called Dengeness, is a LiGHT-HorsK,t 
110 feet high, erected a few years ago, in place of a more ancient 
one, under the superintendence of Mr. James Wyatt, and partly 
on the model of the Edystone Light-House. This point is also 
defended by a Fort; and several ranges of Barracks have been 
erected in the vicinity during the last war. 

APPLEDORE was anciently a maritime town; and the Danes 
are stated to hav<s sailed up hither, in the time of King Alfred, 
with a fleet of 250 ships, and to have fortified themselves here on 
the site of an old Castle, which they had previously demolished. 
In the year 1380, temp. Ric{iard tlK Second, this place was again 
destroyed by the French; and the Harbour being then lost, it ne¬ 
ver recovered its former consequence. It is now a small, mean 
village, chiefly inhabited by graziers, and others employed in the 
marshes, to which it lies immediately contiguous, in a low situation. 
The Manor was anciently the property of the Priory of Christ 
Church; and the Convent had license from Edward the Third to 
bold a weekly market here. Near 

Itin. A'ol. VII. p. HS. 

t This belongs to .Mr. Coke, of Norfolk, to whom it is said to produce 
Four Thousand Pounds Annually. 
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Near the Church, in the adjoining Parish of KENARDING- 
TON, are remains of ancient Entrenchments, chiefly consisting of 
a breast-work, and small artificial mount; and below them, in the 
marsh, arc other remains, M'hich seem to have been connected 
with the former by a narrow ridge or causeway,* 

BILSINGTON was anciently the property of William deAlbini, 
and of his successors, the Earls of Arundel and Sussex, who ap¬ 
pear to have held it by the service of jierforming the othce of Chief 
Butler to the King on the day of his Coronation. On the division 
of the estates of Hugh, the last Earl, among his four sisters and 
co-heiresscs, that part aftenvards called the Manor of Bilsington 
Superior, was purchased by the celebrated Prelate and Statesman, 
John Mansell, who ?vas Chancellor to Henry the Third, and who, 
about the year 1253, while Provost of Beverley, founded a* 
Priory here for Canons Regular of'the Order of St. Augustine, 
and endowed it with this estate, which is now the property of the 
See of Canterbury. The site of the Priory is now a farm, and va¬ 
rious portions of the Monastic buildings yet remain in the present 
farm-house and its oflices: the situation is pleasant, and commands 
a fine view over the marsh to the south. At the time of the Dis¬ 
solution, the unnual revenues of the Priory were estimated at the 
nett value of b'pl. 8s. Od. The site of the Court I.odge of Bil¬ 
sington Inferior Manor, which is near the Church, is surrounded 
by a deep moat. 

SCOTT’S HALL, in Smeetli Parish, was for ages the residence 
of the Scotts, who liad been previously seated at Braborne, and 
were descended from Sir William Baliol le Scot, brothef to John, 
King of Scotland. Sir William Scott, Knt. removed to Scott’s Hall 
in the beginning of the reign of Henry the Sixth, and was Sheritf 
of Kent in the seventh of that Sovereign, a? were several of his fa¬ 
mily at subsequent period.**. His sou, Sir John, w as Comptroller 
of the Household to EdVard the Fourth; and being much en¬ 
gaged in state aifairs in that reign, was rewarded for his services, 
by a grant of the Honour and Castle of Chilham. He died in 1485, 
4ud was succeeded by his .son William, afterwards Knight of the 

Bath, 


s llasicd’s Kent, Vol. 111. p. 117. 
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Batli, and Lord Warden of tbc Cinque Ports, both in the reigns 
of Henry the Seventh and Eighth. He rebuilt the Manor-House 
in a s|)lciidid style; and, on his death, was sucrccded by John, 
bis eldeut son, who, with several other Kcntishnien, was knighted 
by the PriiKe of Castile, for his ‘ signal services against the Duke 
of Gueldres.’ He had many children, and among them, Rey¬ 
nold Scott, a younger son, who settled at S>/ieeth, and ,iassed 
bis days in literary pursuits: he'was author of the ‘ Discovery of 
Witchcraft,’ printed in sixteen books, in 1534; and of a ‘ Perfect 
Platform of a Hoj)-Garcfen.'* Sir Thomas Scott, who* was oj)- 
pointed, by Queen Elizabeth, to eonimuud the Kentish forces 
against the projected invasion of the Spaniards in 1588, lived at 
Scott’s Hall in great magnificence and hospilulity, for thirty-eight 
^ears; and, through his extensive liberality, is said to have ob¬ 
tained so much influenre, as.to cuable him to raise a body of 4000 
men, within one day after he had received letters from the 
Council.f His descendants continued to reside at Scott’s Hall, but 
seem to have gradually declined in fortune till the year 1765, 
when, on the death of Edward Seott, Esq. this seat heramc the 
properly of his son, Francis Talbot, by whose trustee.s, about the 
year 1784, it was conveyed, with the rest of his estates in this 
neighbourhood, to the late Sir John Hollywood, and has since ueeu 
dilapidated: the grounds are now a farm. Several of Iliis family 
lie buried in Snieeth Church, but their more ancient burial-place 
was at Braborne., 

On the north side of the road between Ilythc and Ashford, but in 
Mersham Parish, isH,4TCH, which has been t|ie seat of tiic A'lwtcA- 
buUs for nearly three centuries. Sir Norton Knalchbull, a gentle¬ 
man of literary' talents, was created a Baronet in the seventeenth 
of Charles the First; his'direct descendant. Sir Edward Kuatcli- 
bull, Bart, is one .of the present Members for this county, which 

he 

V See Oldj-i's Ikitisfi Librarian, p. 213—228; and Censura Literaria, 
Vol. 11. p. 143. 

f In Peck’s Coll, of Historical Discourses, No. V. is aii old Ballad, 
or Epitaph, written by the above Keynold Scott, referring to the prin¬ 
cipal events of Sir Thomas’s Life, and to the splendors of Scott’s Hall 
in Elizabeth’s reign. 
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he lias also represented in two fonncr Parliaments. The Mansion, 
a spacious brick edifice with wings, was began to be rebuilt bv his 
cousin, Sir Wviidham, and finished by his father. Sir Edward, 
who died in 17S9- The burial-place of this family is in 
Church: the principal monument is that of Sir Norton Knatch- 
lU'LL, and Bridget, his second lady, daughter to John Astley, Esq. 
T he former, who died in I6'a6‘, ast. eighty-three, is commeniorated 
by a full-length effigies in white marble, leaning on his right elbow; 
above which, under a canopy, is the figure of his Lady, kneeling: 
she -died ih November, l625, aged fifty-live : her epitaph is at 
follows: 

The dust clos'd up within this marble shrine. 

Was, whcn»ii breath’d, a blossom feminine: 

Brought up in cowrte," the ill whereef and good. 

She (juickly found in competitiov stood; 

Tlie good-ill courte she ti-.erefore soon forsooke. 

And happy in her choice, an husband tookc : 

■^ et though she svere with happy Hymen hiest. 

She found the world could yield no perfect rest. 

And therefore having thiee and thirty year 
Liv'd in true love with him that lov’d her deare. 

She left him too, and all that worldly is, 

'I'o gain an everlasting crown of bliss. 

BRABORNE was, in the reign of Edwnrd tlie Second, the pro» 
petty of Adoniar dc Valence. Earl of IVnibroke’ wl.o, in tlie sixth 
year ot that King, obtained the liberty of tree wanen, and a grant 
for a weekly market for this Manor. It atleiuards became the 
property of the Stotts, and is now owned by Sir John Courtnay 
Hollywood, who has considerable esta’tes in tliis vicinity, and upon 
whose lands at BraboKNE Lees, if.leushc Burrocks, both for 
infantry and cavalry, have been erected, at an iiniiiense and extra¬ 
vagant expense, within t^)e few last years. The site is low, and 
fiadly cliosen, the soil being a strong clay, gml particularly re¬ 
tentive of water, so that in the winter season, the situation 
of the troops is extremely wet and unconiforlable. The Church, 

which 

Her father was Chief Gentleman of the Privy Chamber to Queen 
Elizabeth, and Keeper of her Majesty’s Plate and Jewels. 
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which is dedicated to St. Mary, exhibits a good specimen of 
our early architecture. It contains numerous memorials of the 
Scotts; and several others are mentioned by Wcever, which are 
not now to be found here. Evelyn mentions a ‘ superannuated 
Yew tree’ as standing in his time in Brabonie Church-yard, 
the circumference of which was fifty-eight feet, eleven inches; 
“ not to mention the goodly^ planks, and other considerable 
pieces of squared and clear timber, which I observed to lie about 
it, that had been hewed apd sawu out of some of the arms torn 
from it by impetuous winds.”* 

A singular Phenomenon occurred in a valley in HINXIIILL Pa¬ 
rish, in the mouth of August, 1727- This was “a s|K‘cies of 
SuBTEKRANEOUS FiRE, which began in h marshy field, near a 
‘small brook, and continued to burn along its bank, without spread¬ 
ing much, for several days.' Aflerwards it appeared on the other 
side, and extended itself over the field, to the extent of some 
acres, consuming all the earth where it burnt into red ashes, 
quite down to the springs, which, in most places, lay four feet, or 
more, deep. On the twenty-fourth of September, it had con¬ 
sumed about three acres of ground, at w Inch time it burnt in many 
places, and sent forth a great smoak, and a strong smell, resem¬ 
bling that of a brick-kiln; but it never flamed, except when the 
earth was turned, and stirred up. For some space where it was 
burnt, the ground felt hot; though the ground seemed no more 
parched tlian might be reasonably expected from the dryness and 
heat of the season. In several places where the earth was turned 
up, it was found to be hot and wet nearly four feet deep, and 
much hotter about two feet deep than nearer the surface; and 
when this earth was expo^ to the air, though it was veiy moist, 
and not hotter than 'might be easily borne by the hand, yet the 
heat increased so i'kst, that in a few minutes it was ail over on fire, 
like phosphorus made with alum and ilour. The surface of the 
field was always ^et, excepting in extremely dry seasons; but at 
this time it was somewhat more parched and harder than usual.”t 

ASHFORD 

* Discourse of Forest Trees, B. III. p. 228. Edit. 1700. 

t See Philosophical Transactions, Vol. XXXV. No. 399, p. 307. 
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Is a respectable market and post town, seated on a genfie emt- 
nciicc, near the confluence of the upper brandies of the river 
Stour* III tlie Domesday Book it is written Euefort, and Esae- 
tcsforJ, and was then parcel of the possessions of lingo de Mont- 
fort. It afterwards became the property of the family snrnaitied 
De Asshetetford; and was next carried in marriage to the Criols, 
who conveyed it to Roger de Leyboriie; and his son, William, 
had the privilege of a market allowed him for this Manor in the 
seventh of Edward the First. On the death of Juliana de Leybome, 
the rich infanta of K^iit, Ashford (witli the rest of her inheritance) 
esclieated to the Crown, and afterwards became part of the en-, 
dowinent of St. Stejiheii’s Chapel, al^Westminster; to which it 
continued to belong till the reign of Edward the Sixth, who 

granted 

* “ Even as the body, or butke ol a tree,*’ says Lambard, “ is com¬ 
pact of many rootes, the which at first, and where they drawe from 
every side the juice of the earth, ha very small, and then doe waxe 
bigger by little and little, until! at the last they bee united into one 
irunkc, or body, able to receive all their sappe and moisture ; so also, 
the greater ryvers, which fall not out of standing lakes, have their in¬ 
crease from many stnal VVcls, or Springs, the which creepe at the first 
out of the earth, and bee eonveied in slender quillei, thei. afterwarde, 
meeting together in course, doe grovve by little and' little into bigger 
pipes, and at the last doe emptie themselves into some one bottome, 
and so make up a great streame, or chanell. An example whereof it 
nowe offered to your eie neare at Ashtfprd; a good market towne, 
seated up^on a water which hath before receaved the conSucnce and 
help of sundry imal brookes, or boornes, whereof some do lie on the 
south-east aide of his course, and the other on the nprth-weast. Of the 
first sone, those two be the^chiefe, which come out, the one from the 
towne of Brooke, so called of that water, and the other from the partes 
about Postlyng; of the second sort, bee, first those two which beginne 
at the townes of Esiwell and Westwell, (which likewise take their 
names of those very Welles or Springs,) and then those other two also, 
whereof the one breaketh out of the ground about Stallesfield, and tUe 
other neare Leneham.'* Peramb. of Kent, p. 233. Edit. IjHil. 
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granted it, with its appurtenances, to Sir Antlionv Aiwlicr, Knt. 
of Otterdea. He disposed of the whole to Sir Andrew Jiidde, Knt. 
wiiosedaughter and heiress, Alice, married Tliomas (alias Customer) 
Smith,* of Westeiihanger, and their descendants continued owners 
till the beginning of the last century. The estates have since been 
divided among different persons, by sale and otherwise. 

The Church, which is dedicifted to St. Mary, is a spacious and 
handsome fabric, consisting of a nave, aisles, and tlircc chancels, 
with a lofty and well-proportioned tower rising from the intersec¬ 
tion of the nave and principal chancel. The time of its origina* 
foundation is unknown ; but it was ‘ renovated’ in the reign of 
Edward the Fourth, by Sir John Fogge, whose family were origi- 
. nally seated in Lancashire, but came into this county early in the 
reign of Edward the First, His ancestor, Sir Francis Fogge, Knt. 
acquired the Manor of Rkpton, in this Parish, by marriage with 
a co-heiress of the Vuloi^ns; and at the mansion on that estate 
Sir John resided. This latter gentleman, who was Comptroller 
and Treasurer of the Household to Edward the Fourth, and seve¬ 
ral times Sheriff of Kent, founded a College at Ashford, for ‘ a 
Master, or Prebendary, (who was to be Vicar of this Church lor 
the time being,) two Chaplains, and two Secular Clerks,' who 
were to pray for the souls of “ the King; George, Archbishop of 
Yorke; Sir J. Fogge, the founder; Alice, his wife, &c. and other 
the King’s liege s'ubject.s of the county of Kent, lately slain at the 
battles of Northampton, St. .Alban’s, and Shirborne, in defence of 
his right and title.” He died in 1490: on his tomb, which stands 
on the north side of the altar, an<l is very large, lime been Brasset 
of himself as a KiiiglU, in'armour, and bis two wives: these are 
now gone, with the exception of the heltiicl and crest, ^lie latter 
being a Unicorn’s head. Gn miotlier Brass, which is still left, 
tliougli loose, is the following inscription sustained by an angel with 
expanded wings, and having a rose branch at each corner issuing 
from a wreath which surrounds the whole, JpUni' 

•Granger, under James 1. (Vol. I. p. 382, Edit. 1804,) has men¬ 
tioned a Print of Sr I'homas Smith, Knt. whom he erroneously describe 
as the same person who ‘ farmed the Customs in the preceding reign 
but who was, in fact, the grandson of the Customer Smith. 
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©Ifni’ tic ofqtur: qiioU fecerat iete Jobto. 

©iimptibiiJ’ w ppriio: ^a: rccfism renobau', 

Cu capanilt; quoti funtit’ cDi^cabit. 

©lutfbo’ atq’ librie; tpot’ !)' P fu btnat,* 
ac omamcntip: altate Dei sccoratuu _ 

JHfstibulu Uitaa: ct pUira iiKal a Donas, 
ait patet intuitu; p poetcubi^m:moraDa, 
ap lauD' Dili tui laue lit nuc ct icuu amc’,* 

On a slab in front of the altar steps is a curious full sized Bratr 
111 iiicinoi'y of Elizabkth, daughter to Henry, Lord Ferrers, of 
(iroby. and wife to David le Strabolgie, (fourth of that name,) 
Earl of Athol. She is represented in llie old French round dress, 
closely buttoned froiti the waist; her hair frizzed in three rows of 
curls surrounding ht r face, and hanging frizzed over her shoulders;* 
in lier hands were two hunners sufipofting a canopy; and round 
the verge of the stone was the Ibllowiiig inscription, of which tba 
words in italics are supplied from Weever. 

A-t ,;/.,/ i:!i:.ikth Couutrcoc Dt atbflB la filfC S-'-n. tie feuen 
q D cu acoill qc motuot le I.Eij jout D'®ttob: L'm de gnu 

* 1 he seat of the Fogges at Repton, which is above half a mile west¬ 
ward from Ashfoid, is now a farm. 'I'iiis family, whicii for a long pe¬ 
riod had extensive possessions in Kent, and lived in fnuch splendor, be¬ 
came extinct in the Utttr part of the last century. '] liey were so 
greatly reduced, that one of the last wa' wife lo a pour sliepherd at 
Eastry ; and her nepliew was executed for u robbery. 

t Weever (Fun. Mon. p. ‘a75^ stater, that the deceased Countess 
married, secondly, John Vlalcweyn (Malmayns) of this county ; and 
Hasted (Hist, of Kent, \’ol. ^'lll. p. i-0) says; that, ‘ hv a pedigree 
of the family of Brograve, she is said to marry 'F. flogg'.’, Lsij. of Ash- 
tord and ‘ if so,' he continues, ‘ he niigiit, periiaps, have been her 
third husband.' It seems from Diigdalc, however,.(Baronage, Vol. II. 
p. 96,) tliat neiilier of these account, can be true; for her own death, 
and that of tliC Earl of Athol, oirurrcd within twelve days of each 
other ; the Earl dying on the elcvcnih of October, in the forty-ninth of 
Edward tlie Third, and his Countess, as apn-.ars from the epitaph, on 
‘‘.he twenty-second qf the same mon:;i. 
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In a small Chapel adjoining to the south transept, formerly ap¬ 
propriated to the S7Ht/ths, Lords of Westenhangcr, and owners of 
this Manor, are three sumptuous monuments of that fiimily, com¬ 
posed of various colored marbles: these were repaired by the late 
Chief Baron Smyth, a descendant, and whose great-grandmother 
was the Lady Dorotliy Sydney, so celebrated by Waller as Sacha- 
rissa. On that against tlie south wall lie the effigies of Thomas 
Smyth, Esq. and Alicia, his wife, in habits of the time of Eliza¬ 
beth ; and in the front of the tomb arc small figures of their chil¬ 
dren, kneeling: he died in 159J. On the west side, beneatlran 
arch, is the monument of Sir Richard Smyth, Knt. of Leedes 
Castle, fourth son of the above, who is represented in armour, ly¬ 
ing upon a cushion and mat: in front are his Ihree wives, and five 
children. He died in July, l628, act. sixty-three, having been 
‘ Receiver of the Duche of Cornwall, and Surveyor (ieneral, and 
Commissioner for the Revenews assigned to Prince Charles for 
many years.’ The last monument commemorates Sir John 
Smyth, Knt. only son of the latter, and Elizabeth, his wife, who 
are kneeling on cushions at a desk: the former is in armour, with 
a ruft'; the latter has also a ruff and large hoop: in front are 
‘ portraitures’ of their three surv iving children. This fabric is well 
pewed; and on each side the chancel are five ancient wooden 
seats > the Font is octagonal, and enilrellished with roses and blank 
shields in quatrefojls. A Chantry was founded here in the seven¬ 
teenth of Edward the Tliird, by William de Sodington, a former 
Rector. 

The College founded by Sir John Fogge appears to have been 
dissolved about the end of the reign of Henry the Seventh. The 
dwelling, whicli consisted of a centre, with wings, &c. was at 
tenvards appropriated exclusively to tlic Yicar, and it retained its 
ancient character till within forty or fifty years ago, since which it 
has been greatly altered and modernized ; and of a ‘ profusion of 
painted glass,’ that originally onianicuted the windows, only a few 
representations of arms are now left. ’Fhe Free Gramtnar School, 
adjoining to the Church-yard, was built and endowed by Sir Norton 

Kuatchbull, 
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Kiiatchbull in the time of Charles the First; and the Master is ap¬ 
pointed by his family. 

Tl)c population of Ashford, as returned under the Act of 1800, 
was 2151; the number of houses -111: many of the latter are 
large, and well built. The Market-House is a good modern edi¬ 
fice, standing near the middle of the High Street, which is of con- 
siiler.ihle width. At the east end of the town is a stone Bkidgk 
of four arches, crossing the river* Stour. An annual Fair has 
been instituted here withiu these few years, for the sale of sheep, 
&lC. and another for the sale of wool, under the patronage of the 
principal gentry and laniiholders of this part of the county. 

IliCHARi) Glover, who was Somerset Herald in the reign of 
Eliitabeth, and, like i’hiiipott, ‘ a laborious searcher into anti¬ 
quities,’ was a native of Ashford, ife died in 1588, ast. forty-six, ’ 
and was buried at Cripplegate Church ia London. His sister Joan, 
married llichard Milles, of Ashford, whose soi», Thomas Milles, 
author of ‘ the Catalogue of Honour,’ was born here; and follow¬ 
ing the directions of liis uncle, became eminent for his skill in ge¬ 
nealogy and heraldry.* He had granted to him a chapeau with wings, 
as a crest to his arms, in allusion to the celerity with which he re¬ 
turned with an answer from Henry the Fourth, of France, to 
whom he had been sent with a message of importance by Queen 
Elizabetli.t 

VoL. VII. .4i:g. ISO*. Ecee The 

* Francis Thvnne, another of the early Kentish Heralds, and 
lineally descended from 'Thom at the lune,' of Stretton, in Shropshire, 
received the early part of his education at'I'linbridgc Grammar-School; 
hut, though recorded, both by Wood and Fuller, as a native of this 
county, the place of his birth does not appear to have been ascertained. 
He was aftersvards of Oxford University; and’sure it is, says Wood, 

' that his genic tempting him to leave the crabbedne^s of logic and phi¬ 
losophy, and to embrace thSse delightful studies of history and ge¬ 
nealogy, he became at length one of the Officers at*Arms, by the title 
of Blanch Lyon, and afterwards Herald, by that of Lancaster, which he 
kept till his dying day.’ Among his other works he continued Holin- 
ffied's ‘ Annals of Scotland’ from the year 1571 to 157(j ; hit collection; 

ir, 

+ Fuller’s Worthies, under Kent, p. 82, 
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The Rev. Du. John Walli.';, flie ceJ«’J»ritfe<! dccvplierer an*J 
niiithcinatifian, was also born in this fmvii, in November, Iblfci, 
liis fatlier beinj; then Vicar of Ashford. Ife was taught the early 
rudiments of learniii" at I^eygrecn, near Tentordeii; but afterwards 
removed to Felstetl .School in Essex, where he obtained a know¬ 
ledge of the Cireek, Latin, Hebrew and French languages. In 
lO'j-’, he became a student at Emanuel College, C'ambrklge; and 
about the year ItitO, was chosen Fellow of Queen’s College, bur 
vacated this situation on^ his marriage in 1644. Five years after¬ 
wards he was appointed Savilian Professor of (jeoinetry at t)\ford, 
where he took the degree of D. I), in May, 1654; shortly before 
which, he published his ' Granunuticu Lint^mc Aiiglicance, cum 
Tractatu de JLotiiula sen Sononwi Formatujnc.’ He afterwards 
wrote many works, both on divinity and mathematics; and in 
l6'*)9, all his wriling^ were'collefcted, and printed at the University 
Press, Oxford, in three volumes, folio. He died in his eighty- 
eighth year, in October, 1705; being then held in higli estimation 
among the learned of his own country, as well as of foreign parts. 

WYE, called by Iceland a ‘ pratie market townelet,’ is now on- 
!v a considerable village, the market having been long disused. 
In the Domesday Book, it is written fVi, and by that appellation 
it was granted by the Conqueror to the .Abbey of Battle, in .'sns.se 
which he had tbunded in remembrance of his victory over Harold, 
5t having been previously a part of the demesne lands of the .Saxon 

Kings. 

,n Heraldry were numonus. Another Kentish Herald, whose name 
should have been recorded .under Sandwich, where he was born, was 
Sir Jolts Bo Rocnli, Knt. son of a Dutch Hrewur, of that towr. 
riiis ‘ learned and polite per-ion,’ as Wood calls him, was made Keeper 
of the Records in. the Tower, and afterwards G.irtei King at .Arms. 
He wrote ‘ Ihe Sovereignty of the Brkisli Seas, proved by Records, 
History, and .Miir^'cipal Laws of the Kingdom.’ He died at Oxford, 
in October, 10-13. .Another Herald, who, if not really a native of 
Kent, was descended of a family which had been seated at Rolvcnden 
from the time of Edsv.ird the Second, was John Gibbon, Blue Man¬ 
tle, who, in IC82, published the ' /ntrodiicUo nd Lntiiiam Biusoiiiuvi,' 
l-mo. In the latter part of nis life he was much addicted to astrology. 
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Kings. “ The Chronicles of Rattell Abbey affirm," says I.ambard, 

•* that lliere were soinetiine two-and-tsventy hundreths subiect to 
the iurisdictioii of tliis Manor; which, if it be true, then, as farre 
as 1 can reaclie by coniecture, the territorie of Wye wus the very 
same in coin|>asse tfiat now the Last of Scroy (Ijth of .Scray) de- 
MTibetii; that is to say, the fifil part of this wiiole sliyre, consist 
ill!; of two-and-lwentv hundrethes in number.”* Tliis reference to 
the ancient jurisdiction of Wye, is corroborated by the Domesday 
Rook, wliicli savs, “ l)f '2'2. hand ptin i<n m saca <.y soca, i; oma 
’'iritfacta i/ua; jit.tU- ptir. rei;i.” \- 

Tlie extensive grant of tlie ‘ Royal Manor of Wye, witli all it? 
appendages, liberties, aiiii Royal customs,’ was confirmed to the 
.Vbbey of Rattle bv i‘lifiiTent Sovereigns, and it continued parcel^ 

L e e e of 

* Pt ramh. of Kent p. CS';. Ldlt. IjyO. The same author says, 
•-iiat “ King Kdwarde the becondc, after the burial of itis father, and 
lieforc hii own Coronation, held tiie solemnitic of a whole Christmas ir. 
the /luuM of this Manor: ai.d lot the tuwne of Wye, it is yet a well 
haunted market." Ibid. p. -S7, It would seem, from other authori* 
ties, that our Kings had a ffc.voftvnc here. Hasted tays," John de 
I-im.eton, t’hanrclior of the Realm, landed at Dover, June II, antra 
21 Kdward 1. tfom tiie Court of Rome; and on the loth iiist. follow- 
mg, delivered to the King his seal, in his CliiimbtT at Wye, who on 
the same day sealed writs with it. Jfof. r;;/.' (in. IJenry ‘he Sixth wa* 
here also, in Man'll, in his seventh year; as was Humphrey, Uul e e! 
Gloccster, IVotcetor of the Kealni, in the eightli and i luth ye, ';, of 
that reign, dec Iti/w. Jad. / <d. X, p. 413, 430, 477.’’ 

t -At \\ ft iir.RSD? N, a sni. 1 liam'cr the southern pert oi \t'v' 
Parisli, is a IJ(dii Ifl'il, or /•iiitidit.'ii, which t'oriiierly bore the name o! 
.St. Lustace, from I'.ustaehius. .Abbot of Flai, who came to England 
about the year I 'JtiO, and <^f whom Matthew Paris (p. COl) tells the 
following tale. ‘ inter i]un.\’ Ens/at/iiiis vir rcUgiosus el literuU scicntia 
erudilus,' See. ‘ Amongst these, Eustace, an holy :.nd learned man, 
came to Elngland, and was famous f i many miracles. At a certain vtl* 
lage not far from Dover, called Wve, (Wi,) he began his office of 
preaching; and in that place he bh' scd a Spring, which in consequence 
was of such tirtue, that from meiely tasting it, all distempers were 

cured. 
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of its possessions till the period of the Dissolution. Queen Eliza¬ 
beth, in her first year, granted it, toiretber M’itli various estates in 
the s'icinifv, to her hinsinan, lienrv Cary, Lord Ifunsdon, to 
hold j'b <r(7/j>Vf by Knic;ht’s service; and his iirdiidsoii. Henry, Earl 
of Dover, ah<»ut the year alienated the « hole to Sir Thomas 

Finch, Bart, of Eastwell, afterwards Earl of Wiiichelso.'i. Daniel, 
the late Eiarl, his descendant, who died without male issue in 
1760 , did, in his life-time, ‘ invest his Honour and Manor of Wye, 
and his Manor or Lonlslnp of Eastwell, with their appurtenances, 
in four tru.stees, who, agreeable to his wish, conveyed fiiein to hi.s 
nephew, George Finch Hatton. F,s(j. and he is now owner. 

The Church, which is dedicated to St (iregory and St. Martin, 
was made collegiate by Architishop Kemp; who was a native of 
this Parish, and is supposed to have rebuilt this (-diliee at the same 
time that he founded the adjoinhig College, in the twenty-sixth of 
Henry the. Sixth, aniip 14 t7- It consists of a nave, aisles, and chan- 
eel, with a large embattled tower at the south-east angle;* the nave 


cared. A dropsical woman imploicd help of the saint ; “ Be caniident, 
daughter,” said he, “ and go to your native fountain of Wye. which 
God hath blessed j drink, and you shall be well.” The wonmn did as 
she was directed, and immediately becoming sick, there issued from her 
mouth, in the sight of many who came to the fountain for cure, two 
large and black toads, which were soon changed into dogs, and soon af¬ 
ter into asses;—the terrified woman screamed; but he w!io kept tiic 
fountain, sprinkled .some of the water between her and them, .and the 
monsters directly vanished into air.’ 

{» 

* The ancient ‘ Steeple,' which arose from tlie intersection of the 
nave and chancel, was ‘fired by lightning,’ in July, loTid; .and w is 
afterwards restored, principally at the expense of the Bretts of Srii j.n (.- 
GROVE, a Manor in this Parish. It was, ‘however, d.joincd to destruc¬ 
tion, as appears fro'.,i the following entry in one ol the Clmicliwardtns' 
books. ‘‘On Sunday, .March the 21st, IbSC, after the toiiclirion of 
morning prayer, before all the people were out of the Churc)i-y ird, 
the steeple of the Parish Church of W'ye fell, and beat down the grtalest 
part of the east chancel, and almost all llic south and north cliancth. 

I to;:< tl.i ■ 
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is •M'puraJctl from the aisles by four pointed arches on eadi side, 
risiii" from clustered columns: the chancel was rebuilt soon 
after the beoiniiin!( of the last century, and has a semicircular east 
eiul.* In this part is a mural tablet inscribed in memorj of the 
‘ I{i"ht lion. Lai>y Joanna Thoknhim., daughter of Sir IJe- 
ville Cranville, (who fell at the battle of Lansdown.) sister to John, 
Earl of' Bath, and second wife of Robert Tbonihill, of Ollaiitigh, 
in this Parish, commander of a troop of horse w'bich he raised 
a! his own eharge for the service of King Charles the First.’ She 
survived hhr husband tifty-Ivvo years, which she spent ‘in the most 
devout and religious widowhood,’ and died at tlie age of 74, in 

E e e c 3 January, 

tngtthcr wnii one piilai of the Church.” '1 he cast end was afterwards, 
boarded up, and continued in that state till about the year ITOJ, when 
it w.is re-ti'ied in its present foiiii, and a new touer budt on the south¬ 
east side. .Among the oid niontiinents that were destroyed by the fall 
of the steeple, was the ‘ f.iir tumbe’ mentioned by AVeever, of 1 'homas 
Kk-MI'E. and his ssife Hea i kici:. the parents of Archbishop Kemp, 
'i'heir epuaph was as follows: 

//a .oj.'i,,’:.' c'.tti Kfiipi t;:a:n.tu fiiia, 

Cujus p>oi:u!f: ■•1: pTi'bat cml K’r.U'n. 

v:\:l /a.'.,.' /!:i: £l l-ivu:^U itphtus^ 

SfuTiifichs t.iup£rjhu> tiii-i.:!. 

Ju'^giiur huiL sjifix iiitulumf fporija Jieul'ix 
QuiT pariJur cpciy iponti inipci. , 

! V his pTtj£ejM\ hi ravius ai aittirc ^rcsLi!^ 

C!:ri pTiiiiSium, dux supitm ci‘i..m. 
i rt’urt Uitons ir.(n\ curutis supphu-I hvruj 
r: Palais Jjcitas luihinct hasfirdma,-. 

'I'lie annual births at AVye h.ave been in general about thirty, and 
the burials twenty, upon the average. Now by an old register it ap¬ 
pears, that. In the year seventy-one persons died at Wye from 

January to August: and it is observable, that in January only, the bu¬ 
rials were seventeen. 'I'his remarkable mortality iX such a small place, 
is the more worthy of notice, bvi ause it confirms the truth of a singular 
passage in Bishop Burnet’s Abridgment o( the History of the Reforma¬ 
tion, p. ddQ, which says, Anno 1538, “ Intermitting fevers were so 

universal and contagious, that they raged like a plague, so that in many 
places there were not people enow to reap the harvest.” 
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January, 170S. liaving been Lady of the Bedchamber to Cbarlc* 
the Second’s Queen. In the nave is an ancient slab, much broken, 
inlaid with Brnsvs of two men and a woman, witli a group of 
childrei>, and this inscription in two lines below their feet: 

Jotjit Slnlittto Ju0fuB--?r!joma0 ip.slmcrc q’ JHenuBf’, 

(STmpti Bccio tIauOut' maimote huto, 

Gon0Dt0 ct Bintdem imitatur 9 Iicia clatiem, 
dt (Sibant jEpo non immrmor tt pcoi mo. 

On the east side of thi; Church-yard is the ancient Goi,i.i;i;h, 
now the Grammar School, founded in the year 1-147, hv Aik H- 
BisHop Kemp, who was a native of this Parish, and has tlius 
referred to his baptism in the statutes drawn up by himself for the 
government of his new foundation: ‘ Ecclcsia parochiali dc 
27i qua de sacro fonts renal' /iiimtjs.' He endowed it for a Pro¬ 
vost and six Fellows, ‘ two of whom had an additional sli|H-nd for 
the duty of the Chun h, and care of a Cirammar-School,’ in w hit 1; 
all scholars, both rich and poor, were to be instructed gratis. Soon 
after the Dissolution, the chief })OSscssions of the College were 
granted to Walter Buckler, and his heirs, on condition that ‘ lie 
should at all Times provkle and maintain a sufHcient Sclioolniaster, 
capable of teaching Boys and young Lads in Grammar, without 
Fee or Reward in this Parish.’ This condition was not fultilled, 
as appeared by two inquisitions taken under ditfereut Commissions; 
the first issued in the thirty-fifth of Elizabeth, and the latter in the 
twentieth of James the First; the grant w;ts therefore resumed Iiy 
the Crown; and Charles tJic' First, by a new grant, vested the 
said possessions in Robert Maxwell, Esq. and his heirs, under a 
like condition, with a protiso, that the Schoolmaster should have 
an annual salary of sixteen pounds; and tliis sum is now paid by 
George Finch Ilalton, Esq. of Iv.isUvcll Park, who is the Patron 
of the Vicarage. Another School wijs instituted here about tlie 
year 1708, underna bequest of Lady Joanna Thornhill, who, 
among other charilie^ to the poor of Wye, directed that tJie resi¬ 
due of her estates should he applietl to the improvement of their 
children in learning: to this donatiun. Sir George Whelcr, Pre- 
;l beudary 
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Ix'.ici.uy of Durliaiii, alioiit llie year annexed the gift of the 

Coilei;!', of-nhieh he was then owner, as ‘a residence for the 
Master of Ihe (ininiinar-SchooI, and for tlie Master and Mistress 
of l.:idy Thornliill's School.' He also bequeathed ten )>ounds an¬ 
nually as an exhibition to Lincoln College, Oxford; and this was 
about forty years afterwards increased to twenty pounds yearly by 
his son, the llev. Granville ^^'heler. The Grammar-School has 
nearly rlegenerated to a sinecure:, but at the other, from eighty to 
one hundred children are educated on the average; the boys in 
leading, .writing, and arithmetic; and-the girls in reading, writing, 
and iieedlexvork: the aniial salary of the Muster is thirty pounds; 
that of the Mistress, twenty iiounds.* 

Tlie College fo(tns an exact quadrangle, inclosing an open 
court: the lower part is composed of stone and flint, in the 
Pointed style of architecture; hut thy upper part has been rebuilt 
with brick, and modernised. The ohl Hall is a large vaulted 
apurtmeut, now used as the school-room; and the aiieieut Com¬ 
mons-room is the present kitchen. A kind of cloisters of open 
arches, rising from piers of brick-work, surrounds the inner court; 
these were erected in place of the more ancient cloisters, whicii 
w ere pulled down rather more than sixty years ago. Some of the 
windows in the south })art of the College have l>een ornamented 
witli Ihe arms of Archbishop Kemp, the crest of Edward the 
Sixth, when Prince of Wales, with the initials E. P. and the date 
131(); a rose in the sun-Leuins, being the di'vice of Edward the 
Eourth, &ic. in stained glass. 

I'lie population ot Wye Parish, as returned under the Act of 
TSOO, was 1200; the nuinh«;r of houses 213: the latter are prin¬ 
cipally ranged round a green, and in two })iirnllel and two cross 
streets, at a little distance from the rivcT Stour, over which is a 
stone Bridge of five arches, erected at the expense of the county 
in 1633. Ur. Harris.mentions a tniditiou, which says, that the 

£ e c e 4 original 

* The prcM'nt Master of the Grammar-School is the Rev. Philip 
Parsons, M. who has also been Minuter of Wye since ti e year 176V. 
He published * the Monuments and Painted Glass in 100 Churches in 
Kent,’ ill one volume, 4io. GM. 
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original site of the town was in the bottom, or valley, hetweeft 
Wye Down and Crundal, where Pett-Street now is; and that se¬ 
veral deep wells were still remaining there.* In a Skirmiak in a 
lane at W_>e, (dignified by the appellation of Wye Fight, in an epi¬ 
taph at St. John’s, Margate,) between the Royalists and the Oli- 
verians, in the jear l6l8. Major (icoryc Semner, brother to the 
celebrated anlifiuary of that name, was slain. 

The ancestors of John Kicaip, the CartHnnl Archbishop of 
Canterbury, were, as early as tlie reign of Kdward tlie Fourth, 
seated at OLLANTIGH, *iu Wye Parish, where it is most proba¬ 
ble the Arclibishop was born in tlie year 13S0, and where, towards 
the end of his life, he built a chapel or oratory. He was educated 
at Merlon College, Oxford; and having been successively made 
Archdeacon of Durham, Dean of the .\rches, and Vicar (/ctieral 
to Archbishop Chicheley, d»e was appointed Chief Justiciary of 
Normandy by Henry the Filth; and he appears to have retained 
all tlicse otHces till his advancement to tlie See of Roehester in 
I-Up. l w() years afterwards, he was translated to Chichester: 
»n ! IC! lie was made Archbisho)) of I'oik; and three years after 
•hat. was promoted to the Chancellorship, in which situation he 

• viiKcd great abdity and activity in state afl’airs, particulaily during 
the iorjK minoiity of Henry the Sixth, lu 14.-54 he was translated 
to Cauieihury ; and on this occasion was made a Cardinal bishop, 
by the tith* ot'St. Rufina, as he bad before been a Cardinal Priest, 
by the title ot' .St, balhina. He died in March, 14 j3, a-t. sexen- 
:x-tliree, 'and lies buih'd under a sumptuous tomb in Canterbury 
Cathedral. It seems highly probable, that his nephew, Thomas 
K.KMr, Bishop ot londun, who, like him.sclf, wa.s a man of great 
tvileuts, was also boin on this estate, as both the father and bro¬ 
ther 

■* ilr-t. of Kti.i, p. 343. “ H tje Dauh k a pan ot a ridge of hills, 

f.'iat beginning at Cliaiham, are coniimicd to the h'ea between Folkstonc 
and llythe, and (i<;m the summit of wliich, as well as I'roni one oppe- 

• .te to it in Flastsseli Pari;, both the Stas may be plainly seen, viz. that 

.it the Buoy ot tl e Nrre, at the joint mouth of the I hamcs and .Med¬ 
way, loss’ards the north: and the other to the •■nutli, over llomnev 
Marsh, toward? th- ' oa*! of Fiance ■' //»,</, 
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ther of the Bishop were certainly resident here. He died in March, 
1489, and was interred in St. Paul’s Cathedral. The memory of 
these eminent Prelates was so highly venerated at Oxford, that a 
particular day was appointed to consecrate it by an anniversary 
festival, on which occasion they are said to have been stilcd the 
‘ Mecajtiases of the University.’* 

Ollantigh continued in tlie possession of the Kemps till the 
year l607, when, on the death o‘f Sir 'riiomas Kemp without issue 
male, it devolved to his four daughters, coheiresses, by whose 
tesjrective husbands it was soon afteru ards conieyed to Sir Timo¬ 
thy Thornhill. His descendant. Major Richard Thornhill, (who, 
in 1711 , mortally wounded Sir Cholniley Dering, Bart, in a duel 
in Totliill Fields, Westininsler,) vested it in trustees, to be sold 
for the payment of his debts; and they shortly afterwards con¬ 
veyed it, with other estates its lliis'c’ouutv, to Jacob Sawbridge, 
Esq. who was deepl\ engaged in the iniquitous South Sea Scheme 
in the reign ot (ieorge the First. His grandson, the late John 
S.VWBRIDGK, Esq. the patriotic .Mdernian, and representative of 
the City ot London in three .'■ucce.ssive Parliaments, was born here 
on the seventeenth of Manh, and on his <leath, in 1795, 

soon after he had entered into his sivts-third year, was buried in 
^^yc t’hurch. He expended large Mims in altering the mansion, 
which had hern erected by Sir 'Fhomas Kemp, K. B. towards the 
end of the reign of Henix the .Seventh, and in.impnving and ex¬ 
tending the grounds. His sister, the late well-lnown Mrs. Ca- 
THEKiNi; Macavi.ay (Jraham, was also a native of Ollautigh, 
her birth occurring at this seat on the twenty-third of March, 1731. 
She was a w oman of a strong, hrdent <aiHl independent mind; but, 
perhaps, of feelings .somewhat too vivid to permit that deep re¬ 
search into the causes of events, which shduld ever be a marhed 
feature in the character of the historian. Hef detestation of de- 
s[»otisin, and «l the intiigucs of courts, seems also, in some few 
instances, to hare thrown a cloud over her jucfgment; and it may 
he tpiestioned, whether her bias to republicanism did not arise as 

much 


' llaMcd’s lie."!, Yo:. Xll. p. 427. 
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mncli IVoiu liie impulsf' of sciisibilily, a< from the (Itdurlions of 
the undcrstiuulin". Her ‘ History of Eiiglciiid' was published be- 
tvveen tlie years 17^3 and in nine volumes, quarto; and 

has her' portrait attached to if, finely engraved as a medallion, 
filje died in Ikrkshire, in 175)1, after a long and severe illness. 
The present possessor of Olluntigh is Samuel Elias Sawbridge, Esq. 
son of the Alderman, and late M. P. for (Janlerbury. 'I’he house 
occupies a low situation near tiio'banks of the .Stour River, which 
has been altered and extended so as to form a noble oriiainent to 
the grounds. In making* a sunk fence here a few years ago, on 
one side of a large 'I’umuhts, two skeletons were found about five 
feet belmv the surface, together with several small pieces of iron, 
two of uhich appeared to have been spcar-lieads.’* 

' On the aecli\ity of 'Ircii.iorili Doj.it, in (.’mndal Parish, about 
a mile north-eastward from Oljantigh, a lionion Buri/int^-plucr, 
crossed liy a waggon-way, was accidentally discovered in the year 
1703; and'.arioiib skeletons, and human hones, both of adults 
and childnn, logclher with several small inns, .md other vessels, 
have been found liere at sultsequeut )teiio,is.t “ Here also, in 
tile years 17.17 and 1735). the late Rev. Riian l'uus.set, of Hep- 
piiigtoii, dug very sneccssfuliy, and in the several graves which he 
opened, found numbers of urns, ossuaries, patene, and lachryma¬ 
tories, both of Roman carihemvare and of glass, of diirereiit sizes 
and colour!,, as red, lead-colour, dark-browii, and while, with 
tile naiKCs of the ditferent inaiuitacturers on many oflliem. He 
found likewise several fi'inale trinkets, and a coin of tlie younger 
Faustina. The skeletons, of which there were several, all lay 
with their teel to the soulh;west.-«-All the above reinaias now form 
part of the valuable collection at Heppiiigtou.”7 

Alioiit twenty yeavs previously to the above discovery, in dig¬ 
ging for sand ou the r.ingc of hills eastward from Crundal, but in 

tin 


ihiilcd-u Kent, A’ol. ^ III. p. 
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•f- n.ii ri.’s Hist of Kent, p. 80; vvlierc the diirerent vessels are re- 
prtscr.ied by a wood cut, which has been copied by Hasted on copper. 


llastcd’s Kent, 'V’ol. \T1. p. 370,-1. 
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tilt' Parisb ol' (jodmersliain, u lar"<; liomnn I'm was found, of 
sutbcient capacity to hold half a bushel. Within it was a shallow 
earthen pan, in which stood a small urn of tine red earth, Imt no 
remains whatever either of ashes or hones. The large uni was 
covered with a broad flat stone, and fenced round with a wall of 
flints to preserse it from external injury.* 

The Manor of GODMERSHAM was given to the Priory of 
Christ Church, Canterbury, by ikornulph, King of Mercia, in the 
year 802, for the use of the Refectory, and for the clothing of 
the Monks. It was attervvards wrested from the Church, but re- 
.sfored, in the year 1036, by Archbisliop Egclnoth, who had pur¬ 
chased it of Duke Sired, for seventy-two marks of silver. Tlie 
Priors of Christ Church had liberty of free warren here: and in 
the thirty-eighth of Edwaid the Third, they also obtained the pri¬ 
vilege of holding a market weekly.- ‘After the Dissolution, God- 
mershani was granted to the Dean and Cbapler of (’anterhury, to 
whom it still belongs. The Cot rt Lodge, or Manor House, 
now called the Priory, which is situated near the Church, was a 
residence of the Priors of Canterbury, and it still retains may ves¬ 
tiges of its ancient character. It apjrcars to have been almost, if 
not entirely, rebuilt about the end of the reign of Uichard tlie 
Second, by Prior Chillendcn; bnt some considerable enlargements 
were made by Prior Selling, in the time of Edward the I'ouilh 
A statue, supposed to be of the former Prior, in an episcopal 
dress, with a pastond cross in one hand, and' the other uprai.-cd 
in the attitude of henediction, is yet lemaining in a small niche 
pver the entrance porch.t The Church is a small fabric, di'(iiciited 
to St. Lawrence, and had Ibriiierly a chantry connected with it 
oil the south side; but the latter lias been rebuilt, ami iiiudc iutu 
two seats, appropriated to the Manors of Pord and Eggai ton, both 

which 


” Harris’s Hist, of Kent, p.«tl0. 

t The privilege of wearing the mitre, &c. was obtained liy Chillen- 
den’s immediate predecessor, Prior Eyncli ; ttie giant tor t!ic use of the 
pa toral start' and sandals, was procured by t'hil'cndcn liiniself. Siee 
p. 8'.’7. 
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which are m tliis Parish. Within that belonging to the former, 
is a window neatly fitted up with painted glass, partly ancient, and 
partly modern. 

GODMERSHAM PARK is pleasantly situated on the west side 
of the high road between Canterbury and .4sliford, and barked 
by extensive woods. Tlie present owner, Edward Austen, Esq. 
obtained it by the will of his relation, Thomas Knight, Esq. 
(M. P. for Kent in the year 177^,) whose father inherited this seat 
from his paternal ancestors,^ the family of Brodnax, but assumed 
the name of Knight from those of Chawton, in Hampshire. Tlic 
mansion, which is a handsome edifice, consisting of a centre with 
wings, was built in the year 1732, by the late Mr. Knight, who, 
about ten years afterwards, inclosed the Park, which was formerly 
called Ford Perk, from the original appellation of this Manor, 
and is well stocked with deer.' 

Immediately adjoining to Godniersliam Park, on the north, is 
ClllLHAM P-4RK, the seat of James Wildman, Esq. a West 
Indian, by whom it was purchased of the late Thomas Heron, 
Esq. brother to Sir Richard Heron, Bart. This gentleman, under 
the authority of an Act of Parliament, had himself purchased the 
Honour, Manor, and Castle of Chilham, with their appurtenances, 
from the Colchrvokcs, who, in the year 1724, had bought them 
of Colonel Thomas Digges, a descendant from the celebrated Sir 
Dudley Digges, the latter of whom liad married one of the four 
daughters and co-li'eiresscs of Sir Thomas Kemp, of Ollantigh, and 
in her right became possessed of one-fourth of these riemesnes in 
t607, and shortly afterwards had the whole conveyed to him by 
the respective husbands of his wile’s sisters. Sir Dudley Digges 
erected the present mansion, w hich was completed for his residence 
about the year l6l6‘: it is a venerable brick edifice, but singular 
i» its form, wliicli 'is an irregular polygon. The upper windows 
command some fine view s o\ cr the vale of the Stour, and adjacent 
country. 

At a short distance from the house, towards the north-west, 
stand the reniains of CHILHAM CASTLE, concerning the origin 
of which a great deal of liypolhtlical argument has been advanced 

by 
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hy the late Edward King, Esq. in the third volume of Iiis MunU 
menta Antiquu. Tliat it was built upon a site which had previous* 
ly been occujricd by the Romans, and, perha))s, autecedeutly, by 
the Britons, is extremely probable; but that llte present Keep was 
ever the residence of King Lucius, or Ileiigist, or Widred, is an 
assertion wliich the construction of the edifice itself coin|>lelely re¬ 
futes. C.unden’s opinion, founded on a ‘ tradition, current among 
the j)eopie,’ ‘ tliat Julius Cuesaf encamped here in his second 
ex|)edition, after he had driven the Britons from their entreiich- 
mwits,’* 'seems equally erroneous, as the distance of Chilhani from 
any part of the sea-coast is considerably more than that where Cte- 
sar himself states the battle to have been fought. The advanta¬ 
geous position of iliis post would, however, doubtless occasion it 
to be very early occupied; and that the Romans had some builtl- 
ing upon this spot, is in some dfgree'dvinced hy the following pas- 
s.igc from Philipott. “ Wiien Sir Dudley Digges digged down the 
ruins of the old Castle, to make space for the foundation of that 
exact and elegant house wliich he there erected, there was the ba¬ 
sis of a more ancient building discovered; and iiiany opconomicai 
vessels of tlie Roman antique mode traced out in that place,''t 
Harris says, that “ during the time of the Ileptarcby, this Castle 
was under the care of tlie Kings of Kent; and King Wighred, in 
particular, fortified it, and made it a place of strength and defence; 
but it was atterwards sacked and demolished by the Danes, in tlieir 
incursions into these jrarfs."! In the time of Etlward the Conies- 
sor, CilUham, as it was then called, as appears from the Dome^ 
day Book, was lield by a noble Saxon, called Sired de Cillebam, 
who fought on the side of King Harold at tlie battle of Hastings; 
but it does not appear from that record, that any Castle was tliew 
standing here. The Norman William gav\; the Manor to Bisbop 
Odo; after whose disgrace it was granted, with other manors, to 
Fulbert, suruamed De Hover, (wiio had been tenant under tlie 
Bishop,) who made it the head of his Baron)\. and who was one 

of 

Cough's Edw. \’ol. 1. p- “Z'S. \ Piliurc Catftianum, 

* Hut. of Kent, p. 3C9. 
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of llic Kniglits associated with John de Fiennes in tlie goreniment 
of Dover Casllc. 

This Full)erf de Dover “ is said to have built"* Chilhain Casllc, 
and most j)rol)abl_v with truth, so far as regards the present Keep, 
which is the only part now standing that is anywise |>crfect. In 
the Barons’ wars it appears to have been seized by King John; as 
that Sovereign, in his fifteenth year, gave the ‘ custody thereof' 
to Thomas IVverell; and in the following year restored it, by 
charter, with all its appendages, to Rohesia de Dover, great-grand¬ 
daughter of Fulbert.t This Rohesia married, for her second Irtis- 
band, llirjiard, natural son to King John, by whom she had two 
daughters, Isabel and Lora: the former married, first, David deStra- 
bolgic, F-arl of Athol, (by whom she had one son, John, who suc¬ 
ceeded his tinher in the Earldom,) and, secondly, Alexander de 
Baliol, who Iield tliis Castle and Manor, jure Uioris, and had se¬ 
veral times summons to Parliament, as Lord of Chilkam, in the 
reign of Edward the First. In the nineteenth of that Sovereign, 
he also, witli his wife I.iabel, obtained a grant of a weekly market, 
and an eiglil days annnal fair, for this Manor. On the death of 
the above John, F.arl of Athol, who was hanged for High Trea¬ 
son in the thirty-fourth of Edward the First, these estates were 
confiscated, with the other possessions of the E 2 arl, and remained 
in the Crown till the fifth of Edward the Second, when that Kiug 
granted them to Burtiioloiiiew, lx»rd Badlcsinere; on the extinc¬ 
tion of the male line of whose family, this Castle and Manor came 
into the possession of William, Lord Roos, of liamlaUc; but his 
descendant, 'I'homas, Lortl Roos, being attainted of treason in 
the first of Edward the Fourth, they were again seized, and soon 
afterwards invested for life in Sir John Scott, of Scott’s Hall, who 
was one of Edward’s I’rivy Councillors. He died in the third ol 
Richard the 'I'liird; and this de'mesne reverting to the Crown, was 

no! 


Gough s Camden, Vol. 1. p. I'l;, 

-f- Philipott, p. 115; frciTi Curt. C’l. Js.37. Anno Kith King Juiiii 
X Ilarrii’s Kent, p. OSfi; and Philipott's rUh Cunt. p. IlG 
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not again granted out till the reign of Henry tlie LigUlli, when, 
after a temporary alienation to Thomas Manners, Lord Tloos, at- 
terwards Earl of Rutland, tliut King, in his thirty-second year, 
conveyed the ‘ Honour, Castle, Lordship and Manor of C.tu/lhim^ 
with all its rights, nienihers, and appurtenances, to Sir 'llionias 
Cheyney, to hold in I npite by Knight’s service; and his grantW'a« 
continued by Edward the Sixth in his fourth year. Sir Thomas 
resided here for some y ears, ‘ having added much to the grandeur 
of the buildings,’’* which, says Laiubanl from i^Jand, wete “ not 
only comhiodious for use, and beautilid for pleasure, but stiXMig 
for defence and resistance.” .Afterwards, however, heremoved 
to his Manor of Shurland, in the Isle of She|)ey, where he erected 
a new and splendid fliansion, partly with the materials of the build- 
mgs at Chilhani Castle. His son, Henry, I^rd Cheyney, wastecl 
his possessions hy extravagance, and ''rude wassaling;’ and ill llic. 
tenth of Elizabeth alienated all his estates here, to Sir Thomas 
Kemp, from whose daughters and co-heiresses Sir Dudley Digge* 
obtained tliein, as already mentioned. The outer walls of the Cas¬ 
tle arc greatly dilapidated, but seem to Inn e I'ornieil an iiregular pa- 
rullelogruni, including an area of several acres, and being surrouiRl- 
fd by a broad ditch, which, towards the noilh-west, is still \cry bold 
•.ind deep. The Ibrm of the Keep is singukir, it being an irregular 
octagon of three stories, the. uppermost oi uliich appears to have 
contained the stale aparlmeiits. The walls, ^ hich are vcneiabW 
mantled with ivy, are iVoiii ten to twelve feet id Ihiekness, exclu¬ 
sive of a square addition on the east side, in tlie midst of ’.vhich is 
a circidar staircase. 'The interior has been irrcatlv altered and damag- 
ed, the lower part having been ftsed as*a Brew house, and the upper 
rooms fitted up for a Kitchen, BilUard-llooin, I'sc. The view fixitn 
the platform is very extensive auft beantiiui.' Tlie whole building 
seems to have been faced with scpiared stone; Ahe inner parts are 
oi flints, chalk, and stone, iiitermin^ed. The siiyiply of water 
w as obtained from two wells ; one of which*is within a small "IIP" 
closure attached to tlie Keep itself; and the other in the outer 
area; the latter is still in use. 

M 
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At a little distance northwards from the Castle, is the ▼illage 
and Church of Clnlliam: the latter, which is dedicated to St. Ma¬ 
ry, is built in the form of a cross, with an embattled tower at the 
west end. The nave is sep-arated from the aisles by four large 
pointed arclies on each side, rising from octagonal columns; and 
the tower opens to the nave by a sharp-pointed arch. The north 
end of the transept is separated by a high partition from the rest 
of the Church, and used for a scliool and vestry. On the north 
side of the cliancel is the splendid Maunoleum of the Cokbrookes, 
which was built under the (lirectiou of the late Sir Roberi Taylor, 
about the year 175.5. The interior forms a circle of nearly twenty- 
four feet diameter, independent of the basement, which projects 
eighteen inches. It is divided into eight conrpartments by Ionic 
columns, svhich support a broad entablature and cornice, rrotvned 
by a rich dome and cupola.' In the soffit of the arch, which forms 
the entrance, and occupies one of the compartments, is this in¬ 
scription: 

M. S. 

Jacobi Cokbrooke, Armigtri 
ct Maria: Conjtigis B. <1/. 

Pietatis ergo posucre 
Tres Filii 
et sibi et mis. 

Jlnbertus Cokbrooke. 

Jacobus Cokbrooke. 

Georgius Cokbrooke. 

Each of the other compartments contains si* recesses for coffins, 
made in the thickness of tlK wall,' which measures from eight to 
toft feet. This Mausoleum occupies part of the site of an ancient 
Chantry Chapel, out of the rema’.ns of which has been formed an 
arched recess, containing a c'srioiis altar monument, erected by 
Sir A.NTHONy Palmer, K. B. in inemoiy of Margaret, 
Lady Palmer, sister to Sir Dudley Digges, who died in September, 
I6l9, in her thirty-third year. It is surrounded by shields of 
arms, ani^inscribed with high encomiums on her virtues, and be¬ 
nevolence to the poor, “ upon whose sickness, lameness, and 

blindness,. 
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blindness, her charitable hands wrougiit dail3r cures like miracles. 
Sir Anthony himself lies buried within the altar tails: he died in 
1630, aet. sixty-three. 

On the south side of the chancel is a Chapel, or Monument- 
room, built by Sir Dudley Digues in the reign of James the First, 
and in the vault beneath which he himself lies buried, with many 
of his tamily. This apartment forim a square of fifteen feet, with 
a coved ceiling, highly enriched. In the centre is an elaborate 
monument, having an Ionic column injhe centre, supporting an 
urn; and at the sides, the figures of the Cardinal Virtues, as 
large as life. The inscriptions wliich surround the nud(J]^Jgble, 
record the memory and virtues of Sm Dudley Dioges, and 
Mary Kemp, bis lad^* together with particulars of their descent. 
VoL. Vll. Sep. IsW. Ffff Many' 

• The epitaph it as follows. ‘ Sir Dudley Dicges, Knight, 
wliose death the wisest men doe reckon amongst )* pulilique calamities 
of these times, on the IS"* day of March, the yeare from the Virgin 
Mother 1638 , hee resigned his spirit into y' hands of his maker, his bo¬ 
dy to the peaceful shades l>elow, in humble confidence be shall awake, 
rise up, and bee clothed immortality, in the dawne of that glorious 
day w'S shall know noe night. Thou mayett behold the grave of bis 
person, not of his memory: what was earthly is sunke down into y* 
land where all things are forgotten, but remembrance of bis great 
example wil Jive; though, through age, y* disease of stones as well as 
men, the witnesse of his death, this tombe itself should oye. The story 
of his life may be y* rule of ours. His understanding few cm equal; 
his virtues fewer ■will. He was a pious sonne, a carefuli father, a loving 
husband, a fatherly brother, a courtfous neighbour, a mercifull landlord, 
a liberal master, a noble friend. When, after much experience gained 
by travell, and an exact survey of the lawes and people'cf forraigne 
kingdoms, hee had inabled himseife ^r y* service of bit country, observ¬ 
ing too many justlc for place, and y* publlqM interest, if not 

joined w‘'> their private gaine, hindering motion of^gseat bo dV erf 
y* commonwealth unlesse the inferior orbe of thbir estates werl 
vanced thereby, he was satisfied w*’’ y* conscience of meritt, knowing, 
good men only can deserve honours, though y* worst may attaine thetb. 
His noble soul could not stoop to ambition, nor be beholding to y< (though 
most generous) vice, for an occation to excercise bis virtues: out of such 

apprehenuont 
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geys, by one of whom, John Bungey, Prebendary of Canterbury, 
the mansion was bniit in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. It is a 
moderate house, pleasantly situated, but with no large demesnes. 

On Chartham Downs, whidi extend along the south t^e 
of the high road between Ashford and Canterbury, area vast num¬ 
ber of Barrows, of diflerent sizes, scattered over the ground, 
which ill the “ ancient deeds of the adjoming estates is described 
by the name of Banes Banks."* Several of these have been open¬ 
ed at difierent times, aqd the remains of bodies, both male and 
female, with various articles of trinkets, &r. found in thCiii.i 
On the '•nntiguous plain to the south, called Swadlino Downs. 
are three or four lines of Jintrenchmeras, which cross the whole 

Downs 


* Hasted's Kent, Vol. VII. p. 301. 

+ " In the year 1730, Mr. Boger Gale showed the Antiquary Socie¬ 
ty, drawings of urns, fibulie, and other articles found in June in that 
year, by Cliarlbt Fagg, £nq. in opening one of the small barrows called 
Panes Banks. Several others were opened from east to west, and 
bones, urns, &c. found in all; and in one a gold bracelet. In the first 
barrow were a fibula of silver, the plate of the size of a crown piece, 
faced with gold, and adorned with a star set with garnets, and ivory 
hemispheres between two garnet pendants, two glass urns, a cbrystal 
ball, and one side.of a gold clasp, with a gold pin hanging to a chain. In 
the second, an um of black earth. In the third, two of red earth. In the 
fourth, one of black earth i atbmpieceof gold, chased with irregular 
figures, and a ring to hang it by. In the fifth, four amethyst beads; seve¬ 
ral brass pins, with a hole b the head; several other brau pins, having a 
cross at thebead; smalt pieces of brass in form of a barrel, writh a shank 
of an hinge to each. In the sixth, holies of men and horses. In the seventh, 
singleskeleunt, as jjs roost; iron {^ar and arrow heads; sroallsilver, larger 
cop^r, an^^v-at iron buckJus; blades of knives; two iron umboes of 
broad Leaded studds for the tides; several glass and other 
heads. The graves were in solid chalk. Doctor Cromwell Mortimer, who 
wrote a Dissertation on these Antiquities, thinks the spot answers to 
that where Cssar first encountered the Britons, and that the Fortress 
■outh'West of the barrows was that to which they retired.” 

Gough'i Camden, l..p. 
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Downs from east to west; and in the road under Denge Wood, 
eastward tiwtn Juliiberries grave, is another small Entrenchment.* 
Tlie village of CHARTHAM, called Certeham in the Domes¬ 
day Book, is situated on low ground bordering on the Stour.* This 
Manor was given to the Priory of Christ Church by Duke Elfrid, 
in the year 871, towards the clothing of the Monks, who had a 
Church here at the time of the Domesday Survey. In the reign 
of Edward the First, they had also a Vineyard here; and in that of 
his successor, the Prior bad confirmatioij^of tlie liberty of free war¬ 
ren in this Manor. After the Dissolutiou, Henry the Ei^itb 
granted it to the Dean and Chaffer of Canterbury, tjijrbon^ 
still belongs. The Priors of Christ Church liad a Residence here; 
and it was )>robabl4 to this house, that Archbishop Wincbel- 
sca retired wlien sutnring under the di^leasure of Edward the 
First. Hasted says that Prior Goldsfon, about the year 1500, 

' rebuilt the Prior's stables here, and bis otiier apartments, with 
brick ;’t and that * a large Chapel belonging to Uiis mansion, was 
taken down in 1572.'! The seat pf the Priors is now called the 
Deanery, from its having been for some time a country residence 
of tlK Deans of Canterbury, and particularly of Dean Bargrave; 
but since the time of the Commonwealth, it has been held by dif¬ 
ferent persons under a lease, which appears to have been originally 
granted by the Chapter of Canterbury. The house, which stands 
about half a mile south-westward from the Cht\fcb, on the oppo¬ 
site side of the river, was greatly altered and'enlarged between 
twenty and thirty years ago. 

The Church, which is dedicated to St. Mary, is a spacious edi¬ 
fice, built in tbe form of a cross, (without aisles,) with an embat¬ 
tled tower at the west end. The chancel has a very light and ele¬ 
gant appearance, the windows bhing large, dnd enriched with beau¬ 
tiful tracery; tbe east window ispm^alariy fi^e; and the others, 
of which there are four on each side,\ue filled wtHkfginte d gla ss. 
The whole length of the Church is 105 feet; >md its^eSntfwoabi 

FfffS ly 

• Hasted's Kent, Vol. VIl. p. 301. 
t Hitt, of Kent, VoL Vll. p. 303. ♦ Ibid, 
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ly twenty-eight: the- transept is eighteen feet wide, and forty-six 
long. Among the more remarkable Sepulchral AJemorials, is a 
large slab in the chancel, inlaid with a Krass as large as life, of 
a Kniglit, rross-legged, in mail armour, with a surcoat above, a 
shield on . his left ann, a lion at his feet, and a long sword hang* 
iiig pendant from a very rich girdle. This figure, as appears by 
the wheat screens, or fans, on the shield and surcoat, was intend- 
ed for one of the ancient family of the Septvans, who held the 
neighbouring Manor of A^hon, by knights’ service, of the Earls of 
Glocester and Hertford, and one of whom, Sir Robert Septvan, 
was witk Richard the First at the siege of Aeon. This family were 
long of conskierabie estimation in this county, but became extinct 
in the male line,* in the twenty-seventh of Il/nry the Sixth: round 
the verge of the slab has been an inscription which is now illegi¬ 
ble. On another slab in the chancel, is a Brass of Robert Arthur, 
a Rector of this Church, who died in 1454: and in tlie north end 
of the transept is a small brass of Jane Evens, ‘ the daughter of 
Lewys Cicftbrht scuyre,’ who died in 1530, In the south part of 
the transept ase monuments for the late Sir William Fagg, 
Bart, of Mystole, who died in 1790, ast. sixty-five; and Elizabeth, 
his lady,, who died in 1785, in her sixtieth year, ■ Another monu¬ 
ment, finely executed by Rysbrack, in 1751, records the memo- 
ry and virtues of the late Sir William Young, Bart, and 
Sarah, his first wife, daughter of Charles Fagg, Esq. Sir Wil¬ 
liam is represented standing, in a Roman dress, and leaning his 
kft hand on the shoulder of his lady: near them is Hymen with 
his torch inverted on a skull. The former died at St. Vincent’s, 
in the West Indies, in April, 1788, in his sixty-fourth year; and 
was brought here “ pursuant to' bis constant wish, and last re¬ 
quest,” and interred near the refj^aius of his first wife, who died 
in July, 1746 , aged eighteen./"" 

Rv-.lhe^^r. "’Ib'h'S, in digging a well within thirty yards of tho 
"livefj for a new hoiiW in Chartham, belonging to Mr. J. Shmner, 
brother to the ariti«iuary, at the depth of about nineteen feet, 
the workmen turned up a parcel of strange and monstrous Bones, 

some 

* A branch, however, long remained at Ash, under the altered name of 

Hurjlete. 
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«.t)nie whole, some broken, together with four Tccih (grinders) per¬ 
fect and sound, but in a manner petrified, and turned into stone, 
each tooth weighing something above half a pound, and some of 
tlieni almost as big as a man’s fist/’* 

Returning towards Ashford, at a short distance from the high 
road on the west, stands BOUGHTON ALUPH Church, which 
is built in the tbrni of a cross, aiid was anciently a very light and 
elegant structure; but has been much disfigured by imperfect re¬ 
pairs. A low tower rises from four IjTge ])ointed arches, at the 
intersection of the nave and transept, and appears to have been 
originally o})en, but is now closed by a flooring, thr^pg^ hich 
the bell-ropes come down into the body of the Church. The chan¬ 
cel, w'hich is ixurterfl off by a partition with folding doors, has 
a iiH’un and rJirty asj^t; and a monumental Chapel adjoining to 
it, on tlie north side, is yet worse, tlie wiiulows being all broken, 
the pavement over the graves fallen in, and every part shamefully 
strewed with the dirt and lifter of pigeons, and other birds, which 
are permitted to roost and nestle here. The windows of the 
Church, though much dilapidated, still exhibit many traces of 
their pristine Ireauty; the ramifications having been designed with 
much taste, and executed with great ingenuity and elegance. All 
of them have been richly adorned with painted glass: and some 
fine fragments are still remaining, particularly in the east window, 
which in the lower part displays two regal figures nearly perfect; 
probably designed for Edward the Third, aiicf Quefci: Philippa. 
Above them, in the smaller recesses, have been eight other figures, 
two of which, apparently episcopal, still remain under elegant 
tower-canopies, lii the south wall is a stone Seat, and the re¬ 
mains of a Piscina. In the Chapel, which belongs to the Manor 
of Bcckwell, in this Parisli,Wvcral of *tlie Moyles, wliopos- 
sessd that estate for nearly two cNjuries, lie i)mied, and among 
them Sir Robert Moyle, who di^ iu his tvve&tyHSfl h year, in 
June, and w hose character is recorded By a long iusSipTHmy 

on a tablet of black marble. Another, and somewhat elaborate, 
monument, against the west wall, exhibits a very graceful alabas- 

Ffff4 ‘ ter 

* SoioDcr's Chartham News, in Battely’s Canterbury, p. 180. 
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ter figure of a woman reclining on a'cushion as if reposing; tlie 
tablets above are thus ijicribed: 

Sacred to the memory of Ameye, wife of JosUs Clarke, of Essex, 
Gent, and daughter to Robert Moyle, Esq. of Buckwell, aged 3t. 


A.D. 

To the tender trust 
Of this sad earth. 

Which gave it birth. 

We recommend this sacred dbst: 
The precious oyntment of her name, 
ITiat h-i taint, that had no foil. 
We keep to oyle 
The wings of fame. 

The highest storie 
Of her rare soul 
The heavens enroll 
In sheets of glory. 

If perfect good did e’er reside 
In common flesh and blood. 

In her it livcd^ in her it dyed. 
Reader, ’tis thought our universal 
mother 

Will hardly ope her womb for 
such another. 


1(531. 

EtTu 

Aiienigena 

gratui ades, si lector ades. 
Perlegc 

severas, vera, sincera, 
Probitatis, pulchritudiiiis, pietatis 
Epitomen. 

Sed ntiil hie orbis quod 
y&enne possidet, 

Seriuf, ocyus 
Sors exitura, 

Heri tuum erat, ct non est. 
Hodie tuum est, ct non erit 
Cras tuum erit—si vixtris. 
Cuncta humana 
Funus, umbra, vanitas. 

Ad summum, nihil. 
Lector 

Valeas et memento. 


The Manor of WILMINGTON, in Boughtou Alupli Parish, 
was anciently held by a family of the same name, by tlie service 
of finding for the King one ' Pothook far his Meat,' whenever he 
should come within the Manor of'Boughton Aluph. SEATON, 
another subordinate Manor in this Parish, was, in the time of 
Henry the Third, held also in graid sergeantry, by the service of 
providing one man^ called a V^Urer* ‘ to lead three greyhounds 
when the Kmg^.biild go iiitt/ Gascoigne,' and tUl he had worn out 
of the price of 4d. bought at the King’s cost.’ 

EASTWELL was, in tlie reign of Henry the Third, the 
property of a family sumamed de Eastwell; but it afterwards pa.ss- 
ed through various tamilies, by descent, and otherwise, to Sir 

Christopher 

• Apparently from the verb Vautrer ; t. c. to hunt Wild Boars. 
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Christopher Hales, who died in the thirty-third of Henry the 
Eighth, and whose son. Sir James Hales, alienated it soon after¬ 
wards to Sir Thomas Moyle, Chancellor of the Court of Auainen- 
tations, who “ erected,” says Philipott, “ almost all that stupen¬ 
dous fabrick, which now so obliges the eye to admiration.”* Ca¬ 
therine, bis eldest dauglitcr and co-heiress, married Sir Thomas 
Finch, a descendant from the aucieiit tamily of the Filz-Herberts, 
a branch of whom assumed the name of Finch, from the Lordsliip 
of Fiwhes, in Lydd Paridi, of which they became owners in the 
reign of Edward the First. Sir Thomas, “ a gentleman who me¬ 
rited a calmer fate, and a nobler tomb, suf&red shi|>w|-e ck in his 
return to England, after many gallant atchievements performeU at 
Newhaven, in Framk and was succeeded by his eldest son, Sir 
Moyle Finch, who Sijas created a Baronet by James the First, da 
the institution of that order iii lbl i.' This gentleman, in 1589, 
obtained license from Queen Elizabeth, to embattle his house at 
Eastwell, and to inclose his grounds here to tlie extent of 1000 
acres. He dying in l6'l+, left this estate in dow® to his widow, 
Elizalicth, daughter and heiress of Sir Thomas Hencage, who, in 
the twenty-first of James the first, was created Viscountess Maid¬ 
stone; and afterwards, in the fourth of Charles the First, (anno 
16'28,) Countess of Winchelsea, in Sussex. On her decease, in 
1633 , Sir Thomas Finch, her eldest .surviving son, succeeded to 
her estates and titles ; but on the ileath of his^randson, the third 
Earl, without issue, they dcvolvetl on Daniel, second Earl of 
Nottingham, sem and heir to Sir Heneage Finch, (created Eari 
of Nottingham in ItiSl,) whose father, of the same name, was 
fourth son of Sir Moyle Finch, by his wife Catlierine, afterwards 
Countess of Winchelsea. This nobleman was mucli engaged in 
state afiairs, in the reign of Janies tlie Second, William the Third, 
and Queen Aiuie; but he retit from publjc life about the year 

17 lO’, and lived in retirement till hlS death in rfcjfh. Daniel, his 

eldest son and successor, K. G. the late andeseveiith ise/fofSHiaii. 
pbelsea, and third Earl of Nottingham, was also very actively en¬ 
gaged 


• Fillare Canthmum, p. 354. 
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framed in stsife emplopnents, from the accession of George the 
First till 1766, three years after which he died, having previously 
convejed llic Lordsliip of Eastwell, w-ilh all it appurtenances, and 
otlier estates in Kent, to his nephew, George Finch Hatton, Esq. 
the present owner. 'Pliis gentleman has had the family mansion, 
called EASTWELL PLACE, rebuilt, under the direction of Bo- 
noini. It is a large edifice, without exterior ornament, standing 
in an extensive Park, well furnished with deer, and rendered in¬ 
teresting by a l)old and rjpmmanding inequality of ground.* 
the north-west part, is a liigli liili, clothed with line woods, tlirough 
W'liich_ eig ht avenues, or walks, called the Suir-iva/is, branch olf 
in opposite directions from an octagon plain on flic top of the hill. 
The views from tliis quarter are extremely lin^ and of very great 
extent. 

Nearly adjoining to the Park, on the south, is Eastwell Church, 
a small edifice, dedicated to St. Mary, and divided into two parts 
by pointed arches, supported on octagonal columns: at the west 
end of the norfk side is an embattled lower, the window of which 
opens into the Church, and is ornamented with painted glass, as 
is that also of the chancel. Adjoining to the latter, on the south 
side, is the burial cliapcl of the Finches, in the middle of wliicli 
is a very large table monument, surround*^! by an iron railing, 
in memory of StR Moyle Finch, Bart, and his Lady, Elizaheih, 
Countess of WiiicluJ.sca; both of whom are represented by recum¬ 
bent statues, finelj executed, in polished alabaster: the Baronet 
is in armour, with slashed breeches: round the edge of the tomb 
are sculptured the names of their twelve children. Their fourth 
son, Sir Heneage Finch, Sergeant at Law-, and Recorder of 
the City of London, is also comniemordted by a good bust over 
a mural tablet against flic north w^\l, inscribed with a long eiiilapli 
in Latin: he died ,’n l6'31. jGn the north skle of the chance! is 
an ancient Ui»»*t,‘*w[ricJi has l4:en assigned to Richard Planta- 
^SNwliom a traditional tale represents as having been a na¬ 
tural son of Richard tlie Third, and w hose burial is thus recorded 


* See p, 1162 . Note, 
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HI the Regijfer of EastweH, under the date 1550.* “ y'Rychard 
Plautagenet was buried the 22ij.‘*' daye of Deseinber. Anno di su¬ 
pra." It is observable, that a similar mark to that prefixed to the 
name of Plautagenet, occurs before every subsequent entry in the 
old register, where the jterson recorded was of noble blood; but 
whatever may be the truth as to the traditionary tale, the tomb 
itself seems of an earlier period: it has been inlaid with brasses, 
which are now gone.f 

VVESTWELL 

The original Register of this Parish, which has been copwfi-! 
present one, bears date from October the 24th, 1538. 

i 

f The story of Richa.sd Planiagenet has e.xercised the pen of several 
writers; but the most particular account of his history, and the most 
curious, was given in a letter from Dr. 'I homas Brett, of Spring Grove, 
in Wye Parish, to Dr. W. Warren, afterwards published in Peck's 
Desiderata Curiosa, Vol. 11. Lib. VII. p. 13, from which the following 
particulars are extracted. 

“ Now for the story of Richard Plantagenet. In the year 
M.DCC.XX. (I have forgot the particular day, only remember it was 
about Michaelmas,) I waited on the late Lord Ileneage, Earl of Win- 
chelsea, at Eastwcll House, and found him sitting with the Register Book 
of the Parish of Eastwell lying open before him. He told me that he 
had been looking there to see who of his own familsj were mentioned in 
it. But, s.'iys he, I have a curiosity here to shew you*; and then shewed 
it me; and I immediately transcribed it into my almanack. ‘ Rychard 
Plantagenet was buryed the 22. daye of Desember, anno ut supra.’ Ejf 
registro de Eastwcll, sub anno 15*0. This is all the register mentions 
of him; so that we cannot say whether he was buried in the Church or 
Church-yard : nor is there now anv other mem 9 rial of him, except the 
tradition in the family, and some !q^e marks of the place where hi* 
house sKxtd. The story mv^ Lord told «te, was thu\ 

" When Sir'rhomas Moyle built that house, (that iT'&.'.’i Well ,) 
he observed his chief bricklayer, whenever he left flflf work, retireJ^ttWth- 
a book. Sir 'I homas had a curiosity to know what book the man read, but 
was sometime before he could discover it; he still putting the book up 
jf any one came towards him. However, at last. Sir Thomas surprised 

him. 
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WESTWELL was an ancient possession of the Prion of Christ 
Church, who had the liberty of a weekly market tor this Manor, ah 
lowed them on a writ of quo xcarrantoin the seventh of Edward the 
First: they had also a Pari- here, as appears by an inquisition res¬ 
pecting 

him,* and snatched the book from him; and looking into it, found it to 
be Latin. Hereupon he esamineh him, and finding he pretty well 
understood that language, he enquired how he came by his learning. 
Hereupon the man told him? as he had been a good master to him, he 
would venture to trust him with a secret he had never before revealed 
“-'■g- He then informed him,f ' That he was boarded with a 
Latin schoolmaster, without knowing who his parents were, til! he was 
fifteen or sixteen years old ; only a gentleman Kwho took occasion to 
acquaint him he was no relation to him) came^ee a quarter, and paid 
for his board, and took care’tb sec that he wanted nothing. And one 
day this gentleman took him, and carried him to a fine, great bouse, 
where he passed through several stately rooms, in one of which he left 
him, bidding him stay there. Then a man, finely drest, with a star 
and garter, came to him, asked him some questions; talked kindly to 
him; and gave Kim some money.J Then the’forementioned gentleman 
returned, and conducted him back to his school.§ Some time after the 
same gentleman came to him again, with a horse, and proper accoutre¬ 
ments, and told him, he must take a journey with him into the country. 
They went into Leicestershire, and came to Bosworth Field; and he 
was carried to Kinjg Richard the Third’s tent. The King embraced 
him, and told him,* he was his son. “ But, child, (says he,) to-morrow 
1 must fi^t for my crown. And assure yourself, if i lose that, 1 will 

lose 

* Mr. Peck says, that he saw I'nother Account, the most material differences 
ef which he gives in a note, as follows: *' The Knight, once coming into his 
room while he lay asleep, with hit han^ on the table, be saw a book lying by 
him.” 

+ ‘ I was, (said>i,j ‘ brought r.'p at my nurse's house (whom I took foi my 
^was seveq years old. Then a gentleman, whom I did not know, 
took me from thence, and carried me to a private school in Leicestershire.' 

^ <> Who examined me narrowly, and felt my limbs and joints, and gave 
ana ten pieces of gold, viz. crown gold, which waa the current money then, 
•ad worth ten shillings a piece.” 

^ ■* About a year after he tent for me again, looked very kindly on me, 
and gave me the same sum,” 
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pecting a ngbt ot tlioroughtare, taken about tlic sixth of Edward 
the Second; and ui after times a ' Vyoeyarde’ In the fourth of 
Charles the First, it became the property of the Tufions, aud in 
their posterity, Earls of Thaoet, it has ever since continued. The 

Church, 


lose my Ijfe too : but I hope to preierve both. Do you stand in sach a 
plate, (directing him to a particuhflr place,) where you may see the 
battle out of danger. And when I have gained the victory, come to 
me, and I will then own you to be mine, tnd take care of you. But if 
1 should he so unfortunate as to lose the battle, then shift as well as you 
can, and take care to let nobody know that I am your fcithe*-.* for no 
mercy will be shewn to any one so (nearly) related to me.” Then the 
King gave him a pursJj of gold, and dismissed him.* 

“ lie followed tiie'^ing’s directions: and when he saw the battle 
was lost, and the King killed, he hasted to D'ndon; sold his horse and 
fine cloaths ^ and, the better to conceal himself from all suspicion of 
being son to a King, and tliat he might have means to live by his honest 
labour, he put himself apprentice to a bricklayer.i- But having a compe¬ 
tent skill in the Latin tongue, he was unwilling to lose it; and having 
an inclination also to reading, and no delight in the conVersatiim of those 
he was obliged to work with, lie generally spent all ibe time he had to 
•pare in reading by himself.’ Sir Thomas said, ‘ You are now old, and 
almost past your labour; 1 will give you the running of my kitchen as long 
as you live.' He answered, ‘ Sir, you Itave a numerous family ; 1 have 
been used to live retired t give me leave to build a house ot one room 

for 


* •' He asked me whether we beard any news at our sciiool ? I said the 
news was, that the Earl of Richmond wa?. landed, and marched against King 
Richard, He said he was on the King's side, and a friend to Richard. Then 
he gave me isoo of the same pieces, and said, if King Richard gets the better 
in the contest, you may then come to court, and you shall be provided for. 
But if he is worsted, or killed, take tins money, and go to Loudon, and pto» 

vide for yourself as well as you can "‘v .. 

• V '■ 

+ “ After the battle was over, 1 set out accordingly for Lonu’.-o; angLj'tft as 
1 came into Leicester, I saw a dead body brought town upon aiwTo'iXe t 
and upon looking sledfastly upon it, I found it to be my father. I then went 
forward to town. And my genius leading me to architecture, as I was look¬ 
ing on a fine bouse that was building there, one of the workmen employed me 


about something, and finding me very 
ne the trade which now occupies me.' 


took me to his house, and Caught 
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Church, which is dedicated to St. Mary, is tolerably spacious, and 
consists of a nave, chancel, and aisles, with a tower at the west 
end, surmounted by a shingled spire. The interior is light, and 
very elegant. The nave is separated from the aisles by six pointed 

arches 

for myself in such a field, and there, with your good leave, I will live 
and die j and if you have any work<'that 1 can do fur you, 1 shall be ready 
to serve you.’ Sir Thomas granted his request: he built his house, and 
there continued to his death.* I suppose (though my Lord did not men¬ 
tion it) that be went to cat in the family, and then returned to his 
but. . said, there was no park at that time; but when the 
park, was made, that house was taken into it, and continued standing 
till his (my Lord’s) father pulled it down. ' tut (said my Lord) I 
-^ouid have as soon pulled down this house,.meaning Eastwell-place. 
1 have been computing the age of-this Richard Flantagenet when he 
died, and find it to be a!)out eighty-one. Tor Richard the Third was 
killed August 2Jd, M.CCCC.LXXXV. which, subtracted from 
M.D.L. and there remains LXV. To which add X\’l. for the age 
of Richard Plaiitagenct at that lime, and it makes LXXXI. Rut 
though he lived to that age, he could scarce enjoy his retirement in his 
little house above two or three years, or a little more. I'or I find, by 
Fhiipot, that Sir Thomas Moyle did not purchase the estate of East- 
well till about the year M.D.XLUI. or IV. We may therefore rea¬ 
sonably suppose, that, upon his building a new house on his purcliase, 
he could not come to live in it till M.D.XLVI. and that his workmen 
were continued to build the walls about his gardens, and other conve- 
niencies off from the house. And till lie came to live in the iiouse, he 
could not (well) have an opportunity of observing how Richard Flanta- 
genet retired with his book. So that jt was probably towards the latter 
end of the year M.D.XLVI.‘when Richard and Sir'J'horaas Ixad the 
forementioned dialogue together. Consequently R'ehard could not 
build his house, and have it dry enough for him to live in, till the year 
M.D.XLVII. So d'at he must j><'‘^LXXVlL or LXXVHI. years of 
age before h^Js.’itfnis writ of ^ase.'* 

,TSi?l!rt*'Mr. I'ho.nas Hull, of Covent Garden I'heatr?, founded 
an ingenious poetical tale on the circumstances here narrated. Between 
forty and fifty years ago, the ruins of a building in Eastwcll Park were 
still shown as those of Planiagenet'a House; and a Well, now filled 
up, was also called by his name. 

See Parsons's Monuments in Kent, p. 21. 
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arches on each side, risiu^ from octagonal and circular columns, 
and from the chancel bj a kind of open screen, formed by three 
trefoil-headed arches, under pointed ones, springinj; from loi'ty 
pillars. In the south wall of the chancel is a triple S'er/i; 
rsKli division having a cimmefoil head, with (piatrefoils in thespan- 
<lrils; the ni)per part is cm lull tied: beyond this is a Piscina, and 
another low seat witli iin arched recess. Tiie roof is very hand¬ 
somely groined and vaulted. In tlie east wall are three lance lights, 
with deep jambs, atid small pillars in front: the centre light con¬ 
tains some good painted glass, though mutilated, as does one of 
the smaller lights above, as well as the windows of the north aisle. 

iUI’LEY COURT, a Manor in Westwell I’arisli, was anciently 
possessed by a ianlily of the same name, and afterwards, temp. 
Edw. 111. h\ Ihc hrockhills, or Broekhulls, who were succeedtM 
by the Idens, a family of conslslerabitj antiquity, which had been 
long scaled about I<len, in SnHolk, and Rolveiiden, in this County.* 
Alexander Idea, Esq. who resiiled here, was apjrointed to the 
.Shrievalty of Kent, in the latter part of the twenty-eighth of Hen¬ 
ry the Sixth, on the death of Ciomer, the forijier Sheritf, who 
had been slain during the insurrection headed by Jack Cade; pro¬ 
bably through his reiationsliip to Lord Say and .Sele, whose daugli- 
ler he had married. .Alter the dispersioit of the insurgents, Cade 
sought refuge in Kent, and, as I'hilipolt quaintly observes, 

“ shrowded himself in some of those gromuls which belonged to 
Hipley Court, and lay not far distant from lb)ihlield.” His re¬ 
treat was, however, discovered by Iden, within a few days after a 
proclamation iiad been issued, promising 1000 marcs leward, to 
any oitc that would apprehend him, ^either dead or alive: and on 
his attempting resistance, he was slain by the Slieriff, who con¬ 
veyed bis body to Loudon, wbete he received the reward, and the 
tiianks of the Council. This estate is uow.^tlic property of the 
Earl of Tbanet. 

CALE HILL has been the seat of the D<frelU front TliP time - 
of Ilciny the Fourth, when it was purchased of tlie Brockhills by 

Jolm 


* Pliilipntl's nil . (' ant . p. 
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John Darcll, E?q. who was several times Sheriff of Kent. Phillip 
Darell, Esq. the late possessor, built a new house on a command- 
in» eminence, at a sliort distance from the ancient mansion, which 
had been erected by his ancestor, tlie purchaser of this estate. Of 
this family was the Rev. William Dakell, Chaplain to Queen 
Elizabeth, who wrote the ‘ History of ’?..ver Castle,’ in Latin, which 
•was published in ITSb', svitb a translation by Mr. Alexander Camp¬ 
bell, and several views by the late Francis Grose, Esq. In the Church 
of LlTl'LE. CHART, in wbicli Parish Cale Hill is situated,are vari¬ 
ous monuments of the Darells, and among them of Sir John Da- 
■PBi.T.- Ki lt. “ Sqnyere of the Body to King Henry the 7lh,” who 
died in September laoy. The deceased is represented by a full 
length effigies, in armour, much mutilated. 

SURRENDEN, in Pluckley Parish, hasKfor nearly three cen¬ 
turies l>ecn tlie seat of the'very ancient family of Dering, one of 
whom is mentioned in the Tc.rtus Kn^htsis, and in the Domestlay 
Book, as holding lands at Farningham, in this County, in the 
Saxon times. Korman Filz Dering, who married Matilda, sist< r 
and heiress of .William de Ipres, Earl of Kent, was Sheriff of 
this County in the reign of King Stephen, in whose cause, and 
near whose person, he was slain at the battle of Lincoln ; and, in 
commemoration of his bravery, his posterity were allow'ed to add 
‘ three torteaux in chief’ to their paternal arms. John Dering, 
Esq. of Westbrooke, in Lydd Parish, son of Sir Richard Dering, 
Kut. of Hayton,'who was Lieutenant of Dover Castle in the 
reign of Richard the Second, married Christian, daughter and 
co-heiress of John Haul, and by his marriage with her became 
entitled to the entire Manor of Surrenden, which had anciently 
been called PLUCKLEY, and by that name (PluckdciJ is 
noticed in the Domesday Book, from which record it apjiears to 
Lave been held by^ the Archbishops of Canterbury. Archbishop 
Lsuffranc grjmkftl it to William, brother of John de Cobham,* 
whosC^T!^endants,‘ sumamed De Pluckley, “ did flourish here 
by the space of two hundred years,”t when, <mi the death of Sir 

William 


* Philipott’s rut. Cant. p. "05. 


t Weever, p. 2;»t. 
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William Pluckloy, Kiit. it became the property of John de Surrcn- 
«!eii, ill right of his wife Agnes, a (laughter and co-heiress of Sir 
William. Ilis son, of the same name, who was resident here in 
the forty-fourth of Edward the Third, rebuilt the ancient 5lanor- 
House, “ which stands,” says Weever, upon the very forehead of 
that hill, which from this place doth reach ivcstward into Surrey ; 
a sitnalioii so elegant, that it compares with most that are, in rich 
pastures, healthfull aire, and plenty both of fewell and timber.; 
but, above all, in a very delicate and vjirious jirosjiect.”* Joan, 
daughter and heiress of this last John de Siirrenden, married 
John Haut, Esq. in the twentieth of llichard the Secjjnd ; and 
their eldest daughter, Christian, carried this estate in marriage to 
the Derings, as above'stated. 

Sir Edward Deriiig, who was created a Baronet in the second 
of Charles the First, was the founder ’of the magnificent Maim* 
script Library at Siuiciidcn, “ for which he collected a great iiuin* 
ber of books, charters, and curious writings, and caused others to 
be tianscrilKsI willi great labour and expense: among them were the 
registers, and ehartularics, of several of the dissolved Monasteries 
in tills County, and a .scries of deeds and muniments relating not 
only to the family of Dering, but to otliers connected with it in 
ditferent ages ; most of these valuable manuscripts have been un¬ 
warily, not many years .since, dispensed into other hands.’'f At 
the connnenreinent ol' the di.ssenlions between Charles and his 
Parliament, wliieli led to the Civil Wars, this Sit Edward sided 
with the popular party; but he afterwards supported the King, 
and was, in conseqnciiee, declared a delinquent, and liad liis 
estates sequestered. During liis'disgrave, his “ newly furnished 
house was four times plundered by the Parliament’s soldiers; his 
goods and slock weie all taken aw’iiy; liis faini-houscs mined and 
destroyed ; bis woods and timbens felled, and all lys rents abated.'^ 
lie was at length reduced to such poverty, that lit»rctired w'ith 
his wife and family to one of his own farni-hou^s, where he"died 

Vbi.. VIE Stp. ISO?. g g g in 


• AVeever, p. !?91. 
t Wasted’s Kent, Vol. VIE p. 468. 


^ Ibid, 
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ill 16'i-l'. Ill his descendants, Baroilcts, (who frequently repre¬ 
sented this County in Parliament,) this estate continued vested 
down to the late Sir Edward Dering, who greatly altered the 
family mansion, and inclosed the Park with a brick wall. His son, 
of the same name, is now owner of this Manor, as well as of the 
subordinate ones of Mahnains, Shurland, Ei'crin^-acre, JVeit 
Kingsnoth, Ousden, Rating, and revinglon,* which constitute 
the remaining parts of Pluckicy'Parish. The situation of the house 
is very tine, and the building itself is not unhandsome: the grounds 
contain some hue timber. 

PLUCKLEY Church, which is dedicated to St. Nicholas, was, 
according to Harris, built by Sir Richard de Pluckley, who “ flou¬ 
rished here in the reigns of King Stephen, and Henry the Secoud.”t 
' Adjoining to the chancel, on tlie south, is the burial chapel of the 
Derings, founded, says 'Vfeever, “ by Richard Dering, Esq. in 
the reign of Henry the Sixth.”! It contains various sepulchral me¬ 
morials of hb family, as does also the soutli aisle:, among them 
is a Brass of a knight in complete armour, for John DerING, 
Esq. the sanie who obtained Surrenden in marriage: he died in 
14'25. Another Brass, depicted, as well as the former, in 
Weever, represented his son, Richard Dering, Esq. who digd 
in 1481, standing between his two wives. Some other curious 
brasses, both for the Derings and the Malniayns, arc also contain¬ 
ed in thb structure. This Parish constitutes part of the northern 
boundary of tlife Weahl of Kent. 

HOTHFIELD is the hereditary scat of the Tuftons, Earls of 
Thanet, to wliose ancestor, John Tufton, Esq. of Northiam, in 
Sussex, this Manor was. granted by Henry the Eightii, towards 

the 

* Pe viNGTON was anciently a distinct Parish ; but the Church (which 
is mentioned ■ in the DomeSday Survey)‘having become ruinous, it was 
^urtited to Plucklty by Archbishop Whiigift, in the year 1j83. In the 
(time of Henry the Third, it was held by a knightly family, whos^sum- 
ed the name De Pevington, and expired in an heir female about the be¬ 
ginning of the reign of Henry the Fourth. 

f Hist, of Kent, p. 340. + Fun. Mon. p. 292. Edit. lOJi- 
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the latter end of Iiis reign. * Tlie mansion, a square edifice, of 
Portland stone, was ! uill hv the late Karl, on the site of the old 
house; it oiciipies a coininandiiig situation near the edge of the 
heath, and is much inhabited h\ the present Karl, who dedicates 
a consideralilc portion of his time to the peaceful and innocent 
piirsiiits of agriculture. The south-east side of the grounds are 
jskirted hy that hranch of tlie Stour which rises at Westwell; and 
are also watered hy a rivulet that ll()ws through them from the 
north. I'his Manor was anciently held of the See of Canterbury, 
by the tenure of executing the otiice of Chaml)erlain to the Arch¬ 
bishop on the rlay ot his eiithroniaatioii; and tor which service the 
person lliiis otlieialing. was eiililled to all the furniture of the 
Archbishop's bedehaiiiber. llothliehl C/n/r;-/;, which is de<licatecl 
to St. Mary, and stands near the Manor-House, was partly de- 
strovi’d by lire in the reigii of James the F;ui, but was soon af¬ 
terwards re-edified by Sill John Ti fton, IJait. who died ia 
j 621-, a;t. eighty: and with his first wife, Olj/»ip/a, daughter of 
Christopher Blower, Ks(|. of Bloors Plaee, in Bainham, was bu¬ 
ried here, together with others of his family; but all their remains 
have been since removed to Bainliam Cluireli, on account of the 
water having risen in the \'aults here to the depth of several feet. 
On tlie tomb ol'Sir John, and his Lady, which stands on the north 
side of the elianeel, lie liieir elligics at I'lill length ; and at the sides 
arc figures of three of the Baronet’s cliildien, (with tlie arms and 
quartcriiigs of the family.) with tablets recording his memory and 
virtues.* 

(iOniNGTON, in Great Chart Parish, was anciently possessed 
by a family of the same name, ftoni whom it passed to the Champ- 
■ncj/s, and anil from t!ic latter, by marriage of a fe¬ 

male, to the Takes, who trace tneir descent'to Robert de Toke, 
who fought on the side of Henry tlie'Phird, altliebattleofiSorth- 

G g g g 2 amptou, 

* A full account of the 'I’liftons, and their alliances, may be found 
•n the “ Memorials of the Karls of Thanct,” published by Pocock in 
I'iOO ; but for the most part compiled by Charles Claike, Ksq. K. A. S. 
now of Guernsey. 
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ampfon, in 12(4. Joiin Toke, wiio residetl here in the time of 
Heiirv the Seventh, was cniploved by that Sovcrei 2 :ii to deliver a 
messasie to tlie French Kin", and, in reward for his expedition, 
had jp"anted to him an additional coat of arms. John Toke, Esq.* 
who was Sheriff of this county in the year 1770, as others of 
his predecessors had been at dilferent periods, "reatly improved 
the house and grounds, which arc pleasantly situated near the 
north side of the Stour Itiver. Tlie east front of the mansion re¬ 
tains its ancient charaetj-r; tlie north front is modern. The Hall 
contains a good series of family portraits, several ot' which are by 
Corneliuf Jansen. Among them are those of Captain Niriio- 
I.AS Tokr, who was Sherirt’in l()(j3, and Diana, his fifth wife, 
daughter to the Earl of Winchelsea. The former, who apjicars 
of a strong, athletic make, died in iCSO, at the age of ninety- 
three. He is said to have'walked from Godington to London but 
a short time before his decease, being then a widower, in order 
to pay his addresses to a sixth wife.f The staircase is curiously 
carved; and in the windows is a good display of painted glass, 
exhibiting the arms, ijuartermgs, and alliances of the family. In 
the Drawing-Room, which is also wainscotted with carved oak, is 
a singular representation of the ‘ Exercise and Maiucuvres of the 
ancient Militia,’ with their arms, accoutrements, Arc. in com¬ 
partments going round the upper part of the room. .Several of 
the chimney-pieces are of Bethersden marble, sculptured with the 
arms of the fanhly, and other ornaments. 

The Manor of GRE.AT CH.MIT formed part of the possessions 
of Christ Church, Canterbury, as early as the eighth century; and 
at ditferent periods subsetfaent to' the Conijuesf, the Priors obtain¬ 
ed the privileges of free warren, and of holding a weekly market 

here. 

• This gentleman now resides at Canterbury, he having resigned the 
' s*at at Godjngton to his eldest son. 

f Ilasted’s Kent, Vol. VII. p. 507. At the time of hisdcuh, his 
age, with that of his four predecessors, successive o vners of Godington, 
made up 430 years. He is recorded to have had a yiiieijurd on this 
estate, from which was made wine of an extraordinary tine sort .md 
fWvour, Ibid. 
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hero, Henry the Eiglith settled it on the Dean and Chapter of 
Cunlerbury, under whom the Company of Haberdaslicrs are now 
lessees of the demesne lands; but the manorial rights arc retained 
bv the Dean and Chapter. A severe shock of an Earthquake was 
felt in this Parish in the night of May 1, 15 SO. The Church is a 
handsome fabric, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and consisting 
of a nave, aisles, and chancel, with a chapel on each side the lat¬ 
ter; and at the west end, a woll-bnilt tower, surmounted by a 
spire. I'his edifice was repaired, and j)artly rebuilt, about the 
lime of Edward tlie Fourth, by James (Ioldwell, Bishop of 
Norwich, who was prineipal Secretary to that King, anjl was de- 
.scended from the ancient family, siirnamcd Dc Ouldv.-ell I'rom a 
Manor in this Parish, one of whom, Sir John de (ioldwell, was a 
commander of note in King John’s d.iys. The Bishop, who was ’’ 
born in the family mansion at (ioldwen,’' was also the builder of 
the Chaittrv Chapel, w hich adjoins to the chancel on the south; and 
the license to found rthich he obtained in the eleventh of Edward 
the Fourth. In Weever’s time, the j)icture of this Prelate was 
remaining in the east wimlow of the Chapel, “ kne£ling; and ill 
every ijuarry (pane) a golden well, or fountainc, his rebus, or 
name devise;” togetber with the following imperfect inscription: 
.... Jacobo Ooldu-fllc Episcopo I'tonvicen. qui .... opus funda~ 
lit Ann. Christi, M. CCCC. LXXI'll.f He died about the year 
1 ‘ 19 ,S, or 149.9. Between the chancel and the noytli Chapel is an 
old altar-tomb, on which were Brasses in memory’of William de 
(kddwelle, and his wife Avicc, the Bishop’s parents; both of 
whom died in J4S5.j I'lic north Chapel itself has long been the 
|)rinri|)al burial-place of the ToXes of.Codington; and in the 
pavement are several slabs inlaid with curious Brasses, in coinmc- 
nioiatioii of iudividuals of that family. Weeverand Pbilipott have 
both iiR'iitioned the figures of various persons in.painted gla'ss as 
remaining in the north window of this Chapel, and which were tra¬ 
ditionally said to be the portraitures of those Vtho held lands I11' 

G g g g 3 this 

Thomas Goldwell, made Bishop of St. Asaph’s in 1555, was 
also of tikis family, and most probably born on this Manor. 


•t Fun. Mon. p.-’95. Edit. 16J1. 


Ibid. p. 294 . 
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this Parish, and had contributed towards the erection of the, 
Churcli. Ill the nave is a stall, inlaid with the Brasses of Wil¬ 
liam Sharpk, ‘ ct ijus qiiimjiie Consorlrs:’ the former, wlio in¬ 
herited the Manor of Ninne Hol.sk, in Chart, died in Sejitein- 
ber, 1In llie south aisle are iti d.s.vo ot Tik.i.M AS Tw v.mikn, 
(■ent. andii(/(i7, liiswite: the former was owner ot the Manor ot 
Chehnin^ton, and died in 1500. In several windows of I his Church 
are remains ot’. Saints, and other li”ures, in well jiainted ”lass. 

“ Nowe then," to nsi; the words of Lainhard, “ we ai«' come 
to the \Vi;ai.I) of Ki.nt, which, atier the eonunon o|>inion of 
men of our time, is conleini'd within veiA streieht and narrow' 
limits, notwillislandiiii; that in times paste, it was rijiuted ot smh 
exceeding hignesse, that it was thoui^ht to extende into Sussex, 
Slimy, and Ilanish\re; and of smhe notable lame withall, that 
it left the name to that part of the lealme through which it passid ; 
for it is manifest, bv the auneiei.t Saxon Chronicles. b\ Asserus 
Meneveii-sis, Ileiirie of Huntingdon, and almost all others oi lat¬ 
ter time, that, beginning at W'inebelsea, in Sussex, it reached in 
length a hundreth and twentie inxles li.warde tb<‘west: and stretch¬ 
ed thiitie mxles in breadth towarde the northe. And it is, 111 mine 
opinion, moste liLely, that, in respect of this wood," th..t huge 

portion 

* “ la o.ii a Kin;- of Wcstsi x, vas <jur‘. lo di.al’ 

by ihi; otca leii •( Ai)i)'.H llie >e.ire i.lier the ire iiiiali- a i..‘ 

Cluisle 7 .,il urietth'd Culho.d, iiis c -usiav, lu itu l.ar,- 
d'.ni i'( li.e \‘i t it Stains, and v.as se pulleii up w alt the pi ide uf 1 1' 
di uiiii.'in, tm.. htei) er.iaigul bv t'ae jii'npeaai-. succe.ies el ho pri di'- 
ee.scar,; 1; at. !;e euvei m d V. iiinnil leave o( (ji d, it care oi man, m.d.- 
ini' lust i'l' l.iue, aiu! mischiele ins minister. W iiereiipnn < dv ( aiiilaa, 
an Katie and mutiseliair, at llie- :.iir.entah!e suite of the Common', 
iriovetl lam to e'liisidtialioii ; l)ut Sigliert disdainn.g to l>e liiietui.!, 
ccmmanded-lum most dispaeltd y to behlaync. lit teat t’ac Nohilmc 
and Comnioiis were so muthe (.H't tided, tiiat, assemleing for lia; |uir- 
posc, liiey witii one assent deprived liiin oi ii s crown .ind digmtie; and 
he, fearing worse, tied into tint wood, wi.ere, alter a seaseti, a pootC 
hogheardc, sometime servanl to Cumbn, (ounde l.im in a place wineli 
the Saxon hysiories cal J’rijtlsjludc, .and knowing Inm 10 he llie same 
*hat had sltine h;s master, slue him wiihutil all niunuer of lueity. 

“ '1 he 
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portion of this Islaude, Mliithe in Catsar’s time contained four sc- 
\erall kings, was called of the Brvttish word Cuinc, Cancia in 
Latin, and now connnonly Kent.”* 

Uravton, in his I’olyOlbion, has the following lines ojion this 
tlistrict. 

‘ Old Amlrcds ll'mld .it lenetli d^t!l tike lier time to tell 
The chanitC!, of the world that since hei youth befcJi, 

\Vheu yet upon her sod scarce human foot iiad trode ; 

A place where onlv then the sylvans made ahade ; 

Where, fearless of the hum, the hart securelv stood. 

And t-veiy wlicre walk'd free, a huij^cr of the wood 

G it g " 4 ' Until 

** 'The hvstoric of this ht'gliearuk- prcsentcih to my mindc, an opjiiic?n 
ihra some nuu niainieine i\j * Weak!, whiche is, that it was 

a great ulnle tog- ther m manner nothing else hut ... desert, and waste 
wilderness ; not planted with townes, or peopled witUnu’n, as the out¬ 
rode ol the shyre were, but stoared and stuffed with iieardes of deare, 
and droves ol hogs onely ; whiche conceit, though happily it may seeme 
to many but a paiadoxc-, yet in mine own famasie, it wanteth not tire 
feetc of sounde reason to stand upon ; for, besides that a man shall readc 
in the hystories of Canterbury and Rochester, sundry donations, in 
whiclie there is mention onely of Puniia^f lor hogges in Andi'cd, (the 
iiaine given by the Rruons to the Wc.ild,) and ol none other thing; J 
thinke verely that it cannot he shewed out of auncient clironicles, that 
iheie is reinayning in V\ e.ild of Kent, oi bussex, any one itionunicnt cif 
great aniiquitie. And truly this thing 1 mvself have observed in theaun- 
e lent rent.ilies and surviews of the possessions of Cliristcs Chuteli in Can¬ 
terbury, tbai in ihe rehearsall otjhc olde rentes and services, due by ibe 
tenauins dwelling uitlunu the- Weald, die entrie is commonly after this 
forme.— I)c ndditu . . . i/j. s. y. d. Dt rigiuti imU . . .J. d. Dt 
galliiii.s, ft iKHcrlh.^ . . xy. d. . Suiiimd riij. s. ay. d. quuti rfddittis. 
Bur when they come to the tenauiites inhabiting *1*^' wealdy country, 
then the slilc and imiiiiling is first ,—lUdditus dc If'^ldu :—then alter 
that followeth ,—JJc tciu iiifiiii.'i Juais at itiiv in Loose .... iij. sruy. d. 

W iiliout 

* This BtncUh is the- service winch the tenant doth with liis carte and plongbe 


reramb. of Kent, p. 17i. Ldit. Ii7(j. 
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Until those Danish routs, whom hunger starv'd at home. 

Like wolves pursuing prey, about the world did roam; 

And stemning the rude stream dividing us from France, 

Into^the spacious mouth of Rother fell by chance. 

Which Lymen then was call’d; when with most irksome rare. 

The heavy Danish yoke the servile English bare : 

And when at last she found there was no way to leave 
'i’hose v’hom she had at first been forced to receive ; 

And by her great resort, she vVas, through very need. 

Constrained to provide her peopled towns to feed. 

She learn’d the churlish hxe and twybill to prepare. 

To steel the coulter’s edge, and sharjvahe furrowing share.'—- 

“ This large tract of the W'eald,” says Harris, “ is by no means, 
generally speaking, unhealthy, except where flic ground is marshy 

and 

Without shewing for what auncient service, for what manner of custom, 
or lor what special cause, the same rent grew due and payable, as in 
the first stile or entrie is expressed. 

“ Whereupon I gather, that, although the propertie of the \\'cald 
was at the firste Belonging tocertainc known owners, as wel as the rest 
of the countrey, yet was it not then allotted into tenancies, nor mauored 
like unto the residue; but that even as men were contented to inhabiie 
it, and by peecemeale to rid it of the wood, and breake it up with the 
ploughe; so this latter rent (dilfering from the former, both in quantiiie 
and qualitie, as being greater than the other, and yielded rather as re¬ 
compense for fearme, than as a quit-rent for any service) did long after, 
by litle and litlc, take his beginning.” Lambard's Peravib. p. IC8,-70. 
Edit. 1570. I'his opinion of Lambard's respecting the quit-rents and 
services of the Weald, has been conyoverted by iiomner,* who says, 
“ for albeit there were of old no mannors in the Weald, yet the lands 
lying there, when once cultivated and manured, being appendant to and 
depending on mannors elsewhere; the tenants in respect of and propor¬ 
tion to their holdings and tenancies, might be and were lyable to the 
Ixird of the Manner whereof they held, for services and customs, as 
other tenants elsewhets; for, besides fealty, suit of court, and reliefs 
there, among other local customs and services heretofore obtaining 
there, do frequently occur. Gavel-swine, Scot-ale, Pannage, Calf- 
peny, Sumer-hus-siher, Corredy, and Danger." 


* ‘ Roman Ports and Forts in Kent,’ p. sitvii;. 
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anil swampy; llie ways, ijileeil, are very bad in it, in winter or 
%vet weather, because the soil is generally upon a clay; but in the 
summer ’tis all a garden; and in a dry season, the ways are rather 
better for a coach than in other places, being without deep ruts: 
and from tlie tops of tlie adjacent hills, it is the finest prospect 
imaginable, to look down into the Weald in summer-time; for 
the whole being in a manner composed of inclosures, the corn¬ 
fields and meadows of dift'erent Colours, adorned with all manner 
of flowers, the green woods and hedge-rows, and the towns and 
villages here and there interspersed, do alTotd so very great and 
agreeable a variety of view, that I never saw any tiling any wliere 
more delightful and charming. And this large and extensive pros- 
|)ect renders the sTats of those gentlemen which are situated on 
the edge of the hills, exceedingly pleasant in all good and cleSr 
weather.”* In the winter seascai, iir wet weather, it is impossible 
to travel over the Weald in carriages, and scarcely on horseback; 
though in the |)rincipal roads, which are from fifty to sixty feet 
broad, there is generally a paved causeway, about three feet in 
W'idtli, raised for the accoinniodafion of passengers. 

The ilistinguished honor of introducing the noble Art of Prints 
2 >ig into England, and of first practising it wlien introduced, is un¬ 
questionably due to WiLLi.\.M Caxton, a merchant and citizen 
of London, but a native of the Weald of Kent, as appears lioni 
the tbllow uig passage from the preface to his Iranslulion of the 
‘ Rccule of the Ilystoryes of ’'IVoye,.’ ‘‘ In Framice was I never; 
•and was bom and lerned myne English in Keiite in tlie Weeld, 
where English is spoken broiul and rude.” His early condition in 
life is little known; but his ajijirenticvship was pas-sed with Robert 
Jairge, Esq. Lord Mayor of London in 1-139; after whose death, 
in l-4-il, he became agent and factor to flic IVleicers’Company, 
wliose concerns be superintended in the Low Countries for about 
twenty-three years. Ifl l lti-l', he was employed, jointly with 
Kicliatd Whitehill, Esq. by Edward the Fiwrtli, to luigociate a 

treaty 


• Hist, of Kent, p. 318. For other particulars of the Weald, sec 
before, p. 412,-3. 
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treaty of commerce with Philip, Dukeiof Bui^undy; aud he after'* 
wards held some c^tce w the bouMbold 
King’s sister, who bad marntd Gbtultt^ 
cessor. The discov «7 of 
exercised much of hb attcQI^ idhtHtt ti^a 
patronage of the Duchess of BurguO^Jt* liO |Ri^6dJ^)l|0»je of 
the Hjstoryes of Troye in 1471, at Gologn*, Jjftbad 
perfected himself in the knowledge of the a*t»y. Q|^jf^|««ard» 
be came to England, and established the{tiHMElR|^M|l|^^tlKcoid^ 
iiig to general report, in a small apailnaettl^iOf widMiiv 

the Abbey of ^Yestlnlnster: this, however, is sOOMbl^itik^bub^ds 
as no mention of the place where his books woro'fimted, oefcooti 
in his own publications till the year 1477: though fuU^lhtoe yiHtrV 
before, in March, 1474, appeared his translatioB of ''^Ihe QntI 
and Playe of Chesse,’ uhic'.i is th? first book kaowotohav* be4|fi 
ever printed in this couiitiy. He afterwards prinfAd nuinordH|| 
other works on different subjects, mostly traadttt^* by huns^^j 
from the French, ‘ and judiciously selected, wHb a view to 
piomotion of a taste for literature and good morals.* He dkdUld 
1494; piobably at about the age of eighty-four, or£ve, abd Wait 
buried at St. Margaiet’s Church, Westminster. He was sticoeeded 
in the printing business by Wynkyn de Worde, a DutchnHUI, Who is 
supposed to have come to England with Caxton, and wbo,j|fter the 
decease of his master, greatly contributed to the advaMement of 
the art, by his nu.ncrous improvements in the forms said varielies 
of the type. 

In the Parish of Bethersden lies the Manmr «f OLD 1K7llS£Nv 
DEN, so called from being the more amAjejht.ifeat of thoBamBn 
den fimiily, who were owners beitt'ib fiooc of Khig 

John, but alienated to Cardinal Atddii|)bdfr i(eo^, 
of Henry the Sixth. It afterwards pwill 
lies to Idiilip .Choute, Esq. who wtt 

the Eighth at the siege of Boulogne, to(0uetr 

had assigned to him a canton to his ancient cotd, iu the ISce.'beMr; 

ing 

• Hence among printers, the composing-room is still called ‘ the 
Chapel.’ 
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ill* as on the standard; Ifein* parly per pale, argent and vert, a 
lion passant gnardaiil, gules.’* This estate now belongs to George 
Best, Esij. of Chilstoii. 

The Manor of BETIIEUSDEN, or Bethf.RSDEN-Lovei.ace, 
us it was afterwards called from a family of that name, was in 
early times a possession of the Crensteds, of whom Henry de 
(irensted .was a man of eniiiieiit repute in the reigns of Edward 
the Second and Third. He sold it to William Kinet, Gent, who, 
in the forty-first of/ fhe lafter reign^ again conveyed if by sale to 
John Lovelace, “ wao here (says Philipotf) erected that structure, 
that for so many descents hath borne the name yf this family, 
which was the seminary or .seed-plot from whence a rare of gen¬ 
tlemen issueil forth, who have, in military affairs, achieved repu¬ 
tation and honour, with a prodigal loss and expense both of blood 
and life; and by their deep jifdgment in the municipal laws, have 
deserved well of the common-wealth: and as by their extraction 
they are descended from noble families, so from hence have sprung 
those ot'Bayford, in Sedinghourn and Kingsdown, with the Right 
Honourable Lord Lovelace, of Hurley, and other gentlemen of 
that stem in Berkshire. But, alas! this mansion is now like a 
dial when the sun is gone, that then only is of use to declare that 
there hath been a sun.'’f The Manor is now the [iroperly of Wil¬ 
liam Baldwin, Esq. of' Harrietshani. In the t'/nor//arc several 
brasses of the l.or<ltu-cx, by one of wlioiu, V'illiam Lovelace, a 
mercer and merchant adventurer ot' London,’a chantry chapel was 
built here on the north side of the chancel, about the Ihirty-eightli 
of Henry the Sixth. Among the oilier sepulchral memorials, is 
one for Sii: (iEOHcK Citot te, Bart, who died in 1 isfilty-eighth 
year, in Eehruarv, 17 -1 ; and several for the family of H iiltiridai, 
owners of Wiskniien, an ancient scat in this Parish. 

Belliersdcn was formerly much celebrated lor its Mcrblc \duarr 
rics: and though they are now but little used, the marhie obtain¬ 
ed here was once in considerable request Vor the oniamchtal parts 
of buildings, chimney-jiieces, slabs, monuments, \c. It is of 

the 


* Pliilipott’s rill. Cant. p. 71’. 


t Ibid. Cidotic! Richard I.ovclucc, the poet, was also descended from 
(lie Lovelaces of Betliorsdeii. 
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tlic "rev turbinated kind, and bears a ^aod ]K>lisb: from its simi* 
larit>’ to tlie Petworfli marble, it is frequently confounded with 
that, and called by the same name. 

TENTERDF.N, 

A SMALL town, pleasantly situated on elevated ground, was 
incorporated by letters patent of Henry the Sixth, w ho at the same 
time annexed it as a member to the town and port of Rye, in 
Sussex, to which it is yet subject. Queen Elizabeth, in her forty- 
second year, ."ranted the iuliahitaiits a new charter, by which, in 
place of a Bailiff, &c, the future government of the town xvas 
vested in a Mayor, twelve Jurats, twelve Common Councilmen, a 
Cliamberlain, and Town Clerk. The present Tomi-lhiU, which 
is occasionally used as an asscmbly-inom, was built about the year 
17^2; the old one having been burnt down by an accidental fire. 
The Market-lloiifc is a small mean edifice of timber, now little 
frequented, the market itself being almost disused. According to 
the returns under‘the Population .Act, the number of inhabitants 
in ihi.s town were '2;370; that of houses, .371 : many of the latter 
are respectable edifices, inhabited by persons wliose families have 
dcri\cd afiluence liom the grazing business carried on in the neigh¬ 
bouring marshes. A large b'uir annually is held here on the first 
IVIonday in May, for .the sale of cattle, wool, shop goods, &c. 
Dr. Harris mentions an ancient Frce-School that was founded here 
by one of the fiimily of Heymaii of Somerficld, and records some 
tionalions made tor its support: the trustees are the Mayor aiul 
Jurats, who, according to Ila.sttd, are so inattentive to the chari¬ 
ty, that not any children are now educated on this foundation. 

The t htnii is a large and handsome fabric, dedicated to St. 
Michael, and consisting of a nave, north aisle, chancel, &c. with 
a well-built and lofty tower at the west end, on which is .sculji- 
tured the arms of St. Anguslin<‘’s Monastery. This tower, from 
its elevated situation, is seen for many miles round ; and it had 
formerly a JJcacon, hanging from a piece of timber on the top: 

“ this was a sort of iron kettle, holding about a gallon, with a 

ring 
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ring or lioop of the same rnetal round llie ii)iper part of it, to hold 
still more coals, rosin, &c.”* The Sepulchral Memorials holli 
here, and in the Church-yard, are very mmierous. llesidt s the 
Church, there are two other places of religions woi>1iip in this 
town, for dissenters of diU'erent deiKMninations.l 

The Cliapclry of SMALL lirnilv. in Tcnlcrden Parish, was 
formerly a very considenthle place, according to traditional report, 
hut is now reduced to a few farm-houses and cottages. The Cha¬ 
pel was licensed hy Archhishoji Warhani in I.KH), and dedicated 
to St. John lla|)tist, on “ aeconnl of the badness of the roads, and 
(he dangers which the itihahilants underwent in their way to the 
Parish Church, from the waters being out.” lu old writings, the 
expressions iu/ru nppidum., and iutra oppidum, dc Small Hj/th, arc, 
according to Hasted, fretjuently used. At a short distance frfmi 
this j)lace, is the little hamlet of Ilii'ADtNi; .Street. Phili|)olt 
says, that Tenterden “ was in elder and more Irtie orthography, 
written Thcin-iearden; that is, the Thanes, or Theins, ward or 
guard in the valley; for it was very probably .subservient to that 
signory or domiiiion. which tiie fiovernor of jindredsivaldt (or 
Anderidu) did exercise, or pretend to, in this tract of country.’'— 
Now if you will question,” he continues, “ where this Castle of 

•Anderida, 

** Ilasttd's Kent, Vol. Vll. p. Cl,>. 'I'lu; ..n-ietit’s.iyiiig, tl.at 
“ linUnlfJl i’tctple was the cause of Cticd.viii ' ii.is bcc:; noticed 

before, see p. lO^ti, note. I'uiler ■iavs, “ it w.is erected liy l.'ie ISishop 
of Rochester, with a celicclioii ot itviuey th it laid been made to feticr 
against the sea in Last Kent.” Fioin the .inn, on the west front, and 
which are repeated also on a ticam over the altar, it would seem, how¬ 
ever, to have been really built by tin- Monks of St. .Augustine’s Abbey, 
to which foundation this Church was appropriSted in 

t " It ought to be remembered, to the honour of Tenterden,” says 
Dr, Harris, “ that many persons, of both sexes, here began to^oppose 
the corruptions and idolatries of the Church of Rome, before even Lu¬ 
ther began to declare against iiidulgencics: and fort)-eight persons, in. 
and about this town, were accused in Archbe hop \\ arham’s time, on 
this account; five of whom, viz. four men Xnd one woman, were con¬ 
demned to the flames.” IJkt. of Kent, p. 312. 
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Anderida, or Andredswaldt, was placed, answer, it was njwn Red¬ 
ing Hill, a fortress iii those times of eminent value and reputa¬ 
tion, though .since, by the multiplied onsets of time upon if, it 
lies forgotten in its own neglecleil ruins.* On this hill are consi¬ 
derable UumH ii.i, erected by government during the last war. 

The ihcadtui Eartlujuakc which swallowed up great part of 
Lisbon oil the first of November, 17 o.r, seems to have extended 
its eflects to this Parish and its ifeighbourhootl, the waters of se¬ 
veral ponds here being greatly agitated in the forenoon of tliat 
day; some of them being forced over their banks with a violence 
and noise similar to tlie rushing of the tide, and others rir<^ing in 
eddies: those ponds only which were sup|ilied by siuings, were 
observed to be thus affected.f 

Tlie Parish of UOLVENDEN was anciently the residence of 
several faniiliei of eminent note, most of whose mansions have of 
late year' been eillier rouverled into farm-hou.ses, or pulled down. 
Of tho'ein the former state, is H.aliikn Pi.ac e, so named from 
the JIaldrns, who posses,sed it in the reign ot Edward the Tliird, 
and from w honi, by the iiiarriage of an heire.ss, it became tbc 
property of the Guldcfunls, who were freijuently Sheriils of this 
county, and made this their princijial residence. It afterwards 
came into the Ciown, and was devised for a term of years to Sir 
John Ilaker, .\tloiney (ieneral to Henry the Eighth, who threw 
open the ancient Park, about the time wlien he erected Ids inag- 
nificent si'at at Sis.si'iglmrst, near Cranhrook. Hole, another estate 
in Rolvendeii, is said, by Pliilipott, to have hcen, “ for many 
dcsreijts last past, the |tatrinioiiy of the Gihhonf., who hehl lainis 
in this Parish in the year 132() ; and’was the seminary, or original 
seed-plot, whence all of that name and family in Kent primitively 
sprouted forth.”! KiNg.s(;ate Hoi se, another seal, has for 
several generations been the inheritance of the Ji'a/lns; of whom 
John Waller, who died here hi 1775-'> "as Rear Admiral of 
the navy. M'.WENDEN 

* Fill. Cunt, p. 337. f Hasted’s Kent, Vol. \’II. p. £02. 

J Fillare Canliunum, p. £9(5. 1 lence sprung the Gibbons of Wcstcliffe, 
ancestors of the Historian. 
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NEVVENDEN is a small village, standing near tlie brow of the 
high ground above the Ro!lier, where it divides this county from 
Sussex. It is supposed, by Camden, Selden, Philipott, and some 
other antiquaries, to have arisen from the ancient city, calK»d Caek 
AnuueI) by tlie Britons, Anderida by the Romans, and An* 
UUF.D-EEASTKE by tlie Saxons. Camden states his belief of this 
place having been ‘ the kmg-souglit-for harbour which tlie Notitia 
calls Anderida:’ fir.st, from the inhabitants allirining it to have 
been a very ancient town and harbour; next, because of its situa¬ 
tion oil the forest of Andredswald, iS) which it gii us name; and 
lastly, because the Savons seem to have called lliis tract lirittcn- 
drn, or the Britons’ Valley, whence the whole adjoinilig hundred 
iias the name of Sd- jirittenden,” or the Britons' VVoody Vale.* Caer 
Andredwas totally dccstroyed about the year 491, by the cclebratad 
Saxon chief iiaiiied Ella, who jiiw! jipaded England with a large 
boiiy of forces on the iiivjjatioii of llciigist, and, after experiencing 
a very vigorous resistance, succeeded in mastering this city by 
assault. All the inhabitants were barbarously massacred, and the 
walls themselves razed to the ground, in which “ desolate state," 
says Henry of Huntingdon, “ it was shewn for many ages.’'t 

Dr. Harris imagines that tlie exact site of the ancient city is a 
rais(‘d point of land called the ‘C.4stle-Toll,’ containing eighteen 
or twenty acres, situated between the river Bother and ilaydon 
Sewer, about a mile and a quarter east north-east tV<im Xewcuden 
Street, and which 'on the oast side has the,remains of a deep 
ditch and bank, which seems to have been continued quite romid 
it.’ Near this, in the same direction, he proceeds, “ is a piece 
of ground raised much higher I luui the Toll: tliis was encompassed 

with 

* Many places in the Weald of Kent have the termination jpeti, or 
Denne, which lias eviden'Jy the same signification'there as in the north¬ 
ern parts of the kingdom, and means a valley, or woo^Sy place, sinking 
suddenly from the general level of the country, and is thus opposed to 
those valleys which are bounded by rising hills. Lambaid say*, that the 
Saxon word Ahiel-denc, means ‘ the lowe or deep valley.’ 

t See under Sikliester, V’ol. VI. p. 217. 
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with a double ditch, the tracks of |vhich are still to be secw in 
some places; aiul within this line is, I believe, about five or six 
acres of groiiiul.” Hasted says that the form of this Entrenchment 
‘ was a ’square, with the corners a little roundedand that ‘ at 
each corner, within the area, is a eirenlar mount of earth.’ He 
also mentions that ‘Roman coins have been found, from time to 
time, in ami about this idaec.’* Dr. Plot, who visited this spot 
in 16 . 93 , described ‘ the banks tis being then very lofty; and he 
was informed by an ancient and sober countryman, who had often 
ploughed upon this hill, /hat both the moimts, or Tumuli, and 
the Vulla, were at least four feet lower than w'hen he first knew 
the place.’t 

ITie Manor of Newenden (with other lands) was granted, by 
tllfe name of Andrcii,l to the Monks of Christ Church, Canterbury, 
for the feed of their liogs, (id'pascuu porenrum. In the Domesday 
Book it is stated to belong to the Archbishop; and the same re¬ 
cord says, ‘ there is a market here of forty shillings, all but five 
pence.’ The village consists only of a few cottages .surrounding 
the Church, which is dedirated to St. Peter, and in which, says 
Hasted, “ is a fine old stone Ennt, standing on four pillars, with 
capitals of flowers, and ancient .‘saxon ornaments round the top.”^ 
In the marshes near the river, about a quarter of a mile from the 
village eastward, rises a spriiig of strong Chalybeate water. 

LOSENH.AM, a IManor in Newenden Parish, was long the 
seat of a younger branch of the Auchcr.i, but was at length c.ar- 
ried in marriage by an heiress to the Voleprprr.i of Bedgebury. 
Sir Thomas Fitz-Aucher founded a Priory here, for Carmelite 
Friars, in the twenty-sixth of Henry the Third, (anno 1211,) be¬ 
ing tl»e next year after the first selllcmcnl of that order in England. 
William StraicfiLlJ, .S.'T. P. a na'dve of Kent, who became Prior 
of this house, ami was buried Inwe in 1.390, wrote a history of 
this Monastery, and is said to have been j\articularly versed in the 
' ■ history 


t Harris’s Kent, p. 21a. 


Hist, of Kent, Vol. Vll. p. 10(3. 

4 Ilasted’s Kent, Vol. VII. p. lOtJ. 


§ Ibid. p. 171. 
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liislory of liis onler.* Tlie Priory was suppressed in the twenty- 
sex <'iit)i of Meiirv tlie Eiglilli. * 

IIAWKIlUlfST was anciently an a)>pcnda"e to the Manor of 
IVye, and assucli formed jrarl oi the ]>()sst -.sions of lialtel *\l)hev, 
the Ahhol and Monks ol wliieli obtained a <;rant ofa weekly mar¬ 
ket. and a three days annual lair lieie, in the liiih x>f laiwartl the 
l-ir-'t: the market ha^ Ixa n lout; di-UM <l. Near the Cliurch is an 
aneix nt family seat, called Fd.l’OKIlS, helontdii'y to llic Hoys fa¬ 
mily, of wlioni the late S nnnel Itoss, Ps!|. tilt her to the present 
owner. Kept his .SInievally here in 178J. The I'k.irch, a liand. 
SOUK' tabrie, dialieated to .*s!. Lii\renee, wa' fotnuled in the reii{n 
of lalwtird tlie riiird, by the .Mibot ot llallie.l 'fhewindons 
yyere aueiently inuth aiKirned with painted i;las.s, ot'yyhirll sraicely 
any now leniains, most ot it haring be< ii d< moli-hed in the Ci\il 
1\ ars of the seycnteenth eetitiny, in lhV‘*noith Chajiel lies buried 
I’iriiAl!l) Klhi!! J!\r, I’,s(j. author of the ‘Topoeraphie, or 
7 !irveyot' the Comity of Kent,’ who died in Ih’yti; having beea 
tor many years an inhabitant of a mansion called I’OWLKUS, 
which stands near the east end ol' the hamlet td‘ lluaiCiATE, ill 
this Parish. He yxas a lawyer of some prolessifinal eminenre, a* 
iil>pears from his haying been live times Principal ot Staples Tun. 
liis family took their surname ifom Kilbnrne, in Yorkshire, yyhere 
iliey '.■ere o; L:;aalK seated. Another seat, called I'DXtiS, at 
a iiitle (ti.slanee tioni rowler-, wa-, tor njiward.s i^f tv.o centuries, 
tile inheritance ot tlie who weie eminent clothiers in this 

la .alibourhood, and one ot yihoni. .S;i riiomas Dunk, liyhiswill, 
d.ited in 17 1,8. beipiealhed the sum ol JtHHil. toi the bniiding and 
eiidownieiit ofa /'ri.-.V,7/,io/, aiMl’aiiJi’vi.v-ifoe.nJ for six decayed 
house-keeper.s ot both sexes, in Highgate. 'J'he scliotd and alms¬ 
house were accordingly built by’Milliani Kichards, Psq. .Sir 
I'hoinas’s executor, who al.so increased the endowment by dona¬ 
tions to the amount ot’ betVeeu ,S and JtUOl. I’he pitpnlation of 
this Parish is cousidt ruble; but it was foriiierry imieh more so, 
before the elothiug business yvas remoyed tfom this part of the 

'ol. VI!. Oct. 1S(>7. 11 li h h country. 

Stev. Dug. Mon. Vul. 11. p. Jto. 


f Purvey of Kent, p. ICtf. 
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country. About 100 of the inhabiitants arc said by Hasted to be 
employed in spinning worsted. 

BEDGEBURY, in Goudliurst Parish, was anciently the seat 
of an eminent family of the same name, by an heiress of whom it 
was carried in marriage to the Colepepers, who were spread for 
many ages over many parts of Kent, but have long been sunk in 
obscurity, and their possessions passed into otlicr hands, though 
one male was lately remainmg.* Several of this family were 
SheriiTs of Kent in different reigns, ami made this their principal 
residence. Sir Anthony Colepeper was visited here by Queen 
Elizabeth, during her progress through Kent in 1573, when he 
received the honor of knighthood from that Sovereign. Camden, 
speaking of the eminent reputation of Ih^ Colepepers in liis ‘ Re¬ 
mains,’ says, tl’.at there were ‘ twelve knights and baronets of this 
house at one time.’ Sfr'James Hayes, who purchased this estate 
of Thomas Colepeper, Esq. in the reign of Cliarlcs the Second, 
erected a iiew' mansion at a short distance from the more ancient 
one, which was pulled down. It afterwards passed to the late John 
Cartier, Esq. who was Sheriff of Kent in 1789, and made many 
improvements in the house and grounds. The home demesne is al¬ 
most surrounded by extensive woods, great part of which was for¬ 
merly included in Bedgebury Park, which has been long thrown 
open. 

, At COMBWELL, near the hamlet of Stone CROt cH, was 
a Priory of Aasten Canons, founded by Robert d« I'huraham, 
in the reign of Henry the Second. It was subjected to the See 
of Canterbury; and the Prior was installed by the Archdeacon of 
lliat diocese, who, as his fees* was privileged to remain at the 
Priory two nights and one day, during which he was to be found 
meat and drink at the charge’of the society. When this founda¬ 
tion was suppressed, in the twenty-seventh of Henry the Eighth, 
its annual revenues were estimated at VjSl. Is. 9-id. 

The Giurch at GOUDHURST is a spacious and handsome fa¬ 
bric, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and consisting of a nave, aisles, 

and 


* Brydgei’s Centura Elteraria, VoL II. p. 125. Note. 
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and diancel, with a low masjsive tower at the west end, which was 
formerly crowned by a high spire; hut the latter having Ijeen set 
fire to, and greatly damaged, in a dreadful storm of thunder and 
lightning, on the night of the 23d of August, 1637, was after¬ 
wards taken down. This edifice contains several memorials of the 
Coh’prpirs of Bedgebnry, the rapid fall of whose family appears 
to have been occasioned by their associating with Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, in the ill-fated insurrection excited by him against Queen 
iNJary. On one of the tombs which is inja recess beneath a window 
of the south aisle, and has the arms of Colepepcr at the west end, 
lie the efligies at full-length, of a male and female, curiously carv¬ 
ed in wood. Here also are several monuments of the Campions, 
who have possessed’the Manor of Combwei.l, and the site of 
the Priory there, from the reign of Queen Elizabeth to the present 
time. 


CRANBROOK, 

Or Cranchroolc, as it was once spelt, was anciently the centre 
of the clothing trade, which was carried on to’a great extent 
throughout the Weald of Kent, and was originally introduced 
through the policy of Edward the Third, who, by his liberal en¬ 
couragement, and promises of great rewards, induced a body of 
Flemings to settle here about the tenth year of his reign.* This 
trade has been gradually removed into the western and northern 

II h h h 2 parts 

* The clothing business, says Ilasted, “ was exercised by persons 
svUo possessed most of the landed property in the Weald, insomuch that 
almost all the ancient families of these parts, ncjw of large estate, and 
genteel rank in life, and some of them ennobled by titles, are sprung 
from, and owe their fortunes to, ancestors who have used this great 
staple manufacture, now almost unknown here. Amon^others are the 
Bathursts, Ongicys, Counhopes, Maplesdens, llJibbons, Westerns, 
Plumers, Austens, Dunks, and Stringers. 'Fliey were usually called, 
from their dress, the Cirey Coats of Kent; and were a body so nume¬ 
rous and united, that at county elections, whoever had their votes and 
Interest, was almost certain of being elected." 

Hist, of Kent, Fol, VII. p. 93. 
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parts ol' the kingdom; and scarcely any of its branches, except 
tiuil of wool-stapling, are now practised in Kent. 

This town piincij>ally consists of one wide street, about three 
quarters of a mile in length, with another branehing from it at 
right angles. 'I'lu* I'iiurch, whieh is dedicated to St. Dunstan, is 
a large and uell projiortioned building, witii an embattled tower 
at the west end. rai l of this editiee, wbirh is Uiti feet in lenglli, 
and sixty-nine in width, fell to ilie ground on the second of July, 
1725 , through the failure of one of the eolumus; it was after¬ 
wards repaired by brief, at tlie cxjieiise of about 20001. and re¬ 
opened tor diiiae service, in Moveniber, 17 dl. In the eliaticel, 
which is neatly fitted u|) and painted, are various military trojihies, 
as helmets, gauntlets, eVc. of the Ilobertsis, the ancient posses¬ 
sors ot the .Manor of (iLASSENBi:UY, in this Parish, where they 
were seated npwarils of A-O'fyears. Among tlie iiioiniments erect¬ 
ed to their raenioiy, is a pyraniidieal one of while marble, iii- 
seribed wilii a eomidcle pedigree of the family from tlie time of 
Wiilta- lidhcris, Ksq. who was .Sheriff of this eouiity in the ,5th 
of Henry llie Sevenlli, and who died in J522, down to June, 
daughter and heiress to Sir Walter lloheils, liart. and late 
Duchess of St. Alhaiis, who was buried here in the family vault in 
177 s. Ill the south aisle is another pyrainidieal monument, in 
memory of the liakirs of Sissinghnrst, another manor and seat in 
this Parish. The^ east window contains some line painted glas.s, 
ill tolerable iireservation. Besides the Church, then- are four 
places for religious worship in this town, erected by dissenters of 
different denominations. A for poor cliildieii, 

and a Free (Iranunar-Schuul, for '• all J.Iio boys in the Parish,’ were 
founded Iiere in suecession, in tlie years 1573, and 1574.. The 
charter for llie nnuKet was obtained through the iiilhienee of Arch- 
bi.shop Peekbum, in the eighleenlli of Edward tlic First. It is in 
general well supplied with corn, liop.s, meat, and other provision.s. 
Here are also iwi) lairs held annually, and miicli Irequented, on 
May the 30th, and Mithaelmas-day, iiir cattle, horses, linens, toys, 
&c. At the latter mucli business is done in the hop trade. Ac¬ 
cording to the returns made uuder tlic Po[)ulatiou Act of 1800, 

llie 
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the number of houses In Crunbrook Parish was 42.0, and that of 
inhabitanfs 2.!i6'l. 

SISSINCJHURST was anciently called Saicnhurst, and gave 
name to John de Saxenhurst, who, in the twentieth of fcdward 
the Third, paid aid towards the marriage of the King’s sister, for 
this Manor, with the smaller appemlant ones of Copton and Stone. 
These estates afterwards passed by marriage to the Barhams, one 
of whom alienated them in part, in the reign of Henry the Seventh, 
to Thomas Baker, Es(]. whose family Jiad been seated in Cran- 
brook Parish from the time of Edward the Third. His grandson. 
Sir John Baker, purchased the residue, '• and raised,”,says Phili- 
potl, “ that magnificent pile within the park, which now charms 
with so nincli delight the eyes of the spectators.”* Sir Richard, 
his eldest son and successor, entertained Queen Elizabeth herej 
during her progress through Kbnt ni July, 1573. John, his 
youngest son, was father to SiK Richard Baker, the English 
chronicler, who was born at Sissinghurst about 15()8; and 
tiled in the year l()45. On the decease of Sir John Baker, 
Bart, in 1 ()(i 1, these estates were divided among his four daugh¬ 
ters and CO heiresses; but they have since been united, and 
are now the property of Sir Horace blann, Bart. The ancient 
mansion, w hich occupied a secluded situation near a branch of 
the Rother, amidst woodlands, having been long uninhabited, was, 
during one of the late wars, made use of as a Eriiich prison, and 
from this circumstance, acquired the name of Sissinghurst Castle. 
The greatest part has been since pulled down, and, witii the ex¬ 
ception of a small portion, that has been iittcrl up as the Parish 
Poor-house, the remains are luins. * 

BIDENDEN, or Biddexden, was formerly the seat of a 
branch of the Mayneys, of whose family was the celebrated war¬ 
rior Sir W alter dc Mayyey. Sir Anthony Mayney alienated this 
estate to Sir Edward IIenden, who was a Barbu of the Ex¬ 
chequer in the reign of Charles the First, and lies buried in the 
Church. His collateral descendant, W'illiam Hcnden, Gent, hav- 

H h h h 3 ing 


• yUl, Cant. p. 98. 
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uig dissipated his patrimony, pulled down tlie chief part of the 
family mansion, called the Place House, in the reign of George 
the First. The estate is now the property of Sir Horace Mann, 
Bart. In the Church, which is a well-built structure, dedicated to 
All Saints, and standing on an eminence at the west end of the vil¬ 
lage, are several ancient Brasses, and among them one for the Gold- 
wells of Great Chart; with the dates 1452, and 119 £), in Arabic nu¬ 
merals; the rebus of this name, 'a golden fountain, or well, is also 
in one of the windows. A Free Grammar-School, now d<-generaled 
into a complete sinecure, Kas founded here in the year Jo JJ.* 

STAPLEHURST is a small village, pleasantly situated on the 
acclivity of a hill, on each side of the high road between Maid- 

. stone 

* There is a tradition in this Parish, tlial a bequest, for the use of 
the poor, of twenty acres of land, now called the Bread and Chtese 
Land, lying in five pieces, was given by two maiden sisters, commonly 
called the Biddenuen Maids, of the name of CWi'/mrsf, “who 
■were born joined together by the hips and shoulders, in the year 1100;” 
and having lived in that state thirty-four years, died within about six 
hours of each Other. This tale is affected to be established by the cor¬ 
respondent figures of two females impressed on cakes, which, after 
divine service in the afternoon on every Easter Sunday, are distributed 
to all comers, and not unfrcquently to the number of SOO or lOuo. At 
the same time about 270 loaves, weighing three pounds and a half each, 
and cheese in proportion, are given to the poor parishioners; the whole 
expense being defrayed from the rental of the bequeathed lands. 

Hasted says (Vol. VII. p. 138, anno 1798) that the print of the wo¬ 
men on the cakes ‘ has taken place only within these fifty years;’ and 
that the truth seems to be, that the land was the gift of two maidens 
named Preston.' It is therefore extremely probable that the story of 
the conjoined ‘ Biddcnden Maids,’ has arisen solely from the rude im¬ 
pression on the cakes, and been chiefly promulgated by a sort of hand¬ 
bill, which is called ‘ A bhort but Concise Account of Elizabeth and 
Mary Chulkhurst.’—'1 hat there were really no such persons, the silence 
of all the early historians of Kent on the subject affords a strong pre¬ 
sumption ; and also the proceedings on a suit in the Exchequer, brought 
for the recovery of the lands, as given for the augmentation of the Glebe, 
by the Rev. W. Horner, Hector of Biddendcn, in ItiSii, who was, 
however, nonsuited. It may be remarked, that a similar tale is told of 
two females whose figures appear on the pavement of Norton St. Philip 
Church, in Somersetshire. 
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rtonc and Cranbrook: most of the hbuses arc of wood, built in 
tlie old fashion, with large timbers. The Manor is now the pro* 
jjcrty of Sir Horace Manii, Bart, who has considerable estates in 
this district.* 

At MOTTENDEN, in Hedcome Parish, was a Priory of 
Trinitarians, the first of that order known in England, founded 

H h it h 4 in 

•* The Begisters of this Parish are peculiarly curious, from th* 
many singular entries that appear in th#m. Most registers were re¬ 
copied at Elizabeth’s accession, that all remains of Popery in her sister’s 
reign might be obliterated; but the original has here been preserved as 
well as the copy. Anting the peculiarities are the words ‘ w/iose sottf 
Jesu pardon' attached to the items of Burials: the names of the ‘Spon¬ 
sors' at baptism are added to the notices of Christenings agreeably to 
Cardinal Pole’s injunction: and under tire date 1555, are several en¬ 
tries of women that have been ‘ Churched.’ Here, too, we find chil¬ 
dren baptised by ‘ironien of good Report,' who, like the Roman Ca¬ 
tholics, often baptized the infant before the birth, and that by the name 
of ‘ Creature an appellation that constantly occurs when a baptism 
‘ at Home' is mentioned. It is probable that this name was changed 
either at or before confirmation ; though there is one instance, in 1578, 
of a woman being ‘ married’ by her baptismal name of ‘ Creature.’ 
Still-born children are also registered ; and several ‘ Licenses’ to those 
who were sick, to ‘ Eat meat in ix;nt,’ or for some part of that season. 
'J'he better to distinguish the different persons recorded, the respective 
trades are not only given, but also the extraordinary’additions of ‘ infant, 
child, youth, lad, trench, tnaidin, an old intweent man, a poor old 
maiden, a poor old tecnch, a poor old man with a stiff leg, an honest 
tiyj'e, full of tdms and good ubrks; (in honest man, and good house¬ 
holder; an honest matron, &c. In the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign, 
such as were buriedO'Mciy s/g/io’occur in different items; and 
illegitimate children are sometimes called the ‘ Children if God!’ Ma¬ 
ny particulars of the panichial ‘ Clergy,’ and of others who occasionally 
preached here, arc also recorded. ■ 'I'he Rev. Henry Kent, A. M. who 
was instituted in December, 1045, and afterwards deprived by the 
reigning powers in the time of the Commonwealth, died here through 
the troubles he underwent, in July, 1(550. 'i'he present \’icar is the 
Rev. Henry Grove, a descendant from the well-known unfertunatf 
ioyaliu of tha,t name cut off by Cromwell. 
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in the ninth of Henry the Third, anno 1 221, by Sir Ricliard dc 
llokoslo, who endowed it with the fee Af this Manor. Its possessions 
svere afterwards increased by dilferent lienefactors, to whom va¬ 
rious indnl”;; nties and pri\ilt;ies were j;ranled in return by suc¬ 
ceeding: roj.'t-s. At die thiie ol t!ie suppression of the Lesser Mo¬ 
nasteries, tlie jerennes ot fliis Innise weie estiinalid, accordiiiij to 
Dnedale, a! only :ju!. 1.'.'. t':d. 1/ut Speed leeords them at 
<>0i. los. o^i!. 'I’iic site of llr’ I’riory, with its appurtenances, 
%vas afterwards irrauled to I'Iioiims Loui (’roiiiwell; and, on liis 
nttainder, and e'.crniion, ft) Sir Anthony Auclier: tliey ha\c since 
passed throui'ii various I'ainilies to Jeremiah Cuitcis, (ient. 

^50L(mT'0^s MALllLllL' lias become celebratetl as llie birth¬ 
place of tlie ac( 1 ) 111 )ilished Sir Henry Wotton, whose ainestors 
w< re tiist seated here in the reien ol' itichard the Second, when 
Isieliokis V.olti.i:, lAq. wluk was twice I.ord Mayor of l.oiidoii, 
obtained this estate in niariiaee with Joaiie, daughter and heiress 
of Iloh'ert Corhyv'. wlio was Sheiil'f of Kent in tlie einlilh 

year of the aho\>‘ kniR; and whosr father had litciise tioni Ed¬ 
ward the ^ bird to t ininillie aiu! fiatily liis Maiioi-llouse at llounh- 
ton.' “'iiie ll'i.iiihix,” s.iys Isau; Walton, who wroti'the Lifi' 
ot Sirlli’iiry, attaihed to the ltdiijtiitf II olioaiciui* “ were a ta- 
inily that hroueht loith disirs jxnsons cniiuent tor wisdom and 
valour, whose hetoick acts, and noble einjiloyinents, both in 
England and in loieien )iaifs, bare adorned tbeniseKes and this 
nation, which tJiey lane sened ahioad./mt/pi///y, in discharge of 
their gnat tiust, ta.d piado.v/i/in their negoiiatioiis with severtd 
I’riiicfs; aiid also seised at heme with mm h honour and justin', 
in their \sis<- managing a gretil | ail Vif tlie public tiliairs, in the va- 
riou.s times both of ssar and ]ieacc.” Sir Robert WDltiai, Knt. 
was made Lkiitenaiit of Guisi.es by Edwaid the Eoiirlii; and Ids 
son and heir, .Sir Edwaid, wa-'JVcii.surer of Calais, and a IVivy 
Counsellor to Ut'i ry the Eighth, wiio “ o/lered him,” say.sHolins- 
lied, ■'* lo be Loid «€haiicellor of I'lngland; but out ol' a virtu¬ 
ous 


* riiilipoit’s yill. Cant. p. 9(1. 

f It was also published with iliosc of Hooker, Donne, Herbert, &C, 
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<)us modesty lie refused it.”* Thomas Wotfon, Tsq. sou and suc«, 
cessor to Sir Kdward, wds renowned for his hospil.ility, and ex- 
lensi\e acquaintance with literature. lie had the honour to enter¬ 
tain (^ueeii F.lixahetli at his house here, then called L<A-t<>n Hall, 
durinit her inoere.ss throu<;h Kent in 1573; and, accordiiu' to 
Wallon, recei\e(l from her “ many invitations lo change his coun¬ 
try recreations and retirement, for a courtat the same time 
“ otreriii" him a knii;;hliiood, and that to he hut an earnest of some 
more protilahte em|)toMnent: yet he hnmlily refused both, being 
a man of eri'al modesty, of most ‘plain and single heart, of an 
ancient freedom and integrity of miiul.‘'t lie was twice married, 
and had four son.v, all ot whom were knighted. Sir V-dward, the 
<'tdest, was Comptroller of the Hoii'ehold, both to Qtiei n Eli/.a- 
betli, and .lames the First; by the hitler of whom, in his frrst 
year, he was created Lord \\.olfon,« B.iron of Marley. James, 
the seconil son, was at the takiii"- of Cadiz, and was knighted in 
the held by the Fhnl ot' Essex. Sir John, llio thiril, who, like his 
nest brother Henry, was highly accomplished, both by ‘ learning 
and Irasel,’ was iiiueb in favor of the Queen; ‘ but death, in his 
yoimger year-, put a period lo his growing hopes.' 

Silt lliCMiX' Woi fiiN, who was born at Fioeton Hall in lodS, 
was the only diihl of Ibis father bv bis second wile, Elionora, 
clanghter ol’ Sir W'iili.nn Finch. Knt. of' I’.astwell. This lady was 
lier^elt the iuslrueliess of his intiiul years; and, ■ 'n.,- soine turlher 
tuition under a home tutor, he was snif to Weslniiiisler School, 

and 

* Cliroaictes. Au. Ri'H'. /'.Hz. '’T. '•I'!;e s.imc w riier sinter tint Hr. 

Aicliolax ll oildli, fourth son to llic .ati -', e inentsaicd Sir Kolierl, and 
i<'ine time Hr.-'; of Canti ihinv, fefused to !.e .\ichbi>boj' o| >(.<•, 
w hen that hioii digniiv w'.is islered to him bv (iueen i-ih/.iiK tli, to whom 
he was I’riv. C'lainscllor,* as he had Ikcii al-cs to Henry the Kiglith, 
I'idward the .Sixil', and (Jnei n M.frv. (i.itr.dt n, observe-', tliat V hav¬ 
ing been nine times .imb.issador to foreivn I’limes, and thrice appointed 
to treat of peace between Kngland, France, and Scotland, be closed a 
long life with reputation of great piety and w isdom.” 


+ It otlon, ith Kd\i. IC’JS. 
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and afteroards fo New C/)llcge, Oxford, from whence, in hi* 
eighteeulli year, he removed to Queen’s College, where, in the 
same year, “ he gave a solid testimony of his future abililies,” by 
writing tl^ tragedy of Tanrred. He continued at College till his 
tw'o-aml-tweiitielh year, “ wlien having,” says Walton, “ to his 
great vrit, added the ballast of learning, and a knowledge of the 
arts, he then laid aside his books, and betook himself to the use¬ 
ful library of travel, and a moro general conversation with man- 
kii.d; employing the remaining part of his youth, his industry, and 
fortune, to adorn his mind, and to purchase tlic rich treasure of 
foreign knowledge; of which, both for the secrets of nature, the 
dispositions 6'f many nations, and their several laws and languages, 
he was the possessor in a very large degree^”* Having passed 
about nine years in France, Germany, and Italy, lie returned to 
England, and became Secretary to, the Earl of Essex, the ill-fated 
favorite of Elizabeth, on whose arrest be fled to the Cnntinent, 
and became resident in Italy. Here he was introduced to Fer¬ 
dinand, Duke of Florence, who having discovered that a conspira¬ 
cy was on foot to destroy James, the then King of Scots, by poi¬ 
son, entrusted Sir Henry with a secret mission totliut King, wliicli, 
in the disguise and character of an Italian, lie successfully executed. 
This event was decisive of his fortune; for on tlie death of Eliza¬ 
beth, and accession of James to the Throne of England, the lat¬ 
ter desired that he might be sent for home; and, on his return, 
he immediately knighted him, iuid afterwards employed liim on 
several important embassies: “ more particularly to the Enificror 
Ferdinand the Second, and other German Princes, in «r<ler to 
incline them to the restoration of the ^uevn of Bohemia, and her 
descendants, to their patrimonial inheritance of the Palatinatc.”t 

He 


• Reliquiae W’ottonianB. 

f Ibid. The Queen of Bohemia was daughter to James the First; 
her husband, Frederick, the Elector Palatine, liaving been chosen King 
by the Proiestanl states of Bi.hcmia, in opposition to Ferdinand. I hc 
battle of Plague proved the loss of his kingdom, as well as inheritance; 

and 
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He returned from his foreign employinents about a year before the 
deatii of the King, who, througli the iiilerccssioii of liis friends, 
and “ a piece of honest policy,” was prevailed ujk)!! to make him 
Provost of Eton College; a situation which he retained-(ill his de¬ 
cease, at the age of seventy-two, in December, l639. He was 
buried in tlie College Chapel, having directed the words ‘ Dispu- 
tandi Pruritus, Eccicsiariim i>c«6/cs’to be inscribed u]<oii his grave¬ 
stone; as if from a prophetical' forboding of the events about to 
Iiappeu through the fervour with which polemical discussions were 
then carried on. ’ 

Sir Edward, first Lord Wotton, who died in 1('C8, inclosed a 
park round his mansion at Boughton IMalherb. Thonias, his suc- 
cassor, dying within two years afterwards, his possessions were di¬ 
vided among his four daughters and co-heiresses; and this MaiKir, 
with other estates, became the piojierty of Henry, Lord Stan- 
bojie, in right of his wife Catherine, the eldest daughter of Lord 
Wotton. This lady, who was aftenvards created Countess of 
Chesterfield, remarried John V'anden Kerkhoven, Lord of Henul- 

flet, 

and his family were obliged to seek refuge in Holland.—The Queea 
supported the change o) her circumstances with the most illustrious mag¬ 
nanimity. “ The English volunteers,” says a late author, ” seem to 
have fought lier battles inspired by love, bhe was the admiration of 
the camp, and had votaries among every nation.’.’ S r Henry V\ otton 
appears to liave felt for her the strongest atlaehmtuit: his elegant lines, 
addressed ‘To his Mistress, the (bieene of Bohemia,’at once evince 
the greatness of his admiration, and the brilliancy of his own powers. 

You mc.infr beauties of the night. 

That wcak'.u' sat'chc our vies 

I • 

More by youi than your lightc, 

l.ikc common people of the skies, 

W'hal arc )Ou w hen the moon doth rise? , 

"Vee violctts that fust appeare, 

Yonr pride in purple garments shownc, 

Takcingc possession of the yeare. 

As «f the speinge were all your owne. 

What arc you, when the rose is blowne? 

Voe 
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fief, in Holland; by whom site liad one non, Cliarles Ilonry, 
created Lord Wotton in I LioO: lie <lyiiig in 1 (iSJ, heijiieathod tlir 
estates he had inherited from his iiiotlier, to his iiejihew, Cliarles 
Stanhope/nith divers remainders in tail male; and under this 
will, Philip Dormer Slanhojie, the witty and prt>lli;;ate F.ail of 
Chesterfield, heeaine possessed of them in tin rei”n oi t ieoine 
the First. He disjiored of tliein, in 17 .jO. to fi.dtiiihis '.lanii, 

t 

Esq. whose son, Sir Iloraee Mann, Bart, is now owner. The 
remains of the niansioii of the ^votlous is now a lanu-hoii'e; 
hut the "reatest part has hint; heei; pulled down, and the PaiL 
thrown ojien^ 

The t’ln-'.-il-, which is (hdiiuted to St. Niihola ■. v,a . (he p:it;- 
cipal he.ii d-place of the Wotloii lannly, and .sevnai <■! iliem i;..-e 
ninnnnicnts here; but one of the most elahorate, wiiieh hadinei. 
erected in uieniory of IJENltV, Lord Stanhope, and lii.s widow, 
the Lady Catharine, Countess of Cliesteiticld, was lenuwed a 
few years ago, to make room tor a new altar. In the small rha- 

pcl 


Voc gloiioiis trlHcs of the East, 

\Vhosc Uihtres estimations raise, 

Pcarlcs, rubies, sapphires, and the icjI 
Of piccious caskets, what’s your praise 
IViien the diaiuond shews his rayes? 

Ytc warhiingc chanters of the w'ood, 

That fill ilif cares with natures laies, 

Thiiikingc your passions’ understood 
By weaker accents, what’s your praise 
W’hcn riiilorncll Inr voice doth raiser* 

Soe when my rrinccsse shall be scene 
In sw'cctness of her lookes and mindet 

By virtue first, then choice, a Quccnc; 
Tell me if shcc were not design’d *' 

Th* «clip‘inge gloiy ol lici kyndc ? 

The rose, the violelts, the whole springe. 
For sweetness to hci breath must runne: 

The diamond’s darken’d in the lingc; 

If she appearc, the moon’s undone, 

As with the picsence of ihesuiinc. 
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pel wliie.h adjoiiis the chancel to tlic soiith, is a very ancient figure 
of a knight in armour, cross-legged, and also the effigies of a fe¬ 
male of the same age; they are both of Betliersden mariile, and 
are supposed to represent Sir I'ulke Ptyforrr, and his lady, who 
lived in the time of Ileniy the Third; and (he former of whom 
had li(-eiise to embattle his mansion lioiise at Colbridgc in this Pa- 
risli. This ediliee, whhb was afterwards called CoLBRiDOB 
Castle, stood below the liill, t'v.vards Kgerton; and though, as 
Pliiiipott observes, it lias now found a ‘ sepn'a hre under it own rub- 
bi'h,’ the remains sUiiiei' iitK indicate it.: ha\ing been a place ofeon- 
siileralile strength. Dr. Jiairis sav', that he “was told here, 
that the stenes of the ( ;el!e ^■.ere Used to l.niid the setit at CIUL- 
M'ON,” or ('IIILSOX, in this r.ni'h, now the projierty and resi¬ 
dence of (ieorge Uc'i, r.s(|. to whom it was Ixnjneatlied by bis 
uncle, me late I’iunn;!-. !!es!, Jisip " in. purcliased it of the//a- 
fiiiltoiis, and aftvrwai(i,-. erecied a new house in place of the ancient 
mansion, and al.-o ini])ioved the park and grounds. William Hamil¬ 
ton, Es(]. hrother to James, Karl of Abercorii, was one of the 
fne Kentish geiitkmen, w ho, at tlie commeneement of the seven¬ 
teenth century, presented the celebrated petition to the House of 
Commons, reijuesting “ tlie House to turn their ioyal aildresscs 
into hills ol' suiiply," \c. and for which they were all imprisoned 
till the end of the session.’ 

I.KNllAM, a small village on the high road between Ashford 
and Maidstone, has In Camden, and a few oifitTs, been mistaken 
for the Duroki-um ol'Antoninn.s, wliieb may willi much probabi¬ 
lity be assigned to Ji DDE Hill, in Ospringe Parisb. 'J'wenty 
plougbluiids ill Keiihum wefe given lo^tlie Abliots of St. Augustine, 
at Canterbury, about the sear .SOI, by Cenuliib, King of Mercia, 
and Ciitlired, King of Kent; aitd llicir estifte here was afterwards 
considerably increased by Allielwolf, King of the West Saxons. 

King 

* The names of the other gentlemen were Sir Thomas Colcpepcr, 
of Preston Hall; WiHi.im Colepeper, Ksq. of llolliiighorne; Da\id 
I’olhill, F,s(j. of Clu psted ; and Justinian t luiiipncis, ol \\ estcnliangcr. 
Mr. Hamilton was related to tlie Culepepers both by marriage and 
descent. 
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Kitig John granted them the privilege of holding a weekly market 
here; but this was discontinued abdut the beginning of the last 
century: some attempts to revive it have since been made, though 
with little success. Two fairs, for horses and rattle, arc, Itow- 
ever, held here annually. The Manor of West I.a‘nham is now 
the property of (ieorge Best, Esq. of Chilston, to whom it rame 
from the Haniillons, in the same way as that scat. The Manor 
of East Lenham, which anciently belonged to the .Archbishops of 
Canterbury, forms part of the estates of Sir Etlwanl Knatchbull, 
Bart. The Church is dedicated to St. Marv, aiwl consists of a 
nave, chancel, and north aisle, with a small Chapel, which seems 
to have been called St. Edmund’s; and at the west end, a square 
tower. In the south wall of the chancel is af Piscina of singular 
fdrm; and near it a Stone seat, beneath a cinqttefoil-hcailcd arch. 
On the north side, is an aitcient figure of a man, inclosed in the 
wall, similar to the one mentioned in Bridge Church, with his 
head resting on pillows. -Among the other sepulchral memorials, 
is a marble tablet in memory of Dame ‘Alicia Colepeper, 
daughter of Sir .William Colepeper, of Preston Hall, and relief of 
Sir Thomas Colepeper, of Hollingbourn,’ w ho died in April, 1737. 
in her ninety-third year; and a Brass plate inscribed for Robert. 
Thompson, Esq. who died in 1642, a;t. forty-seven: “he W'as 
grandchild to that Indy religious matron, Mary Honywood, 
wife of Robert lipnywood, of Charing, Esq. who had, at her 
decease, lawfully descended, 367 children; sixteen of her own 
body, 114 grandchildren, 228 in the 3rd generation, nine in the 
fourthe; whose renown lives with her posterity, whose body lie* 
in this Church, and whose iiAonunient nay be seen at Mark’s Hall, 
in Essex, where she exchanged life for life.” In the west part of 
the chancel are several ancient Wooden seals. 

CHARING, called Chcrin^cs in tlie Domesday Book, was 
given, by the Saxon Kings, to Christ Cfiurcli, Canterbury; but, 
on the division of tht possessions of that Monastery in the time of 
Lanfranc, it was allotted to the Archbishops of Canterbury, who 
had a Palace liete, considerable remains of which are yet standr 
lug near llie Church-yard, on tlie north-west side. By whom this 
was originally built, is unknown; but it is recorded to have lieen 

‘ re-edified 
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re-edified’ by Archbishop Morton, in the beginning of the reign 
of Henry the Seventh, ^^1lo was Iiiinself lodged and entertained 
here, with his attendants, in March, 1507; as was also Henry 
the Eiglitli, when on his way to the Continent in 15‘iO, to have 
his celebrated inteniew with Francis the First, in Le Champ dt 
Di iip d’Or. After the Dissolntion, Archbishop Crainner conveyed 
this Manor and Palace, with all his other estates in this Parish, 
to the King: they have since* become the proj)erfy of Granville 
Hastings Whelcr, Esq. by inheritance from Sir George Wheler, 
D. D. Prebendary of Cantorbiny,* who purchased them from 
the Honywoods, towards the conclusion of the seventeenth ceu- 
turv. The principal remains of the Palace have been long con¬ 
verted into a farfti-lionsc, and its offices: part of the entrance 
gateway is yet standing; and .some of the old buildings adjoiiting 
to it, are inliabited as tenements.* ’Tiie Church is a ‘ goodly edi¬ 
fice,’ in form of a cross, having at tlic west end a large tower, 
embattled, of the time of Edward the Fourtli, whose cognizance, 
a rose within the sun-beams, appears sen!jitured on it; as also a 
wyveni, ‘ being the armes of Hugh llrciit, Es.q.’ at whose ex¬ 
pense the lower, which had anciently been of wood, was principal¬ 
ly rebuilt, and wliosc family was long sealed at Wickens,* in 
this Parish. Adjoining to tlie chancel on the soutli, is also a small 
Chapel, which was built, by‘Amy Brent,'about the-time of llidi- 
ard the Third, as a family burial-place; bnt^w s p;irtly destroyed 
by an accidental fire, which consniiied all *the interior of the 
Church, says Weever, and was occasioiietl by • a pecv t discharged 
at a pigeon,' in 1590. Many of the Deriwgi', who succeeded to 
tlie estate at Wickens ia the’reigiuof James the Firsl, lie buried 
here; and among them Catherine, who was wiie of tlie Rev. E. 
Dcriug, and “ daughter of William Level, Esq. wlio serveti King 
Charles the First many years, and attended him on J seallbld at 
the time of his luartyTdoin.” The north end ofjhe lianscirt con¬ 
tains several monuments of the SUiyers, owners of the seat called 

Pett 

• This estate has beet.me the property of John'I'huriow Ocr'.iig, Esq. 
vf Crow Hall, in IS'orfolk, by iuhorilauce trora the iiiatc;'. bLtwoou Dec- 
ing of Surrcndcn and Brent. 
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Pett ill Ibis Puri-sh, now 'licloiiiiirig fo tiic Kev, <Joor"o Sayer, 
whose ancestor, (jEOHge Saveu, £iij. who lies buried here, 
“ \'ice Chaniherlaiii to Queen Cullieiine, consort to Clmrles the 
Second, ar.d also lo (iiieen M.iry, consort to Wiliiain IIr' Tliird," 
acquired it by his nianiujje wiih Frances, “ sole daiiohfer and 
bcire.s.s ot’Sir Plhlip Ilousuood ol’ Pctls:” he liied in May, iriiS» 
set. sixty-three, iieie also is a niuuununl lor Siu ItouEUT 
lIoNYWOOi), Knt. wiio died insliis ei^lily-litth year, in .4j>ril, 
l6^(). Another ineinoiial records the ineinory and benefactions 
of Mks. Ei.izabkth J.i'ih\ i:i.i., who liied in January, 170'5, 
a;t. eii;hty-six, liaviii" bequea'hevl 20 j()l. to this I’arisli, for the 
purpose of foiindin;'a Fnr-Sc/tao/, \c. loijetlier with otiR'r sunif 
to ditferent chaiilics, to the ainouut of 40(K*1. • 

OTI'EIIDEN PLACl'^, a lar;;c I'.iizalieihan mansion, .standing 
on a connnandiiig eiuiuence.'-is now the seat of the WheUrs, (al¬ 
lied to the lla.stiugs fauiily.) who first ac.jiiired it by marriage with 
an heire-s, about the begin.aiig of the last century; and aflenvards 
by purchase; i>art of Iht house was jnilled <lown sonic years ago, 
to lessen its size. Toe Ckurch was rebuilt with brick, in the years 
1700 and A; and conl.nns, in a small recess on the north side, 
several moniiinent' for the Lev. ins and Cnriciscs, fonneily owners 
of this Manor. !n the old (.'hurch were some ancient ineinorials 
for a branch of the Atn-lurs, who for several generalions resided 
at Otterden Place. J'he Uev. iVUlioju Hhtii/vr, author of the JVi/ie 
Albion, was Rector*of this Parish in the lime of Charles the First. 

BELMONT, iiiThrovvley Parish, now the seal of (ieiieral Har¬ 
ris, was erected about the year 17(>}), by liLdward Wilks, Esq. 
Storekeeper of the Royal Powder Mills at Faversham, who, about 
ten years at'terwards, alieiiated it to the late Colonel Montresor. 
The situation is elevated, and cohmiands an extensive, prospect: 
the apartments are disjiosed on a very judicious plan, and the 
entrance is thought to be in Wyatt’s best stVle. This demesne has 
been much enlarged by the present [iroiirietor, who has purchased 
several contiguous estates, and made many improvements inlaying 
out the grounds, and planting; so that this will jirobahly, in a 
few years, be one ot' the most pleasant seats in the county. The 
General’s fondness for agriculture, has also inducetl him to at¬ 
tempt 
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tempt to improve the soil, by means of .slieep, and that with very 
consi(l<‘rid)Ie success. 

LINSTED or TF.YNIIAM LODGE, a large building, the 
seat of the Lords 'IVvnhani, by the first of whom it wati erect¬ 
ed in the reimi ol' James the First, was lately tenanted by Fihner 
Hollywood, i'.s(|. M. 1’. for Kent; and great part of the Park, 
nliicli «as also inclosi'd by the first J.,ord Teyiihaiii, has been 
converted into fai Ills, llasii'd say-^, that, ‘ about thirty years ago,’ 
a large Chcsttul 7’rec was lellcd lieie, six feet in circumference, ill 
the ci'ntre of which was found a live load, tilling ii]i the entire 
s|Kice of a cavity about two iiu lies in diameter; the wooti being to 
all a|ij)earanre piMt'cctly sound round it, and without the smallest 
aperture whateier.* • 

The .Manor of JIOLI.INGBOKXE, called JloiUn^eborde in the* 
Domesday Book, was given to ('Jirist'fe'lKiicb, Canteibiiry, very 
early in the eleventh century; and it now belongs to the Deiiii and 
Chapter of that (.’;itliedral. The Church is a large baiidsoiue build¬ 
ing, dedicated to .Ml SaiiiLs, and standing near the bottom of the 
great ritige of chalk hills which crosses this part of Kent. It coii- 
1;iins some fine monuments of the Cot r.PEVKKS, (and their rela¬ 
tives,) who laid two seats in this Parish, one of which was mostly 
taken down by the late Lorvl Fairfax, its reimiins now foriniiig the 
Parish Workhouse; the other has been converted into a farm. 
Among the iiioiiuinents of this tamily, in the chancel, are two of 
the Lords Cole|H'|)er, one of them by Kysbrack*; and in a small 
neat Chapel, at the end of the north aisle, is a very beautiful tomb 
of while iir.irble, on which lies the ethgies of Elizaiseth, wife 
of Sir Thomas Colejieper. who iked in 1038, finely sculptured in 
the habit of the linit s. Here also are some memorials of the 
Diipjia family, who liave been .sealed at iloti.lNGBORNE Hill 
.since the commenceiiient of the last century: the mansion, a hand¬ 
some building, was erected by Baldwin Diippa, Estp, between the 
years 1717 , and 1722. In this Cflurch was likewise interred, the 
pious and learned (iracc. Lady Gethin, who died at the age of 
VoL, VII. Oct. I 8 O 7 . I «i i twenty-one. 


• Hist, of Kent, Vol. VI. p. 298. 8vo. Edit. 1798, 
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twenty-one, in October, 1697, and to whose memory a cenotapli 
was erected in Westminster Abbey. 1 The altar-cloth, pu]pit<loth, 
and cushion, which are of puiple velvet, beautifully wrought with 
the fig;.ircs of gra|)es and pomegranates, in gold, were given by 
the daughters of Sir John Colepepcr, attenvards J.ord Colepcper, 
rvho employed themselves nearly tuelvc years in rrorking them. 

IIARIUETSHAM PLACE, the pleasant seat of William Hald- 
win, Esq. stands on a coinmrnding eminence, called Sieck lUH, 
from the family of .Stede, who were resident here for nearly three 
eeiifurics; and most of 'whom lie buried in Harrictsham Church, 
which is a building of the Tudor times, dedicated to St, John Bai>- 
tist. Between this edifice and the village called Harrietsham 
Street, which is nearly three quarters of a mile on the road 
towards Maidstone, is a pleasure ground, plantation, &c. includ¬ 
ing about six acres, belonging to Mr. Baldwin, through which runs 
a small stream, that has been formed into a large sheet of water, 
and several cascades. 

LEEDS CASTLE, with its surrounding demesne, which is part¬ 
ly in the Parish of Leeds, and partly in tliat of Bromfield, forms 
a very distinguishing feature in the central division of this county. 
The site of tlie Castle is rather low, in respect to the grounds to 
the south and cast; but to the north-west it commands an exten¬ 
sive distance over a finely diversified country. This fortress is en» 
vironed by a very broad moat,* which is supplied with water by 
the Len rivulet, so called from its rising in Lcnham Parish. The 
entrance is fow'ards the west by a stone bridge of two pointed 
arches, coninumicatiug with a strong gateway, of considerable 
depth, and still in good preservation, with <lcep grooves for port- 
cullisses: anotlicr gateway, apparently of great strength, which 
defended the entrance of the bridge, is in ruins. The inner gate 
opens into a spacious court, in which are two ranges of building 
embattled, of ditlcrent ages, containing the principal apartments, 
offices, &CC. to the former a modern front has been added, with 

sashed 

• In the moat " ii great plenty of fish, especially pike, which arc so 

large as frequently to weigh thirty and forty pounds.’* Hasted. 
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the process against Eleanor, Duchess of Gloucester, for sorcery 
and wifclKTaft.”* 

This fortress, though occasionally granted for fixed terms, con¬ 
tinued vested ill the Crown till the fourth of Edward the Sixth, 
when that King grantctl the Manor and Castle of I^eds, with 
their appurtenances, to Sir Anthony St. Legcr, I^rd Deputy of 
Ireland, who, “ hy his prudence and inagiianiiiiify,” says Philipott, 
“ improved the English iiiten'st in that province, to that height 
and advantage, that he reduced most ot the old septs of the Irish 
nobility, and made them become feodllll to Uie English sceptrc.”t 
His son. Sir Warham St. Legcr, who was killed in a skirmish in 
Ireland in 15P<), alienated this Manor and Castle to’Sir Kichard 
Smyth, fourth son ot the Customer Smyth, of Westenhanger, 
whose son and successor dying sine prole, in 1G32, his two sisters 
became his co-heiresscs; and their I•usbinids joined in the sale of 
these demesnes to Sir Thomas Colcpeper, of Holiingborne, from 
whose family they passed in marriage to the Lords Fairfax. The 
late Lord Fairfax was twice married ; but dying without surviving 
issue, in 17‘>3, his estates in this county devolverl on his nephew, 
the late Dr. Denny Marlin, who had assumed the name of Fairfax, 
at the request of his uncle, and whose ancestors had for sometime 
resideil in the adjoining Parish of Loose, in much regard. His 
brother, (teneral Martin, and his two sisters, are now ow'iiers, 
and reside in the Castle.I 

The late LoKi> Fairfax was buried in the family vault in 
BUOMFIELD Vhurch, w hich is a small edifice, consisting of a 

i i i i 3 nave 

* Ilasted's Kent, \ol. V. p. 4gt,-j. t HU. Cant. p. 2lt. 

J The present Lord Fairfax is a clergyman, and cam_e^ from North 
America, to claim his per^rage and seat in the House of Lords, which 
having obtained in ISOO, he returned to the United States. The Fair¬ 
faxes had immense possessions in America, partly derived from their 
alliance with the Colepepers, and forming together one of the largest 
ixrivate estates in the world > but the greatest part was lost through the 
American Revolution, 'fhe Martins had also considerable estates in that 
country, which were sold by Colonel Martin, brother to the General. 
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nave and chancel only, neatly fitted up, but without a single nionu* 
ment. His Lordship, after all his extravagance, had rerpiestcd to 
be buried as a pauj)er; and, agreeably to his desire, was almost 
carried to tlic grave as such. He had been long resident at Leeds 
Castle; and before his accession to the title, on his brothci’sdeath, 
had the honor of entertuining their present Majesties, from the 
evening of Nov ember the third, 1/79, till the morning of the 
fifth. In the same vault with bim lie buried his two wives, iutd 
his sister Margaret, who married the Rev. Dr. D. Wilkins, the 
celebrated anti<juarv. In 'die parish register are several items of 
the baptisms of the St. Legcr.i, Scats, Crofts, and Cohjxpcr.s, and 
many of the Fairfaxes. The village consists of only a few scat¬ 
tered houses; and a large building of brick, erected b_\ the late 
Lord Fairfax, for the use of the ho|>-pickers, or Hoppers, as they 
are more generally called.. oTIic, property of this Manor has de- 
scenderl in the same way as that of Leeds. 

About three quarters of a mile south-westward from the Castle, 
stood LEEDS ABBEY, founded in the reign of Henry the First, 
for regular Canons of the order of St. Ansten, by Robert Cieve- 
quer, “ the au'.hour of the Castle, peradventure,” says Lambard, 
“ and Adam, his son and heir; whiche thing might probably have 
beetle conjectured, allhoughc it had never beenc committed to 
liystorie; for in auncient time, even the greatest iHTSOuages helde 
nioiikcs, friars, and nunnes, in suclie veneration and liking, that 
they thought no •t:itie in case to flourish, no house likely to have 
long continuance, no castle sufficiently defended, where was not 
an Abbey, Pryorie, or Nouncrie, eyther placed within the walles, 
or situate at hande and nearc ad jomingf”* The endowments made 
by the Crevequers, were considerable; but they do not appear to 
have been much increitseci by subsctpient benefactions; till the reign 
of Henry IJt.e Serentli, when the Monks being much embarrassed 
by debts, werj* so liberally assisted by James (Joldwell, Bishop of 
Norwich, that they seem to have acknowledged him as a second foun¬ 
der, and at his request, in return for the relief beslow«-d, instituted 

a chatitry 


• Peramb. of Kent, p. 204. Edit. 1070. 
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a cbanfry of one priest in the conventual Church, to pray for the 
health of his soul. At tluj time of the Dissolution, the revenues 
of tliis foundation were returned at t3()2l. 7s. 7d. per annum. 
The site of the Priory, with the house, orchards, gardens, de¬ 
mesne lands, &c. were afterwards granted to Sir Anthony St. 
Leger, K. (i. of Ulcoinbe; and having passed through several 
families, at length became the j)ioj)er(y of Sir William Meredith, 
Bart, of Slansly, in Derbyshire,* by purchase in the sixth of James 
the First. This genilenian made it his residence; and his family 
continued to reside here till 17oS; Strven years after which, these 
cstJites were purchased by the late John Calcraft, Esq. of Ingress, 
whose son, of tlie same name, now M. P. for K'oehester, is 
the present owm'r.* Tlie Abbey Church, which is said to have 
been a very inagniliccut building, and in w liich several of the Crev;g- 
quers were interred, with oth^r )>ar$on3 of note, was destroyed 
soon after the Dissolution; and the remains of the .Abbey itself, 
as a|)pcars from an inscribed stone in the south aisle of Leeds 
Church, were wholly pulled down in the year 17£I0. 

Leeds Church, which is dedicated to St. Nicholas, is a spacious 
edifice, consisting of a nave, chancel, and aisles, well jxswed, with 
a remarkably large and massive tower at the west end. The aisles 
are divided from the tiave by three high pointed arches on each 
side, rising from octagonal columns, slightly cavettoed. In the 
elianrcl is a Piscina, and three Storu: Scats. At the east end of 
the south aisle, is a handsome mural monument in nieitiory of Sir 
Roger Meredith, Bart, of Leeds Abbey, who died in Decem¬ 
ber, 17 a*!, sixty-four. Another elaborate monument records 

the interment of Jane, daughter of Sir Thomas Palmer, and re¬ 
lict of Sir William Meredith. The village called Leeds Street, 
is situated on a small stream wltich flows into the Len River, and 
consists of a long row of straggling houses extending towards 
Langley. 

At ULCOMBE, a small Piftish, borderifig on the We.ahl of 
Kent, was the ancient seat of the St. Lexers, of wlioni Sir 
Robert, who accompanietl the Norman William to England, held 
the Manor of the Archbishop of Canterbury by knights’ service. 

I i i i 4 Tkis 
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This gallant family were much engaged in warlike affairs. ‘‘ Rate 
St. Leger,” says Philipott, “ is registered in the roll of those Kentish 
gentlemen, who accompanied Richard the First to the siege of 
Aeon; ai^d as the iiiscrij)tiun on his leaden shroud, in the vault 
of this Church, does sigiiifv, was engaged in llie Imly (|narrel fif¬ 
teen years. Another Rale Si. Leger, and Hugh St. l.eger, were 
Recoj;iiito}'es ^■Issistv, in the second ol King .lolni. Sir 

Rafe de St. Leger, Sir Josepli (je S:. l.eg< !, and Sir'Dionias <le 
St. Leger, were with Edward the First at llie siege ol (^arhneioik, 
in the twenly-eightli year ot^his reign, and tin theii signal alelneie- 
inents there, received the order (1 kniglitiiood. Indeed, in limes 
subsequent 'to tin.', ihere was s, .iret almost any noble anil gene¬ 
rous undertaking, ie.il 1 lie annals ol' our English lii.slory repiesenl 
a St. Leser concerned and interested in i-."' INlanv of this limhlv 
have tilled important oliiees ol state; and have also been Sherills 
of Kent in different reigns. From the time of Sir \S arliani St. 
Leger, who was slain in Ireland in the forty .-.econd of Elizabeth, 
and who had sonn- ycais before his death alieiialed this Manoi to 
lienry Clarke, Esq. Recorder ol Roclie.stei, the St. Legeis |ia\e 
heel: prineijnillJ resident in that country, where they liaie been 
ennoblee! L.>y the t;lle of Doncraile. Sir Francis Ciail.e, KnI. son 
ol Henry, lesidcd at Ulcoinbe; and, on the decease of Fianeis, 
Ins son ai;d heir, in K'^l, without issue, this estate passed to the 
Clarkes ol Derbyshire. Sarah, the heiress of this family, married 
Job Hart Jbice, ^Lq. who assumed the name ol Clarke, and ex¬ 
pended much money in restoring the mansion to a conilortahie 

residence: on her death it became the property of-Kiners- 

ley. Esq. of Staffordshire. In Ih^ Church, which is dedic;itcd to 
All Saints, and was made collegiate duri:tg part of the thirleenlh 
century, many of the. Si. Legers, lie buried; and some lirrtsHi, 
and other memorials of them, arc still remaining. Several ot' their 
successors, ihe Clarkes, have been also interred here; aini among 
them Sir FraKcis Clarke, KmI. who died in February, lO'.S5, 
aged eighty-two. Bei'ore the llcformutioii, there was a Guild, or 
IJrolhcrbood, belonging to this Chureli, called the Fraternity of 
Corpus Chrisli. EAST 


‘ Cill.'m C'liiiliauum, p. 31s. 
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EAST SUTTON PLACE has hefu (he seat of the Fihners, 
Knights and Baronets, irryn the eighth of James the First, in 
rvjiieli ^ear the Manor was pnrcliasi'd ol'llie Argalis, by Sir Ed¬ 
ward Fihncr, whose family were seated at Heist, in Olterden Pa- 
risli, as early :ts the reign of Ed\\ar<l llie Second. Sir Robert 
Filiner, autlior of the ‘ J'atriarc/ui, or tli« Natural Power of 
Kings,’ and other work^ in snpporl ol' monarchy, sutlered greatly 
tor his loyall\ diiriiig the Civ.’J Wars, liis inaiLsioii being several 
times )ilundered, and himself im|iri.sone(i. 'i'lie late Sir Bevershani 
Fihner, Bail, who died when imnli>ad\anccd in jears, without 
issue, was succeeded by his brother, the Hex . Sir E. Filmer, Bart, 
who is t'le present owner of this estate. In East Sullon Church, 
which is a large editice, dedicated to Si. Peter anti St. Paul, are 
many Sijuilchra/ Maiuir/ah ol’ this f.iinily, and their alliances, 
the .\rgalls, Randolphs, i\c. ^Ain aig them is a monument re- 
tording '• the .singular indiistrie and judgment of Rokkkt Fil- 
.MF.i!, Es<). who tor the space of .\x years was one of the Prothtv- 
iiotaries of Our Lady (^»ueen Eli/abelli of her Conimtin Pleos at 
Westminster.” 'I'liis gentleman, xxbo died in .August, 1585, aged 
eighty , was the liist of this family settled in this Parish, he having 
jiurcha.sed the Manor ot Little Ciiari.idv, where be erected 
a mansion now ilegcneraled into a tarm-lmiee. 'I'he memory of 
his .son. Sir Eiiw .\rd Filmer, who died in lo2y, is recorded 
bv a (urions Jiiv/.ex xxithin the altar-rails, on which are engraven 
tile porliailures of himself, ainl his wife r,!if.uiiith, klangliter of 
Richard Argali, Esip and (heir numerous issue, nine sons, and 
nine daughters, together with their arms and ipiarterings. Another 
inscription commemorates thcviitue.s and intellectual eiidownieuts 
of Dorothea, wife of the late Sir B, Filmer, Bart, who died at 
(he age of lifly-seven, in October, I7,‘)3,’ and was buried in a 
vault in tbe cemetary, between txvo biittivsses of the Church, 
which space, with a railing in liont, forms a small inclosnre, and, at 
the request of tbe deceasexl, xfas planted wath (lowers, and kept 
in exact order by the hands of her disconsolate husband, 

SUTTON V'AL,\NCE, says Philipott, contracted the latter 
p|ipcllation “ from formerly owning William tie Valence, Earl of 

Pembroke, 
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Pembroke, to be Lord of tlie fee, who certainlv instituted that 
Castle, that now, even in its relics^ and fragments, with much 
of venerable magnificence, overlooks the plain.”* The ruins of 
Sutton Catitlc, tliougli not extensive, are very picturesque. It oc¬ 
cupies a commanding situation, on the brow of the bill, at a short 
distance eastward from the village. The crumbling walls, which 
appear to have been those of the Keep, are. finely mantled with 
ivy, and partly overgrown with •brush-wood, &c. all the upjier 
part is destroyed. 

At LINTON, a small Pafish, celebrated for its hops, adjoining 
Coxheatii, is Linton Place, a seat of the Manns, and previous¬ 
ly of tlie Wilhens, and Mamys, Knights and Baronets. The pre¬ 
sent house, which is |)eculiarly situated, and. the back of which 
commands some extensive and rich prosjiects over the Weald, was 
erected before the middle of. the .last century, by Robert, grand¬ 
father of the present Sir Horace Mann, Bart, a great army 
clothier, who was raised to much opulence by contracts made un¬ 
der Sir Robert Walpole, with whom he ap|)cars to have lived in 
habits of particular intimacy. The Church is a small, but neat 
building, dedicated to St. Nicholas. Among the inonuments is a 
very elegant one, designed by the late Lord Orford, of various 
colored marble, inclosing an arched recess, with an urn, and in¬ 
scribed as follows: 

Gaifrf.do Mann 
.' jiinicLssimo Optimo 
Hui obiit Dec XX. M. DCCU'I 
jUtatis su(e L 
JJoratius If'ulpole. 

Tlic late Sir Horace Mann, Bart. K. B. who died in Italy, in 
November, 1786', where he had'been resident forty-six years as 
Envoy Extraordinary to the court of Tuscany, was also buried in 
this fabric, his leniains being conveyed hitfier in vast pomp. 

COXHEATH, an'clevaterl and pleasant tract, extending about 
three miles in length, and one hi breadth, was the scene of several 

Eneumpments 


* VUlare CatUiamm, p. 3J3. 
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Bnccmpmcnts during tlie last century. In 1778, though 15,000 
men were stationed liere, yet not more tlian two-thirds of the 
whole spare were covered with the tents. The Heath was tlien 
a very busy spot, for it became the fashion to visit the Oitm|>, and 
numerous parties ^verc continually passing to and fro, from the 
JMefropolis, and ditferent parts of the country. 

IIUNTON Parish, which adjoins Linton, is situated below tlie 
Heath to the soulli, and just svithin the norllierii borders of the 
Weald. The inclosures arc mostly broad hedge-row's, mingled 
with large and venerable oaks. TIfis Manor was held, in the 
reign of Henry the Third, by Nicliolas de Lenliain, who, in the 
forty-first of that King, obtained a grant of free-warren, and the 
privilege of holdings weekly market here, with’a five days animal 
fair. It afterwards passed in marriage to the Gyftbrds, and frtffu 
tlicm, in the reign of Edward tlie Third, to the Lords Clin¬ 
ton, the site of whose moated seat, called the Court Ijod^e, is 
still |M>inted out near the Church. Edward Lord Clinton sold his 
i'states here, including licnsted, to the Wj/atis; but being seized 
by the Crown, on the attainder of Sir Thomas Wyatt, Queen 
Jlary granted tlicm to lier Attorney-General, Sir John Baker, 
whose descendants disposed of them to Mr. Clarke, of Boughlon, 
and by him lluiitoii was bequeathed to the Turners, of this Pa¬ 
rish, who have a respectable seat here. 

In the Church, which is dedicated to St. Mary, are some me¬ 
morials of the Tunes, a branch of the ennobled family of that 
name, who purchased the Manor and seat of Bukston, in this 
Parish, in the beginning of the reign of Elizalieth; and many of 
whom lie buried here. The ifieniorv of Colonel Thomas Tank, 
who died unmarried, in September, l692, set. 66 , leaving his re¬ 
maining estates to the Honoisdile Mildniay Fane, seventh aud 
youngest son of Vere, Earl of Westmoreland, is preserred by a 
mural moiuniKMit, on Ahich is his bust in whitp maible. The 
mansion ot' the Fanes is now a farm-house; 4he Chapel which be- 
loiigrd to it, is desecrated. In the register are the following items 
oi Cwrctit tiiui ms. “ 17-1-b. On Midsummer Day this year, ha|> 
pened the greatest storm of thunder aud lightning, wind aud rain, 

V was 
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’ was ever known in the memory of man."—“ 1763. On the nine- 
feentli day of August this year, happened a much greater storm 
of thunder, wind, hail, and rain, than that in tlie year forty-six; 
the hail-stones being six and .seven inches round.”* 

'I’he Rectory of Huiiton, wliicli is a peculiar of the Archbisliops 
of Canterbury, lias Ireen held by several eminent men. The pre¬ 
sent iiicuinbent is the Rev. Robert Moore, a younger son of the 
late, venerable Primate. He surceeded the Honorable and Rev. 
Lord George Murray, D. D. who resigned this preferment on be¬ 
ing 

• The latttr Storm, which was one of the most terrible ever expe¬ 
rienced in this country, lias been tlius described by the Rev. Mark 
Noble, Rector of Uarming, from notes made by an intelligent person, 
who was one of the sufferers. 

* On Krid.iy, August 19, I7fi3', a storm arose at sea, off the Sussex coast. 
The morning was stiff, with scarcely a breeze of air; and so excessively hot, 
that it was suffocating. About ten o’clock in the forenoon, a black cloud arose 
towards the west; soon after which the wind blew an hurricane: the clouds 
came on with amazing velocity, throwing out in their course dreadful flashes 
of lightning; and the thunder was almost one continued roar. About half past 
eleven, the rain ponred in torrents, and in a few minutes was intermixed with 
some detached hailstones, which were very large, as introductory of what were 
to follow: the hail, wind, lightning, and thunder, soon came on so furiously, 
that all was one dreadful scene of horror. The boughs, branches and leaves of 
trees, broken and stript off, flying in the wind, still mure darkened the air; 
the tiles and windows rattling, and dashing to pieces ; ticcs torn up, and fall¬ 
ing, struck all with a terror not easily to be expressed; some running distrac¬ 
tedly about, wringing their bands, whilft others stood like inanimate beings. 
The storm lasted about half an hour. What a scene ensued ! An universal 
desolation every where presented itself; seme houses filled with water; otheis, 
with their barns, blown down; roofs and walls shattered; the windows quite 
destroyed : the w'ateis roaring in torrents down the streets, plowing up the 
stones in their course, and leaving deep cha.sms; the surface of the earth co¬ 
vered with the prodigious hailstones and water; corn, fruit and hops destroy¬ 
ed; the fields and hop-gardens every where disffgured; trenches fortnrd by 
the rushing water; the rqots of the hops’barcd, and the poles thrown down in 
all directions; heaps of stone and sand driven through the hedges j boughs and 
branches scattered ; the fruit-trees stripped of their bark. The smaller animals, 
such as bares, pheasants, and other game, lay dead in the fields; and a large 
tog was killed by the bail upon Harming Heath, The larger quadrupeds, en. 
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ing consecrated Bishop of St. Davids. 'Ilis Lordship, vpliilst here, 
improved the Telegraphy for which government presented hiiu 
with a sum of money. liis predecessor was the present Right 
Honorable Dr. Beilby Portcus, Bishop of London, who, whd« 
Bishop of Chester, held this living in conunendam, but resigned it 
on his translation. His conduct was so exemplary, his preacliing 
so adiuirable, and his charity so universal, that he will long be 
rcmcnibt‘rcd with |)ecuiiar regarc^at Hiinfon. He greatly improv¬ 
ed the Rectorial Mansion, the delightful situation of which lias 

been 

^owed with superior instinct, saw their danger: horses, bulIocJts, and sheep, 
ran, and sheltered themselves from the corning storm. t/i Maidstone, on one 
side of the High-Street, not only the glass, but the lead and frames, of the 
windows, were forced in and dcstrojTd, particularly by the hail. It wis 
like fragments of ice, and of very irregular^lwpes : at Barmiiig one piece was 
taken up formed like an oy.stcr; Sir Philip Botcler measured, and found it 
nine inches round at the extremity : and even ten days after, some hailstones 
were taken up four inches and a half in circumference. One of the largesi 
struck tlic stile of an liori/.ontal post-dial of brass, and beat it near thirty de¬ 
grees towards the east. Posts, bars, and gates, bad deep^ impressions from 
tiiein. They were of different shapes; some flat, irregular, and very much 
jagged; others an assemblage of pieces of ice; whilst a few were globular, 
with a small cavity in the centre; and if they were held together, they immc- 
mediatfly froze, and w’crc not easily separated. 

* The storm commenced in this county at TunbilJgc Wells, whilst the peo¬ 
ple were at prayers in the chapel, and passed quite across to Shcenicss, a dis' 
tance of forty miles, its breadth not exceeding four milA : th<; direction of it 
was fiom south-west by west, to north-east by east; and it was severely felt in 
the parishes of Tunbridge, Speld-Hurst, Penshurst, Tudely, Capei, Pembury, 
part of Hidlow, Yaldiiig, Hunton, Brenchley, Mcrewoilh, East and West 
Pcckham, Watcringbury, Netilestcd, East*MalIing, Teston, East and West 
Faricigh, Barming, Loose, Maidstone, Boxley, and Dctling; after which its 
violence was spent, and only little ihjuiy was occasioned. Numbers can>e 
from all parts to witness the melancholy scene. The inhabitants of the vicinity 
humanely raised 3000I. iu aifcw months, which in some measure relieved the 
unhappy suffeiers: but the cruel effect long remained: must of the bop-hllU 
died; the filbert and apple trees swelled in knots where they had been bruised; 
and some were so injured, that the branches and shoots long after continued to 
die: the clicrry-trccs bore it the best, owing, perhaps, to the stiength of their 
•utward bark.* HjJlorj oj London and itt Enviruniy Elcnt, p. 314. 
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been described in very animated terms by the late Dr. J. Beattie, 
who was a visitant liere in July, l"tt4-.* 

At a short distance from the Rectory, is a pleasant seat, called 
JENMNiiS, formerly the property of .Sir Walter lloherts. Barf, 
of Glassenbiirv, in (iondimrst Parish, whose only surviviii!; daugh¬ 
ter, Eli/.ihetli, the splemlidly miserable Duchess of St. Ail>ans, 
be(|uealhcd it to her friend Miss Davies, «ho sold it to the present 
amiable and benevolent owner, the Dowager Litdy Twysden, re¬ 
lict of Sir Roger Twysden, who, in the course of one year, says 
Beattie, was “a maid, a wile, a widow, and a mother.” 

LOOSE, 

• See .\ccount ol' his ' Ufe and Writings' by Sir William Forbes, 
B,irt. Vol. II. p. 142 . 11 is description is as Collows. 

“ H UNTON Parson AGE ib delightfully .siuiatctl about halfway down a hill 
fronting the south, about a mile Irom Coxheath. My windows command a 
prospect extending .soulliwaid about twelve niilcs ; and fiom ca.st to west, not 
less, I suppose, than forty. In this whole space 1 do not see a single speck 
of ground that i.s nt>t in the hlghc^t degree cniilvatcd ; for Coxlientli is not in 
»ight. The lawn.s in the neiglibouihood, the hop-grouiids, the rich verdure of 
the irce.s, and ihcir i'ndles.s variety, form a scenery so pictuicsquc, and so luxu- 
liant. tiu't it is not casv to fancy any thing liner. Add to this, the cottages, 
churches, avid siilaTos, lising here and there among the trees, and scattered 
oser tlie whole country; clumps of oaks, and other lofty trees, di.sposcd in ten 
thousand dillerent forms, and some ot them visilde in the horizon at the dis¬ 
tance ot more than ten miles; and yf)U will have some idea of the beauty of 
Hunton. The only tiding wanting, is the murmur of running water: but wc 
have some ponds, and clear pools, that glntcr through the tices, and have a 
very pleasing died. W ith abundance of shade, wc have jio damp nor fenny 
ground , and though the country looks at a distance'like one continued grove, 
the tices do not press uporfus: indeed, I dkj not at present see one that I could 
wisli removed. There is no road within sight, the hedges that overhang the 
highways being very high; so that we sec neither travellers nor caniages ; and, 
indeed, hardly any' thing in motion; which conveys sucli an idea of peace and 
quiet, as 1 think I never wan conscious of before.** 

Jn an«4ilior Lcucr he s^ys, 

“ The Bishop has improved his Parsonage, and the grounds about it, as 
much a.s tlicy can be improved, and made it one of the pleasantest spots in 
England. The wliole is bounded by a winding gravel walk, about half a mile 
)n circumference.’* Again, speaking of the Bishop and his Lady, lie has these 
words: “ Their House is the Mansion of Peace, Piety, and Cheerfulness.** 
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LOOSE, a most delighlful little village, situated near a small 
stream, whicii flows into tlie Medway, has been called tlie Spa of 
Kent, from its resemblance ?o the German S|)a. On the stream, 
the entire course of which is scarcely three miles, are majiy Pa|)er 
and Corn mills; and much tanning and fulling are carried on here. 
Ill the (.'liiirch, which is dedicated to Ail Saints, and was anciently 
a Clia|)clry to Maidstone, is a mural ce,ni,'l.ij)!i for Richakd 
merchant, a native of tliij Parish, but buried at Ilumburgli, 
in 170 .;, who iK’queallied oOOl. to augment the curacy. 

The Manors of OTHAM and (iOiiE COURT, in Otham Pa¬ 
rish, were formerly the jiroperty of the Jltmli'tys. of whom Sir 
Walter Hemlley was a Serjeant at Law in the time of Edward the 
Sixth; and hii <les<;endant, Bowyer Hendlcy, Lsq. a Sheriff of 
this county in J 70 ' 2 . The late William Ilendley, Es(|. who w%s 
long insane in his latter years, was q inan of taste, and collected 
Mime tine paintings in Italy, hut tliey were obliged to be dis|iosed 
of. lie married a German adienturess, the Kitty Fisher of Paris, 
who was ilescribed as the Countess of Berghausen, and naturali/ed 
by Act of Parliament in 1781 : she died in 1793, without issue. 
t)n his decease, these estates fell to the llev. William Home, in 
right of AniK‘, his mother, who was the youngest daughter of 
Bowyer Ilendley, Esq. and wile to the Rev. Samuel Horne, 
The latter, who was a most learned and excellent man, was Rec¬ 
tor of this Parish upwards of forty-one years; he died in August, 
1768 , a’t. seventy-five, and was buried in Oth^in Ciiurcb; as was 
bis wife in March, 17S7, at the age of eiglily-nino. They were 
the parciils of the late eelebrntcd (iEoUGi; lloRNK, Bishop of 
Norwich, who was born at Vtham Parsonage in tlie year 1732. 
Till he attained the age of thirteen, he was educated by his fatliw; 
but was then sent to Maidstone School, where he continued two 
years under the tuition of the Rev. Deodalus Bye, and was after¬ 
wards chosen to a scbularsiiip in University College, Oxford. 
Here his studies were ardent, aiMl lie very ea^ly distinguished Jiitu- 
self as a supporter of the pliilosopbical .system of Mr. Ilutchinswi, 
which he defended in several controversial pamphlets. In 176'4, 
•he was advanced to the degree of D. D. and in 17b's was elected 

Present 
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Pret>i<lfnf of ISIagdalen College, on wliicli foundation lie had been 
chosen to a Fellonsliip in 1*46, as a native of Kent. In 1 * 71 , 
lie was made Cliaplaiii in Ordinary to liis Majesty; and live years 
afterwards w'as apiiointed Vice Chancellor of the University, a 
situation which he conliiined to fill till Oclolicr, irtiO, with <lis- 
tingnished ap|)rol»ation. In the following yi-ar he was advanced 
to the Deanery of Cantcrhnrv; and in 17 S 1 -, he pnhlished his 
celebrated ‘ Letters on Itilidclitf.-,’ in opiiosition to the tenets of 
liiinie. Ill June, 179L he was installed Bishop of Norwich; but 
his health was now deeliniii"; and on the seventeenth of January, 
in the following year, after snslainiiig, with exemplary path-nce, 
the sad liei|)lessncss attendant upon palsy, he breathed his last, 
dying, as he had lived, a linn believer in the truth of the Christian 
lievelation. Ilis reinuins were interred at F.llhani, in the I'aniily 
vault of Philip Burton, Esq, whose daughter he had niarrierl. 
His W'orks were luiinerous: his ‘ Coinmentary on the Psalms’is 
one of the most popular, Jlis brother, the present Rector, bus 
become ow'iier of the greatest part of Olhani Paiish, partly through 
his maternal ilesccnt, and partly by purchase. This district is 
particularly famous for its hops. 

The Manor of THURNIIAJI, called Tiirncham in the Domes¬ 
day Book, was anciently possesserl by a knightly family of the 
satne name, of whom Robert de Thurnhani accompanied Edward 
the First to the Holy Land, where, says PhilijMitt, “ he ofl'ered 
np his life as an oblation to the justice of that cau.se which he had 
before so generously asserted.” From this family it passed to the 
Nortlmoodn of ShejH'y; and afterwards, through various owners, 
by purchase and otherwise, to the Dcrint's of Surrenden. On 
the brow of the Chalk Hills, at about half a mile north-eastward 
from Thurnham Church, and closely adjacent to Binbury Wood, 
are the ruins of an ancient Castle, formerly called Godards 
Castle, which Darell, says the author j^st quoted, “ in his tract 
de Castellis Catuii, cpnjecturcs itiight borrow its name from Go- 
dardus, a Saxon yet Kilburne saith, “ as also doth the Deriiig 

Manuscript, 


* Fillare Caiitianum, p. 34 J. 
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Manuscript, tliut it was founded by one “Sir Leonard Goddard, in 
King Stephen’s reign.”* The w'aJIs wliich remain, says Hasted, 
“ are built of rude (lint, honey-combed, and almost eaten up by 
the weather, and length of time: those parts that are now stand¬ 
ing, are about fourteen feet high, and nearly three broad. The 
rest of the walls are demolished to the foundations, which are, 
notwithstanding, mostly visible. The area contains about a quar¬ 
ter of an acre. On tlie cast side pas the kee)), being an artiheial 
mount, in the middle of which is a hollow, as if the ground had 
fallen in, and tilled a cavity underneath.* It appears to have been 
walled round, especially towards the south, where the chalk below 
having been dug away perpendicularly upwards to thebottbm of the 
foundations, they have, for tlie most part, tiimblcsl down into the 
chalk-pit beneatli, where large fragments still lie: the entrance seems , 
to have been from the north.f Phiii|y>tt, and Ur. Harris, agree 
in the supposition of this being an exploratory tow'er of the Ro¬ 
mans; and the latter states, that he “ had been informed, that 
Roman urns, and other remains, have been found on the hill on« 
which it stands.” In the southern ].>art of this Parish, adjoining 
Bersted, are vast Sand-Pits, whence a fine white'sand, called 
Maidstone Sand, is obtained, which has been much used in our 
glass-works. 

Sl’OCKBURY Church, which is a lofty edifice, built in the 
form of a cross, w ith a tower at the west end, stands on the brow 
of an eminence, beneath which is Stockbury Valley, a beautiful 
spot, surrounded by abrupt hills, finely covered with wood: its 
length is al>out three miles. The arches, which divide th« 
transept from the body of the Church, spring from light and ele¬ 
gant shafts. Here was buried the learned antiquary, De. John 
Thoepe, of Boxley, editor of the Registrum Roffensc: he died 
in 1750 , at the age of seventy-two, 

DETLING, says Philip'st, “ gave name to a knightly fitmily, 
famous for fortitude and chivalry, iit token whergof, a massy lance, 
all wreathed about with iron plate, is preserved in the Church, 
(like that of William the Conqueror at Battle,) as the very spear 
VoL. VII. Oct. 1807 . K k k k by 


• Harris’* Kent, p. 317. 


t Hist, of Kent, Vol. V. p. ^25. 
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by them used, and left a memorial of their atchievemeuts hi 
arms, and an emblem also of their extraordinary strength and 
ability:”* the lance here spoken of has been lost far beyond me¬ 
mory.-This Parish was formerly a chai>e!ry to Maidstone; and 
tile village was anciently called Polley Street, from the fami¬ 
ly of Policy, or PolhiU, who still have lands at Detling. This 
place is remarkable for the women having Twin-Children; -and in 
the register is an entry of a tkree-foXA birth, which it is observable, 
is likewise recorded in the register of Thurnham: this latter Parish 
is also stated to correspoial with Detling in the production of twins. 

Tlie Manor of BOXLEY, called Boxleu in the Domesday Book, 
was granted by Richard Coeur de Lion, anno 1189, to a Cistercian 
Abbey, which was founded here in 1146^ at about the distance 
-of a mile westw~ard from the Church, by William d’lpres, Earl of 
Kent. This gift was cojit'rmed by Henry the Third in his thirty- 
seventh year, who, at the same time, granted the Monks the 
liberty of holding a market weekly. In the reign of Edward tlie 
•First, the Abbot had several times summons to Parliament; the 
last time in the twenty-eighth of that Monarch. Edward the Second 
ap|)ears to have taken up his residence at this Abbey, during the 
siege of Leeds Castle, in October, 1221, from the refusal of its 
Governor to provide lodgings for the Queen Isabella, and her 
suite, when going on pilgrimage to Canterbury. After the siege, 
and wliilst still resident here, he granted a new charter to tlie citi¬ 
zens of London', in return for their several kindnesses therein re¬ 
cited, among which was the assisting him “ with armed footmen 
at the Castle of Leeds.”t On the surrender of the Abbey, in the 

twenty-ninth 

* allure Cuutianum, p. 130,31. 

t H arri? (Hist, of Kent, p. 51) erroneously states, and his error has 
been partly copied !x)ih by Philipott and Hasted, that the King, on this 
occasion, granted jihc Aldermei: and Citizens of London, the right to 
elect a Mayor out of their own body; whereas before they had been 
governed b) a BaitiJ}', or Pritpositus.’ Now the right of choosing a 
Mayor was granted to the citizens by King John ; and Edward’s charter 
v.as principally given to ensure to the City, that the aids then furnished 
should not be prejudicial to it in future, nor be drawn into example- 
,MadIand, in his Hist, of London, dates this charter from Aldetmastdn. 
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twenty-ninth of Henry the Eighth, its revenues, according to Dug- 
dale, amounted to 20 tl. 4s. lid. yearly; or, according to Speed, 
to 2181. 9s. lOd. The site of the Abbey, with most of its estates, 
including the Manor of Boxley, was afterwards granted to Sit 
Thomas Wyatt, the poet, the lineal descendant of whom bequeathed 
the latter to his relation, the late Lord Romney, whose son, the 
present Earl, is now owner. The Abbey estate passed by a female 
to Sir Thomas Selyard, Bart, whose daughters and co-heiresses 
sold it to the Austenx, Baronets, from whonr it has passed by be¬ 
quest to the Amharst<i and Allens, in equal shares. 

“ This Monastery,” says Weever, “ in former times, was fa¬ 
mous for a woodden Roode, by which the priests for along while 
deluded the coinmoa people, untill their fraud und legierdemain 
was detected.” To this Rood, or Crucifix, which was called thq 
Rood of Grace, and of which thf mechanism would seem to have 
been extremely ingenious,* the Abbey was mdebted for many 

K k k k 2 offerings; 

% 

* The following singular particulars of this Rood, and of another de¬ 
ception practised by the Monks of Boxley, are given by Lambard, 
(Perambulation of Kent, p. 182, 188, Edit. 1576,) who, after some 
account of the foundation of the Abbey, proceeds thus. " But yet, if 
I shoulde thus leave Boxley, the favourers of false and feyned Religion 
woulde laughe in their sleeves, and the followers of God’s trueth might 
justly cry out, and blame me. For it is yet freshen In mynde to bothe 
sides, and shall, I doubte not, to the profite of the’ one,'be continued 
in pcrpetuall memorie to all posteritie, by what notable impostura^ 
fraud, juggling, and legierdemain, thesillie lambesof God’s flocke were, 
not long since, seduced by the false Romish Foxes at thb Abbay : the 
manner whereof I will set downe in suchc sorte onely, as the same waa 
sometime by thera-selves published,in printe (as-it is sure) for their esti ■ 
mation and credite; and yet remayneth deepely imprinted in the 
mynds and memories of ii^ny on live (now living) to tlieir everlasting 
reproche, shame, and confusion. 

“ It chaunced (as the tale is) that upon a titfte, a cunning Carpen¬ 
ter of our countrey was taken prysoner in the warres betweene us and 
Fraunce, who wanting otherwise to satishe for his ransome, and having 
good leisure to devise for his dcliveiaunce, thought it best to attempt 
.3 tome 
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offerings; its curion* ni(»veiiieiits being reported as miraculoHn, 
and, under that impression, great numbers of |)eople were con- 
tinuaily resorting hither. The Roofl itself, when the dece|>tion 
had bettn discovered at the period of the Dissolution, was publicly 

exposed 

some curious enterprise, within the compasse of his ownc .art and skill, 
to make himself some money wiljhall; and therefore, getting together 
fit matter for liis purpose, he compacted of wood, wyer, paste, and pa¬ 
per, a Koode of such cxquijiite arte and workmanship, that it not only 
matched in comclyncsse, and due proportion of the partes, the best of 
the common sorte; but in strauiige motion, varietie of gesture, and 
nimbleness of jointes, passed all other that before had beene seene: the 
same being able to bowe downe, and lift up itsrffe, to shake and siirra 
the handes and feete, to nod the head, to rolle the eyes, to wagge the 
chappes, to bende the browe,s,.and finally to represente to the eye, bothe 
the proper motion of eche member of the bodye, and also a lively, ex- 
presse, and significant shewe, of a well contented or displeased mynde, 
Ijyting the lippe, and gathering a frowning, frowarde and disdainefull 
fare, when it would pretende offence; and shewing a most myld, amy- 
able and smyling cheare and countenance, when it would seeme to be 
wei! pleased. So that now it needed not Prometheus fire to make it a 
lively man, but only the help of the covetous priestes of Bell, or the 
ayde of some craftie college of monkes, to deific and make it passe for 
a very God. 1 his done, he made shifte for his libertie to tome over 
into the r<■■.lime, of purpose to utter his merchandize, and layde the 
image upon the batk'e of a jade that hedravc before him. Now, when he 
was come so farre as to Kochester on liis way, he waxed drye by reason 
' r travailu, and called at an alehouse for drinke to refreshe him, suffer¬ 
ing his horse, nevertheless, to goe forwardc alone thorowe the cilie. 

1 his jade was no sooner outofuight, but hu missed the streight westerne 
way that his mai.ler intended to have gone, and turning southc, made 
a great pace lov.arde Boxley, and being driven, as it were, by some 
divine (uric, never ecassed til he came at the Abbay Church doorc, 
where he so hcate and bounced witli hisvheeles, that divers of the 
monkes hearde the poyse, came to the place to know the cause, and 
(marveiling at the strangenesse of the thing) called the Abbot and his 
Convent (o bebolde it. These good men seeing the horse so earnest, 
and discerning what he had on his back, for doubt of deadly impiety 
•pened the door, which they had no sooner done, but the horse rushed 
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•>».l>osed at 8f. Piiul’s Crops, in I^iulon, ibcforc^a prodigious multi* 
tude, by Hilsey, Bisliop of 1’othc.stcr, ou Sunday, February the 
tueiity-fuurtli, 1538; and w&s afterwards bTukeu to pieces, and 
burnt. 

K k k k 3 But 

in, and ranne (in great ha?te) to a pillar, (which was the very place 
where this image was afterwarde advaunced,) and there stopped him¬ 
self, and stoode still. Nowe while *the monkes were busie to take off 
the loade, in commeth the Carpenter, (that by great inquisition had 
followed,) and he challenged his owne. THe monkes, lothe to loose so 
beneficiall a stray, at the first make some dcnyal; but afterwarde being 
assured, by all signes, that he was the s-ery proprietarie, they graunt 
him to take it with hinj. 'I’he Carpenter then taketlj the horse by the 
head, and first assayeth to lead him out of the Churche; but he woulde 
not stirre for him: then beateih lie and striketh him; but the jade was 
sorestie, and fast nayled, that he wobld not once remove his footc from 
the pillar: at the laste he takeih oiF the image, thinking to have carried 
it out by itself, and then to have led the horse after; but that also 
cleaued so fast to the place, that, notwithstanding all that ever he, and* 
the monkes also, which at the length were contented for pities sake to 
heipe him, could due, it woulde not be moved one inche from it; so 
that in the ende, partely of wearinesse in wrestling with it, and partely 
by persuasion of the monkes, whichc were in love with the picture, and 
made him belecve that it was by God himselfe destinatc to their house, 
the Carpenter was contented, for a peace of money, to go his way, 
and leave the Rhoode bchinde him.”* , 

After some desultory matter, our .Author thus contmues. 

“ And novfc, since J am falne into mention of that other Image whiche was 
honoured at this place, 1 will not stickc to bestowc a fewc wordcs for the de¬ 
tection iheirof also, as well for that it was as vciy an illusion as the former, as 

* • 

also for that the use of them was so liiickcd togethei, that tlic one can-oot 
throughly be understoode without tlie other; for this the order. 

“ If you minded to have benefit by the Roodc of Grace, you ought firstc to 
be Shryven of one of the l^loukes: then by lifting.at this other Image, whiche 
•was untruly ot ihecommon sovt^called Sajnet Grumb^ld^ for Rumwald, you 

shoulde make proofc whether you were ifi cleane life, a^they called it, or no; 
and if you so loundc yourscUe, then was your waye prepared, aikd your offer¬ 
ing acceptable before the Roodc: if not, then it behoved you to be confessed 

of 

* X.ambard's Perambulation of Kent, p. 
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But very little oSthe A'bbey buildings now remain: the Church, 
which is a large edifice, dedicated to All Saints, contains various 
monuments of the Wyatt, Chanipney, Charlton, and Best, families. 
In.the tegister are two instances of remarkable longevity: Edward 
Roberts, aged 106' years, died December the eighleetith, 175.9; 
and Ann Pilcher, aged 100 years and eight months, buried Feb¬ 
ruary the seventeenth, 1790. 

PINNENDEN HEATH, which is partly in Boxlcy Parish, and 
partly in that of Maidstone, has been a celebrated place for pub¬ 
lic meetings, from the tinle of the Conquest, down to the present. 

Here, 

« ' 

of newt; for it was to be thought that you had conaealed somewhat from your 
• ghostly Dad, and therefore not yet worthy to be admitted ad Sacra EUusina. 

“ N'owc, that you may knowe howe this examination was to be made, you 
must understande, that this Sainct Riimwald was a preatie shorte picture of a 
Boy-Sairct, standing in the same Churche, of itselfc so small, hollow, and 
light, that a childe of seaven yeares of age raighte easily lift it, and therefore of 
'no moment at all in the hands of suche persons as had offered frankly: but by 
meane of a pyn of woode, stricken through it into a poste, (whiche a false 
knave, standing behinde, coulde put in, and pull out, at his pleasure,] it was 
to suche as offered faintly, so faste and unmovcable, that no force of hande 
could once stirre it; in so muche, as many times, it moved more laughter 
than devotion, to beholde a great lubber to lift at that in vayne, whiche a 
younge boy or wenche had easily taken up before him. I omit, that chaste 
virgins, and honeste marryed matrons, went ofuntimes awaye with blushing 
faces, leaving (without cause,} in the myndes of the lookers on, suspicion of 
uncleane lyfe, and wanton behaviour; for feare of whiche note and villanie, 
women (of all other) stretched their pursc-:trings, and sought, by liberall of¬ 
fering, to make Sainct Rumwald’s man their good friend and maistcr. 

“ But marke here, I beseeche you, Iheiriprcttie policie in picking playne 
folkes purses. It was in veine, as they persuaded, to presume to the Roode 
without Shryfte; yea, 'and money Iptte there alto, if you offer before you 
were in dearie life. And therefore, the matter was so handled, that without 
trebble oblation, that is to say, first to the Cmfesiour, then to Sainct Rumwald, 
and lastly to the Gracious Boodc, the ^oore Filgrimes could not assure them¬ 
selves of any good gtfyned by all their laboure; no more than suche as go to 
Faris-gardein, the Bell Savage, or some other suche common place, to beholde 
Beare-bayting, Enterludes, or Fence-playe, can account of any pleasaunt spec¬ 
tacle, unlesse they hrste paye one penny at the gate, another at the entrie of the 
Kaffoldc, and the thiid for a quiet standing.” 

For tome particulars of St. Rumbald, sec under Buckingham, Vol. 1 . p. 
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Here, hi 1076, was the fiimous assenihlage held by order of llie 
Nornian William, to deterjnine the truth of the allegations brought 
by Archbisliop Lanfranc against the rapacious Odo, Bishop of 
Baiciix; and at which, after a solemn inquiry of threa days con¬ 
tinuance, the latter was adjudged to refund a great jiortion of his 
spoils * On the north side of this Heath, “ in a very fauinbic 
shed, is held the county court, monthly; and at elections for the 
county, here the Sherift’ asscniWes the meeting, as he docs for the 
election of coroners.”t 

At GROVE, in Boxley Parish, iS “a remarkably fine vein of 
Fulltrs Earth, which lies about tliirty feet deep, and is about se- 

K k k k 4 ven 

** Lambard, (Peramb. of Kent, p. 178—SO, Edit. 1576,) gives^the 
following particulars of tliis famous trial. 

Odo was loinid to bo of a nature so busie, greedie, and ambitious, that he 
moved many tragedies within this realme, and was in tlic end throwen from 
the stage, and driven into Normandie. During his abode in Kent, he so In* 
croched upon the landcs and privileges of the Archbishoprickc of Canter)lury» 
and Bishopricke of Rochester, that Lanfranc (being promoted to that Sec of 
dignitie, and iiiiding the want) complained to the King, and obteined, that 
with his good pleasure they might makfe tnall of their right with him. To the 
which end also, the same King gave commission to Goiffrid (then Bishop of 
Constance, in Normandie) to icprcsent his own person, for hearing of the 
controversie: caused Lgelric, the Bishop of Chichester, (an aged man, singu* 
larly commended for skill in the lawes and customes of the lealme,} to be 
brought thether in a Wagon, for his assistance in cc/!yiseIJ; commanded Hay« 
mo (the SheriRe of Kent) to sommon the whole Countic to give in evidence; 
and charged Odo, his brother^ to be present at such time and place as shouldl 
be notiHcd unto him. Finnendenc Heathe (lying almost in the midst of the 
Shyre, and therefore very ir*di/lclent for, the assembly of the whole Countie) 
was the appointed place, and thereunto not only the whole number of the moste 
expert men of this Shyre, but of sundry other Cowntrics also, came in great f^e- 
^ucncie, and spent three whole dayes in dcbat»of these Bishops' controversies, 
concluding in the end, th^t Lanfranc, and the Bishop of Rochester, should be 
stored to the possession of DetUng, ^tocc, Preston, Danitsme, and sundry other 
landesthaiOdohad withholdcn: and that neyther tLs Earle of Kent, northeKing 
himself, had right to claim any thing in any of the landcs of the Archebishop, 
saving only these three cuslomcs, which coocerne the Kings highe wates that 

leadc 


+ Environs of London j Kent^ p. 329* 
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ven feet thick: it is of two kinds, blue, and dark prey; the latter, 
which lies undermost, is the most valuable.”* This earth was 
worked as early as the year 1()30, when, as appears from Rusli- 
worlh’s Collections, John Ray, merchant of London, was sentenced 
to a severe fine and punishment in the Star Chamber, for trans¬ 
porting it clandestinely to Holland. Near this vein of earth, as 
appears from Harris, a Roman urn was found, about the year 
irSJ, “as several others,” says Kasted, “ have been since, with 
other relics of antiquity, and coins; as also at Vintners, (in 
this Parish, where the lat^ James Whatman, Esq. erected a new 
mansion:) most of the coins having the iuscriplioii of the Em¬ 
peror Hadria'n.”t 

On the dilRireili streams in Boxley Parish arc several Paper 
M’lls, the principal of which, called the Oli> TiiUkey Mills, 
now the property of the Messrs. Il.ollinpvorths, was built by James 
Whatman, Esq. the father, about the year I73f), in place of the more 
ancient mills, which had been originally constructed for the purjmscs 
offidling; but, on the removal of the clothing trade from this coun¬ 
ty, had been appropriati'd to the manufacture of paper. These 
Mills, which have been recently improved, are very extensive, and 
their mechanism very ingenious and complete. The best kinds of 
writing and other papers are made here: the number of persons 
employed is considerable. MAIDSTONE. 

leadc from one cilic to arv other: that is to say, That If any of the Archebishops 
tenaunts should digge in such a highc way, or fell a tree crossc the same, to 
the hindciance of common passage, and be taken with the manner, or convinced 
thereof by Lawc, hec should make amendes to tbe^itig therefore. And like¬ 
wise when hce did commit bloudshed, mvulauj^hter, or any other criminal 
offence in such a way, and were deprehended doing the fault, that the amends 
thereof belonged to tl'c King also : but in this latter case, if hec were nut taken 
with the manner, but departed without pledge taken of him, that then the trial 
and the amends peitcincd to the Archebishop himself, and tliat the King had 
not to medle thcrcwjth. On the other side also, thby agreed, that the Arche¬ 
bishop had many privilege^ tlirou/fljout alV the l.andes of the King, and of the 
Earle, as namely, the amerciament of bloodshed from such time as they cease 
to say Alleluia in the Church service, till the Octaves of Easter; and at the 
least the one half o! cvcrle amerciament due for the unlawful begetting o( 
Children. 

♦ Hastf'd’s Kent, Vol. IV. p. 32f>. f Ibid. 
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MAIDSTONE. 

Maidstone, the county town, is pruicipally builjl on the 
eastern hunks of the river Medway, which descending from Tun- 
l)ridge in a wildly devious course, gives beauty and animation to 
a fruitful vale, where meadows, woodlands, rich orchards, and 
flourishing liop-grouuds, combiiif to form a most extensive variety 
of picturesque and romantic scenery. The houses rise iniuiediater 
ly iron) the borders of the river, a»d extending up the acclivity 
towards the. north, are, in the upper parts of the town, very con¬ 
siderably elevated above the valley. The soil is nwstly a loam, 
with an under stratum of shat (cry lime-stone, in which oyster, 
and other shells, are not unfrecpiently found: this soil, besides 
being peculiarly favorable for the growth of hojis, is highly con¬ 
ducive to the luxuriance of the fruit orchards and filbert planta¬ 
tions, which in this neighbourhood are very plentiful.* 

Maidstone has, by Camden, and some other antiquaries, bqpn 
considered as the Vagniacw of Antoninus, but certainly on very 
insudicieut evidence :t and though Roman coins, ai/d other remains, 
have occasionally been found here, and within a few miles, these 
can only be assigned to the villas, or detacher! habitations, which the 
Romans might have had in this vicinity. Whether the Britons 
were previously seated here, seems equally doubtful; though dif¬ 
ferent writers have conjectured that this was.the Caer Mci^uiad, 
or Megwad, of Ninuius’s Catalogue of British Cities. The Sax¬ 
ons named it Mcdxi'tgestun, from its situation on the Medvicge, 
middle river, or Mcdivat/, as it is now called. In the Domesday 
Book, it occurs by the appellation of* Meddestane; and in records 
of the time of Edward the l;irs(, it is frequently, according U> 
Harris, written Maydcncstune; from the latter W'ords the term 
Maidstone is an easy corruption. 

This Manor formed part of tire estates of the Sec of Canterbury 
at a very early period: in the Domesday Book it is described as 
belonging to* the Archbishop; and from thg increase in its value, 

as 

t Ibr the real Seep. 50)j—3. 


P Sec btlbre, p. 4:it). 
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as (here sfafed, and wlu’ch, from the days of Edward the Confcs~ 
sor, appears to have risen fro.ii ‘ fourteen pounds, to tliirty-five 
pounds ten shillings,’ it is probable that it liad become more inha¬ 
bited, as*well as better cultivated: unless, indeed, its augmented 
value iiad originated from an addition to its and Fii'lterics; 
of the former of which tlie same record states, that here were six; 
and of the latter, four and a half: here were also two Sail pits. 
The fisheries were for cels. In tfie reign of King John, the value 
of this Manor, with its appurtenances, had increased to 
831. l6's. lid. per annum. After the Dissolution, it continued hi 
the Crow n till Edward the Si.\th gave it to Sir Tliomas Wyatt, on 
whose attainder it was again seized, and was not finally granted 
out till Charles the First, in his fourth year, bestowed it on the 
Eady Elizabeth Finch, whom he had recently created Countess of 
Winchelsea, and whose descendants, the Earls of Winchelsea, 
continued to possess it till 1720, when Ileneagc, the fourth Earl, 
alienated it to Robert, Lord Romney, whose grandson, the pre¬ 
sent Lord, is now owner. 

The principal events of historical importance connected with 
this town, are the Rebellion of Sir Thomas W'yatt; and the Battle 
fought here in 16'48, between the Kentishmen in the interest of 
Charles the First, and the troops of the Parliament under Fairfax. 
Here, at ‘ the Beur-ringlc, by the Little Conduit,’ Wyatt (who 
then resided at the Mote) first proclaimed his design, and had 
sufficient influence to engage the inhabitants in his scheme; the in¬ 
tent of which, according to the proclamation, was “ to preserve the 
liberty of the nation, and to keep it from coming under the yoke 
of strangers,” After the defeat of^the 'insurgents, Wyatt was exe¬ 
cuted on Hay Hill, near what is now Berkeley Square, in London; 
but George Maplesden, Esq. of Bigons, in Maidstone, and some 
others, were hanged in this town; and, as a general punishment 
for the inhabitants, Queen Mary deprived the borough of its char¬ 
ter, which had beeti granted by Edward the Sixth. In the time 
of this Princess also, several respectable Protestants were burnt 
here, in the King’s Mead. The Battle between the Loyalists and 
Fairfax was well disputed; but tlicir forces were unequal, and, 

after 
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after a most sanguiiiaiy conflict, tli^ former were completely de¬ 
feated.* 

Maidstone is a borougfi by prescription, and was anciently go¬ 
verned by a Portreve and twelve Brethren. Edward the Sixth, 
in bis tliird year, first incorporated the iiibabitaiits by the style of 
* Mayor, Jurats, and Conimonalty;’ and ihrec years afterwards 
(anno 1552) they returned two members to the Parliament then 
assembling at Westminster. Edward’s charter having been seized 
by Queen Mary, as mentioned above, Queen Elizabeth, in her 
second year, granted a new one, wiHi additional privileges, among 

which 

• The inhabitants,” says the Rev. M. Noble, sjreaking of Maidstone, 
“ distinguished for loyalty, judged it proper to make one etTort tc^ re¬ 
store Charles the First to his lost crown”—This was at the period 
of the Kentish Association, of which see particulars under Can¬ 
terbury, p. yi5—20. ” Sir John Mayney came hither with a thou¬ 

sand horse and foot of the King's friends; the people every way assisted 
the undertaking. The republican junto, feeling alarmed, sent General 
Fairfax to suppress them : though he was then suffering much from the 
gout, he marched with 10,000 troops, and forced his way over East 
Farleigh Bridge. The town, undismayed, resisted all solicitation to 
submit, and made every exertion to repel an attack : 2000 men lined 
every street, and guarded every avenue: the loyal Sir William Brock¬ 
man brought 800 men to aid them. Fairfax surrounded the town, and 
did all that so gallant a General could ; but he every where found an 
obstinate valour, and each street wasdisputed with the greatest courage, 
nut an inch being gained without great loss. An attack of five hours 
obliged them to give way to a decided superiority, new troops arriving 
to aid the Parliament General! At isvelve at night, t^ese true subjects 
sought retreat in the Church, where they were obliged to surrender 
upon the best terms they couyd obtain, 'i'here was no action better 
maintained during the whole of the unhappy contest; and Lord Claren¬ 
don acquaints us, thav it was a sharp encounter, very bravely fought 
with the General's whole strength ; and the veteran soldiers confessed 
that they had never met with the like desperate service duiingthe 
war.” The slaughter was great; and Maidstone must have lost many 
of her townsmen; because, for years afier, the nuir.her of widows who 
married, greatly exceeded that of the spinsters. Emirons of Londi 
Kent, p. 313. See also Matt. Carkr's Kentish Insunxction. 
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which was lliiil r>f reluriii>i|i two Biirgcssps to every Parliaineiif; 
for, altliougli this right had before been exercised, its legality had 
been contested: since that time the feturns have been regular. 
Some of tl^e clauses in Elizabeth’s charter having occasioned doubts 
as to their precise meaning, Janies the First, in ]604, granted an 
explanatory charter; and afterwards, in 1619 , a second; by tliese 
charters tlie town was goicrned till l6'S'2, when a new one was 
issued, and continued in force tijl the Revolution, when the ai;-. 
cient ones were again resorted to, and acted on till 1748. In that 
year, (June seventeen,) the Crirporation being dissolved by a judg¬ 
ment of Ousltr, pronounced against the acting Jurats, on informa¬ 
tions of ']V(i: ranto, a new charter was granted by fleorge the 
Second, by which the government of Maidstone was vested in a 
Mayor, twelve Jurats, forty Common Councilmen, a Recorder, 
two Serjeants at Mace, aiul other oillcers. The other parts of 
this charter renewed the priiicijml clauses of those given by Eliza¬ 
beth and James: it also granted to tlie Corporation some addition¬ 
al privileges: and three years afterwards, the liherty of holding a 
maiket on the second Tuesday in every month, was granted by the 
same King. The” right of eleeting tlie Rurgesses is vested in the 
freciiien not receiving alms; the miinher of voters is about 700 . 

The favorable situation of this town, on the banks of a navigar 
ile river, and near the eenire of the county, has greatly contribut¬ 
ed to iidvance its trade, which, since the time of the Reformation, 
Las been almost in.tonstarit progression; though its principal in¬ 
crease look place during the latter part of the last century. From 
the Maritime Survey made in tlie eighth of Elizaheth, it appears, 
tliat here were then 2.94 inhabited lio.uses, twenty-two persons en- 
gagid in merfliandize, lour landing-places, and five ships and 
hoys, of from thirty to fifty tons burthen. About three years af- 
leiwards, the manufacture of linen thread, &c, was introduced 
into this town Iiy the Walloons,* who, di;iven frpui Flauders by 

tli« 


* 'I he df'cendants of these people are nowr so completely incorporat¬ 
ed with the native inhabitants, that fiut few families of them can ha 
identified. 



the pe.rscrutions iimler tlie Diike of Alvft, nvre settled at different 
places in this county hy the |K)lifv of lilizahcth; this nianufacture 
is still continued here; and the flax sjuiti for the thread-men is 
still rlenoniinated Dutch-viork by the conmion-j)eo|)Ie. . 

The great source of the wealth of Maidstone has arisen, how¬ 
ever, from the cultivation of hops, “ most of the inhabitants hav¬ 
ing some hop-grounds; and many estates have been raised by 
them from this commodity.” IWre recently, the erection of ma¬ 
ny pa|)er, corn, and other mills, in this and the adjoining Parishes, 
has contributed to augment the wealth and population of the town. 
The produce of these mills, which is conveyed to Loudon, Koches- 
fcr, Chatham, &c. by water, greatly increases the ‘carrying or 
barge trade; and tJie number of hoys, barges, and small craft, 
employed upon the Medway, and belonging to the inhabitants «f 
this town, is very great. From the W/*ald of Kent, and its viciiu- 
ty, much timber is brought hither by land-carriage, and afterwards 
sent tiown by water to Chatham Dock, and other phwcs more dis¬ 
tant. Here are, also, lar;^ warehouses and stowage-rooms for 
hops, and several wharfs for coals, timber, &c. so that the banks 
of the Medway continually present a very busy scene. Within the 
last twenty years, a distillery of English spirits, or Maidstone Ge¬ 
neva, established here by the late Mr. George Bishop, has been 
carried on by his family to a very great extent; and in this town 
are also two very considerable beer and potter breweries. 

The IHas;uc has, at difl'erent iteriods, madc.gicat,ravages here, 
notwithstanding the healthfulness of the situation; and particu¬ 
larly in the years 1593> ^nd 5; ibOl-, 16'oy, and lO'Ob', 7, 
and 8: in the three latter ycaas 5()() persons, and upwards, died 
here. The Pest House is yet standing at Tovel; and until very 
lately, “ a supplicatory sentence remained xipon a house near tlit 
river, as was usual in times when this dreadful scourge threateued 
to sweep away the affriglited inhabitants.” 

Another memorable occurrence: conuecte<l jv ith tliis vicinity, w'as 
the sudden thaw, and consequent overflowing of the Medway, in 
January, 1793, through the melting of the preceding snows. 
‘‘ The ice about Testou coming down in large slieets w'ith the cur¬ 
rent. 
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rent, clioakcd up the arclies of that Bridge, and destroyed Bctw 
Bridge. The furious current, with its loaded surface, carried 
away the wooden Bridges of Banijett and St. Helen’s at Banning; 
resisted by that of East Farleigh, until its parapet walls gave way, 
the whole contents floated with rapidity down the river, damaging 
the locks, and tiircatening Maidstone Bridge; but at length the 
loaded water, increased by the back river, rising higher than the 
walls, the whole of the icc passed on: fortunately the frost of 
the ensuing night arrested the water on its way, and a more gra¬ 
dual thaw removed it withofit further mischief. Those who lived 
ill the bouses near the river, were compellerl to use boats in the 
street, and take to their upper rooms, as their houses were several 
feet deep in watfcr. The fields had a very extraordinary appear¬ 
ance from the vast sheets of ice which lay upon them, and had 
bent and kept down trees of considerable thickness. It was .justly 
compared to the breaking up of the great frosts in North America.”* 
The Archbishops of Canterbury had a Palace here as early as 
the reign of King John, in whose seventh year, William de Corn- 
hill, according to Pliili|)ott, “ desiring to exemplify his zeal and 
devotion,” gave his estate in this town to Stephen Laiigton; and 
on the site of the okl mansion, which was pulled down by 
Archbishop CfFord, about the year 1348, was built a new Palace, 
by Islip, who succeeded to the primary after the death of Bredwar- 
dine in the following year. To complete this structure, says Lam- 
bard, “ he not or.ely pulled downe a house of the Archbishop’s 
whiche had long before stode at Wrotham, but also charged his 
whole province with a tenth.” Some considerable additions were 
afterwards made by Archbishop Courtepey, who died here in iSpS; 
and whose successors frequently resided here. Further alterations, 
and considerable repairs, were nM.de in the time of Henry the Se¬ 
venth, by Archbishop Morton; but in the next reign, Craiuner 
exchanged this Palace, with the Manor'of Maidstone, &c. with 
the King, and they continued in the Crown till Edward the Sixth 
granted them to Sir Thomas Wyatt. Being again seized on his 
attainder. Queen Elizabeth granted the Palace, with other de¬ 
mesnes, 

'* Environs of Jjondon ; Kent, p. 315^-16. 
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mesnes, to Sir John Astlcy, Knt. son of John Astley, Esq. Mas* 
ter of the Queen’s Jewels. This gentleman, who afterwards be¬ 
came Master of the Revels to James the First,* and Charles the 
First, resided here, as did his successors, the Lords Astley. This 
family alienated it, with ail their other estates, in this neighbour¬ 
hood, to the Lords Romney, about the year 1728, or 29. The 
remains of tlie arcliicpiscojtal Palace are still considerable, and 
form a comfortable and pleasant residence. It stands close to 
the Medway, m the south-east part of the town, on the same 
eminence with the Church and College; and immediately adjacent 
to the Cliurch-yard. 

The Church is a very spacious and handsome fab^c, consisting 
of a nave, aisles, and chancel, with an embattjed tower, on which 
formerly stood a spire, about eighty feet high, that was destroyed 
by lightning in November, 1730: the side walls are also embat¬ 
tled, and supjrorted by graduated buttresses. The windows are 
large, and divided by mullions into several liglits, with rich tracery 
abo\'e: the east window is very elegant. This is one of the largest 
parochial cditices in the Kingdom: its entire length within is ‘227 
feet; of which the chancel includes sixty-three and a half; its 
breadth is ninety-one feet; that of the chancel and its aisles, sixty- 
four. The chancel (if not the whole of this fabrief) was rebuilt 
in the time of Richard the Second, by Archbishop Courteney, 
who, in the nineteenth of that reign, anno 1395, obtained the 
King's license to make this Cliurcli CoUe^ 'iAtc, for the use of the 
Warden, Chaplains, and other members of the new College which 
be was then building close to the southern side of the cemetary 
On that occasion he altered the dedication of the Church to All 
Saints, it having been previously dedicated to the Blessed Virgin. 
He was himself buried in the middle of the chancel, in a gra e 
between live and six feet deep, where his skeleton was found in 
the year 1794', in ccyisequence of a search made'by the late Rev. 

Samuel 

•• He married Katherine, daughter to Anthony Biidges, Esq. third son 
of John, Lord Chandos, and died in 1U3!1. 


t See Archatologia, Vol. X. p. 237. 
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Samuel Denne.* Tin's discovery terminated the contention which 
had long been carried on among antKjuaries, respecting the real 
burial-place of Courteney, and w liicli, through the artifice of a 
Monk of Christ Church, in making a false entry in an ancient Mar 
nuscript, had been frequently a(firme<l to have been in Canterbury 
Cathedral. He “ lyeth buried,” says Weever, “ according to his 
Will, here in his owiie Church, under a plaine grave stone, (a low¬ 
ly tonibc for suche an high-borne prelate,) upon which his |M)ur- 
traiture is delineated, and this epitaph inlaid with brassc about Uie 
verge.” 

ny.'.Wwu.f Courtnaius reverendus^ 

^ui se pat ohitum Ugateral hie tumulandum. 

In prese^li {oeo quern jam fundarat at me t 
Ommhui et sanctis ti/ulo sacravit honerii, 

UUimj ,iix Jui'j fit vile terminus Hit, 

M tee C j’unto decies'neneque, suh anno, 

Respice mortahs quit quondam, sed node tails, 

Quantus ii iue Juit dum memira calentia gessit. 

Hie i’rimus Patrum, Cltti Dux (d genus altum, 

Cenpore lalde detens, senses (i accumint clatans. 
fi/ius.hk cemilk generosi Devoniensis, 

Legum Doctor oral cetelris quernJama serenat, 

Vrbs Herdjdrdensts, Polls inclita Londoniensis. 

Ac Durobernensis, sibi trine gloria sedis, 

Deter honor dignoJit CancelUrius erg». 

Sanettts ubiqee pater, prudens Juit ipse minister, 

Nam large^, letus, castes, fdes atque pedt, us t 
Magnanimits, Justus, (3 egenis totus amhus, 

£t quia Hex Christipastor bonus extitit iste, 
itsmat solamen nunc tecum quesumus. Amen, 

n 

The Archbishop’s ‘ pourtraitlire,’ with tiie inscrijition, have been 
lost beyond memory;, but the indents may yet be seen on the 
marble slab which covers his grave, and which has evidently been 
the upper stone of an altar-tomb. On thc^south side of the chan¬ 
cel tovvarris Iht? altar, are the remains of four very elegant Stone 
Seats, that have been needlessly defaced, or bidden by tlie monu¬ 
ments 

* See Gougli’j Sepulchral Monuments, Vol II. Introduction* 
p. cxxxvi—exh 
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Jlitnts for the Astleys. They display both the arms of Courteney, 
Hiid of Arundel; by the latter of whom they were probably fliiish* 
ed: the arms of these Archbishops, impaled with the archiepisco- 
pal pall, are also on the roof of the nave; as are Courteney’s in 
various parts of the chancel; &c. Here also are the ancient Wooden 
Stalls used by the Master, Brethren, and other persons belonging 
to the College; and beneath the seats, are various carvings of hu¬ 
man heads, grotesque figures, and other devices; together with 
five diflerent shields of arms of the Courteney family. 

On the north side of the chancel is art ancient tomb, whicll, even 
In Weever's time, was *' most shamefully defaced,” wherein was 
buried one of the Woodvilles, or Widvilles, ancestors to Edward 
file Fourth’s Queen, ^probably her great-grandfifther,) who were 
sometime seated at the Mote, now I.ord Romney’s, in this Parish.* 
In the vaults within the communipn rails, several of the ennobled 
families of Astley and Marsham lie buried; among the former, 
who have monuments, are Sir John AstleY, Knt. “ who from 
his tender years attended on Queen Elizabeth in her honorable 
band of Pensioners, and was after Master of the Revells to King 
James and King Charles—Obiit, Januarii, 1639;” and “thatgreat 
souldier and jierson of honour, Jacob Lord Astley, Baron of 
Reading,” who died in February, l6'5I. Many other monuments 
and sepulchral inscriptions ap|)ear in this fabric. The whole intet 
rior has been recently cleaned and whitewashed; it is well pewed; 
and furnished with large galleries, and a good Orgem. lii the 
time of Edward the Sixth, the “ goods, plate, vestments,” &c. 
belonging to this Church, were very rich, as appears from an 
inventory then taken, and now preserved among the archives in 
the Town-hall: that Prince (lermitted the inhabitants to use the 
Church parochially; and Jimies thv First confifmed it to the Parish 
by his charter. Before the Reformation, this living was a Rectory; 
but it has since been accou.tted as only a jieipetual curacy: many 
of the Rectors and Curates havd been men of much ability and 
learning. With the College were suppressed two Chantries; one 
of which had been founded by Robert Vintner, in the time of 
Rdward the Third; and the other by Archbishop Arundel, in the 
reign of Henry the Fourth. 

VoL. VU. Oct. ISO?. LIU The 
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Tlie College erected by Archbishop Courteney, was an ex¬ 
tensive pile of stone, and most of the buildings, with the great 
gate, ate yet standing; though they have long been converted into 
a dwelling house with its offices, stowage rooms for liops, oasts, &c. 
The license granted by Richard the Second, anno 13i)5, empower¬ 
ed the Archhisho}) “ to found and establish a College for ever, 
to consist of otie Master, or Keeper, and as niatiy fellow Cha|v 
tains, and other Ministers to sciwe God, as to his discretion should 
seem best.” It also pennilted him to assign over to this founda¬ 
tion, “ all the lands, teiifcmciits,” Ac. that belonged to the Col¬ 
lege, or HospilitI for poor Travellers, then called “ the Hospital 
of the AjMstles Peter and Paul, of the new work of Maidstone,’’ 
which had beeh built about the year 12()0, by Archbishop Boui- 
</are, in the West-Borough, on the opposite side of the Medway, 
Other possessions were soon afterwards granted to the College by 
tlie King; and all its privileges were coiilirmed, and additional 
•ones granted, by Henry the Fourth. Of the several Masters who 
Were of literary eminence, tlie learned William Grocyn, Preben¬ 
dary of Lincoln, the tutor and friend of Erasmus, is recorded as 
tlie principal; be travelled into Italy to acquire a greater protlcieu- 
ey in tlie Latin and Greek languages, which he afterwards taught 
at Oxford by a new method. He died in 1522, at the age of 
eighty, and was buried iii Maidstone.* On the suppression of 
this College, in the first of Edward the Sixth, its annual income 

r 

was estimated at*'il2l. 5s. 3|d. gross amount; and 1591. 7s. lOd. 
nett revenue. Tlie estate is now the property of the Ear! of Rom¬ 
ney. The Chapel, and some other jiarls of the Hospital founded 
by Boniface, still remain in tIie*VVcfl-Borough; the cemetery be¬ 
longing to it is now a garden. 

Another ancient ‘foundation,* called, in old deeds, lire Priory, 
or Friary, is now a dwelling at the corner of East Lane, fronting 
to the Higli Street, “ which has its lower or ground floor vaulted 
with Slone, with .a gothic dodr-case, the top of which, from tlia 
town being very much raised since the fourteenth century, is now 

so 


** Wood's Atbenas Oxon. Vo!. I, p. 15. 
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so low as to ran parallel with the pavement.” This is supposed to 
have been tlie House of a Convent of Franciscan or Grey Friars, 
founded at Maidstone in 1331, by Edward the Third, and John, 
Earl of Cornwall, his brother, but afterwards removed td Walsing- 
balii, in Norfolk. Another religious edifice, denominated St. 
Faith’s Chapel, of the history of which but few particulars are 
known, appears to have been long used for diviue worship by the 
inhabitants of the northern part «f the town: the remains of the 
cliancel were several years ago divided, and converted into a Board- 
hig School, and an Assembly Room; \lie cemetery has become a 
Nursery Ground. 

At the end of Earl Street, near the River, is the Free Grammar- 
School, a foundation in considerable repute, and at which sundry 
eminent literary characters have receivetl their early educatiofi. 
The School-room, and other buildings; were originally the Chapel 
and lodgings (forming three sides of a quadrangle) of the ‘ Frater- 
nup of Corpus Christi,’ founded by some inhabitants of Maidstone, 
and i)rofessing the rule of St. Benedict. Many persons of rabl* 
and fortune, botii male and female, were admitted as members of 
this community, “ the annual subscriptions of whom, with obiit 
money, formed a considerable part of the revenues of the Bre¬ 
thren : their feasts on Corpus Christi day, are said to have been 
very profuse.” When this fraternity was suppressed, in the first 
of Edward the Sixth, its annual revenues were estimated at 
401. Os. 8»1. and the buildings, then called th^ Brotherhood-Hall, 
&c. were purchased by the Mayor ami Commonalty of Maidstone, 
who established the Free Grammar-School, for the government 
of which several excellent statutes .were made under the charter 
granted to the town by Queen Elizabeth. Various donations have 
at different times been made to'this school, the principal of which 
was bequeathed in l6T8, by the Rev. Robert Gunsley, Rector of 
Titscy, in Surrey, for *the purpose of founding qn exhibition for 
four scholars to University College, Oxford; two of them to be 
chosen from this establishment, and two from the Freo-school in 
Rochester: the income is not considerable, some of the endow¬ 
ments having been lost. Tlie buildings were repairod, agd 
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much improved, a few jear^ ago, by the lale Rev. Tliomai C!icr'« 
rj\ a former Master. Here are also, two C/uirilt/ Srhoi-/s, esta¬ 
blished through the iiilercNt of the Rev. Dr. Josiali Woodward; 
and two rar.gosof Afms JIou. i s, each for .six |>ersoiis of botli sexes. 
The Fnor-}I:j!isc, a brick building, stuiuliiig near the Cliureh, was 
built about the year 1720, by Tiiomas Riiss, Esq. a native of 
Maidstone, and several tiun.'s t iie of its rejnesciitaUvcs in Parlia¬ 
ment. * 

Many improve nictifs have been made in this town of late years. 
Since 1791, when an act. was obtained for the purpose, it has 
been new paved and lighted; its ditl'erciil inarl.el-plaecs tiave been 
rcfMiirrd, and the lisli-markef rebuilt. Tire river also, which is 
crossed by a very ancient stone Bridge of sevcil arches, sujiposed to 
have been widened by sonic of the .\rrlibis!iops, has been recently 
iniicli improved, by the building 'ofa large lock beyond Alliiigtoii 
Castle. The grant for the weekly markets w'as obtained from 
Henry the Third, through the influence of Archbi.sliopBoniface; 
that for the monthly ones, from George the Second: both markets 
are well supplied, and much business is transacted in the corn 
au<l hop trades. Here, also, .ire four Fairs held annually, cacli 
of two days continuance, for the sale of horses, cattle, haber¬ 
dashery, pedlary, &c. These are principally held in a meadow 
of sixteen acres, encircled with trees, and in the Higli Street; but 
the fair for horned cattle was removed a few years since to Piii- 
oeiiden Heath. 

Among the buildings that have not yet been mentioned, are the 
Shire-Hull, the Gaol for the western division of Kent, and the 
Conduit. The former Is a' good modern structure, in wliicli the 
assizes for the county are. held, and other public business transacted. 
It wuis erected at the joint ex|»erise of the Corporation of Maid¬ 
stone, and of tlie Justices for the western division, who hold tlieir 
quarterly sessio:is and county courts here, as well as all other 
meetings on generarbusiiic.s.s; and near to it is a prison called the 
Bramhlet, now lielonging to the Coriwratioii, Imt anciently to the 
Archbisliops of Canterbury. The Gaol, a spacious .stone building, 
staqiJing in Hist-Laiie, has been erected since the year 17 4-l> '•* 

place 
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plarp of tlie more ancient prison, llial s|oo(1 in the very centre of 
the town: it lias since beenmiuch enlarged, and strengthened at a 
great expense; ami some excellent regulations have been made for its 
govenunent. Tlie Conduit, which forms the princi|yal reservoir for 
supplying the inhabitants with water, stands on the upper end of 
the High Street; it was built about lO'Z-i, and cased with free-stone. 
Another Conduit of stone, which stood in the niidtlle of the High 
Street, and was pidled down aho‘ut the year IZyj, formed a kind 
of octagonal tower, einhattlerl, and crowned with a clock and cu- 
pola.* A third reservoir is contained in a new octagon building, 
stuccoed, in the lower part of the town; also used,as a 
lilurhct. The water, which is of most excellent quality, is con¬ 
veyed by pipes laid* under the Medway, from an inclosed spring 
called Rocky Hill, in the West-r>orough. 1’he C-orn Market is*a 
circular space, having a roof supported" on ])illars, and sunnounted 
by a gilt wheatslieaf. In Earl Street is Earl's Place, an ancient 
stone mansion, having a large oriel window' tilled with |>ainted glass, 
in which are a great variety of birds, represented in ditiereiit actions; 
and also the arms of Archbishop Stafford six times- repeated. 

The extent of Maidstone, from north to south, is about a mile, 
and from west to eitst, somewhat more than three quarters. It 
chieffy consists of four streets, intersecting each other, with lesser 
ones branching off' at right angles. The High Street is s|>acious, 
and for the most part well built; and on thwwest side is a small 
but neat TAc«//c. Dining the last two eentnries, the populatiou 
and houses of this town have progressively increased; the former, 
according to the Act of ISOO, amounted to 80'-’7, of whom OSSi 
were females; and the lattOr to Nearly half the inhabitants 

are sup|)osed to be Dissenters fixnii the establishment, and princi- 
jially ‘ Presbyterians and .Anabaptists,’ who have their respective 
places of worship within the town. The population- 1ms been re¬ 
cently augincntcil through the erection of extensivetZlncmcA'S, both 
for infantry and cavalry, in the road to Rochester, at a short distance 
beyond Week Street. The buildings are of wood, painted white, 
and forniing a hollow square, with a riding-school towards the river. 

L I 11 3 Maidstona 

This has been engraved from a drawing by T, Eisher, in tire Gent'st 
Mag. 1807, p. 113,. 
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Maidstone has given birth to several eminent men, and particue 
larly to a feinily sumamed De Maidestqn, of whom Sir Walter had 
license, from Edward the Second, to embattle his mansion here. 
Ralph de Maidestan, who was Bishop of Hereford between 
the years 1234 and 1 239, is celebrated by Matthew Paris, as ‘ a man 
of excellent learning, and holiness of life.’ He resigned his Bishop¬ 
ric ill the latter year, and became a Franciscan Friar at Glocester, 
where he died, and was buried in' 1245 : Waltek deMavden- 
STAN was consecrated Bishop of Worcester in the seventh of Ed¬ 
ward the Second, anno 1303; and others of this family became 
ecclesiastics/)f note during the same cenluiy. 

It is observable, that three persons of this town, and most pro¬ 
bably natives, are recorded as having obtained considerable noto¬ 
riety by their conduct during the Civil Wars. ’Fhese were Andrcia 
'Broughton, Recorder, and'tWice'Mayor of Maidstone; Thomas 
Traphum, M. B. who was surgeon both to Fairfax and Cromwell; 
and Thomas Read, Gent, who, on the trial of Cliarles the First, 
deposed, that he had seen that Monarch at “ the head of a guarri 
of horse” between Lostwithiel and Fowy.* Broughton was one 
of the two Clerks (and also Secretaryt) of the ‘ High Court of Jus¬ 
tice,’ and in that situation he read both the. charge preferred, and 
the sentence passed, against the unfortunate Charles. Being ex¬ 
cepted from the Bill of Indemnity at the Restoration, he fled pri¬ 
vately to the Continent, and took refuge in Switzerland, with 
Ludlow, Say, Deady, Lisle, and some others. He died at Vevay, 
in that country, of ‘ old age alone,’ as appears from his epitaph, 
which is thus given in Addison’s Travels in Italy. 

< 

Andres Broughton ArmigeriAnglicani Maydstonensis in Comi- 
tatu Cantii ubi bis praitor Urbanus. Dignatusque etiam fuit 
sententiam Regis Regum prolari. Quam ob rausam expulsus 
patriA suS, peregrinatione cjus finitS, sob senectutis morbo af- 
Tectus requiescens a laboribus 'luis in Domino obdormivit, 23 
die Feb. Anno D. 1G87. atatis suae 84. 

Trapham, 

• Black Tribunal, p. 19. State Trials, Vol. I. p. 555. 
t Ludlow’s Memoirs, p. 100. Folio. 
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qracious, and magnificently fitted up they contain some good 
pictures, with family portraits, &c. The Park is extensive, and 
includes some fine timber, particularly oak: many of the trees 
are very large. A broad sheet of water, or canal, has been made 
in front of the house, and is crossed by a handsome bridge.* 

About half a mile from Maidstone, northward, is PARK 
HOUSE, a handsome edifice, jrleasantly situated, now the pro¬ 
perty of Sir Henry Caider, whose father, the late Baronet, some- 
lime Deputy Got ernor of Gibraltar^ built it near the site of a 

mure 

• On the first of Ain;ust, in the year 1790, the Volunteers of Kent, 
to the amount of were reviewed in Lord Homney’s Park by hit 

Majesty, who was acci'mpanied by tb.t Queen, the Princes'Cs Augusta 
and Kfzabeth, the Dukes of Ytnk, Cumberland, and Glocesier, the 
Stadlholder, tlie Lord Cliancelior, and all the cre.it officers of state, 
among whom were Messrs. Pitt, Dundas, .and W iiidham, with many 
of the principal nobility .ind gentry of the kingdom. A grand Pavidion 
was erccicd, for the acconunodation of ihc'ir Maje.stics and the Royal 
Family, in front of i lie line ; and after the review was ended, the whole 
company, consisting of upwards of (1000 persons, were sumptuously en¬ 
tertained at tables spread under tents, and in the Park. 'ITie Royal 
Family afterwards partook of colfee in Lord Romney’s house; and on 
their departure about six o’clock, a general salute was given by all the 
troops, and a discliarge of twenty-one rounds made from a small train 
of artillery. In the following month, at a numerous meeting of the vo¬ 
lunteer officers, held at Sittingbourne, it was resolved, ‘ that a column, 
or other public monument, should be erected at some conspicuous place 
in the Mote I’ark, at the txpcnje of the Volunteers, to mark their high 
regard to J.ord Romney, for his constant attention to the Volunteer 
Corps of tins county, and in acljnowk'dgmcut of his late unpaialleled 
hospitality on the first of August.’ In pursuance of this resolution, a 
circular/’aivV/toM of IVee-stone, in the Ionic order, having a peristyle 
of eight columns, was built in ihc_P‘(tk, at a short distance from the site 
of the old house; and being backed by some tiite trees, it forms a good 
object from the windows of the new one.*^’ 

* An Engiaving of (be Review in Aquatint has been made by Alexander, 
from a Drawing by biinseif: it includes a view both of the new and the ofd 
Mansion, which was tlicn slaiiding. 
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more ancient mansion, whjcii had been inhabited by the Taylon, 
Baronets, troin whose heirs it was bought by the Calders about 
the year 17^5. This estate was anciently a possession of the Arch* 
Lislio)^s ot* Canterbury. 

On the «p)wsite banks of the Medway stanil the ruins of 
ALUN(»TON C.ASTLE, which was originally built, says Kilburne, 
in the Saxon limes, by the noble family of Columbarij, but was 
afterwards razed by the Danes,’ After the Conquest, the Manor 
was given to Bisiiop Odo, (in whose time there was a Church at 
Allingion,) and on his disgrace, to the great Earl Warrenne, who 
is stated to,have rebuilt the Castle; though this seems doubtful, 
as tl»e famous Sir Stephen de 1‘enchesler, Constable of Dover 
Castle in the reign of Edward the First, and Ihen owner of this 
Manor, had the King’s license to fortify and embattle his mansion- 
house here.* It afterwards passed to the Cohlutms; and from 
them, in the reign of Edward the Fourth, to the Jhents, by whom 
it was alienated to Sir Fienry Wyatt, a descendant from a re^pccfa- 
ble Yorkshire family, who lost seventeen manors, and his liberty, 
for engaging in the plot against iliehard the Third, in favor of the 
Earl of iliehmond. At length, when success had crowned the 
attempts of the latter, he was released by the new King, ‘ knight¬ 
ed, made a banneret, a Knight of the Bath, and a Privy Counsel¬ 
lor.’ He made this Castle liis residence; and here was horn his 
accomplished son aijd successor. Sir Thomas Wyatt, whom 
Lcland calls ’ inctmjmrabilis and W’ood, ‘the delight of the 
Muses and of mankind.’ This gentleman, who was equally re¬ 
nowned as a scholar, a soldier, and a statesman, made this a 
‘ fair seal,’ aiirl was visited here by Hewry the Eighth, (iis his fa¬ 
ther, Sir Henry, had also been,) witli whom he was grcift fa,T 
Yorite; though he ajipears in some degree to have, unwittingly 
raised his jealousy, through the admiration which his accomplish- 
nients excited iii the breast of the fascinating Anne Boleyn. He 
died ill his thhty-eiglith year, at Sherborne, in Dorsetshire, of a 

violent 

• ‘ Quod Sltphen die Pcnchester ct Afargareifa «x. e/i/s possird ker. 
nellare dowtim siiam de AlUngton in Com. Kww.' Pat. Rolls. Vth Edw. U 
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Vidlenl fever, wliieii !iad seized Iiini wijilc Jravclling in the heat of 
summer towards Fainioiitii, in order to embark for S|raiii, whitlter 
he had appointed him Ainbassadox.* liis sou, SirTliomas Wyatt^ 
the younger, ireiiig deprive<i of his estates and life for treason 
against (Jueen Mary, tliis Castle and Manor became vested in tlie 
Crown, aiui were granted on lease by Elizabeth, in her eleventh 
year, to Jolin Astley, Esq. Master of licr Jewels. His son, Sir 
John Astley, bad the whole aflerw%rds granted to liini by the Queen's 
letters patent, dated in lier twonly-sixtb year, at the annual rent of 
tool. Os. 7d. and from bis family it'passed in the same manner 
as the I’ulace at Maidstone to the Lords Romney, aitd^ is now the 
pro|HTty of the present Earl. 

When the Astleys lixetl tlwir residence at Maitfstone, this Castle 
was sufl'crcd to go to decay; and the Park was tbrow'ii 0 |)en, and 
cultivated. Tlie remains are extensive,dmt give the idea ratlier of a 
fortified dwelling, than of a place of strength: they are now oc¬ 
cupied ill two tenements. 'J'iie moat still exists; as does the an- 
dent enlrdiice gateway erected by the Cobbanis. 'rhougli stani)- 

ill- 

* In the ' W'izard,’ Censura Literaria, Vol. II. p. 12!>, is the ful- 
lowing beautiful passage, in allusion to the residence of Wyatt at Ai- 
hiigton Castle, and to its present deserted state. 

Then let inc fly to Medway’s stream, 

H'lierc flowing Wyatt us’d to dream 
His moral fancies! Ivycd towers, 

’Neath which tUe silver Naiad pours 
Her murmuring waves thro’ verdant meads. 

Where the rich herd luxuriant feeds: 

How often in your still recesses 
I’ve seen the Must wisit careless tress'es 
Scatter her flowers, as Wyatt bade. 

In Spring’s enamelled colours clad. 

Lov’d Castle, art thou,sttll array'd 
Irt fame, or do thine honours fade!—V 
They fade! Lo, from the toltcrrng walls 
JJown in huge heaps the fragnrent falls; 

And lonely are thy courts; and still 
The voice that whisper’d to the rill: 

Tlry very iramc is sunk! how few 
Knew It once shone in glory’s hue! 
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ing witliiii a few yards of the river, the ruins are nearly excluded 
from it by a range of trees: one of the round towers is very large, 
lu the Church, wliicli is a very mean structure, lie buried Sir Gyf- 
ford Thornhurst, Bart, obiit l6’27; Sir George Choule, Bart, 
who died in i7'2l, mt. 22; Sir Edward Austen, Bart, of Boxley, 
who died in 1760, act. fifty-five; and Ladi/ Austen, widow to 
the latter, obiit, 1772, a;t. lifty-sevcu. Besides the Castle, and 
the Parsonage, a mere cottage,i tliere is only one house in this 
Parish; though Sir Stephen de Penchester is recorded to have 
procured a grant of a market weekly, and of a three days annual 
fair, for his_ Manor of Allingfon. 

PRESTON HAl.L, in Aylesford Parish, but on the south-west 
side of the Medway, w-as a residence of a branch of the Colepc- 
pers, from the time of Edward the Third till the reign of George 
the First, when it passed ir. i.iarriage with Alicia, sister and heiress 
of Sir Thomas Colepeper, Bart, (who kept his shrievalty here in 
1704', and died in 1723, without issue,) to John Milner, M. D. 
oh whose family she afterwards made a settlement of this and 
other estates, including the Manor of yljdc.s/ord, and from whom 
they have passeil to Charles (Cottam) Milner, Es(|. tlie present owner. 
The late Rev. Dr. Joseph Butler (Milner) much improved the 
house and grounds, whirli are situated in a very pleasant, fertile, 
and healthy part of the country. The date 1102, in Arabic nu¬ 
merals, which is scul|itured in stone, over a window of an ancient 
barn on this eslaie, lias given rise to much controversy, but has 
evidently been eveeuted at a much later period by one of the Cole- 
pepers, whose arms, (piartercd with those of Hardreshull, are sculp¬ 
tured on the window-frame^’ 'l ire rotid, which crosses the Park, 
gommuiiicates witli a .stone Bridge of six arches, leading to Ayles¬ 
ford; this was built by Sir William Sedley, of Aylesford, but is now 
maintained at the charge of the county. 

AYJ.ESIXHID, called JBgelesford ifr the Saxon times, and 
Elcsford in the Doiiicsday Book, was granted, by Henry the Third, 
to Richard, Lord Grey, ofCodnor, who, for his fidelity to King 

John, 


See Hasted’s Kent, Vol. II. p. 175. 



John, had been previously made Constable of Dover Castle, and 
Warden of the Cinque Ports. He aiierwards went on a crusade 
to the Holy Laud, and on his return brought with him some Car¬ 
melite Friars, for whom, in 1240, he founded a Priory here, 
near tlie banks of the river, about half a mile west from the Church: 
and in the following year, he erected a second Priory of the same 
order, on the south side of Fleet Street, in London; these were 
tiic first liouses of the kind in England. Richard, his great gtaud- 
son, in the fourth of Edward tlie Third, obtained a charter fer a 
weekly market for tins Manor, widi liberty of free-warren in all 
his demesne lands here. His descendant, Henry, Lord Grey, 
who was much addicted to the study of chemistry, and had license 
from Edward the Fourth, to ‘ practise the transmutation of metals,’ 
died without legitimate issue in the eleventh of Henry the Sevehth, 
after which this Manor passed through the Zouch and Cornwall fa* 
milies, to the Wyatts, wlm liaving lost k by tire attainder of SirTlw- 
roas, Queen Mary granted it to Sir Robert Southwell, of Mere- 
worlli, the llicn Sheritf of the County, in reward for his serVices 
in quelling the insurrection. In the second of James the First, 
having had some intermediate owners, it was alienated to the Cole* 
pepers of Preston Hall, and has since regularly descended iu the 
same line as that estate. 

The site and demesne of the Priory, or FRIARY, as it k now 
called, which had been granted to the eider Wyatt, W'cre given, 
by Queen Elkalretli, to the Sedhys, who converted the buildings 
into a residence. Sir William Sedley, Bart, sold his estate, in the 
time of Charles the First, to Sir Peter Rycaut, Knt. whose 
youngest son, Sir Paul Pycata, wa^thecelehrated Eastern traveller, 
and confidential servant of the Crown during three reigns; and on his 
death, iu November, 1700 , at the age of seventy-two, was bured 
near his parents, in flie south chaucci of Aylestbrd Church: he 
wrote the “ State of the Ottoman Empire," ^nd several otlier 
works. The heir of Sir Peter*alienated th* Friary to Caleb Baiiks^ 
Esq. ill 1657 , whose son, Sir John Banks, created a Baronet iu 
Ih'hl, converted the Hall, Chapel, Cloisters, &c. into a suite of 
stately apartments. He died iu when this estate fell to the 

1 Honorable 
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Honorable Heneage Finclu afterwards Earl of Ajiesfbrd, who lifaS 
married his eldest daughter and co-liciress; their descendant, tlie 
present Earl, is now owner. Nearly the whole of the eonveiitoal 
buildings arc yet standing, and form a convenient, though not a 
qrlendid residence: its ancient character, jterhaps, has been better 
preserved tlian that of any other of the religious houses in this 
ctmnfy.* 

Sir CttARt-ES Sedi.ey, the pbet and dranialist, who became 
so noted for his wit and sallantrv in the licentious (lavs of Charles 
the Second, was the }>nsthuinoiis son of Sir John Sedley, (who 
was Sheriff of Kent in the nineteenth of Janies the First,) and aafs 
bom at Aylcsford Friars aliout the year 163.0. The brilliancy tif 
his parts was so great, that King Charles is said to have told him, 
that ‘ Nature had giren hi/n a patent to be .4jjollo’s Viceroy.’ He 
married Catherine, thin! dailghter of John, Earl Rivers, by whom 
he bad an only daugtiler, also named Catherine, who was de¬ 
bauched, and created Countess of Dorrclicstcr, by James the Se¬ 
cond. Sir Charles was inucli incensed at this disgrace; and thongli 
he had received* variouis tavors from James, took a very active 
part in forwarding the Revolution. His ansrver to the accusation 
of deserting his Royal Master is well kfioWn: ‘ Since his Majesty,' 
aaid he, ‘ has made my daughter a Countess, it is 6t that I should 
do all I can to make his daughter a Queen.’ He died about the 
beginning of the reigij of Queen Anne. His works were collected 
and published ill two volumes, «vo. 17 ly. His verses have most¬ 
ly an inniioral tendency; but possess much softness, and elegance 
of language. 

In the Church, which is a handsome building, dedicated to St. 
Peter, are various memorials of the Aylcsford bnmcli of the Finch 
family; and of the Coleiicficr, D6ke, Banks, Rycaut, and Sed¬ 
ley families. On the eostly monument of Sir John Banks, 
Bart, who died in 16 y 9 , mt. seventy-two, fs his effigies in marble, 
togeUier with that of iris wite, Elimhclh, daughter of Sir John 

Dethick. 

• In Thorpe’s ‘Kentish Antiquities/ p. 1. is a particular description 
and ground-plan of this Friary. The late Countess Dowager of Aylea* . 
Ibrd made this her residence during many years^ and died here. 
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Detliick. The situation of this fabric*, in respect to the village, 
(which priiicipali)' consists of one wide Arect,) is singular, as the 
ground rises so suddenly, tllat ‘ a person standing on the south side 
of the Churcli-yard, may look down the chi<nnies of thfe houses.’ 

In Aylesford Street stands the ‘ lIospiKtl of the Holy Trinity’ 
a regular stone building, 105 feet long, and twenty-one feet and 
a half in width, founded in pursuance of the will of John Sedley, 
Ex]. of the Friary, who die<l in,July, 10'05, by Sir William Sed» 
ley, Knt. for six poor and impotent persons. The patron of this 
Hospital is the Earl of Portniore;* 4)ut though the endowments 
inaile by Sit William were of the ‘ clear yearly revenue of three¬ 
score and sixteen pounds,’ and though it was intended that this 
charity should have ‘.continuance for ever,’ yet this foundation has 
long been appropriated to private purposes-t • 

This Parish hits been the scene of dsoveral battles, the most me¬ 
morable of which was fought in the year 455, between the Britons, 
under Vortinicr, and the Saxons, under Uengist and Horsa. The 
conflict was well sustained; but, after a most sanguinary struggle, 
the Britons obtained the victory, though wjtli the loss of Catigern, 
brother to Vortinier. Horsa, brother to Hengist, was also killed 
on the spot,^ and ‘ was buried,’ according to Bede’s History, ‘ in 
the east jiart of this county, where his monument is yet to be 
seen, bearing his name.’§ The second battle recorded to have 
been fought here, is said, by Lambard, to have been at the place, 
VoE. VII. Oct. I8O7. Mmmm ♦both 

* This Nobleman is descended from Sir David Colyer, who married 
Catherine, Countess of Dorchester, daughter of Sir Charles Sedley, 

t For more extended particulars, *and copies of all the instruments, see 
jRcgift. Hoff. p. 157 ; and Cus. Itoff. p. 64, 

+ Seep. 416; and notes of reference? same page. 

§ ‘ e quibus Horsa postea, occisus in hello a Britonibus, hacienus 
in orientalibus Cantia partibus monumentum babet suo nomine in- 
sfgiie.' Bede. p. 53, edit. Smith. 
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‘both now and ancioiitlv' railed Fern-fiam:’* this was hcfwecu 
Alfred and the Danes, w'Ven the latter were defeated, and “ com¬ 
pelled to take the Thames without boat or bridi'c, in which pas¬ 
sage tlielc were a sreat nnniber t>f them drowned.”—“ No lesse 
notable was that oilier chase, wherein, not many years after, 
Ealniund Ironside most fierrely pnrsiied the Danes from (Itforde 
to this towne; in uliieh also, as some write, he had given them 
an irreparable tiverihrow, had he not, by fraudelent and tra^- 
tcrous persuasion of one Edrie, (then Duke of Mereia, and in the 
Saxon speaeh snrnamed, fbr his eovefousnesse, Siiamii, that is 
to sav, the ‘ getter, or gatherer,’) withdrawne hisfoote, and spared 
to follow' tbem.”f 

The burial-place of ('!aligcrn is commonly sii])|>osed to be poinl- 
f'd out by the wclbkiiown Cro»i/c< //, called Kit’s CoTY-Hot .SE, 
which stands on the Dow>'.s»aboi,tt one mile iiorlh-eastward from 
A viesford Church. It is composed of four huge stones iinwronght; 
three of tlieiii stainling on end, but inclined inwards, and stipport- 
in’g the fonrib, which lies transversely over them, so as to leave 
an open roces.s beiicajh. The dimensions and weight of these 
stones are nearly as follow: height of that on the sotifh side, eiglil 
feet; breadth, seven tind a half; thickness, two feet; weight, 
eight tons: height of that on the north, seven feel; breadlh, se¬ 
ven and a half; thickness, two feet; weight, eight tons and a hall'■ 
the middle stone is verv irregular; its medium length, as well as 
breadth, maybe about live feet; its thickness, l(»urleeii indies; 
anil its weight, about two tons: tlie upper stone, or impost, is also 
extremely irregular, its greatest length heing nearly twelve feet, 
and its breadtli about nine iiiid a ipiar^ji'r; its thickness, two fed; 
and its weight, about ten tons and a half. The ukllii of the re¬ 
cess at bottom is iiiiie teel; at lop, seven and ;t lialf: the lieight 
from the giQUiid to the upper side, ol' the covering-.st<uic, is nine 
feet.j; About seventy yartls towards the aorfii-wesl was auotlier single 

stone, 

Y Per.iitil). of Kent, p. Edit. 157(3. f Ibid. 333. 

J llasted’s Kent, p. 17S; and Ciis. RoJ". p. 75. 
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sfone, of a similar kind and dimensions to tliosc forming the Crom¬ 
lech: this, «hicli is tliought to have onci stood upright, has been 
broken into pieces, and removed. 

At the distance of about 500 yards south by east from Kit’s 
Coty-House, has been another Cromlech, consisting of eiglit or ten 
stones, now lying in a confused heap, it having been thrown down 
ubout the beeinning of the last century, by order of the then 
])roprietor of the land, who i.-% said to base intended sending 
the stones to jtave the garrison at Slieeruess, after tliey had 
been broken to pieces.* This design was prevented by the 
extreme hardness of the stones, w hich are of the same kinil with 
those of tlie other Cromlech, and, togetlier with them, Avere tnost 
probablj dug up in* tl|c immediate vicinity, aS the soil for some 
distance round, is tbund to abound Avilh similar huge and indf- 
pendent masses.’t Still nearer to AyUsford, and within one hun¬ 
dred yards from the road of Totthi'^ton Farm-House, (formerly the 
»itc of a mansion, and moated round,) is a remarkable stone, 
called, by Dr. Stukeley, the Co/ft/i, from its shape: its lengtlris 
upwards of Iburtoen feet; its breadth, about six; and its thickness, 
two feet. 

Much has been Avritten in regard to the real designation of these 
Cromlechs, but more es|Aecially of that called Kit’s Coty-House. 
The long-established opinion, that the latter Av-as the monument 
of Catigern, was lirst contested by Mr. Colebrooke, (I'reasurer of 
the Society ot .\nti«piai ies,) who, in the second .olunie of the .\r- 
cha;ologia, without “ the least footsteps,” as Mr. Pegge afterwards 
observed in the fourth volume of the same Avork, “ from ety inolo- 
gv, or otherwise, except, the viigqe and uncertain jiassage in 
llede,” inclined to suppose it the tomb of Horsa; and, in contra¬ 
diction to the general tradition, Temoved the burial-place of Cati¬ 
gern to the Driudical Ciiclc at .Addington, about eight miles fur¬ 
ther to the west, and ilti the opi>osite side of the ^Medway. His 
conjectures, however, have mai1e but few converts; and the cur¬ 
rent opinion still inclines to the belief, that the Saxon chieftain aams 
M m m m 2 buried 

• Sec Thorpe’s Account of Aylc^ford, in the Cvs. liof. p. C4—75. 


t Ibid. 
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buried at Housted, (a l>.rni about tliroc miles from Roclicsler, 
and just within the liberti^' of tliat city,) which, says Philipolt, in 
echo to Lamhard, “ borrows its name'from Horsa; and (here is 
somelhing' which, even at this day, lies wrapt up in the name, 
that introduces us to believe, that Horsa, after his slaughter, re¬ 
ceived the rites of his funeral at this place: and in our grand¬ 
fathers’ memory, there were the scattered remains of diverse huge 
massy stones, which storms, and,other impressions of lime, have 
now altogether demolished; and these certainly were, in elder 
times, composed into the Kgure of a inonuineut, to shroud the 
ashes of this Horsa; as those at Cits Cothoitsc, above Alresford, 
were framed into the same proportionate mould, to secure the 
dust, or at least‘to point out to posterity, the memory ofCati- 
gurn.”* The spot where Horsa is thought to Inwe been interred, 
is now in a wood, at a sligrt distance from the fann, with “ no¬ 
thing to point it out ;it present, but the remains of an old pol- 
lard.”t Several cells, chietly brass, ancient spurs, old swords, 
and other antiquities, have been found, at different times, in digging 
on llic Dow'iis iii the neighbourhood of Aylesflwd. 

AtHALLINti, the Bishops of Rochester had a Palace, pro¬ 
bably before the Conquest, which becoming ruinous, was rebuilt 
by Bishop Glanville, in the twelfth century. That munificent 
prelate Hamo de Ilithe, added to the buildings, between the 
years 1320 and 30, ami “ had here,” says Lelaiid, from W. dc 
Dene’s Account of Hamo, published in the Aiv^lia Sacra, “ wine 
and grapes of his own growth in his vineyard, which is now a 
good plain meadow.” The only remains of the Palace now stand¬ 
ing, is the Gateway, some walls«of the Hall, and the Chapel, 
which, excepting the roof, is nearly entire. These were apparent¬ 
ly the work of Bishop Hamo, whose statue, well sculptured in 
stone, and about two feet high, stood formerly in a niche above 
the arch of the gate; but being blown ^own in a great storm, it 
came into possession of Dr. Thoipe, the antiquary, and was given 
by him to Bishop Atterbuiy. Lambard, the first historian of this 

county. 


• rui. CwU, p. 2px 


t Cus. Roff. p. 70. 
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county, passed several years here after Ills second marriage with 
Silvester, daughter of Richard Deane#, Gent, of Hailing. She 
died in 1587, and was buried in the Parish Church, where her me¬ 
mory is recorded by a brass plate, on which she is repteseuted on 
her death-bed, surrounded by her children. 

In LUDDESDON Church is an altar-tomb in commemoration 
of James (falsely called John) MoNTACUTE, natural son of 
Thomas Monfacute, Earl of Salisbury, who was killed at the siege 
of Orleans, in the seventh of Henry the Sixth. On the upper 
slab has been his figure in brass,* with an inscription and two 
escutcheons of arms: all which are now gone. He was owner of 
the Manor of Luddesdon, which had been bequeathed to him by 
his father. 

BIRLING formed part of the great estate of the Says, fr«m 
about the lime of Richard, till the ivign of Henry the Sixth, when 
it passed through female descent to that bnmch of the illustrious 
family of Neville, who were long Barons, but are now Earls, of 
Abergavenny. These potent Noblemen had two seats here;‘the 
one called Birling Place; the other, Co.mfoht: to the latter 
a Park was attached. A stone gateway, an<l some other ruins, 
still point out the site of Birling Place; and the remains of Com¬ 
fort are now converted into a mean farm-house. Henry, Lord 
Bergavenny, who had made this his residence, and who died here 
ill the twcnfy-iiinth of Eiiidibeth, raised a body of tbrees loop})ose 
Sir Thomas Wyatt, a party of whose adherelus he engaged, and 
routed, in Blacksolc Field, in the neighbouring Parish of Wrotham. 
In the Church, a large liandiome fabric, dedicated to All Saints, 
many of the Nevilles lie buVied, tjiough not a single monument 
has been erected to their memory. The first of these Noblemen 
jiiterrerl here, was George, Lord Bergavenny, who died in June, 
1535: the last was of the same name, and died in 16'6'6'. In 
the south aisle is a fin? Brass of ‘ Water Alylys, sunitynie Rcsey- 
vor viito niy Lord of Bvrgvenaiey.’ lii the.chancel is a mural ta¬ 
blet ill commemoratioii of “ the Rev. Edvv'ard Holme, late 
Vkar of this Parish, and founder of the two Free Schools ot ley- 
bourne and East Mailing:" he died in January, 1/82, aged se- 
veiity-oiie. 


M in In ni 3 


LEYBOURNE 
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LEVBOURNE gave iwfne to a kniglitly qiid noble family, of 
whom Sir Roger do I.eyliourne accon)|(aiiie(l Richard tlic First to 
Palestine, about wliose time they had !i iMutcUatal mansion here. 
William dc Lcybouriie, who had several times summons to Parlia¬ 
ment, and was stvied the King’s Admiral, and inaile Constable 
of Pevensey Castle, enterfainerl Edward the First in his maiisioti 
at Lev bourne in the fourteenth of his reign; and two Cadets of 
his family afterwards attended tljat Motian h to the siege of Car- 
laverock, in Scotland, where they were knighted. On the decease 
of Juliana, the rich Infanta (»f Kent, the heiress of the Leybournes, 
without issue, her possessions escheated to the Crown, when the 
Manor, Castle, and Advowson of lAwbourne, were granterl by 
Eilward the Third to his newly erected Cislercian Abbey of St. 
Mary (traces, near the Tower of London; and they were after¬ 
wards confirmed to that foundation by Richard tin? Second. The 
present owner is Sir Henry Haw'ley, Rart. *)f the (irange, in this 
Parish, The remains of the CASTiiE are ))riuripally confined to a 
ruined gateway, machicolated, and flanked by round towers, and 
some remains of walls apd arches: the whole lias been surrounded 
by a moat; and within the site, though not very CNtensive, stands 
a more modern mansion, now a farm-house, formerly the residence 
of the Goldinas, and in which Thoir'-'s (ioldiiig, Esij. kept his 
shrievalty in the year 1703. It is recorded, that in the year 178-1', 
forty five cwt. of Hops were grown on half an acre of land in this 
Pari'h, and afterwards sold for 14.51. 

The (IRANGE was formerly the seat of the Sinnlins, who, in 
the early part of the sixteenth century, assumed the name of 
Oliver, and from them it passed, by feinales, to the Covert.s, and 
the Saxbys: the. latter sold it to Francis Whitworth, E.s<|. younger 
brother and heir to the"celebrated .Sir Charles Whitworth, Envoy 
Extraordinary to the Court of Rus.'ia. This gentleman rebuilt the 
house in an elegant manner, and greatly improved the gronmis. 
The present Sir Ileiify Hawley, Bart, inherited this estate from 
liis father, James Hawley, Esq. M, D. and F. K. S, who purcha¬ 
sed it from the Whitworths in 177b, together with the Manorand 
Castle of Leybouriie, &c. bir Henry is first cousin to the learned 

and 
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twd scientific Sir Joseph Banks, B«r^. K. B. President of the 
Boyal Society. 

UI'THAM is a small aflcicnt village, built on liigh ground, and 
nearly sarroiindcd with woods : the houses are nioslily scattered 
round a broad green, on which stands a .Cuituin “ opjiosile to the 
dwelling house of the estate, which is bound to keep it np.”* It 
is formed by an upright post of wood fixed in the ground, with 
the upper part rounded so as to receive the socket of a cross- 
j>iere, one end of whii h is exi)anded like a fan, and pierced full 
of boles: to the other end is alNiched a bag of sand, which 
swung round with a force proporiionalc to the blow given to tlie 
broad part of the transverse, when the game (tf th^ Quintin was 
played. This diversion is now' almost iorgoMen in this country ; 
though some ceiitnries ago, it apj)ears to have been nincli in 
vogue : it is s\ip])Osed to havej)eea borrowed from the Romans.f 
Philipott mentions a tradition, that jArieSTUAW, “that emi¬ 
nent incendiary of tlie Kentish Coininons in the reign oi llicbard 
the Se<-ond,” was born at, and assumed liis surname from, a unali 
cottage at Pcphigslrmf, in this Paridi. , 

^M:sT OR TO\\ N MALLlNd 

Was given, savs Lambnrd, “ to Burbicus, Bishop of Roebes- 
ter, bv King r.dniu:i<l, the brotlier ot Albelstane, under the name 
ot tbr<‘e Plougli-hmds in Aller<i tem])orary'alienation, 

it was restored to tlie Bishops ot tins Sec, previously to the Domes- 
M 111 III 111 i day 

IJ;;stcd.’s Ktnt, Ih P-2'-.'. To. 

t For particulars of the various kinds of i>!iJiUui, see Snutt’s Sports 
amt Pastimes. 

J The Charter liv wliic-h this l.inil w.is jfiven by Kdmund to the Bishops of 
Rochester, and '.vliieh is printed sri the frodi the Ie.\tu.\ Rojfcftsis^ 

“lias a ciri.ninst.nnee tliat, at fust si^ht, may sefni somewhat extraordinary ; 
■wliieli is, tliat, amidst the lespec'.able and reveiend names of the King's bro¬ 
ther,' (Kdred,]’ and molbcr, (hadgilc,] two Arciiliishops, several Bishops and 
Priests, ami divers of the N’ohllity, wiio witnessed this Charter, tiicre appears 
that of the King's i'muidinCf who, in tier .sign.itmc, tlius paiticulari/.es 
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day Survey, at which time ‘•liere was a Church and a Mill.’ Soon 
afterwards, in IO90, Bisl^p Guiidulph founded a Benedictine 
Nunnery here, and endowed it with the'Manor, Church, and other 
estates, wli/cli were afterwards increased by St. Leonard’s Chapel, 
the Manor of East Mailing, &c. Till his decease hi 1IO7-8, Gun- 
dulpli {joverned the Nuns in person ; but then directed that they 
shouki in future lie governed by an Abbess, though in strict su¬ 
bordination to the Bishops of Ilocl^ester ; and in aeknowledgnicnt 
of this sulijertion, ‘ ten pounds of wax, and one boar,’ was after¬ 
wards paid by them anniiallyf In II90, according to Stow’s An¬ 
nals, botli the Abbey, as it was now called, ami the Village, suffered 
by fire, but Were soon restored ; and in the time of King John, 
the Abbess had a grant of tfee-w'arren for all.hcr rlemesne here : 
to ,this, in the next reign, was added tlie privilege of a weekly 
market, and three annual fijies. When tlie AbbL-y was surren¬ 
dered, in the thirteenth of Henry the Eighth, it supported an 
Abbess and eleven Nuns ; and its possessions were then estimated 
at the annual value of 24jl. 10s. 2j-d. according to Speed ; or, ac¬ 
cording to Dugdale, at^SlSl. 4s. 2-J-d. The Manor and Abbey- 
buildings were afterwards exchanged with Archbisliop Craniner, and 
have since passerl through various families, by purchase and other¬ 
wise, to the Honywoods, of whom the late Frazer Honyw'ood, Esq. 
who died in l/fi-l', hating bequeathed his estates to his kinsman. 

Sir 


tirr station. * concubhiA (ijjui.* To reconcile this to our ideas of 

propriety, it may be necessary to observe, that Concubinage did not then 
mean 'what it docs at present, but ‘was a kind of legal contract, inferior to that 
of marriage, hut in use when thcr/^ was a'considcrable disparity between the 
parties \ the Roman law not suflering a man to marry a woman greatly beneath 
him In birth and condition, *biit allow ing.such woman to be kept as a Concu* 
bine, provided the man had no wife. Concubines were also permitted by se¬ 
veral Popes ; and the seventeenth canon of the Council of Toledo declates^ 
rhat ‘ he who with, a faithful wife keeps a Concubine, is excommunicated ;* 
but if the Concubine scrved<.hini as a wile, so that he had only one woman, un* 
der the title of Concubine, he should not be rejected from the communion. 
This accounts for the name of ^tlfgcfu being lound in such company, on so so¬ 
lemn an occasion ; which could not have happened, had tlie character of Concu* 
bine been deemed either sinful or dishonourable.*’ Grose’s Antiquities, Vol, 
III. p. X16 : most probably from the rommunicalions of Dr. Thorpsi 
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Sir Joliii Honywood, Bart, of Elnisled' ?tebuil( the Abkey House, 
which is now the residence of Geor"e iral()ot Hatley Foote, Esq. 
Many parts of the conventual pile, are, however, yet standing, 
being used as offices, &r. together with a portion of tile west end 
of the Abbey Church, which is a most Ijeautiful remain of Nor¬ 
man architecture ; and is ornamented with sculptures of heads, 
animals, intersecting arches, Ac. Some stone coffins have been 
dug up here, together with divits rings, and other trinkets. Over 
an entrance doorway, is sculptured in stone, a heart, gouttc de sang, 
transfixed by a sjiear; on the gatew;?y is a shield, ermine, a crosier 
in bend sinister, on a chief three annulets. The Abbey grounds 
were watered by a clear stream of excellent water, which flows 
from Aether IVell,’ in the hamlet of St. LIeonarc’s; where 
also is yet standing the ruined tower of St. Leonard's Cha|)eJ, a 
Very strong remain, much rcAcmhlhig the keep of a Norman 
Castle : its present lieight is seventy-one feet ; the W'alls are seven 
feet isi thickness. 

The ( 'hiirch of Town Mailing is a large handsome fabric, dedi¬ 
cated to St. Mary, consisting of a nave and chancel, with a Nor¬ 
man tower with pilasters at the west end ; the nave has been 
ino.stly rebuilt since the year t778, when the whole roof fell in 
with a dreadful crash, through the riecay of the main columns. 
Here are some ancient and curious Jinissea. A small Free School 
was. built here, with a bequest of 4Ol. made for the purpose by 
Francis Tresse, or Tracy, (ient. in 1(>3C; hitl is without endow'- 
mctit. Most of the houses are good buildings of red brick, forming 
a spacious street, about half a mile in length. Here ate also several 
detached Mansions, beloi»ging*to respectable families, who, attracted 
by the. salubrious air, and j)!easantness of the situation, have made 
this their place of residence. 7t;-. Ferfect, well-known as the writer 
of Observations on Cases of .Midwifery and Insanity, as well as of 
some pleasing Pastoral?, has long been an inhabitant of tliis town. 

BllADBOURNli, in Fvast i^lalling, is the scat of Sir John Pa- 
pillon Twysdcii, Bart, a desceudaiit tfom the upright and learned 
JudgeTwisden, who purchased this estate about the year lO'ob', and 

having 
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li:ivm"C!irlo.sed llic prouKfJs,* ni:i(I<' it liis rcskJfiicp. Ilisproal "fiitid- 
son. Sir R(>:;cr Twisdcii, vlio lies Ixiru-d in )vist iMallin^' Churt li, 
“n’ittly in)]!rovt’d tiiis ‘spiit, wliicli. llu>"u"li not particnlinly cxtoii- 
sivo, fbrni.s"oh<' ot' tlic most dpIi^litCnl rosidonros in Kent. Tliion5li 
the Park tions a Mir.dl rivnlet, whieii crossing tlie high Maidstone 
road, tails into the Medway near IMill-Hiilc, an hamlet to 
Avlesl'ord. Some goo.l portraits of Ji ix;!.; TwisniiN, \\!io died 
here in are remaining in I»r><thonrne House. 

EA.ST BAUMiNfi, aneieatly called Bmmcliit'rc, ‘from its moist 
situation amidst many sinin^s,’ is a \veil «-u!livated and pleasant 
Parish, inneh eeiehrated for its plantalions of hops, apjih",, chi r- 
ries, tilh<'rts,'and other Iruil; the lilherts grow \ery luMiriantly 
Vipon a sni.'soil of siiulterv lime-stone, :iijd,»lhr«ngh not l»eing 
snlf'ered to grow liigln i than six or se'i'ii t<-et, and heiiig thinned 
out so that the air and ligiitrtan ie;tcli erer\ part, the liiiit is iiniclr 
iniprored. 

I'lom the retititiiis of foandalions tliat were discovered altout 
last'Chiistmas. in fakii'a nj) att aeennndated licaj) of stones and 
re.hhish near IJarniing Chmeh, it is evidi'iit lliat some Homan 
Imililing tj)erha|)s a villa; onee stooil lieie. .Mtitiy tragnicnls of 
r.oinan til. s, an'.l Homan vessi Is, were, foni'.d, together witi) a 
coin of the Pnipeior Severns, and another of Constantine; both 
oi the smallest hrass; a snitili l.'riiss ol Dioelesian was also tonnd 
ill the ensuing I'ehrii; r,. Previously to tliis, in the sjiring of 171)7, 
as ,son:e woikinen Were grnhhing np a hedge in « lane near the 
Parsonage, they met with seven lloinan iiri'.s entire, lint iinnio 
<!ialvl\ broke them, in lio; es of obtaining some bidden treasure : 
they Ibiii.rl, bowerer, i:otliing lint'hniviaii ashes. Inaring evident 
ii.aiks ol' fire. 'J be ntiis were rapaeioii.s, ami about two feet 
higli : t!;ey had exidenflx heeri Inrixed in a lathe. in digging fiir 
Slone a lew jears previously to this, in an adjoining ground to that 
where the urns were found, vast immheiA of hones of men and 
horses were dislinhei,*,: ihise do’nol appear to have had any 
tomninniealion with the Homan veslige.s, hut were iiio.sl prohalily 
the remains of titose who fidl at the lime of the Civil W ar.s, in 
the .sliirniish at East Earieigli Ilridge. 


fJreiit 
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Great part of llie Manor of East Btnj|inii!;, wtiich the Norman 
William granted to Robert de Tonebri<ige, and wliicb afterwards 
desrenricd to the Clares, E*arls of (Jlocesler and Herlfonl, is now 
known by the appellation of St. Helen’s, from its Iiaving been given 
to the Benedictine Nunnery of St. Helen’s in Bisliopsgate Street, 
Loiidun. It now belongs to the Hon. Philip Puscy, brother to the 
Earl of Radnor. The Cnurt-hodi^c, which stood near St. Helen’s 
Bridge, and near which was an aivpient Cross, w’as pulled down a few 
years ago. Hall Place, a subordinate Manor, is now the pro¬ 
perty of Lord Barham, who has |■<•cenfly purchased this and ail 
the other estates of John Aiuhurst, Esq. in Banning, and Barn- 
JETT, on fVrsi Iiar7tiin^, excepting his House, aifd about nine 
acres of land. On .this demesne a respectable'Mansion was bnilli 
in 1().')(), by tlie Rev. Richard Webbe, Rector of Itarming, whene 
deseeinlant eoinVyed it to Gent, about the year 172(>. 

'riiis gentleman, who lies buricil in the Clmrch-yunl, was father 
to the poet Christopher Smar', author of ‘ the Hop Garden,’ and 
other Poems. His house was afterwards alienated to John Gale, 
Esq. who rlied liere ill 1777, having bequeathed liis valuable Li¬ 
brary to Hertford College, Oxford. 

The Church is a small neat edifice, dedicated to St. Margaret, 
and having a cemetery embosomed hi line elms, in which are va¬ 
rious inonuinents, and among lln'in a costly tomb, of diflereut 
colored marbles, in iiieinory of Thomas Harris, Esq. who re¬ 
sided at Home Stall, a respectable scat in this Parish, erected 
about the year 1730. 'J'lie rarsoiiugf-JJci/sc, which stands on the 
declivity of a conmiandiiig eminence about a mile from the 
Church, has been.greatly iifipro\ejl, and almost rebuilt, by the 
Kci'. Mark' NoOlc, F. A. S. the present Rector, whose various Pub- 
jications* on Jliograpliy and History, evince the great extent of 'lis 

ucqnirenicnts, 

* Among the prln< ipal works,pu1)lished by this lyenileimn, arc the 
Histories of the Protectorate ‘ House of CrSmwell,’ of ' tlie lieci- 
cidcs,’ and of the ‘ College of Arms.’ His ‘ Continuation of Gran¬ 
ger’ has recently appeared; and he has still a great variety o, tin- 
published Manusclipts, chiefly on subjects of English Histoiy aud Bio¬ 
graphy. 
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acquirements. Not less ^kan 20,000 trees and shrubs have been 
planted bv liini on the glc^je lands.’* 

Opposite to Banning, on the soutliCrn side of the Medway, is 
EAST FARLEIGH, anotlier celebrated Parish for fruit aiul hops. 
Tire Manor Iwlongs to the Crown, but is held by the Duke of 
Leeds, under a fee-farm rent of ten shillings. It w'as originally 
given to the Monks of Christ Church, Canterbury, by Edgiva, the 
third and last Queen of Edward tjie Elder : but at the period o f 
tlie Domesday Survey, it belonged to the Archbishops, and was 
then described as having ‘« Church, three Mills, and six Fishe¬ 
ries of 1200 eels.’ The Church is a large edifice, and still <lis- 
plays some remains of its Norman origin in an arch of the tower; 
but the principal'part was rebuilt by one of, the CoUpeptrs, who 
held the Manor of Gallant’s in this Parish in the reign of 
Edward the Third, and whpsie monumental arch is yet to be seen 
in the north wall of the chancel; though the tomb itself, on 
which was a shield, with a bend egrailed, the ‘ arms of the Cole- 
pepers, has been lately thrown out.’ The south chancel was 
founded as a Chantry Chapel by one of the Pinipe family, who 
possessed the ancien( seat called Pimpe’s Coukt, of which some 
remains are yet standing, from the reign of Edward the First till 
that of Henry the Seventli. All the estates in this Parish which 

belonged 

* In this and the adyiining Parishes, much stone is dug, chiefly of the 
kind called Kentish rag ; and from the circumstance of Sir Christopher 

ren’s discovering the foundations of a Koman 7'emple under the site 
•f St. Paul's Church, of the same kind of stone, it has been supposed, 
that some of these quarries were worked,in the Human times. 'This 
stone is used for quoins for buildings, troughs, grave-stones, repairing 
the sea walls on the ctiasts of Kent and Essex, for strengthening the 
piers of London and Rochester Bridges j to pave, mend, and make 
roads, particularly in the Weald of Kent; jind lately much has been 
sent ready broken- to repair the Turnpike roads round London. It is 
also burnt into lime, anh often sent in small casks, in that state, to the 
West Indies, to refine sugar : the London builders use it for stucco-work. 

It appears from Rymer, that in the year H18, Henry the Fifth gave 
orders that 7000 balls for cannon should be made from the stone dug out 
of the .Maidstone quarries. 
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belonged to the Amhursts, including the f!ourt~Lodge, have been 
recently purchased by George Dominicus, Esq. 

WEST FARLEIGH hastlie same general character for planta« 
tions, and rich produce, as the Parishes of Barming ‘and East 
Earleigti. The Church, a Norman structure, dedicated to All Saints, 
contains some good monuments for the Laurences, Skynners, GouU 
stons, and others. Lords of ToxESHAM, in this Parish, of whom, 
John de Toteshani was one of tlj.e Hecognitores Magnae Assisae in 
the reign of King John. Tlicir residence, called Toteshani Hall, 
was linely situated on the banks of tlie Medway, but was pulled 
down by the late Mrs. Bouverie, who left all her estates in East 
and West Farleigh to Sir Charles Middleton, now Lord Barham. 
In the Register* are entries of several licences, granted to Angus* 
tine Skynner, Esq. the elder, to eat tiesh in Lent, he being noto¬ 
riously sick. His son, Augustine Skymer, E'-q. was the Marrying 
Justice of Peace during ‘the time of the Coiuinonwealth : he was 
also appointed one of the Commissioners to try Charles the First 
in the High Court of Justice, but declined acting. He died in 
the Fleet Prison, in June, Ui 72 ; his distresses having been prin¬ 
cipally occasioned through not being able to re-obtaiu the money 
he had paid for the Manor of Trotlesclive, and other estates be¬ 
longing to the See of Rochester, and of which estates he was de¬ 
prived at the Restoration. In the Church-yard are some very fine 
yew-trees. 

YALDING 

* This Register contains much curious information. The following particu- 
tars are found in the Agreement made between the Vicar, Richard Bystonc, and 
his Parishioners, on February, in the gsd year of Elir-abcth. A Com¬ 

municant, the first time, pays id. ever afterwards ad. Baptising a Child, 4d, 
or the Chrisme. Churching a Woman,, id. hc» ottering Jd. A Marriage 
IS. 6d. Clerk 4d. Burving a Man or Woman 8d. a Child 4d. Milk of a 
Cow, id. Sheep’s wool, the lOih. Lamb’s wool to be due at St. Mark’s day : 
those winch come after to Ire accounted for the next year. ^Ot seven Lambs, to 
have the lOth, allowing a J to the owner; and,under seven, to h.ave aq. a 
lamb. Pigs, to have the lOth, and of seven to have otje, allowing Jq to the 
owner : under seven, to have aq. a piece. Grass, the lOth cock. Herb gar¬ 
den, id: if sowed with any grain, a lOth, as in all other things, Hemp, the 
aqth handful. Of acre wood, and coppice woods, to pay tithes, but not «f 
tops of tre'es. 
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YALDFNO is a low' J^wt populous villap;e, sitiiafcd af the con¬ 
fluence of the united strpni of the Bewloy and Tiioyse rivulets 
with the Medway,* which are here iwivigable for hari'es. Hugh 
de Audleyv "ho beratiic possessed of this Manor hy his marriage 
witli the heiress of the Clares, Earls of Glorestcr and Hertford, 
obtained a grant of a weelcly market, and a three days annual 
fair, to be held here. This place has been several times atllieled 
hy the Phi'^r.e, particularly in the^years 1610, lO'O;) and -t, Ib'oy, 
and I06ti; on one or two occasions, the contagion appears to 
Lave been introduced hy the custom of taking in children to nurse 
from London. Jennings Coukt, an estate in this Parish be• 
longing to Blazon Nose Cf>llege, Oxford, is held on lease by Sir 
John Gregory Shnw, Bart, of EUliani. Tbe llev. (ieorge Am- 
Lurst, some lime Vicar of Yaldiug, was grandfather of the poet 
Nicholas .Amherst, so, v'C'H known for his anise, his impru¬ 
dence, and his niist'ort lines. He was born cither here, or at 
Marden, an adjoining Parish. He was the principal author of the 
‘ Craftsman and also wrote the Satires published under tlie title 
of Terra: Filiitf:, against the Oxford Cniversity, (2 vols. 12ino,) to 
which he was excited through having been exjielled from College, 
for real or alledged irregularities. He died in 17-12, of chagrin at 
the desertion of pretended friends, and sorrow for his own mis¬ 
conduct. His descendants are resident in Newfoundland. 

TESTON is a small hut lery hcautit'ul district, rising grathially 
from the hanks of."the Medway, and highly cultivated. The 
Manor was anciently the properly of the ('rerequer.i; but being 
seized in the Barons’ Wars in the reign of Henry the First, was 
afterwards given by Eleanor, Edward the First’s Queen, to the 
Priory of Christ Church, Canterhury. Henry the Eighth gave it 
to the elder Sir Thomas WyatL; amj the Queen Mary to her Attor¬ 
ney-General, Sir John Baker, whose descendants alienated it during 
tlie sway of the Parliament in the reign of Charles the First, lii 
the ue.xt reign it ’was purcliased hy 6ir Oliver Bolder, of Barham, 

Of 

* Tliis river is remarkable for the size and abundance of its Eels: in 
that part which flows through Yalding Parish, an Eel was caught in the 
year 1757, whose length was ‘five feel nine inchesj its girth eighteew 
' nch s; and its weigtu fort y pounds.' 
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or Satiiam Court, since called Teston liouss, and lias descended 
in the same way as that estate, which liiecame the property of the 
Botelers by marriage witli the heiress of the De Bariiams, who 
were seated here in the time of Henry the Second. Sir William 
Boteler, who fell in the skirmish at Cropredy Bridge, in 16’44, tight> 
ing for Charles the First, had his house plundered, and much of 
bis pro|ierty destroyed. His descendants continued to reside here 
till the death of Sir Philip Boteler, Bart, in 1 / 72 ; this gentle* 
man, who had greatly improved his seat, gave it tlie name of 
Teston House; he devised all his estates in Teston, {which nearly 
included the entire Parish,) with other considerable ones in the 
neighbouring Parishes, to the late benevolent Mrs. Elizabeth Bou* 
verie. This lady bequeathed Teston, with most of her estates 
near it, to her friend Admiral Sir Charles Middleton, who, on tlie 
resignation of Lord Melvjlle, in* 180%,* in consequence of a charge 
of |>ectilation being voted against him by the House of Commons, 
was created a Peer, by the title of Lord Barltara, of Basham 
Court, and appointed First Lord of tiie Admiralty; a situation 
which he resigned in the February following. Various judicious 
improvements were made in tlie house and grounds, under the su¬ 
perintendance of this gentleman, during the life of Mrs. Bouverie; 
and other alterations have been since made. The situation is ex¬ 
tremely fine; the gardens are extensive, and tlie plantations fiou- 
rishing. The House is a large edifice, stuccoed.: three of the rooms 
arc well filled with choice books. Among the pictures is a fine por¬ 
trait of the first ViLLlEBS, Duke of Buckingham. Teston 
Church was enlarged by the late Sir Philip Boteler, but is still on¬ 
ly a small building; and though many of the Botelers lie buried, 
here, together with the late Mrs. Bouverie, ,and the Lady of Lord 
Barham, who died when Lady ftliddleton, not a single monument, 
or sepulchral inscription, has been erected here to commemorate 
the memory of any one. 

At WATERINGBURY is a scat called* the Puace, which, 
witli the Manor, was purchased, in the reign of James the First, 
by Oliver Style, Esq. whose descendant. Sir Thomas Style, Bart, 
a minor, is the present owner. The mansion was erected in the 

teigii 
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rei»ii of Queen Anne, ntar the site of the more ancient one, 
whidi was surrounded by U moat. It contains some original poT' 
traits; and some good painted glass, brought from Langley, in 
Beckenham Parish, formerly the seat of the elder branch of this 
family. Among the portraits is one of Sir William Style, 
Kilt, of Ipswich, who was employed by Henry the Seventh in se¬ 
veral embassies, particularly to Naples : his descendants were af¬ 
terwards engaged in commerce,rand became considerable iner* 
chants. In tlie neighbouring Church are several good monuments 
of this family; and in tlie (thurcb-yard is a costly one in memory 
of Sir Oliver Style, Knt. who, whil^ resident at Smyrna, 
was at dinner witli^the lady whom he had engaged to marry, and 
a party of friends, when the apartmrait they w%re in was swallowed 
up by an earthquake ; and he himself was the only person of the 
whole that escaped the ykwning gulph,,: he died unmarried in 
1703, at the age of forty-six. His predecessor. Sir Thomas Style, 
w'ho was buried in.the Church the preceding year, was a Marrying 
Justice of Peace during the Ihrotectorate; and was much trusted 
by his party. In the Register are some whimsical entries of ille¬ 
gitimate children born towards tlie latter end of the sixteenth 
century, ard wlioare designated as ‘ Sent qf God;’ ‘ Filius Po- 
puli,’ or ‘ Filius Mundi’ Here also are recorded two instances 
of great I,ongcvity: Thomas Soothe, buried March 24, 1562, 
aged 112; and fieiuji Fiveash, aged 104, bmied July 24, 1677. 

NETTLESTED was the ancient and principal seat of the 
Pimpes, who held this Manor under tlie Clares, Earls of Gloces- 
ter, in tlie time of Edward the First, and several of whom were 
Sheriffs of Kent in different'reigns. " This ancient family,” says 
Pliilipott, “ which had, under a venerable character of antiquity, 
for so nrany ages flourished at this place, as the monuments ia 
the Church not yet disnraiitled do suflickiitly evince, was about 
the latter end of Henry the Seveqfh extinguislied, and Nettlested 
fell under the patriihony of John Scott, of Scotts Hall.” His 
descendants sold it, with Piinpe’s Court, in East Fadeigli, &c. to 
Sir Philip Boteler, Bart, and it is now the property of Lord Bar- 
hum. In the Church, which is a small but very neat edifice, dedi¬ 
cated to St. Mary, are two luonuments of tlie wives of Sir John 
I Scott, 
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Scolt, second son of the celebrated Sir Thomas Scott, who im¬ 
proved the old mansion, some sinall* ftanains of which are yet 
standing. The windows contain a great deal of very tine painted 
glass, including the arms and alliances of the I*inipe,s, and various 
•Scrijrtural subjects; together witii tlte open tetter locfv, and the 
Sun, or radiated star; cognizances of Edward the Fourth, 

KOYDON HALL, in East Pcckhain, was fornierly the seat of 
the Hoydons, but was ciwried in marriage, by a co-heiress, to the 
Tit-ysdetis, Baronets, in the reign of James the First, and is now 
the property ot’Sir William Twysden, Bart. Siu Roger Twys- 
DEN, who t)b!aiucd license from Cliarles the First to inclose a 
Park here, an<t a grant of liberty of free-warren, v^as eminently 
conversant in Saxon and liiigiish Jlistorv, and was born in 1597, 
most probably on tirfs «state. lie published the ‘ Laws of Henry 
the First,’ fo. Ib'-l l ; and was an accomjilislied gentleman, as wJll 
as scholar : he died at the age of s<‘\’ei?’ v-tive, in June, loY'^ ; and 
was buried in East PecLliam Church, which is a large editice, stand¬ 
ing on a hill adjoining to IVlereworth Park: lier^ also many of his 
family lie interred, and have monuments. * 

RIEREWORTH gave name to an -.mcieiit fnnily, of whom 
Sir William dc Merewortli was with Richard Cceur de Lion at the 
siege of Aron. It afterwards passtnl by females through the Fitz- 
Alan, Beauchamp, atid Ne\'ille families, to the Fanes; and from 
them, hy bequest, to the late profligate Sir Francis Dashwood, 
Bart, of High Wyeonibo, late Lord Le Dcspeiiscr, with lemaiii- 
dcr to Sir Thomas Stapleton, Bart, who has sinre succeeded 
to the title of Bar<'n Le Despenser, and is now the owner of 
this line district. His sjdenilid residence, called MEREWOIITH 
CASTLE, was erected hy the late .IVlildinay Fane, eighth Eiirl 
of Westmoreland, after a design by Colin Campbell, from a 
beautiful buihling by Pallatlio; But bkter adapted, perhaps, for the 
climate of Italy than IsiiglaiHl. Though called a Castle, it has 
not the least pretensions’to that appellation, excepting trom having 
been built on the site of tlie ancient embattltKl niansiou, and from 
being still siinoiiiulcd by the old moat. It eonsisis of a centre, 
>nd two wings for otbees, of equal elegance: that in wbicli the 
stables are, stands on the spot formerly occupied by the Parish 
VoL. VII. Nov. 1807. N n n n Church, 
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Churcli, whicli was pulled down by the Earl, who had a new on* 
erected in the middle of (he village. The principid front is to¬ 
wards the north ; the eiVtrance ojrcns under a portico, asceiidetl 
*»y a grand flight of steps. The great hall, from which all the 
principal apartments diverge, is lighted by a rlomc and cupola, 
between the walls of which the flues are carried up. The rooms 
are in general small, but are fitted up in a very costly manner : 
they contain many pictures, some of theiti of great merit. Behind 
the house, the ground rises into smalt hills, forming a sort of 
ani))liithcatre, being embellished with plantations and prospect 
rooms. In front is a broad sheet of water, which has l)ccn ex¬ 
panded troyi a small rill, that rises at a short distance westward, 
ami flows into the Medway near Bow Bridge. The Parsonage- 
House, which, like the Church, was relinift by the liarl, is a 
h'andsome edifice, forming a good object from the Castle. 
Through the Hunt wlricli, extending to the north-west, 

cover an area of several miles, his Lordship, also, had an avenue 
cut at a great cxpeiice, and three miles in length, to communicate 
wrth the London road, near Wrotham. In these. \Voods, which 
abound with oak, and- are partly within the "Weald, were wild 
Hwiite as lately as the reign of Elizabeth ; and among the quarry 
hills here, the Martin Cal is still occasionally seen. 

The Church is dedicated to St. Lawrence, and was consecrated 
ill August, 174-6 ; it is built on the plan of St. Paul’s, Covent (lar- 
den, designed by Uiigo Jones, but is more splendid, and has an 
elegant sjiire. Here are no pews, but seals, as on the Continent: 
the pillars are painted in imitation of marhlc. Tire east window 
eontains some very fine (Kiinlcd glass, brought from the old Castle; 
and exliihiliiig the arms and alliances of the Earls of Weslniorc- 
laiid. In a Cliapel at the west end, were re-inlerred the remains 
of the 1 ■'.'inc.';, removed• with thefr costly mohuments from the old 
Church. In the Register are numerous items of baptisms and bu¬ 
rials of this fatvily; and the following record of Longeritt/. “ Ja* 
iniary 14, l601-5 ,'was buried .’IJtnr/i.'r JlJr/es, widow, aged 10‘2 
years.” 

iOTlSS, another handsome seat in this Puiish, and about one 
mile w-csf from the Castle, is now the properly of Mrs. Masters, 

widow 
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widow of William (Daniel) Masters, Es(i.^wlio was Sheriff of Kent 
ill 1771, and exj»ended large sums in improving this estate, which, 
on the decease of the pre,seat possessor, will go to the Earl of 
Torritigfon. , 

The Manor of WEST or LITTLE PECKHAM, was held in the 
time of King John, by the ‘ service of bearing one of the King’s 
goshawks beyond sea, when demanded, from the Feast of St. 
Michael to that of the Purification.’ The Manor was afterwards 
divided, and one part is now the property of Lord le Desjrenscr, 
and the other of the Earl of Torrington. On the estate of the 
latter was a Precf.pTory of Knights Hospitallers, to whom it 
had been given by Judge Colepeper, of Oxenhoath, in’this Parish, 
in the reign of Henry the Fourth. OXENHOATH is now tlie 
projrerty and residence of .Sir William Geary, Bart, whose familjf 
obtained it by marriage with the Bartjiojomews. It was anciently 
the proi>erty of the Colepcjurs, several of whom lie buried in the 
Church; and was formerly held of the Manor of Hoo, near Ro¬ 
chester, by the ‘ yearly payment of a pair ol‘ gilt spurs.’ 'Qie 
house is an ancient brick edifice, situated on the acclivity of an 
eminence, having an extensive prospect over the Weald, and en¬ 
compassed with line woods, and pasture grounds. 


TUNBRIDGE 

Is situated in an extended tract, called the Loxui/ of Tunbridge, 
which, according to Phili|H)tt, is, in old Latin record.^, styled 
“ Districtus Laiat dc Tu7ibri<ii;c, and was formerly subservient 
to the dominion of those noble person's who were Lords ot the fee.’' 
The term is derived from the^ Nopiian-French, and signifies an 
exempt jurisdiction round the castle, chief mansion, or religious 
house, to which it appertained. In the Domesday Book, this dis¬ 
trict was included under the name ot Jlaslow, And was held at 
the |)eriod of that Survey by ‘ Rivard' de ^'oticbridge,' ot Odo, 
Bishop of Baieux, who had detached it from the possessions of 
the See of Canterbury, to which it had previously belonged, and 
N n n n 2 
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to which it was ordered to,be restored by the assembly at Pinnerir 
den.* Tliis Richard de Tunbridge, otherwise Fitz-Gilbert, and 
afterwards Earl of Clare, was kinsman to the Conqueror, whom 
he acroinjianied to England; and for his great services at the bat¬ 
tle of Hastings, ha«l granted to him numerous Lordships, so that 
he became one of the most puissant Barons in England. Being 
unwilling to relinquish his possessions here, he prevailed on the 
Archbishop, through the mediation of the King, to exchange this 
district for that of Brionne (of^hich he was Earl) in Normandy j 
and, that equal justice inigl^t be observed in the exchange, it wa» 
agreed, according to the simplicity of the times, that the land at 
Brionne should be surrounded by a string, and that the same 
string should be khe measure of the estate to be granted to Richard 
Skf Tunbridge.f 

As the Domesday record makes no mention, of a Castle at 
Haslow, (now the Borough of Hadlow, and within the Lowy of 
Tmibridge,) though it notices a Church and two mills, it seems 
prpbable, that it •was not erected when that Survey was made; 
tliough it certainly was in existence very shortly afterwards. It 
■■ ' was 


** See particulars of ihis nssemhly, p. I2to—42. The whole number 
cf Manors ordained to be restored to the despoilaied See, was twenty- 
three. 

f The authority here followed is Dugdale, (Baronage, V'ol. f. p. 
207;) but Lombard (Peramb. of Kent, p. 329,-30) relates the circum¬ 
stances thus difl'erently. 

** There was in Normandie, a town Jand land thereunto adioyoing) called 
Eryonnic, whichc was of the auncient possession of the Dukedome, and had 
continually remained in the handcs of the Dukes there, till such time as Richard 
(the second Duke of that name) ga^e it, umongst other lanJes, to Godfrey, his 
natural brother, for his advancement in living. This Godfrey enjoyed It ill 
his lyfe, and left itto one Gislebcrt, his sonne,/which happely was Gilbert, 
»he capitain of Tubbridge Castle, of w^om wc had mention before,) who also 
held it so long as he lived’. But after the death of Gislebcrt, Robert, (the Duke 
of Normandie, and eldest sonne to King William the Conqueror,) becing ear¬ 
nestly laboured to bestowe it upon oik Robert, Earle Mellcut, (whose offspring 
Were sometiBu Earles of Leyesater within this rcalrae,) seized it into his ownc 

hands. 
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was built by the above Richard FitZ'<iflbert, and under the pro¬ 
tection of this fortress tlie town grew uq; but, that tlie Castle had 
a previous existence, may be deduced from the circumstance of its 
transferring its own name of Ton-bridge to the Castle,‘and which 
name had most probably been derived from the Bridges over the 
different streams of the Medway, which flow on the south side of 
the town. Of these streams, which have each a bridge, and are 
five in number, the southernnipst was anciently the principal, as 
the northern one now is; though the latter was originally formed 
to supply the inner moat of the Castle. 

On the decease of the Conqueror, Karl Richard, who, iii 1073, 
had, jointly with William de Warrenne, executed tfie high office 
of Justiciary of EnglaiuJ, during the Kings abstlice hi Normandy, 
and whilst in that situation, had suppressed the powerful consjusa- 
cy of the Earls of Hertford and .Norfolk, dcxdared for Robert, in 
opjiositioii to his younger brother, William Rufus, who had seized 
the Crown. On this the new King marched to Tunbridge with an 
army; and Richard, not being able to withstand a siege, or, .per¬ 
haps, deeming it imprudent, submitted, .and swore allegiance to 
Ifiin. He was afterwards slain at Abergavenny, fighting against 
the Welch in favor of the usurper Stephen. 

This “ Eitz-Oilbert, dropping the surname de Tonebrige, took 
that of Clare, of which he was created Earl; the title passing 

N n n n 3 through 

hands, prcti'iiding to unite it to the Uukedome againc. But wlien Richard 
(the somic ol Gibiclicrtj uiidci-stoodc of this, he put to his claimC, and making 
his lillc liy a long-continued possession, {even from Godfiey, his grandfather,) 
so cnconnUTcd the suite of Iiatlc*McllcnJ, that to stoppe Richard’s moiithe 
■withal), it was, by the device of the Earle, and by the mediation of Duke Ro¬ 
bert, which he made to his brothej, Wijliam Rxifus, brought to pass, that 
Richaid should retcave in rcrompencc, the town of Tunbiidge in Eitgland, 
and so much land about it, as Biyonnie itself conteined circuit: and to the 
end that the indilFercucic ol t^re dcalinjr might appcarc, and .his full satisfaction 
be wrought, they caused fiiyoimie, and the land about it, to be measured with 
a line, whiche they alterward hroiight over with them into England, and ap¬ 
plying the same to Tunbridge, and the land adioyiiing, laide him out the very 
like 111 quantity ; in so muche, that long after it was a common and receaued 
opinion in Noimandic, that the leagues of Biyonnie and Tunbridge, were all 
one in measure and compasse.” 
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through many of his descendants, the latter of whom had also 
the Earldoms of Gloucester and Hertford, ended in the male line 
at the beginning of tlie fourteenth century. A constant contest 
subsisted .between these potent chieftains and the Sec of Canter* 
bury, from the time of that haughty prelate Becket, until the 
reign of Henry HI. when an accord was made, by which it was 
agreed, that the Earls of Clare and Gloucester should hold Tun¬ 
bridge and its Lowy by the grand sergeantcy of being Chief But¬ 
lers and High Stewards at the instalment of the Metropolitans, 
and grant them wardship «of their children. Whenever one of 
them attended upon the solemnization of inthronizatiou, he was 
to receive, 'for tlie service of Steward, seven robes of scarlet, 
thirty gallons of wine, fifty pounds of wax fiir the use of his own 
lights on the tcast, the livery of hay and cpm for eighty horses 
for tvvo nights, and the djsfies and salts which should be placed 
before the I’rclate at the first course ot' the feast; and when the 
>i'obleman should take his leave, entertainnient for three days, at 
tlif expense of the Archbishop and his successors, at their nearest 
pianors by the four quarters of Kent, wheresoever the Peer sliould 
make his eleciion, so that lie did not go thither with more than 
fifty horse: and when the Castle went into the. hantls of the .Staf¬ 
ford family, we find that these services were retained ; hut, instead 
of provisions, it was, in Uic fourteenth century, both to the De 
Clares and the Staffords, coniponiuled for a sum of money, ge¬ 
nerally two hundrocl marks, and the silver-gilt cup W’ith wliich the 
Earl should serve before the Archbishop. So late as the reign of 
Henry the Eighth, we find Edward, Duke of Buckingham, executing 
in person the office of Steward at the inthronization of Archbishop 
W arham ; and the buticrship by his deputy. Sir Thomas Bour- 
chier. These are traits of diameter in our history that may be 
deemed worthy preservation, as they mark the customs of former 
periods. 

“ Tunbridge Castle was alternately the scene pf war, and the 
abode of pleasure, but ever of consequence. Gilbert, surnamed 
Rufus, Earl of Clare, Gloucester, and Hertford, .joining the re¬ 
bellious Barons against their sovereign Henry 111. was besieged b; 

Prince 
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triliutcd to the hest scholars, Tlie IVIa^ters have, in general, been 
men of eminent abilities : the present ^Master is the verv able and 
ieariied Dr. Vicesimus Knox, who succeeded his father in 177S ; 
and is well known for his literary productions. Though the 
annual income arising from the resjtective endowments of this 
School is very great, the number of boys educated on the founda¬ 
tion is very few: and this may be adduced as another instance ot 
the necessity of a Parliamentary revision pf our ancient charitable 
establishments. Immediately opposite to the School, is the Seat 
of George Children, Esq. to whase respectable family a very 
large and yaluable tract of land belongs in this neighbourhood. 

The population of Tunbridge, according to the lafe act, amounts 
to •t.‘171> the number of houses to 771- The adjacent roads have 
of late years been much improved, and that leading from tlie 
Town to the* Wells particularly -so, very recently, by a most 
laborious excavation on Quarry Hill, by which the formerly steep 
ascent over it has been reduced to a very easy draught. It appears 
from the Notitia Parliametitaria, that two Members were returned 
in the twenty-third of Edward 1. for the. Borough of Tonebrigi'. 

About one mile and a half south-eastward front Tunbridge, ob 
the Lamberhurst road, is SUMMERHILL, a much celebrated 
ami beautiful Seat, now the properly of William Woodgate, Esq. 
whose ancestor, John Woodgate, Gent, of Penshurst, purchased 
it, with the Manor of South-Frith, to which it is attached, about 
the year 1712. This district , was anciently a Chase, or Forest, 
belonging to the Earls of Clare ; and Summerhill is said, bydilfi, 
Harris, to have been the rcsideuce of the Earl's Bailiils. Queen 
Elizaheth granted this flraie. Manor, and appurtenances, to her 
favorite, Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, for a term of years; 
and afterwards, in fee, to France's, Countess of Essex, widow «o 
the high spirited and unfortunate Earl of Essex.. This lady, who 
was the daughter and* sole heiress of Sir Francis Walsingham, and 
whose first husband was the’accomplisheti Sir Philip Sydney, re- 
piarricd Richard de Burgh, Earl of Clanrickard, whom Sinollct 
describes as a very handsome, gallant young nobleman, and very 
mu.ch like the Earl iif Essex. He w as afterw ards created Barou 
pf SuuuuerUill, Viscount Tunbridge, and Earl of St. Albans. 

Becoming 
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Becoming possessed of itdse estates in right of his nife, he 
erected the venerable inansMJi now called Si: MM Eli HILL HovSE, 
at a vast exjH-iicc, during the reign of jafnes the First, of the st\le 
of building oi'wliosc days it forms a very coniplele spccinien ; 
though its external appearance has, in some respects, been injured 
by injudicious alterations. It is a very extensive and interesting 
pile, and stands on a connnan ling and bcautilnl cniinonce. 1’lic 
grounds, and adjacent country, inc'ude much piclurestjue ami ro- 
Jnaiitic scenery. 

On the death of the EaiT. in 1(7,36', he was .succeeded by 
flick, his son and heir, who, for liis attachment to Charles the 
First, by whom he had been created Marquis of (71anrirkard, was 
voted a delinquent" by the I’aiiiament, and had all his esfafc.s 
seqflestered. The demesne ol' Summerhili was next granted for 
life to Robert, Earl of Essex; the Parliamentary General, who 
was the son of the Countess Prances, by her second husband. Oa 
his decease, in lO’-iq, it escheated to the Parliament; and soon 
after die decapitation of the King, it was granted to the celebrated 
President Bradshaw, in reward “ for his gn at service to his Coun¬ 
try.”* He dying in November, l65£), was succeeded in the pos¬ 
session of this estate by a natund son, (said by Hasterl to be still 
remembered by some old people in this neighbourhood,) who was, 
however, soon obliged to relinquish its possession by the change 
of affairs attendant on the Restoration, and by which ‘ the Manor 
of South-rrilh, with ‘the Seat and Park of .Somerhill,’ were re- 
•.;;orcd to Margaret, only daughter and heiie.ss to the Marquis 
Clanrickard. I'his lady, who was then married to Lord iMuskerry, 
(eldest .son of the Earl of C'ancarfy,) -vho was killed on board 
the Duke of Y ork’s ship in the battle of Solebay, by the same 
cannon-ball that slew the Earl 'of Fltlinouth, and the Honorable 
Robert Boyle, married, secondly, John Villiers, Viscount I’urlx’ck ; 
and, after his ilecease, .she chose for her third husband, the then 
•elebraled Mr. Beau Pielding. Her dissipated and extravagant 

mode 

* Sec p.nnicu!an of his life under Marpic Hall, Cheshire, Vol. II. 
p. 2tit—7. 







mode of living, conjoined with otlier (ircumstanccs, obliged her to 
alienate several portions of her estate f and she at length died, in 
considemble distress, about the year *1 (>98. Suiumcrhill House 
and Park, which at that* time were rented by a warrener, were 
soon afterwards sold by her son, John Villiers, (who assumed the 
title of Elarl of Buckingham ;) and having passed tlirongh one or 
two'intermediate families, became tlie proj)crty of the Woodgates, 
by purchase, about the year 17I'’.* 

On QUARRY IllLI^, aboutrs^ne mile and a half from Turn 
bridge, on the road to the Wells, is the handsoine seat of James 
Burton, Es(j. recently erected with tlie appropriate materials of the 
country, as the fragment of a Castle, but jeplelf with modern 
conveuieticcs. The uiidulating woods, and romantic scenery, 
about this place, reiiffcr it a very desirable aii5 pleasing residence: 
the estate is extensive. 

Within a mile oii the,same wad* ftnt in Bidlmrough Parish, is 
BOUNDS Pakk and Ilorsi;, now’ the property of the Earl of 
Darnley : the grounds are c;!i)able of ninch jinjuovcnicnt. The 
demesne surrounds the Park, and consists of about 100') acres of 
well-woode<i and picturesque land. • 

TUNBRIDOE WELLS is a general appelUiion given to a series 
of Scattered villages and dwellings williin live or six miles fioin 
the town of Tunbridge, and iamn'dialely I>orderiiig upon Sussex. 
They are situated in the three Paiiclics oi rniibridge, Frant, and 
^peldliurst; anil consist principally of Moi’Ni' Ephraim, Mount 
Pleasan t, Moi nt Sion, and the Wells, properly so called. 
The Sp nngi themselves, to the accidental discoveiy of whidi,'“l!r 
the reign of James the First, this neighbourhood sliuuL w’nolly in¬ 
debted tor its origin, rise’in t\e Pas'isli ol Spcldhurst. The sin¬ 
gular maimer in which the eflicacy ot those waters was discoveied, 
and the consequent occurrences by which this became a lashion- 
able watering-place, have been thus summarily given by a late 
writer. 

“ The 

• In Graramont’s Memoirs are some very curious anecdotes ofSu-.a- 
merhill, and its inhabitants, during the time of Charles the Second. 

1 
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“ 'flic gaj’, dissipated, ypling Dudley, Lord Norlli, liud ct- 
hausted his ronstitntioii hy his gallantries in the court of Henry, 
Prince of Wales ; and was? advised by his Physicians to rr’tire to 
the country, as the last trial to regain his lost strength. In the 
year l600' he went to Eridgc House, a hunting-scat of Lord Aber¬ 
gavenny, whose jiark was ‘ an assemblage, says Mr. Aaron Hill, 
‘ of all Nature’s beauties: Hills, vales, brooks, lawns, groves, 
thickets, rocks, waterfalls, all noble, and regularly amiable.’ 'J'hi* 
situation, however charming, ill/suited a young iioblcnian in bis 
twenty-fourth year, who had been engaged in all the pleasiwes at¬ 
tendant upon a court; he therefore determined to leave his re¬ 
treat, and return to town: the solicitations of his friends prevailed 
upon him to promise to remain another six weeks. 'I'ired with 
solitude, he broke through restrauit, and set out for London. His 
way lay through the wood in which these springs jvere : it was in 
the morning, and he had leisure to contemplate the water, with 
its surface shining with miiieralic scum. Being one of those persons 
who instantly discover what others, less observant, neglect, be 
sent to a neighbouring cottage for a vessel; drank of the stream, 
and was couvinoed it w'.ls Chalybeate. Pleased with the, idea, he 
determined to have it examined hy the physicians ; for which pur¬ 
pose he took some with him to town. The faculty coincided in 
opinion ; his Lordshiji, therefore, returned in the summer, that he 
mi!;hl add the power of the waters to the purity of the air, and 
thev unitedly restoi^al him to the full enjoyment of his health ; 
and he lived upon the remains of a noble fortune to an happy 
old age, dying January l6, KiGd, aged eighty-five years.* 

So wonderful a restoration made a great impression upon the 
public mind. Lord Abergavfeniiy, proAiring the consent of Mr. 
Weller, of'runbridge,.t.he Lord of the Manor, raiue down j>er- 
sonally to inspect the place, and to see it cleared of all its incum¬ 
bering brushwood. He then had fVe/ls sunk, paved w'itli stone, 
and enclosed with rails in a trii^ngular form. Hither came tlie 
* altiicted, 

• The authenf city of this story, which is founded on the ‘ History 
of Tunbridge Wells,’ by '1'. B. Burr, may well be doubted, as Lord 
North says nothing of it in his own work, intituled 17ic/'orwf <5 
ties, though he mentions Epsom V\'ells, 



aflTicted, and returned healthy : but jas no arcommodations were 
nearer than the town of’ Tunbridge, *the number was few. The 
beautiful Henriella-IMaria, Queen to >Charles tlie first, being 
much indisposed after tlie birth of the I'rincc, afterwards CliarSea 
II. stayed liere six weeks ; but as no lionsc was near, suitable for 
M) great a |)crsonage, she and her suite remained under tent* 
pitched upon BishopVdown, 'J'iie sjtlendid court formed a fitw 
contrast to the couiitrv, every where rude, and in the hands of 
nature. lu honour of her Maje '\, the Wells clianged tlieir name 
from I'raiit to tiiat of Queen Mary’s Wells : hotli have given plaee 
to their jiresent one, Tiinl»ridge-Wells; though the springs evi¬ 
dently ri^e in tlie Parish of Speldhurst. ^ 

“ I’leasnre uniting with liealtli, fust neat eotfages, afterwards 
handsome lodgiug-htiuses, were ereeled ; aud, that trade might be 
ail attendant, retailers took their stands, with various wares, un^'i 
a row of plaiitetl trees in the roatl v.liith the c.omiiany were accus¬ 
tomed to take wlien they went to drink of the limpid stream. 
Soiithhijiou^li and Ruslliull, the one two miles, the other one, from 
the Wells, soon lead lioiisc' for the use of visitants. Poetry mded 
Hie fame of this iiew-diseoverul spot, roiisecrafed alike to health 
and dissipation. Waller makes his lunefiii verses celebrate tlie 
virtues of the waters, in the lines he addressed to his exquisitely 
beautiful Saecliarissa.* Dr. Pvow/ce wrote to prove the fact profes¬ 
sionally. 

During tlie Civil Wars, the Wells were 'jeglected, and almost 
forgotten ; but, on the restoration ol'legal govtniiiient, they shone 
I’oitli with redoubled splendor, “ Hence we may date the Assenibi^ 

Room, 

• 

• Tlie Pott is complaining of the indilTercnce of his mistress, and, 
after exclaiming passionately, in imitation of Patroclus, though on a dif¬ 
ferent occasion, that she could not ‘ be a Sidney, nor spring from her 
eioiher,’ he proceeds tlms: 

■ I I I I ■ To no human stock 
Wc owe this ficicc unkindness; but Ac rock. 

That cloven rock produc’d thee, by whose side 

Nature, to recompeiicc the fatal pride 

Of such stern beauty, plac’d those healing springs, 

Which ROC more help, than that, destruction brings. 
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Room, Bowling-green, and J)thcr appropriate places at Rust-hall ■; 
and another Bowling-greetf,’and a Coffee-house, at Southborough, 
Lord Muskerrv, of S(iiniue’‘stield, made many improvements here ; 
and the surrounding country caught tlib happy enthusiasm of the 
young Peer.' The circumjacent uilds were spotted with neat 
rural habitations ; until whim, and some altercations between the 
Lord of tlte Manor and the tenants, soon varied the scene. Ritsi- 
hall was now deserted for Mount Ephraim, and that for South 
Borough, which again was eclipsed by the new favorite, Mount 

Sion. 

« 

^ Much of the celebrity of the WclL at this period, 106 aro^c from 
the circumstartte of the (jucen bcin^; ordered hiiher to drink, the waters 
after her dangerous jllne.'S in the preceding winter; and probably with 
a latent hope, that they would be found cfheadious in removing her la¬ 
mented sterility, Catherine continued iiere about two months, urround- 
ed by all the beauties of the CbuVr, \i^hose respective adventures and in¬ 
trigues have been detailed by the sprightly Grammont, witli hib accus¬ 
tomed elegance. His description of the \\ ells is inimitably line : it it 
as Allows. 

** Tunbridge is the same dist.Tr.ee from Tondon lliut routainbicau is front 
Paris, and is, at the season, tl;c general rendc/vons of all tlic gay and handsome 
of both sexes. The company, though always nuirerons, is alway-s select ; since 
those who repair thither for diversion, ever exceed the inimher of those who go 
thither for health. Every thing theie breathes mirth and pleasure; con.straint is 
banished; familiarity is establislicd upon the hrst ac(]nalnlaaic ; and |oy and 
pleasure are the sole sovereigns of the place. The company .Tie accommodated 
■with lodgings in little ckan and convenient habitation.^:, th.-.t lie sliagglirg and 
aepai aled from each other, a mile and a half all round the \\’e]is, wdu re the roni- 
pany meet in the mornin'^. Thij place consists of a long walk, shaded hv plea¬ 
sant trees, under which they walk while they are <iiinking the waters. On one 
side of this walk is a long row of sjiops, pientil*nily stocked with .ill manner of 
toys, lace, gloves, stockings, and \.’hcre there is r.Tfning, a* at P.uls, in the 
Poire dc Saint Gcrm-niii. On the oilier .s'yle of the w.ilk is the market; and rs 
It is the custom here fur every person to buy their own provision.s, care is 
taken that nothing appears oficnsive upon ilie stalls. Here young, fair, fresh- 
colored country girU, with clean linen, .sni.iU straw hats, and neat shoes and 
•lockings, sell game, vcgfiahlcs, flowers, and iruit. Heie one may live .is one 
pleases. Here is likewise deep play, and no w’ant of amorous intiiguc.s. As 
•oon as the evening corncs, every one quits his little palace to assemble on t!:c 
bowling-green, where, in the open air, those who choose, dance upon a lull 
a&ore soft and stnooih than the huest carpet iu tiic world.*' 



Sion. Many of the houses were at tils cliangcful era, ‘ wheeled 
upon sledges’ from one site to another, «slhe caprice or interest of 
the owners dictated. Tire town of Tunbridge was now left to 
its original quiet; for the Wells became a complete village, with 
houses sutheient to lodge all the visitants, owing to tfie liberal 
manner with which the Lord of the Manor granted building and 
other leases.” About this period (teinj) Charles II.) a Chapel, and 
a School, were erected by subscriptions of the visitors, continued 
from year to year; and the forpier, “ which, by an excess of 
loyalty, was indecenllv dedicated to King Charles the Martyr,” 
being found too small bir the increasing congregation, was en¬ 
larged a few years aflerwarrls.* A Presbyterian, and also a Me¬ 
thodist Meeting-house have be<'n since built. DuriTig the last 
century, the buildings*h^ve gradually increased; and many persons 
of rank and respectability base houses here for occas'onal or con¬ 
stant residence. ’ The accoinmydatkjus for visitants have been 
much improved ; and the po|niiation is rajtidly augmenting. The 
trade of Tunbridge Wells is similar to that of the Spa in Ger¬ 
many, and consists chiefly in the manufacture of a variety of U>ys 
in wood of dillerent kinds, as holly, beech, sycamore, yew, and 
plum-tree. Vhe goods manufactured are well known by the name 
of Timbrid'^c H are, and consist of tea-chests, dressing-boxes of 
various kinds, children’s toys, punch-ladles, snuff-boxes, and many 
other articles. 

The air of this district is very pure and salubrious; and most 
probably tends to the restoration of convalcsrvjnce in an equal de¬ 
gree to the waters, which are of the kind, and near^ 

of erpial strength to those of the German Spa. They are consi¬ 
dered to be of great us? in femovipg complaints arising from se¬ 
dentary occupations, weak digestion, and nei-vous and chronical 
disorders: their utility in casesVf barrenness, is also stated to bo 

VoL. VTT. Nov. I8O7. Oooo very 

• 

• 'I'his Chapel, says Hasted, ‘istands remarkably*in the three Pa¬ 
rishes above mentioned ; the pulpit in Speldhurfl, the altar in Tunbridge, 
and the vestry in Frant. The stream also, which parted the Counties 
of Kent and Sussex, formerly run underneath it, but is now turqed (g 
a greater distance.'* Hist, of Kent, Vol. III. p. 27 
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very great.” Tlie .V(iy l^aik is a liaiulsoine edifirc. Tiie rides in 
tile neighbourhood inctii'y a variety of iiilere?>tiiig and pietuiesciue 
scenes. During tlie last and present reigns, Tunbridge; W ells has 
been frequently visited by ditlerent branches of the Iloyal I'a- 
mily. 

‘‘The AVell.s, projierly so called, form the rentre of the place; 
near which are the Markets, the Medicinal Water, Chapel, Assem¬ 
bly-Rooms, and Public Paradescalletl the I'ltper and Diwer Walks: 
the Up|X'r Walk was formerly jiaved with brick, but in 17,03 with 
Purbeck stone, at an expence of 7101. the other is unpa\ed, 
and used chiefly by country peo|>le and servants. On the right of 
the paved walk, in the way front the Wells, is tlic public Parade, 
on which '■is one of the Asseinblv-rooms, the Library, Cofl’ee- 
bousc, Post-oflic ’, Tunbridge ware, millinc-s’, and diflerent kinds 
of toy-shops. A portico extends the whole length of the Parade, 
supported by Tuscan pdlars, where the company occasionally 
walk. On the left is a row of large flourishing trees, which has a 
gallery in the centre for music; the whole being divided from the 
Lower Walk by a range of neat pali.vadocs. In this place are three 
principal taverns; the Sussex, Kentish, and New Inn Tavern. The 
.Ant'd Tavern and Inn is by the road side, on entering the place, 
and near the mineral spring. They are all extreindy well attend¬ 
ed. There are clusters of house-, on Mount Sion, Mount Plea¬ 
sant, Mount r.phraini, and Rishop’-, Down : the tirsf is by far the 
most ehanning, combining all that a roinantit' .situation, aided by 
taste, can atl’ord. On these diflerent eminences are dispersed some 
elegant scals.”-t That of the celebrated essayest and dramatist, 
Kichard Cumbaltnid, Es(j. stands on Mount Sion, and has been 
bis retreat for many years. 

The 77/g/( Jtocks, about one mile and a half south-westward 
from the Wells, and oh the Sussex-side, are much celebrated, and 
certainly form a very romantic and striking picture ; though by no 
mi'aiis conqiarable with the rich scenery of Matlock. This spot is 

said 

* Burt’s Hist. ofTuiibridge Wells, p. Ss-b. 
f J'invirons of London, Kent, p. -H. 
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said to liavc been first broiiglit into notice l>y Janies tin; Second, 
who, when Duke of York, came hitIJpj; willi his Duchess, and 
his two daughters, afterwards the Queins Mary and Anne. 

GROOM BRIDGE, a C)iapelry to Speldhurst, was anciently a 
possession of the Cohhams, who obtained license to liold,a weekly 
market here in tlic fourteenth of Edward the First. Tliis tkniily 
alienated it to the Clintom, wlio again alienated it, in the reign of 
Henry tlie Fourth, to Thomas Waller, Esq. of I^mberhurst, whose 
grandson, Itichard, says Philipott, “ was that renowned soldier 
that, in the time of Henry the Fifth, took Charles, Duke of Or¬ 
leans, General of the French Army, prisoner at the Battle of 
Agincourt, brought him over into England, and held him in ho¬ 
norable restraint, or custody, at Gronie-Brklge; which a manu¬ 
script in the Heraldjs office notes to be twenty-four years; in the 
time of which his recess, he newly erected the house at Grome- 
Bridge, uikiii the old foundation ; aud^was a benefactor to the re¬ 
pair of Speldhur.it Chur£h, where his arms remain in stone-work 
over the porch.”* This Richard Waller was afterwards Sheriff of 
Sussex, and also of Kent, in the twelfth and sixticuth of Henr^the 
Sixth. He was ancestor to Waller, the Parliamentary General, whose 
father sold this estate to the Earl of Dorset in the’rcign of James 
the First, since which period it has had various possessors. Many 
of the Wallers were buried, and had monuments, in Speldhurst 
Church, which was a handsome building; but being set on fire 
by lightning during a dreadful storm on the twenty-second of 
October, 1791, it was reduced to a heap of ityns. Even the bells 
were melted by the intense heat; and all the moiiuineiits were de¬ 
stroyed. 

PENSHURST, the far-tai\»cd residence of the Sydneys for 
two centuries, and still so of their descendant, by the female line, 
John Shelley Sydney, Esq. wr.ij the aincient-seat of the Pcnccslres, 
or Pencheslers, who were settled here in the Norman times; and 
one of whom was Si.s Stephen tie Pencliesler, that “ famous 
Lord Warden of the Five Ports^ and Constable of Dover Castle," 

O o o o 2 who 


** yiUare Cantianum, p. 3-’Ci. 
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who flourished in the reigns of Henry the Third and Edward the 
First. Harris says, ‘ a very learned man; and ordered all 

the iniiniinents, giants, 6fc. relating to Dover Castle, to be writ¬ 
ten in a fair book, winch he called Xktstelli Feodarium; and out 
of which, Darell composed his history of that fortress."* Dying 
without male issue, his estates were divided between his two daugh¬ 
ters, and co-heiresses, Joaiie, married to Henry de Cobham, of 
Koiindal, in Shorne;t and Alice, matched to John de Columbers: 
the latter, jure iixoris, became possessed of this and some adjoining 
manors, which soon afterward? were conveyed to Sir John de Pol- 
teney, or Poultncy; who, ia the fiftecntli of Edward the Second, 
had license to embattle his Mansion-houses at Penshurst; Chcnle, in 
Cambridgesliire; and in Candlcwick Street, London.! In the next 
reign he was four4imes Lord Mayor of London; ‘ and is noticed by 
our historians for his piety, wisdom, large possessions, public chari¬ 
ties, magnificent hoii$ekceQU)g, and iimnificence ifi his buildings, io 
the Mclro|K>lis.' His widow, remarrjiug'to tlie Lovaines, conveyed 
these estates into that family, with the consent of her first bus-- 
banal's iinmediatcheirs; and they afterwards passed, by an heiress, 
to Sir Philip St. Clere, of .41dham St. Clere, in Ightham; whose 
sou sold them t6 the Regent Duke of Bedford. On his decease at 
Paris, in the fourteenth of Henry the Sixth, Penshurst, and other 
manors, descended to his next brother, Huniphrey, the Good 
Duke of Glocester; after whose sad death, in 14-t-7, they descend¬ 
ed to the King; and were, in the same year, granted to the Staf- 
fonls. On the attainder of Edward, Duke of Buckingham, the 
possessions of this family fell to the Crown; and Henry the Eighth 
retained Penshurst in his own hands for many years; and also en¬ 
larged the park. Edward the Sixth gave this Manor, with its ap¬ 
purtenances, to Sir Ralph Fane; who, within two years, was 
executed as an accomplice of tln/'Protector Somerset; soon after 
which, the young King granted Penshurst, with other neighbour¬ 
ing estates, to Sir William Svdnei^ one of the heroes of 
Flodden Field, tvho had been ‘ his Tutor, Chamberlain, and Stew¬ 
ard 

• Hist, of Kent, p. 483. t See under Shorne, p. 585,-0. 

% The London Mansion was called Polteney’s Inn. 
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ard of his Houshold, from his birtf/fb liis coronationand was 
lineally descended from Sir William Sydney, Knt. Clmmberliun to 
Henry the Second, with Whom he came from Anjou. 

This gentleman died in the following year, anno 1553, at the 
age of seventy; and was succeeded by his son and heir. Sir 
Henry Sydney, a learned and accomplished Knight, who had 
been educated with Edward the Sixth. The premature death of 
this youthful Monarch, who expired in his arms, affected Sir 
Henry with sincere grief; and he retired to Penshurst to indulge 
lii-s melancholy: liere he soon afterwards sheltered tlie ruined fa- 
Hiily of his fatlier-in-law, the Duke of Northumberland ; in whose 
fall he would, probably, have been implicated, but for this fortu^ 
nate retirement. He* died when Lord Presulent of the Welch 
Marches, in the twenty-eighth of Elizabeth; and his body Was 
buried by the Queen's o^f-der, with grtat solemnity, at Penshurst; 
but his lieart was interred at Ludlow, the seat of his govenuuent.* 

O o o o 3 He 

• 'llie following account of Sir Henry is o^tracted from Mr. Brydges’i 
' History of Penshurst, and the Sydney Family,’ printed in the Kentish 
Register for the years 17 i >3 and 4 . 

“ Sir Henry Sydney was, from his infancy, bred and brought up with Ed¬ 
ward VI. He was entered a student of New College, Oxford, in 1543; 
and became at that time a master of many languages; whence he returned to 
court, became one of the Gentlemen of the Priv^Chamber to Edward VI, 
was knighted, and immediately (at the age of as ycaisj sent Embassador to 
France, where he distinguished himself far beyond his years. In the 2d and 
3d of Phillip and Mary {1556) he was appointed Vice Treasurer, and General 
Governor of the Revenues in Ireland; and soon after sole Lord Justice; in 
the government of which kingdom he coiAinued till 157S, £2 years; and was 
also, during the greater pnrt of this time. Lord President of Wales, (viz. 
from the »d of Elizabeth, i56o;)*two 61 the greatest ofhees which a subject 
can hold; and which 1 believe have never before, or since, been held together. 
To these high honours w?# added, in the 6 Eliz. the Order of the Garter. 
Few characters will rise brighter fro^n the closest examiiunion than that of Sir 
Henry Sydney. His private letters and state memof als,* have now for several 
years been laid before the public. The state of Ireland was then such, that it 
could nut be committed to a vain man of rank as a feather to his cap: it v’as 

involved 


• Sydney Papers, 2 Vols. fo. 3746, 
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He left three sons, of wlicjii the two eldest, Sir Philip and Sir 
RoherJ, have (distinguished places in our annals; and adauirhter, 
Man/, ‘ w^^o became Countess of Pembroke; whom her brother, 
Sir Philip, has celebrated in his Arcadia; and r>eii Jonson immor¬ 
talized, by the beautiful lines inscribed on her tomb/ 

Sir Philip Syoney, styled the /a£Wjy»r/j7//>/c bv the writers 
of his a^e, w'as born at Penshurst on the twenty-fourth ot* Novem¬ 
ber, 1554. His brilliant talent!^, and c.\tensi^e acquirements, ob¬ 
tained liim universal admiration; and though an attempt has l)ecn 
in^tde by a late elegant writer, (Lord Orford,) to detract from the 
lustre which siirrounds his tame, tlie character given of him by his 
contemporaries, must still be allowed as the most just. He was 
educated at Christ Clmrch College, Oxford, till about the age of 
* * ^ seventeen, 

involved In the most horrid barbailty, disseptlon, and penury, th.ir can be 
imagined. To bring into subjection, and assuage the private f<*m 3 s that 
spreafl^the most savage murder and desolation around them, required an union 
of abilities, knowledge, coufnge, and patience, of which the coiicuircncc can 
hardly be hoped. Added to this, the Lord Governor had a mistress to plo.ibc, 
haughty in her expectations, sparing of her purse, positive in her (ipin.ons, 
and so jealous of the conduct of even the most ti usly of her serv.uits, that 
her ear was ever open to the envious and designing tales of those who were 
idly battening in the sunshine of favor at home, while her best subjects w'crc 
sbseut on the most toilsome and perilous employments aliioad. It appeared 
that Sir Henry vSydney crmtinualiy suffered under these ungraicful diflu uliies; 

by hiS undaunted bravery, he subdued the rebellious; and by his wise 
counsels, he regulated the peaceful with unexampled success.—Sir Henry con¬ 
tinued ill this tioubtesomc employment many years after. His memorials 
transmitted to Knglaud, shi w not only his extramdinary assiduity, and capacity 
for business, but contain the most full and judicious particulars of the state of 
the kingdom at tlial interesting period. Nbr was IreJaud the only place which 
required his excitions; Wales was also in a state to icquiic the regulation of no 
common abilities. 'I'he animosities of the gentryr^ the partial distiibution of 
justice, with the 1 cvh 4 and desperate bands of robbers that irdested tliccountiy, 
called foilh his active spiril*, and ni;:ny wise ordinances, which appear in that 
cuiious collection, the i>ydne) racers. In i*'j77, Sir Henr\*s enemies had gained 
such ground with the yucen, that she began to express discotuent with some par* 
ticulars of bis conduct. Hia answers to the ^ucen herself, to the Lords of tlic 
Council, ami to bis broihti-in-law, Dudley, Lari of Dciccstci, are so manly. 
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s«TCiiIccn, wlicii lie set out on his tryfiMs, and was at Paris diiriug 
tlie dreadful massacre of llie Prot^js^ants, on St. Barllioloniew’s 
rlav, 1572; when, with others of his countrymen, he lied for pro¬ 
tection to liie house of Sir Fraiiris NYalsin^hani, the tn«lish Aiii- 
hiissador, whose only daushler he afterwards married. Having 
Iravelleil over great part of tlie Continent, he returned to England 
in May, l.>7a; and in the ensuing year, was sent by Elizabeth on 
an embassy to the Emperor Rodohihus, and other Princes in Ger- 
nidiiy. lie next visited Uon John, of Austria, Viceroy of the 
Esctherlands, “ one of the proudest ftren,” says Mrs. Cooper, in the 
Muses’ Library, “ that ever was born, who publicly treated liiiir 
with more honour than the Ambassadors of Sovereigns: nay, so 
universal was the esterun, and to such a height*it was carried, that, 
though not born a |)rince, ’I was the general voice, no one was 

O o o * 4 more 


60 clcnr^ SO rcason.thlc, aiul so ftill of t’oe spirit of inclignsni innocence, as to 
be hi,};lily satiyi.ictory.—In the Fcbiuary following, nficr sc\cial letters-^ com- 
pldiJit rtnd Gifpiice, Sir I-’r.tnc..-. '\\’ai.stnghdni, the Qttmi's Secretary, wrote the 
hnal ItUfr <<( recal; the c.v.i^s ailcdgcd, wcic a desire of \\i-: ^uccn to consult 
•with Sii Henry in pcison icparding the ill slate oi the country, and iVic bur* 
thcnsonif* c}ii*'.;f > to winch shu- svns still drawn, contrary to the expectation 
given her hyothers, tlt-ti theynii.;ht ho <lirntnishecl.—Notwithstanding this recall, 
Sir Henry, with a hi)ldut.t.s ol inujuty which no ingiaiiiudelor ins services 
coulil Mippu-ss, .staid siAoial inonlh^ sotting i[iing.s in oulcr, and providing 
for llio cdso ol his siuc'o.ssor, and fliU not dirive Jh. tfi; ugh.xh couit till the 
amutnu of 157H IK sr-oins to luuc sotm retired to ins governnlcnt of Wales, 
of winch many curiotr. meinoiials remain among liic hydney Papers.-^Hit 
died at l.udiow. May aged 57 yeais, wanting a month and Hftcen 

dav.s. The concuumg f.siiip'»ny*o( all h-.tonans and biographers, such as 
Cainderu Sii R thuid Cox. C.iiiijhan n s History ol Iieland, Hoiinshed, 
Anllionv Wood, a'd l.Ioyd m l^s Stat^ pun the cxtiaordlnary 

courage, ahilities, nod virtue Sii Heuiv .^vdney. Khese iju.ii'ins made him 
tlie most diieci and clear jiolilician. He seems to have been mcapahle ot in- 
tiiguc. and the .supple aif.s of a couit. His »li.spatche.s arelull, open, i.nd man¬ 
ly; and Iiehind, aiul pet haps Walt’s, to this day^expei iei:\.es the good cilects 
ol his wise government Indetd, O. Klizabelh’s keeping him twenty.two 
years in that ofli-e, at so very perilous a time, when no tasour could proieit 
those the nearest to her heart, fioni the .sternness ol Ivi lesentment upon the 
slightest miscariiagc, is liic highest demoustr^tiou of his vciy cxtraciJinary 

conduct.’* 
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more worthy of a throne.”‘JThis is corroborated by a passage iit 
Sir Robert Naunton’s Fragifie.ita Regalia, which states, that whciH 
“ through the fame of his desert, he was in election of the king¬ 
dom of Poland, the Queen refused to further his preferment; not 
out of emulation of his advancement, but out of fear to lose the 
jewel of lier time.” In the year 1579> he ‘ presumed’to print a 
letter, addressed to his Royal Mistress, to dissuade her from mar¬ 
rying the Duke of Anjou; through which, and from a subsequent 
quarrel with Edward Vcre> Earl of Oxlbrd, at the Tennis Court, 
be appears to have incurred a temporary disgrace; and during his 
retirement from Court, he produced his Arcadia. Within two 
years, however, he was received into favor, and knighted; and 
in 1585, was appointed Governor of Flushing,' in the Low Coun¬ 
tries, and made General of the Horse. Here his bravery became 
pre-eminently consjiicuous; Luv his "arthly career verged to a close. 
While mounting his second horse at tlie Battle of Zutplien, on the 
twenty second of September, 1576, he received a mortal wound, 
and died the twenty-fifth day after. Ilis body was brought to 
England in the beginning of November, and having been kept se¬ 
veral weeks at tlie Convent of the ‘ Minorites,’ between the 'Fower 
and Aldgate, was removed to, and interred in, St. Paul’s Cathe¬ 
dral, with great solemnity, and military pomp; his brother. Sir 
Robert Sydney, being chief mourner.* Though so highly admired 
when living, and venerated when dead, it does not appear that 
any monument was erected to his memory; yet “ James, King of 
£cc% honoured him with an epitaph; both the Universities con¬ 
secrated their tears; and New College, in Oxford, set forth a most 
elegant description of his noble acts.’ These things, and far more 

than 


* In the Custumale Roffense, p. 141—47, k an extended description 
•f his ‘Funeral Processsion,’ drawn*up from a curious roll “ firste 
drawne and invented by Thomas I.ant, Gent, servant to the saide Hon. 
Knight, and graven in copper by Derick '1 heodor de Brij in the Citye 
of London, 1587.” A fine Portrait of Sir Philip Sydney, represented 
seated against a bank, with a view of Penshurst in the back-ground, 
was engraved by Venue, for a Frontispiece to the Sydney Papers. 
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than tlicse, liis great virtue, excellei’f Wt, most exquiate learning, 
aud sweet conditions, desen’edly inAited.’’* 

Sir Robert SvDNfeY, next brother, and heir male, to Sii 
Philip, was born at Penshnrst in the year 1563, and, like him, 
was educated at Oxford; “ but took early to a martial life. He 
^ fought 


* Camden’s Hist, of Queen p. 329, Third Edic.-»Cooper, in tire 

■Workcjuoted above, has given a summary of the character of Sir Philip in the 
following words. “ By the common consent of Europe, he was allowed to be 
the complctcst gentleman of his time; nature, fame, and fortune, seemed wT* 
vie with each other in showering down their favours on hifU. He was noble 
by descent; amiable in his person; in genius, and judgment, the standard by 
which all his cotemporai^es essayed and improved their own; as gallant in the 
field, as wise and learned in the schools; and at court so elegantly well^red^ 
as if he had never known ilic pedaiitry t/f die oive, or the rudeness of the other. 
Vet all these great accomplishments sat so easy on him, that nobody was of* 
fended at what they could not equal; nor envied the fiiil praises to his charac¬ 
ter, though ever so jealous of their own. In a word,•he was a most i^ustrious 
instance of the real power of private virtue; for, without titles, T^ace, court 
favor, or any other common bait lor respect and vcnci^tion, he had homage 
from all eyes, commanded attention fiorn evciy ear, and won the affection of 
all hearts. But hyperbole itself was hardly thought able to do him justice; 
nor would less tluii a volume contain all the printed testimonies the learned 
have given of his unequalled viitues. Never had the Muse.s a greater Joss th» 
when he died; for though by his own pen he could command immortality, he 
had the true greatness of mind to encourage incriuin others, wliercvcr he found 
it, without the iiiteiesicd views of policy oi oitciUaiion; for which may hU 
fame be ever dear to memory, and no English writer ever quote the jLomaa* 
MacfnaSf without first acknowledging his superior in the immortal Sydney.** 
In Alexander Neville’s very furious and rare tract, intituled • Eacrymat 
Academia: Cantabrigiensis tumulo nobrtissimi Equitis D. Philippi Sidneii aa* 
cratac,* is this singular example of the double Acrostic, in commemoratioa of 
this great man; * 


PH-armaca mens spernens medils stans dira triumphi-S 
J*njicit in pectus balncu tela Philipp-I ^ 

L*ongiu8 ergo fugis sacco.'i O Anglia J numqui-D 
I.n ctiieres diflers tua gaudia vertere ? nemo-N 
P-loratum luget Comitem ? cui nulla tu!ei>£ 

P-ace, fideque parem, per magni saecula mund*I 
V-i superans, virtute valens sui belliger ict-V 
B«tcroitur ftstta petens lenibus Sidneius ali«S 
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foiiglit uikK t liis nnclp, the Esjtl of I^iccstcr, in the Netl)crla!i<!s, 
and was kiiighled there in r5S(). Two \ears afterwards, he was 
constituted f,ord Governor of Flushiiij;; and here lie principally 
resided for many years.” lie made several altcinpls to procure 
a Peerage from Eli/aheth, hut without success, “ she heinn alto¬ 
gether as sparing of her honors, as her succt ssor was profuse of 
tliein.” At length, on the accession of James, his ambition was 
grcJtified, and he was advanced Jo the rank of a Baron, by the 
title of Lord Sydney of Pcns.'inrst. In tlie same reign, he was ad- 
*g;:£C‘;l to the dignity of Viscount L'lsle, installed Knight of the 
Garter, and rr<'aled Earl of Leicester. He died at Penshurst, 
in July, l()g(), at the age of sixty-three. ‘‘He was an excellent 
soldier, and considerable statesman; and, as stifliciently ajipears by 
the letters and memorials now remiliniiig, (among tin- Sydney Pa¬ 
pers,) of great weight and esteem, as‘well as in higli enijiloymcnts, 
through the rcigus of EJizabetli and Janies.” 

Robert, his sou .and heir, second E.irl of Leicester, who was 
born at Baynard’s Castle, London, on the first of Derember, l.ijto, 
was no less a politician tir.tn bis father, though, like him, he had 
directed his early attention to military atlairs. He was several 
limes Ambassarlor to foreign courts; and in ]6dl was ajipoinled 
Lord Lieiileiiaiit of Ireland; but through some imfoiiiuied asjior- 
sions against his fidelity and honor, he was never permitted to seat 
himself in his new station, and was ultimately dispossessed of it, 

‘ otherwise,' as he complains in a very urgent letter to the Queen, 
y^ eKtant, ‘ than any of his predecessors had been, the usual lime 
not being expired, no ofleiice objected, nor any rcconipense as¬ 
signed.’ This remonstrance failed in its’intended eflect; and in 
llie following year, Ib'f J, he retired ip disgust to his seat at Peiis- 
hurst, where he made his peace, as well as he could, with the rul¬ 
ing powers, (though never of their faction,) ^and spent his time in 
iiterary retirement;* for he was W'ell rfad in the classics, and spoke 
elegant Latin, French, Ifalian, and Spanish; so that he |)urchased 
most of the curioirs books in those languages, published whilst he 
was abroad on his embassies; and several learned men made him 
presents of their works. He was indusliious iu searching into the 
2 interests 
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Jiitcrests of tlie several kihg(h»nic |jii< 1 states of Europe; and no 
less studious of the nature and constitution of his own country, 
than of its religion; and his ohservations in his embassies, and on 
political government, with several essays on divine and moral sub¬ 
jects, ill his own Inmd-writing, were long, and are probably yet, 
remaining at Pensimrst.” Thougli well received by Charles the 
Second, tlu^ Restoration did not occasion him to quit his rctire- 
inent hut very seldom; and lu,. died at Pensimrst in November, 
16 / 7 , in his eighty-second year. ^ lie had fourteen children, six 
sons and eight daughters. His secoml son was the celebry'*'’- 
Alg i.kngn Sydney, who was implicated in the Rye House Plot, 
and illegally put to death in 1()33;* hut thc.soimdncss of who.se 
patrioti.sm is somewhSt impeached by some passages in the (Euvres 
(Ic Louis XI li lately piihlislieTI at Paris, from maimscripfs for¬ 
merly in the Royal Library of France. His eldest daugliler, the 
Lady Dohothy, aftenvards Countess of Sunderland, was the 
far-famed Sarharissa of the poet Waller. His Countess, th^ Lady 
DotiUhy Poxy, ihmghter of Heiiry, Earl of Northumberland, had 
the charge of the Duke of Glocester, aifd the Princess Elizabeth, 
for somewhat more than a year, after the death of Charles; and was 
allowefi 30001. per annum for them, and ten or eleven servants. 

Philip, third Earl of Leicester, was well known as a partizaii of 
the Parliament during the Civil Wars, and aftenvards condescend¬ 
ed to sit in the Protector’s Upper House, though lie declined acting 
in public affairs. 11c died in March, l6’y6’,-7, when upwards of 
eighty years of age. Three ot’ liis gnmdsoiis were successTveTy 
Earls of Leicester: Jo/jai, the ehlesi, and sixth Earl, who was much 
in favor of the soveretgns George the Eiisl and Second, enjoyed 
various oftices of trust aud,digniiy; among which were the Lord 
Lieutenawtey of Kent, the Lord \\ ardeiishi|) of the Cinque Ports, 
and the Coiistahleslii|]^of the Tower of London. ‘ He was of a gay 
and amiable disposition; and I’is “ maimers .so eaplivating, tliat 
he was universally beloved, even by thoke by w bom his conduct 
could not always be approved,” He died in 17 37, uiimaniwl; 

his 


Sec account of the J?yfin Vol. MI. p. 222—i, 
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his attachment to a private /cmalc, and the sincerity with which 
his affection was returned, Raving induced him to reject every so¬ 
licitation in^de to {persuade him to enter into the nuptial state.* 
He was succeeded by his younger brother, Jocelyn, the last Earl 
of Leicester of this taniily, who having lived several years separat¬ 
ed from his Countess, died in July, 1743, without legitimate issue. 
He left, however, a natural daughter, (afterwards married to 
Henry Streatfield, Esq. of Chidiiy>stone,) to whom he devised the 
whole of his estates; but whose guardians, after an extensive liti- 
_n^n, found it necessary to consent to a compromise, sanctioned 
by Act of Parliament, with the husbands of the two daughters 
and co-heiresses of the Honorable Colonel Thomas Sydney, next 
elder brother to Earl Jocelyn, but who had 'died before him. In 
the tlivision of the estates which afterwards took pl^ce, Penshurst 
became the property of the yduhger daughter, Elizabeth, married 
to William Perry, Esq. of Turville Park, in Buckinghamshire, who 
assumed the name qf Sydney, and repaired the ancient mansion: 
he als(f made a considerable addition to the collection of pictures, 
by many pieces which he had purchased in Italy. Dying in 1757, 
be left his widow sole possessor; and she having added to her 
possessions by the purchase of most of the family estates that had 
been allotted to her elder sister, was surprised by an unexpected 
claim made to the whole by John Sydney, Esq. son of Earl Jo¬ 
celyn's Countess, but .born after separation. He also challenged 
the title of Earl of Leicester; but proved unsuccessful in both 
ellusts; the claim to the property was decided on a Writ of Right, 
in the Court of Common Pleas, in January, 178il: it is one of 
the most singular upon record. • Algernoir Perry Sydney, only son 
to Mrs. Perry, who died, in his motiiqf’s life time, had two daugh¬ 
ters; Elizabeth, the eldest of whom,' married Bislie Shelley, Esq. 
and their son, John Shelley Sydney, Esq. is the present owner of 
all the inheritance .of the Sydneys that has escaped alienation. 

Penshurst has frequently been the theme of the poet’s lay; 
the remembrance of the illustrious persons who have resided here, 

and 

• See a singular anecdote connected with this subject in the Environs 
•f London, p. 238, Kent. 
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and the venerable character of the place, having a strong tendency 
to excite those vivid emotions of me'ancholy feeling, and awakened 
sensibility to scenes long past, whrfh’form no inconsiderable por¬ 
tion of the imagery of the poet’s day-dream. The Ijve of Waller 
was strung by Love; yet even the pathos of his warblings has been 
equalled by the airy harp of the late Mrs. Charlotte Smith, who, 
whilst wandering amidst tlie groves of IViislmrst, in Autumn, I? 88, 
composed the following very beautiful 

soN'net. 

"i c towers sublime, deserved now and drear; 

Ye woods, decp-slghing to the hollow blast! 

The musing wandTer loves to linger near, 

While History points to all your glo^ncs past; 

And startllhg from their haunts, the timid deer 
To trace the walks olrscui'd by matted fern, 

'VV^I'.icli Waller’i sootlkuig iJbtis were wont to heai, 

But 'vvhere now clamours the discoiclant hcr’a^* 
i'he spoiling hatid of lime may overtuiu 
I'iicse lolly battlements, and quite dctacc 
rhe fading canvass, whence we love to learn 
Sydney's keen look, and Sachahssa’^ graee; 

But lame and beauty still defy dt^ay, 

Bav'd by th’ historic page—the poet’s tender lay. 

The Park, Ibougb much lessened since the decease of the last 
Earl of Leicester of the Sjdiiey family, still includes more than 
400 acres of ground, finely diversified by gwille eminences, lawns, 
and woods. On the south-east side it is nearly ajiproaclied l^th* 
united streams of the Eden and the Medway; and within it is a 
line piece of water, called ,Lancup-Well: above the latter, at a 
short distance, stands the famous Oak, said to have lieen planted 
at the birth of Sir Philip Syd'.jey, and now upwards of twenty-two 
feet in girth. Ben Jonson and Waller have both celebrated this 
tree; and in the poera.called Pemhurst, by E. Coventry, are these 
elegant lines in reference to .its comiectioii with the natal day of 

What 



4 In the Park it a Heronry. 
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VVliat genius points to yonder O aK ? 

\\ har rapture dibv s my soul provoke ? 

'I herc let me lianj- a garland high. 

There let my Muse her accents try: 

Be there my earliest homage paid. 

Be there my latest vigils made ; 

For thou wast planted in the earth 
'ihe day that shone on Sydnev's birth. 

TIic o:ik, beech aiul chesnut^ trees, are tnoslly of luxuriant 
growth, itiid fine character. The inausioii, which stands near the 
jMUtth-wesI angle of the Park, is a very extensive pile; it is one ol 
those Castellated dwellings which immediately succeeded the more 
gloomy residences of the thirteenth and fourteenth eentiirit's; some 
few parts, however, arc of a later period. The princijial hiiildings 
form a quadrangle, inclosing a spacious court, and comprehend¬ 
ing ii great Hall, Chapel, and numerous apartments. The State 
Rooms are sjdciidid: but the most noble ornaments are the Por¬ 
traits of the SvuNEYs ami Dudleys, with the Monarchs who 
favored them, some of which are by Holbein. Besides these, 
here are also sojne oth«r very curious and rare pictures, finely 
painted, both historical and portrait.* “ In the midst of the old 
hospitable Hall of this house,” says Mr. King, “ still remains the 
great lirc-hearlh, with the old frame of iron, big enough, and 
strong enough, to liold vast jiiles of wood; and almost snfticient 
to sustain the trunk /)f a tree. The steps in some jiarts of llie 
hou.se, are vast blocks of solid oak; and the floor ol’ the first state- 
Yotti.-., and of many others, are formed of huge tliirk planks of 
oak, that seem rather to liave been hewn out with an hatchet, or 
adze, than to have been cither sawn or planed. ’-(■ 

Pensliurst 


* By a most strange inadvertency, many of the ancient papers, deeds, 
and manuscripts of the Sydnajs, have been sulfcted to he dispersed-^ 
and that, if the author is,not misinformed, through the artful proceed¬ 
ings of one already but too well known in the literary world, by his- 
euncern in the forgery of the ‘ Shakespeare Papers.’ 


+ See ‘ Observations on Ancient Castles,’ in Arch«)Iogia, ^'b^. VL 
p. b-t'b—(10. 
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IVnsIuirst Church is a lar^e and R-sjwctahle edifice, dedicated to 
St. Joliii Baptist, and coiisistiiifr of a'Tiave, aisles, transept, chau- 
cel, &e. T’lie Sepulchral nieitiori;tls,are imnieroiis; and among 
tlieiii are sarious loinl>s*aiid inoinimcnts for the .Sy dxey.s, most 
of whom lie buried here, and their alliances; together with va¬ 
rious Brasses for <lillerent persons.*^ The upper half of the figure 
of Sir Stkvhkn de 1’enchester, who was interred here in the 
south chancel, or rhaj)el, is all tiKit now rciiiaiiis. He appears to 
have been represented as completely armed, with a shield on his 
left arm, and his right hand grasiiing the hilt of his sword ; his 
head, encaseil in a liooil of mail, is'resting on a |)illow : the tomb 
is wholly destroyed. The Rev. Dr. Wii.LiAM lioERTON, grand¬ 
son of John, Ivarl of Bridgewater, w'ho was Rector of this I’arisli 
from 17 00 , till liiiT drsilli in rebruary, 1738,* ai the age of fifty- 
five, lies buried in the eliancel. , • 

Rid) a small seat, .clost-ly adjacent to Penshurst Park 

on llie we.-^t side, was formerly possessed hy the Speiiars, a branch 
of tlie ancient faniily of that*name, long seated at St, Alban’s, in 
IJertfordsliire. Abraliam .Spencer, Lsq. who was Shentl of* Kent 
in 1736 , devised it to the J/uivcy/.': of .Tunbridge, who are stii! 
owners. 

HALL PLACE, in the Parish of Lj/f^hc, or Leigh, which ad 
joins Penshurst on the north, was a .seal of the Rurge.ses from th« 
year 1717 till 17.9-1', when, on the death of Riciiurd Burges, Esq, 
who had re-built the hon.sr, it became the fyojiert" of his widow; 
anti she afterwanls rairied it in nianiage to James Harbioc, Esq. 

FORD P1..\CE, about half a mile southward from PeiKslMirst, 
was the scat of the Sj/clntj/s before they liad the grant of the lat¬ 
ter demesne; it is now •the’ projvarty of Ricliard Alnutt^ Esq. 
whose grandfather, ol' the same name, a merchant of London, 
purchased some of the Svdnc5’ estates, and erected a good house 
at SOU'PH PARK, so called from its relative situation to Pens- 
hursl Park, which is notv the taniily residence. ^ 

CIIIDINGSTONE 

* For copies of the Inscriptions, which are of some length, see 
Thorpe’s Iteg.Rqff. p. 914—aa 
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CHIDINGSTONE Manor was anciently an estate of the Lords 

t. I 

Cobham, from whom it passed, by a female, to the BorougfiSt 
or Burghs, afterwards Barftni of Gainsborough, in Lincolnshire, 
who alienated it to the Streatfields; and it is now the property of 
Henry Streatlield, Esq. This gentleman is also proprietor of the 
Manor of Buru'ush, or Burghersh Court, in this Parish, (so called 
from its former possessors, the Lords Burghersh, and from whom, 
through a variety of possessors, it came to the Willoughbys, a 
younger branch of the Lords \^{illoughby of Parham;) and also 
of the estate and mansion of Bore Place, formerly the seat of Sir 
—¥hc.nas Willoughby, Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas iu 
the reign of ’lenry the Eighth. In the village, which is called 
High Street, from its elevated situation, is HIGH STREET 

HOUSE, the residence of the Streatfields from the time of James 

< 

the First. The Church is a spadious and handsome fabric, dedi¬ 
cated to St. Mary, witli a well-btiilt tower at the west end. On 
the south side of the chancel is a Chantry Chapel, built in the reign 
of Henry the Seventh, by Sir Richdrd Read, of Bore Place, Lord 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, and one of the executors to 
the will of Henry the Setenth. He lies buried here, together with 
the above Sir Thomas Willoughby, who had married his eldest 
daughter and co-heiress. Among the Streatfields who have memo¬ 
rials here, are two whose graves are covered by iron plates, Grose 
has given a view of a somewhat remarkable stone here, standing 
upon a base of two steps, in a farm-yard, on the south side of the 
High Street, called the Chiding Stone. 

liEVER CASTLE was the ancient seat of a family of that name, 
of whom William de Hevre, Sheriff of Kent in the second of Ed¬ 
ward the First, possessed a moiety of ’this Manor, the whole of 
which became afterwards the property of his descendants. Tlie 
Castle was erected in the time of Edward the Third, by William 
de Hevre, who had obtained the King’s license to ‘ embattle his 
Manor-house,’ as well as to have liberty of free-warren within this 
demesne. His two daughters, and coheiresses, conveyed it in 
marriage to the families of Cobham and Brocas: the former, who 
had acquired the whole by purchase, afterwards sold the entire 

estate 
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estate to Sir Geoffrey Boleyn, a weaJliiy mercer of London, and 
Lord Mayor of tiiat city in the thirly-sjpventh of Henry the Sixtii. 

* He was tlie founder of* one of the most splendi<i fortunes that 
any family ever possessed iii this kingdomand l>y Anne, his wife, 
eldest sister of Thomas Lord floo and Hastings, was great grand- 
tatlier to Anne Boleyn, the hapless Queen of Henry the Eighth, 
and mother to Queen Elizabetli. The Boletus made this their 
principal residence; and here, during the halcyon days of court¬ 
ship, the stern and inflexible tyrant, Henry’, who, without a re¬ 
lenting pang, could consign that beauty to the scaffold, whick he 
had raised to his bed, is said to have sj)ent some ot^ the happiest 
of his (lays. Tradition states, that, when on his visits to the Cas¬ 
tle with his atteudifnts, he used to wind his bugle-horn when he 
had reached the top of the hill, from which its towers were visilJle, 
in order to give notice of his a|H)roa‘cll. 

On the deceiise of Sir Tlionias Boleyn, K. G. Earl of Wiltshire 
and Ormond, and father to the unfortunate .^nne, Henry ^eized 
this estate as in right of his late wife; and afterwards enlarged it 
by purchases from others of her family. • The n(»xt possessor was 
Anne of Cloves; who, after her divorce, had settled on her this 
and other adjoining manors for life, or so long as she should re¬ 
main in the kingdom, at the yearly rent of p3l. 13s, 3-}d. She 
made Hever Castle her general place of residence; and died here 
in the fourth and fifth of Philip and Mary, ki the s '.mcycar, these 
estates were sold by Commissioners, authorized by the Cr()wn, to Sir 
Edward Wakiegrave, Lord Chamberlain to the Queen's HousfflJTd 
who, on the accession of Elizabeth, was divested of all his employ¬ 
ments, and coniniilted to the Tovrer, where he died in 1501. 
The Manors of Ilevcr-Cobhum and Hcvi^r-Brocas, have since 
passed through different families to the Mcdicj/s, of Sussex. 

Hever Castle is a very fine and venerable re'main; it is sur¬ 
rounded by a moat, crossed by a drawbridge, and supplied by 
the river Eden. The entrance gateway, wldeli consists of a centre, 
flanked by round towers, is embattled, and strongly inachicolated, 
and is also defended by a portcullis. The inner buildings form a 
quadrangle, inclosing a court. The Hall still retains vestiges of 
VoL. VII. Nov, 1807. P P P P its 
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its ancient festive splendo&i. The great staircase communicates 
with various chambers, waipsf^otted with small oaken pannels, and 
a long gallery, having a curious ornamented ceiling in stucco. 
The windows of the staircase display several shields in painted 
glass, collected from different parts of the Castle, charged with 
the arms and alliances of the Boleyns, &c. A small recess, or 
apartment, opening from the gallery, is said to have been occa¬ 
sionally used by Henry as a council-chamber. At the upper end 
of the gallery, is a part of the door which lifts up, and discovers 
a narrow and gloomy dcsccutj said to lead as far as the moat, and 
called the dungeon. In Hever Church, a small building, dedi¬ 
cated to St. Peter, is a stately tomb of dark-colored marble, in 
memory of Sir 'Thomas Boleyn, or hBullai,’ who died in 
Mdrch, 1538; and is represented by a full-sized Brass, habited 
in the robes and collar of the Order of the Garter, with his head 
resting on a helmet, and his feet on a wyveni. Here, also, are 
some memorials of the Cobhams, of Sterborough Castle, in Surrey, 
the aficient Lords of this Manor. 

WESTERHAM 

Is a small, pleasant, and healthy town, situated near the con¬ 
fines of the county, towards Surrey. The Manor was given by 
Edward the First to the Abbey at Westminster, together with the 
subordinate Manor of Eatonbridge, for the jjerformance of certain 
*religftius services for the repose of the soul of Queen Eleanor. 
He also granted to the Abbot, liberty of free-warren, and other 
privileges; anti these were confirmed by Edward the Third, in 
his twenty-fifth year; who, at the ..same time, gave the Abbots 
permission to hold a weekly market at Westerham, which is still 
continued. Alter the Dissolution, Henr^ the Eighth conveyed 
these estates to Sir John Gresham,^ younger brother to Sir Thomas 
Gresham, the founded of the Royal Exchange; and his deseend- 
ant. Sir Mannaduke Gresham, Bart, sold this Manor to the 
)Vardes of Squerrie.s, a respectable seat in this Parish, near the 
west end of the town; and John Warde, Esq. k now owner. The 

Church 
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Church is a spacious edifice, dedicated to St. Mary, and contains 
■a great variety of Sepulchral memoriall. * Among them are several 
Brasses, chiefly of the sixteenth century; and a neat cenotaph, in 
comraemoration of the brave Major General James Wolfe, 
“ son of Colonel Edward Wolfe, and Henrietta, his wife, who was 
bom in this Parish, January the second, 1727, and died in Ame¬ 
rica, September the thirteenth, 1759, Conqueror of Suebee. 

Whilst George in sorrow bows his laurell’d head. 

And bids the artist grace the soldier dead. 

We raise no sculptur’d trophy to thy name, 

Brave youth ! the fairest in the list of fami;: 

Proud of thy birth, we boast th’ auspicious year; 

Struck \vith thy fall, we shed a general tear; 

With humble griej inscribe our a'rtlcss stone. 

And from thy matchless honours date our own.” 

This lamented and gallant officer was very early introduced to the 
military life; and being aided by much experieiKC in Germanyp, 
during the war which terminated by the peace of Aix-la-Cliapelle, 
bis skill and talents became eminently conspicuous. “ When Lieu¬ 
tenant Colonel of Kingsley’s regiment, he brought it to such exact 
discipline, tliat as long as the six battalions on the Plain of Miu- 
den are recorded in history, the stand of thiA regiment will be re¬ 
membered to his honour.” The great abilities he had displayed 
at the taking of Louisburg, were follow'ed by his appointmetlTto 
the chief command of the expedition against Quebec; in which 
service he displayed the ni6st heroic Intrepidity, united to consum¬ 
mate professional judgment. *He yvas mortally wounded at the 
moment when the bravery of his troops had achieved the victory; 
and his last words, wli^n informed that the ‘ French run,’ were, 
I thank God; 1 die contented,” A fine monunicnt, the ofteiing 
of a grateful country, has been erected td his memory in West¬ 
minster Abbey. 

Dk. Benjamin Hoadley, Bishop of Winchester, was another 
celebrated native of Westerham. He was born in the year 1676 ; 

P p p p 2 and 
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and was educated at Cafti'erinc Hall, in the University of Cam¬ 
bridge, where bis rivalry w itli his fellow student, Slierlock, is said 
to have otiginated. As a controversialist, he coniiiicnced his 
career by observations on a funeral sermon preached by Dr. 
Alterbiiry, with whom he had afterwards his more famous con¬ 
troversy on the doctrine of non-resistance, which introduced him 
to the notice of the House of Commons. On the accession of 
George the First, he was made pishoi> of Bangor; and afterwards, 
successively, of Hereford, Salisbury, and Winchester. He died 
in Ivdl, at the advanced age of eighty-five: his works have been 
published in frmr volumes, folio. His brother. Dr. John JJoadhy, 
died Archbishop of Armagh in 17+6. This town is also ‘ fa¬ 
mous,’ says Dr, Harris, ‘ for giving birth to that learned confessor, 
an(l most constant martyr, John ’Fryth.' 

Some singular Land Slips are 'recorded, by Hasted, as having 
happened, at different periods, in this Parish. The fir-st mention¬ 
ed, occurred in 1 Sgb, near Oakham Hill, about a mile and a 
half southward from the town; wlicre about nine acres of ground 
continued in motion for'eleven days; some parts sinking into pits, 
and others rising into hills. The second occurred at Toy’s Hill, 
about a mile and a half eastward from the town; where a field of 
about two acres and a half, underwent considerable alterations of 
surface, from an almost imirerceptible motion, which continued 
some time: this wa^fin the spring of 1756. In the neighbouring 
Parish of Eatonbridge, a slight shock of an Lartkgtiake was 
feltV'dii January the twenty-fourth, 175S; and three years before 
this, on the same day that the great Earthquake happened at Lis¬ 
bon, the waters of a pond here, covering about an acre of ground, 
were considerably agitated. According to the late Act, the town 
of Westerham contained 1344 inhabitants; and 271 houses: 
among the latter are some respectable residences. 

HILL PARK," formerly called , Valons, from an ancient family 
of that name, was tnuch improved by the late Earl of Hilsbo- 
rough, who resided here till the death of his Lady in 1780. It 
is situated between Westerham and Brasted, and is now the pro¬ 
perty of J, H. Barrow, Esq. 

In 
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III BRASTED Church is a stately monument in memory of Sir 
Robert Heath, Cliief Justice j;)# the Common Picas and 
King’s Bench in the reign'of Charles the First, and hi; wife, Mar¬ 
garet: he died at Ihe age of seventy-five, in August, l6’49, and 
is represented by a recumbent figure in bis Judge’s robes: his 
lady, who died in l6'47, is liabited in the dress of the times. 
Brasted Pi,ace, a pleasant seal, formerly belonging to the 
Lords Willoughby de Broke, wjs the properly of the late John 
Turton, Esq. M. D. The surroundnig scenery is very rich 
The Manor of SUNDRISH, or SUNDRIDGE, was anciantly 
possessed by the Freminghams, from whom, in thejime of Henry 
the Fourth, it was conveyed in marriage by ai^ heiress to a family 
curnamed De Insula, 1.’Isle, or hleij, several of whom were She¬ 
riffs of this County in ditlerent*reijins; and the last of whom,* of 
SuNDRiSH Place, alienated *t to the Crown, for payment of his 
debts, about the eighteenth of Queen Elizabeth. At the period 
of the Domesday Survey, Sondresse was held by the Archbis[iop of 
Canterbury; and here were then a Church and three Mills, '^n the 
present Church, which has been elegantly fitted nip in the Pointed 
style by Mr. John Carter, at the expense of Lord Frederick' 
Campbell, are various monuments of the hley and Hyde fa¬ 
milies. The riuce-Hoiisc was pulled down about thirty-four years 
ago; and the immediate demesne is now a farm. In Snndrish is 
a neat Cottage belonging to the venerable Bljhop of Loudon, who 
once enjoyed this benefice by gilt from Archbishop Seeker. 

COOMB-BANK, in Snndrish Parish, was anciently po®ssedf 
by the hlcys, and afterwards by the Ash family, who, about fifty 
or sixty years since, sold it to Colonel John Campbell, afterwards 
Duke of Argyle, whose thirtl, soix. Lord •Frederick Campbell, is 
now owner; his father having given him this estate during his own 
life-time. ’Fhe house, *vhieh consisted of a centre, with square 
projections, or wings, at each*angle, was partly destroyed by an 
accidental fire on the twenty-fifth of last June, wdien Lady F. Caiiq)- 
bell, who was about seventy years of age, was burnt to death in 
her chamber. She was sister to the late Sir William Meredith; 
and had first married Laurence, Earl Ferrers, from whom she was 
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divorced for ill usage, and who was afterwards executed at Tyburn 
for the murder of his stevyajd. Philipott, says, that “ not many 
years since, in digging near Come-Bank, were discovered many 
Homan urns of an antique shai>e and figure.”* 

CHEVENING was anciently held by the Crevequers, of the 
See of Canterbury, and under them by a family surnamed from 
this place, of whom Adam de Chevening was one of the Kecogni- 
tores Magnm Assisa: in the time of King John. They also pos¬ 
sessed the subordinate Manor of CHEVENING PLACE, which, 
in the reign of Henry the Sixth, became the property of the Len- 
nards, an eminent family, afterwards raised to the Peerage by tlic 
title of Lord Dacre, and several of whom were Sherift's of Kent 
at diilerent jreriods. Richard, second Lord Dacre, who died in 
1630, rebuilt Chevening House, from a design by Inigo Jones, of 
whose substantial kind of itiaiisioKS this j(brins a respectable speci¬ 
men. Thomas, fourth Lord Dacre, was created Earl of Sussex 
by Charles the Second, in whose profligate court he contracted a 
fatablove of play, which, conjoined to the easy carelessness of his 
nature, greatly injured his fortune, and obliged him to dispose of 
most of his estates, as well as his noble seat at Herstmoiiceaux, 
ui Sussex. He spent bis latter years in retirement at Chevening, 
and died here in 1715; two years after which, the Ladies Barba¬ 
ra and Anne, his daughters and coheiresses, sold all their posses¬ 
sions in Kent to M^jor General James Stanhope, who, in 1708, 
was promoted to the chief command of the British forces in Spain, 
• and.' oon afterwards greatly distinguished himself at the reduction 
of Minorca. On the accession of George the First, he was made 
one of the principal Secretaries of State} and continued to be much 
engaged in public affairs till the time of his death. In 1717, he 
was promoted to the dignity of Viscount and Baron Stanhope; 
and in the April follow'ing, was created an E'arl. He died on the 
fourtli of February, 1721, having been suddenly taken ill on the 
preceding day in tlic House of Lords, and was buried at Cheven¬ 
ing. His grandson, Charles, tliird and pre.seiit Earl Stanhope, 

who 
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Tho principally resides at Chevening House, was much disfinguish- 
d for his conduct in political ai]^rs.d|iring the early years of the 
'rench Revolution. His acquirements are many: he possesses 
real scientific abilities, and has displayed his mechanical genius 
j various inventions: one of the latest of these is a very ingenious 
Printing Press, by which much labor is saved, and greater cor¬ 
rectness obtained in the work. His Lordship is now employed 
on a new Vessel, of a peculiar construction, with which some ex¬ 
periments have been recently made in the bason in Kensington 
Gardens. It is intended to supers'ede the necessity of keels^ and 
to sail either way without putting about; the place of the helm 
being supplied by gills, affixed on each side towards the ends, and 
which expand and blose by pulling an iron rod on the deck. The 
ex|)ense of a^ seventy-four gun ship, built on tius plan, has been 
estimated not to exccc^ two-thirds’of the usual charge. The bot¬ 
tom is covered by a composition, also mvented by the noble Earl, 
intended to answer the same purposes as copjrer, but elastic, and 
much cheaper. The next trial is to be made iu the presence of the 
Lords of the Admiralty. • 

Chevening Church is dedicated to St. Botolph; it contains some 
fine monuments of the Lennards, of Chevening Place ; and of the 
Cranmers, of Cliepstcd Place, another ancient seat in this Parish, 
about one mile south-east from the Church. The tomb of John 
Lexnard, Esq. who was Prothonotary, and Ci-stos Breviuni, of 
the Common Pleas, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth,' and whose 
knowledge of the law raised the fortunes of his family, is«i«f ald-^ 
baster, and has on the top, the recumbent figures of himself, and 
of his wife Elizabeth, finely sculf/tured. He is represented in ar¬ 
mour, lying on a mattress: his lady is hi the dress of the times, 
her head supported on a cushion: the former died at the age of 
eighty-two, in 1390; the latter in 1585. The pannels of the 
tomb are ornamented with ^various shields, displstying the arms 
and quarterings of the family. Nearly opposite to this is another 
stately monument, in commemoration of Samrson Leknabd, 
Esq. son of the above, who died in 1615; and Margaret, his 
lady, sister and heiress to Gregory Fiennes, Lord Dacre, of the 
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South, obiit, l6n. TlioirVffigics are King on the tomb under f 
arclied canopy, adorned wjtl| gilt roses, and surmounted by .• 
shields ot arms, three on each' side : from each angle ot the loi 
rises a pyranud of black marble; and at the sides are the fign 
of the three sons, and five daughters, of the deceased, kiieelin: . 

CHEPS'I’ED l’L\CE, which became the property of the Cran- 
mers in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and was afterwards carried 
by an heiress to the Harj/s, is now the property and residence of 
George Polhill, Esq. whose ancestor, David Polliill, Es(j. pur¬ 
chased it in the year Ib'iS. lie was Slieritf of Kent in lbO‘2; and 
dying without issue, devised this estate to liLs only surviving bro¬ 
ther, Thomas, who had inanied Elizabeth Ireton, grand-daughter 
to the Protector Cromwell. He sold it to Sir Nicholas Strode, 
of VVestcrhani, who.se daughters <and coheiresses conveyed it, in 
the year 10‘)3, to William Eihcrton, Esej who built the present 
respectable mansion. After his death, it was vested in Trustees 
under an Act of Parliament passed in the eighth of Queen Anne, 
and was soon afterwards re-conveyed to the Polhills. The river 
Darent bounds the grouitds on the north ; and on the south runs 
tfce high road from Westerham to Maidstone. 

This neighbourhood is thickly strewn with the scats of iroliilrty 
and gentry. At a liltle distance, south-eastward from Chepsted 
Place, is MON’I HEAL, .so called by the late Jetlery, Lord Am¬ 
herst, K. B. in mtmoryt of Jiis success ill the reclurtion of Montreal, 
in Canada, in the year 1700. This Nobleman, who was made 
rield-?tarshal of his Majesty’s forces in 179b> erected the present 
elegant mansion, near the site of the ancient residence, which had 
the name of Brook’s J'luce, and is snp|' 0 s'ed to have been built by 
one of the Colcpciicrs, willi materials^bronglit from the suppressed 
Hospital of St. Jobii, in this vicinity. The achievements of the 
British troops in'North America, during General Amberst’s con¬ 
tinuance tbeie, are recorded on a p'iumplial colnimi, or obelisk, 
in the grounds belonging'Ho this .seat. 

KIPPINGTON was an ancient seal belonging to the Cobliams, 
of Sterborongh Castle, in Surrey, from whom it jrassed through 
various families to the learned Thomas Burnaby, A. M. one of the 
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_niiiicnt sclicolmasters tliat ever lived, who flourished in the 
reign of Charles the First, and is ll»o*i"ht to have produced more 
accomplished scholars, ■* than any otlier person either before or 
since, the famous* Itusby alone excepted.’ Being imprisoned for 
his loyalty, he died in confinement at Ely House, in June, 1647.* 
His grandson, Charles Fariiaby, Esq. was Slieritf of Kent in the 
tenth of George the First; and in the twelfth of that reign, auno 

1726, 

* “The liistory of this gentleman is so extraordinaty*** observes Rev. 
Maik Noble, .n a late communication to a pcriodi^cal woi^, “ that I cannot 
but skctcii Us outlines. Hi.s grcat>grandlalher was an Italian musician; his 
giandlalhcr was I'luro, in Cornwall; au^ his father a caipentcr in 

London, where lie was born, in from theme he went to Mertor^Col¬ 

lege, in Oxlouf: his piegti.ml abilittcs^gained hiitj the love and (nendship of 
the learned Mr. Vientli, .Inc of tfte fellows, who chose him his post-master 
and servitor. Gaily volatile, he quitted Britain and Protestantism for Spain and 
Popery, He found an asylum amongst the Jesuits. ^Restraint soon tired him. 
|oinifig Drake and Hawkins, he braved the ocean. Sick of the sailors life, be 
fought agaimi the Spaniards in the Nciheilands. Learning at length w'on the 
palm. Landing in great distress in the west of England^ he assumed th<??8r- 
name of Bayural, the anagram ol his ow n. Ilis poverty was so great, that lie 
was obliged to wander from village to village, teaching the horn-book to the 
cottagers’ children for a precarious bread. At length, at Martock, in the 
county of .Somerset, he gained a respectable school, which, under him, flourish* 
ed so much, that it obtained the highest reputa^on. Removing to London, 
he kept an academy in Goldsmith’s Rents, behind Kedcioss Stt>eet, where he 
irstincU'd, at one time, about three bundled soii.s of the nobility and gcntrY^^^ 
Cambridge gave him the degiee of A M. and Oxford incorporated him. From 
peculiar rea,soiis, in ho went to Sevenoak, in Kent, where bis school 

still flouiishuig, he grew rich. Tlic Civil War, so fatal to leaining, ruined 
him. Imprisoned by the Parluii^euiiinans, he was sotnc lime in Newgate, and 
thence sent on board a vessel; and it was moved that he should be transported 
to Amciica : but at length he As*as sent to Ely-Housc, where he died in confine¬ 
ment, June 11, 1647, afier he had been theie about a year. His remains re¬ 
pose in the chancel of Sevenoak ^^hurch. Such was the sad fate of the most 
celebrated grammaiian, rhetorician, poet, LatiiiAt, and Grecian, in the king¬ 
dom, and only because he had declared, when he declined taking the protesta¬ 
tion, tliiiL it was belter to have one king than five hundred. He had two wives; 
one the daughter of John Pierce j the other the daughter of Dr. Howson, 
Bishop of Durham. The grandson of this marriage, Charles Farnaby, 
was first knighted, and then crc;.ied a Baronet, by George U*' 
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1726 , was created a Baronet. The late Sir C. Farnaby, Bart, 
who assumed the name of _Iladcliffe, and removed to Uitchin, in 
Hertfordshire, on the death of his wife's brother, John Radciitfe, 
Esq. of that town, sold this estate to Francis Motley Austen, Esq. 
the present possessor. 


SEVEN-OAKS, 

More frequently spelt Sevenoke, and written Seoran-acc* 
in the Textus Rnffensis, had its name from seven large oaks which 
stood upon the eminence where the town was afterwards built. 
The Manor was anciently an appendage to that of Otford; and as 
such belonged to the See of Canterbury, till about the period of 
the Dissolution, when Archbishop>Crannier conveyed it, and many 
other estates, to Heiiiy the Eignth." It has since become the pro¬ 
perty of the Dukes of Dorset, it having been exchanged with the 
third and late Duke, (together with the Manors of Kemsing and 
Seale,/ by the trustees under the will of the benevolent Henry 
Smith, Gent. Citizen and Alderman of Loudon; who, by deed 
»nd otherwise, had appropriated a great portion of his estates to 
charitable uses; and who had purchased these Manors, with that of 
Knolc, &c. of Richard, third Earl of Dorset, in the reign of James 
the First. The origin of Seven-Oaks cannot be referred to any 
very distant period. Lambard says, “ the present estate of the 
towne itself is good, and it seemeth to have beene for these many 
^ears together in no worse plight: and yet find I not in all hysto- 
rie, any memorable thing concerning it, save onely, that, in the 
time of King Henry the Sixth, Jack Cade, and his mischevous 
meiny, discomfited there Syr Humphrey Stafford, and his brother; 
two noble gentlemen, whome the King had sent to encounter 
them.” 

The Church is a spacious and handsome building, dedicated to 
St. Nicholas, and forming a very conspicuous object for several 
miles round, through its elevated situation at the south end of the 
town. Here, before the Dissolution, was a Chantry, founded by 
a former rector of this Parish, and valued, in the first of Edward 
1 the 
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the Sixtii, at 8l. ps. 4d. annually. ’In the chancel are memorials 
for Sir Charles Farnaby, Baft, of Kinpington, who died in 
1741 ; and several others of his family. In the north aisle is the 
mural monunieul of the Kentish antiquary', Willium Lambard, 
which was brought from Greenwich in 1733, by one oi his descen¬ 
dants, and erected here with some additional inscriptions. His taniily 
have long had a Seal at a short distance from Sevenoaks Church; 
it is now possessed by Multoii Lambard, Esq. who is also owner 
of an estate called Hiwipslcd, or Jhititpshol, in this Parish, W'hirh 
for several generations was the inheritance of a knightly family 
of that name. Sir William de Rumsted^ w ho nourished in the 
reign of Edward the Third, is traditionally said to have been the 
foster-father of Siv William dc Sevenuke. This latter gentleman, 
according to Lambard, was <lcserled by his jiareiits, and found 
lying in the streets of,tliis town; ‘‘ hnd for tin' same cause, named 
after the place where he was taken up.’ He was afterwards, “ by 
the help of some charitable persons, brought up, and nourtured 
in such wise, that being made an apprentice to a grocer in Lon¬ 
don, he arose by degrees to be Miaior and. duel'iVlajistrj^j? of 
that Citie."* He attained this dignity in the sixth of Henry llie 
Fifth, when he was knighted; and two years afterwards, he rejire- 
sented the City in Parliament. He bore for his arms, seven acorns, 
three, three, and one; and dying in 143'2, was buried in St. Mar¬ 
tin’s, Ludgale. Having accumulated considciuble wealth about 
the jieriod of his Mayoralty, he founded an J/ms-JIouse and Fr<r- 
School in this town, in grateful ackuowlegment for theneatment 
he had here met with in his infancy. 'Fhe original endownnsnts 
were much increased* in the rdign of Henry the Eighth, by the 
Rev. Dr. John Potkyu, who lies buried in the Church; but soine 
of the estates having been made a subject of litigation. Queen Eli¬ 
zabeth, by her Letters Patent, granted in her second year, through 
the interest of Sir Ralph l^osville. Clerk ol the Queen’s Court of 
Ward, (then Lord of Bradbourne, in tills Parish,) and others, di¬ 
rected that the school should be incorporated, and called, the 

Fret 


t Peramb, of Kent, p. 383, Edit. 137(3, 
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Free Grammar School of Siiieen Elizabeth. Margaret, dauglitef 
of the above Sir Ralph, and frfict of Sir William Boswell, twenty- 
one years resident at the Hatjue in the feign of James the first 
further augmented the possessions of this charity; \\\ti preswnicd 
annual income of which is now between seven and eight hundred 
pounds. 'File School-ilouse was rebuilt on the old site in the year 
J727; at which time the Hospital, or Alms-house, was substan¬ 
tially repaired: the latter is appropriated to the residence ot thirty- 
two elderly tradcs-people, A-c. w'ho have a small weekly stipend; 
and a similar sum is allowed to sixteen out-pensioners. The school 
is in good repute, and has six exhibitions to the University of Cam¬ 
bridge: the Grammar-Master must be a Baihelor of.'Vrts. 

In the ancient Markcl-llousc, which stands near the middle of 
the High Street, the .Assizes were‘several times heh* in the reign 
of Elizabeth, as they have also bct-ii twie.- or thrice since: the 
markets are jilentifully suj'plied; they arc held under a grant 
made to, Archbishop Bourchier, in the third year of Edward the 
Fourth. ' The whole population of this township, as returned un- 
det^fhe Act of 1800, amounted to 1403; the number of houses 
to *416. Many of the latter are large and respectable mansions, 
inhabited by indcjiendent families, and forniing altogether, a de¬ 
sirable and genteel neighbourhood. They are chiefly situated in 
two wide streets, at the north end of the easternmost of which is 
an open space, called , Sevenokc. Vine, where many of the grand 
matches of cricket, the provincial amusement of Kent, have been 
played. “'In Whitley Scrubs, or Forest, in the south-west part of 
this Parish, wild Boars were found so late as the reign of Elizabeth. 

KNOLE, or KNOWLE PARK, the celebrated residence of 
the Sackvilles, Earls and Dukes <jf Dorset, and formerly of 
the Archbishoi)s of Canterbury, nearly adjpins to Sevenoke on the 
south-east side. In the time of King John, Jliis Manor was held 
by Baldwin de Bet him, Earl of Albemarle, from whose family it 
passed in marrriage to tire Mart:schals, Earls of Pembroke; and 
from them to the Bigods, Earls of Norfolk, who conveyed it to 
Ollio de Graudison. His descendant. Sir Thomas Grandisoii, 
fold Kuolc'to Sir Getfrey dc Say, a Knight Banneret, who had 
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summons to Parliament in the first of tdward the Tliird, and wa» 
afterwards constituted Admiral of.^1 the King’s fleets, from the 
river Tiiames, westwarth Tlie nwt possessor wa^ llauf Leghe, 
who sold it to the Fienneses, Lords Say and Seale, the second of 
whom again disposed of it for 400 marks, to Thomas Boiirchier, 
Archhisliop of Canterbury, together with other estates in this part 
of Kent, and “ all the tymbre, wood, ledde, stone, and brehe, 
lying within the said Manor, at the quarry in Seale.”* This Pre¬ 
late inclosed the Park, and made great additions to the ancient 
edifice, wliich, on his decease, in 148(i, he bequeathed, vyth all 
its appniteiiances, to the See of Canterbury, aiuj it now became 
the principal Arcliiepiscopai residence. Ilis successor. Archbishop 
Morton, who tlied’hore in 1500, expended large sums in repairing 
and angmeiiting the buildings; and here, as appears from Rydier’s 
Fivdna, he was once qf tuice»visifed by Henry the Seventh. The, 
two next Archbishops, Dene and Warliam, seem to have preferred 
the neighbouring Palace of Olford; llioiigh.thc latter Prelate re¬ 
sided much at Knole between the years 1504 and 1514; alid was 
frequently visited by the Sovereigns Hem-y the Seventh and Eig^itJh- 
Cranmer, successor to Warhani, found it necessary to relinquish 
to the King, many of the rich possessions of his See, and among 
them this Manor, which, after conliiniing in the Crown some 
years, was granted to the Protector Somerset; and on his decapi¬ 
tation, to John Dudley, Earl of Warwiolvj afterwards Duke of 
Northumberland, the aspiring Nobleman who was beheaded for 
upholding the pretensions to the Crown of his daughter in-lSw, the 
accomplished Lady Jane Cray. Alter his attainiler, Queen Mary 
granted Knole, with Se\1enoaks, aAd other contiguous estates, to 
her kinsman. Cardinal Pole,.wlio dying oj» the same day as that 
Princess, they reverted to the Crown; and in the third of Eliza¬ 
beth, this Manor and Park were granted to Robert, Earl of Lei¬ 
cester, who five years afterwards surrendered tlaem to the Queen. 

In 

• Hasted’s Kent, Vol. 111. p. 65. 8vo. It seems, from this enume¬ 
ration, that the Lords Say and Seale had themselves intended to ‘ re- 
edify’the mansion, which Archbishop Bourcliii r afterwards'cxeceted. 
and most probably with these very materials. 
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lo tlie following year, Eliznbetli, by a new grant, conveyed the 
fee-simple of this Manor, and 'ts aj)purtenances, to Thomas Sack- 
ville. Lord Bnekhurst, K. G. out sul>jccr to the remaining term 
of a lease that bad been granted by the Earl of Leicester, through 
which his Lordship did not obtain full possession of Knole till the 
year 1603, when it was surrendered to him by the Ijennards, of 
Cheveniiig. This Nobleman, who was born at Buckhurst, in Sus- 
»ex, the ancient scat of this illustrious family, has been truly cha¬ 
racterized as ' a Poet of a sublime genius,’ 

Till hateful business damp’d his flame. 

And for vile titles barter’d fame !— 

Till the chill tup of worldly lore 

Quench’d the rich thoughts to wake no more.’* 

■While a young man, and a student in the Ii.ner Temple, he wrote 
the celebrated Induciion to his Legend of the Duke of Bucking¬ 
ham, in the ‘ Mirror for Magistrates,’ of which Warton scrupled 
not to affirm, that it “ approaches nearer lo the Fairy Queen, in 
tilt .ichness of allegoric ilescription, than any previous or succeed¬ 
ing pocm.”t Four years afterwards appeared his ’Fragcdy of 
Oorboduc : this was jierformed before Queen Elizabeth by the 
geutlemen of the Inner Temple, and was the first tragedy in 
English verse ever written.^: “ Having by these productions esta¬ 
blished the reputation of being the best poet in his time, he laid 
^own his pen, and quitting that, assumed the character of the 
statesman, in which he also became superlatively emiiient.”§ Soon 
alter the decease of his father. Sir llicbard Sackville, in 156'(j, he 
was created a Peer, by the title of Baron Buckhurst; and was 
afterwards made Knight of the Gatter, and several times sent 

Ambassador 

* iSee Censura JJteraria, p. 119. 
t Hist, of Engl. Poetry, Vol. III. 

J It was revived on the recommendation of Pope, in 1736, and 
brought out at Drury-lanc with considerable success 

§ Gen. Blog. Diet. Vol. XIII. p. 174, 
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Ambassador to foreign states, by Queeb’ Elizabeth, with whom he 
was in great favor, and who, on the, death of Burleigh, raised 
him to the post of Lord •High Treasurer. He enji^yed the full 
confidence of James the First, who created him Earl of Dorset, 
in March, i6’0-t; four years after which he died suddenly, while 
attending the Council-board. 

His grandson, Jtichard, the third Elarl, who married the cele¬ 
brated Anne Clifford, greatly wasted his fortune by his splendid 
manner of living, and was at length constrained to dispose of most 
of his estates, including Knole, of which, however, he reser\jed a 
lease to himself, and his heirs. Henry Smith, Aldernymof London, 
the purchaser, who has been already mentioned under Sevenoaks, 
bequeathed it, with'tint and other Manors, for charitable pur¬ 
poses; but the fee-simple was aftorwanls re-purchased by llicliard, 
the fifth Earl of Dorset, and has ever since continued in the pos¬ 
session of his descendants. His son, Charles, Earl of Dorset and 
Middlesex, possessed many of the qualities of Jiis ancestor,. Lord 
Buckhurst. He was an accomplished gentleman, a wit, a poet, 
aud the patron and associate of all the men of getiius of his time > 
who, in return, have not failed to transmit his memory to poste-* 
rity by the warmth of their panegyrics. Drydeu, Congreve, Ad¬ 
dison, aud Prior, have ail written in his praise: the fine character 
drawn of him by the latter, evinces tlic brilliancy of his parts, 
and the great extent and variety of his acquire:iients. It con¬ 
cludes thus: “Bernini would have taken his opinion upon the 
beauty aud attitude of a figure; and King Charles did not “agree 
with Lely, that my Lady Cleveland’s picture was finished, till it 
bad the approbation of m5' Lord Bifckhurst.” In his early years, 
Ire partook of all the festive diversions aud gallantries of Charles-s 
dissipated court; in his manhood he actively engaged in the 
measures which produced the glorious Revolution of l688; and 
for his services, was made Lorjl Chamberlain o^ the Household, 
and chosen Knight of the darter: he was ■afterwards one of the 
Lords’ Regent for managing the affairs of the realm during the 
absence of King William, who held him in much estimation. He 
tfied at Bath, in January, 1705-6', at tUe age of seventy. His 
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son, Lionel CrauficlJ SactVille, who was made Constable of 
Dover Castle, and Lord \Var<jlen of tlie Cin<)ue Ports, by Queen 
Ann, and advanced to tlie d^uily of Duke of Dorset by George 
the First, in June, 17 'J 0 , was employed in many important aifairs 
of state. On his decease, in 17t>5, at the age of eighty-two, he 
was succeeded by his son Charles, who died in 17b’9, when the 
titles and inheritance devolved on his nei)hew, John Frederick, 
who, in 17S1', was sent Ambassador and Plenipotentiary to the 
Court of France; and, on his return, made Knight of the Garter, 
and appointed Lord Steward of the King’s Household. He died 
in 179.9, leaving onp son, George John Frederick, the present 
Duke, who is not yet of age, and several daughters: his Duchess, 
Arabella Diana Cope, daughter of the Countess of Liverpool, re¬ 
married, in 1801, to Charle.s, Lord Whitworth, K. B. several 
times Minister Plenipotentiary to -Foreign States; and in 1802, 
Ambassador Extraordinary to the Republic of France. 

The,magnificent a;id immen-.e pile which graces the demesne of 
Knole,'exhibits specimens of the style of diflerent ages: though 
by far the greater-part is e.f the times of the Archbishops Bourchier 
and Morton: “ the most ancient is probably coeval with the Ma- 
reschels and Bigods;” the most modern, of the erection of Thomas, 
first Earl of Dorset, in the beginning of the reign of James the 
First, all the water-spouts put up by him having the date 1605. 
Many subsequent repairs have, however, been made, and parti- 
^ cularly by Richard, the fifth Earl, who married Frances Cranfield, 
beiress’uf the Earl of Middlesex, whose arms, impaled with his 
own, appear on the ‘ garden gates, sun-dial, and many other 
places.' The principal buildint-s form a spacious quadrangle, with 
smaller ones behind; auvl arc chiefiy>in the Castellated style, with 
numerous square . towers, and two large embattled gateways. 
The space it occupies is upwards of five acres; an extent which, 
combined with the feudal character of the, pile, most forcibly 
recalls to memory the distant days of baronial splendour and ro- 
inanlic chivalry. Nor is the charm broken as the admiring visitor 
enters tlie ancient hall, still undefaced by modern alterations, and 
teflects upon the genuine hospitality of Lord Buckhurst, whose 

family. 
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i?iniily, during the last twenty years «f his life, consisted of from 
200 to 220 persons. 

Many of the apartments are splei^didly fitted up; Jmt the chief 
attraction springs from the invaluable collection of paintings that 
ornament them. The portraits are numerous, and in good pre¬ 
servation ; they include many of the principal nobility and states¬ 
men who lived in the reigns of Henry the Eighth and his children: 
some of them are by Holbein.* Among the other pictures, are 
some of the finest productions *of Titian, Corregio, Vandyck, 
Rembrandt, and Sir Joshua Rejaiolds. In a window of the Bil¬ 
liard-Room is a ))aiiiting, on glass, of a knight ii^ armour, with 
VoL. VII. Dec. 1807. Qqqq this 

• In theycar 1795 was published, in 8vo. “ Biographical Sketches of E«ii- 

ijcnt Persons whov Portraits form Part ofjLhc DuVt. of Dorset’s Collection at 

Knolc.** This was writtea ifiy Hcn'y Norton Willis, Esej. and includes the 

following personages: Archbishops Whitc 1 ft, Cr anmer, and Bancroft; 

Thomas, Brst Earl of Dorset; Robert Cecil, E^rl of Salisbur)^^ Sir 

Francis Drake; Don John of Austria; Cf.ciLjLond Burleigh; RBbert 

Duoley, Earl of Leicester; Admiral Blake: Sir Fr akci s Walsinc- 

* * * * 
ham; Charles Howard, Lord High Admiral ; Alexander Farnese, . 

Duke of Parma; Henry de Lorrain, Duke of Guise; Charles de Lor* 

RAIN, Duke of Guise; Fisher, Bishop of Rochester; Dudley, Duke of 

Northumberland; George Cli fford, Earl of Cumberland; John Wick- 

liff; Alphokso d’Avalos, Marquis de Guasto; Friar Bacon; Ste* 

THEN Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester; Sir James Wilford, Knt. 

Lord Chancellor Egf.rton; Thoma.s, Lord*CromwellT homas 

Howard, Duke of Norfolk ; Thomas How ard, Earl of Suffolk; Henry 

Howard, Earl of Northampton; Thomas Ratcliff, Earl of Sussex; 

Charles, Duke of Bourbon; John, Duke of Bourbon; William of 

Nassau, Prince of Orange; 5Wr Walte« Mii.dmav, Knt. Sir Chris* 

TOPHER Hatton; Henry Fitz-Alan, £an of Arundel; Sir Thomas 

More; Cardinal Wolsey; Sir* Joh’n Norris; and Sir William 

Herbert, Earl of Pembroke. Jiesidcs the above, here are valuable pictures 

of Anne BoleyniSir Walter Raleigh, and his Lin/y; James the 

First; Sir Anthony Marsden, &c. In the same wotk (Preface, p. 

—18) is the following description of the scenery of the Park. 

•• The Park owes much to nature, and much to its noble proprietor, {the 
late Duke:) the line of its surface is perpetually varying, so that new points of 
view arc constantly presenting themselves. The soil is happily adapted to the 
growth of timber; stately beeches, and Venerable oaks, fill every part of the 
landscape : the giith of one of these oaks exceeds twenty-eight feet, and pro-. 

bablj 
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tills inscription llerbrandus,de Sackville (Sacca-villa* ;prcrpoUms 
Normannus irUravit An^Ham cum Gulicbno Conijueslore, anno 
i0d6';’ and in a room calkifl the Carton Gallcrj’, are twenty-one 
armorial hearings, also on glass, of the descendants of the above 
Hcrbraiidus, down to Richard, the third Earl of Dorset. In a 
corridor on the south-west side of the edifice, is a fine collection 
of antique Busts, mostly purchased in Italy by the late Duke of 
Dorset. The rurk is between five and six miles in circianfercnce; 
it presents a richly diversified s<.rface, and abounds with fine tim¬ 
ber and woods: the deer bro:l here are of a line fla^'Ollr. 

At the northern extremity of Sevenoaks Parisli, near the turn¬ 
pike, on the road to Otford, was St. John’s Hospitai., an an¬ 
cient 

• 

bably its branches afforded ihade to Ks ancient Lords of Pembroke and Nor¬ 
folk. The present (latt ) Duke with^much assiduity and taste, repaired the 
gaps made in the woud.s by one of his ancestors, wlio, ‘ foe to tlu* dryads of his 
father’s groves,’ had un.vtucd their haunts, and exposed their secict recesses to 
tlic rivie and garish eye of clay. The plantations arc not doited about in clod¬ 
dish clumps, as if they inid no reference to a whole or gencml effect; but in 
■* fft'oad and spaciou '5 ma$scs‘covcr the summits of the undulating line, or skirt 
the vallies in ea.'v sweeps. Not to dwell, however, on ‘ barren geuerallius,’ 
there aie two poini.s of view, among many others, v.hich paiiicularly deserve 
the visitui’s attention ; the one is from the end of a valley which goes in a south¬ 
west <iirection iiom thv- iiousc ; It forms a gentle cuive: the groves lisc majes- 
ticallv on each side; and the trees, many of them beeches of the largest si/.c, 
arc generally fcaiheicd ^o^thc bottom: the mansion, with its towers and battlc- 
mc;u.s, and a b.ick ground of hills covered with woo<l, terminate the vista ; 
rhe thiic most favorable for this prospect is a little hefuu* tlic setting sun, when 
the fore-ground is darkened by a great mass of shade; and^tlic house, Iron* this 
circumsiaiice, and from its being^brightefted by the .sun’s lays, is brought for- 
w'.ird ui a btautiful manner to the eye. The other view is from a rising ground 
of Uic same valley, and cfC a different dc.‘lfcription from the former; on gaining 
the summit of the hill, a prospect of vast extent bursts at once upon the sight; 
woods, heaths, towuis, villages, and hamlets, arc all displayed in bright con¬ 
fusion. The eye commands the greater pait of West Kent, a considerable por¬ 
tion of Sussex, and a distant view of tftc hills of Hampshire. Tlicfofc-grouud 
IS woody, the whitened steeples lising every where among the trees, with gen¬ 
tlemen’s seats scattered round in great abundance. Among these, Penshurst, 
the ancient residence of the Sydneys, stands conspicuously on a gentle swell, 
forming an intermediate point between the fore-ground, and the South Downs 
that skirt the horizon.” 

* ThU name occurs prior to the Conquest, in Ord. Vi tails. 
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cicnt foundation, on the surrender of which, in the tliirty-first of 
Henry the Eiglitli, the Master, John Clayton, had an annual pen¬ 
sion assigned to him of 8l. 2s. lOd. • Beyond the ruins of this 
Hospital, westward, are t&e Silk hIhIm, and a mai^ion called 
Greatne.ss, the property and rcsidcnre of Peter Nouaille, Esq. 

At OTFOllD, about two miles norih fronr St. John’s, was an 
ancient Palace of the Archbishops of Canterburv, %vho had 
large possessions and two jtarks here. Arclibishop Berket is 
thought to have been particularly fond of this retirement, and is 
reputed to have wrought several lyiracles at Olford.* Edward 
the First was entertained here by Arciibislioj) Witichelsea, i* his 
twenty-ninth year. Henry de Dene added to the lAiildings; and 
his successor, Warham, rendered them still nyare magnificent, at 
an expense of upwards of 3J,00()1. and was here several times vi¬ 
sited by Henry.the Eighth, to whom the next Archbishop, Cran- 
iiier, surrendered inanyt)! I he possessions of his See, and among 
them, the Manor and Palace of Otford. I'his was about 1538, 
within thirty years after which, as appears -from Lambaril, the 
Palace was so woefully destroyed, that only ‘ the Hall and Chapei’ 
remained perfect. 'I'he ruins cover an exfensive plot of groundr 
Two considerable battles were fought in this vicinity in the 
Saxon times; many vestiges of which, as skeletons, spear-hearls, 

Q q q q 2 and 

• .. It 

was tong since fancied,*’ says Lambardf ** and is yet of two many 
believed, that while Thomas Bechet lay at the oldc bouse at Otford, (which 
of tong time belonged to the Archbishops, and whereof the hall an^chapell^ 
onely do now rem.iinc.) and sawc that it wanted a fit spring to water it, that 
he strake hit staffe iitio the dryr groirndc, in a place thereof now called St, 
Thomas' Well, and that immediately u aler* ppoared, the whichc running plen¬ 
tifully, serveth the offices of the new house till this,prescnt day.—They say also, 
that, as he walked on a time in tire oldc Parke, busie at his prayers, that he 
was muche hiiulered in devotion by the swcetc note and melodic of a nightin¬ 
gale that sang in a buslie ‘beside him, and that therefore (in the might of hi* 
holynesse] he erijoyned that from ikanccfoorth no hyrdc of that, kynde shoulde 
bt so boldc as to sing thcreaboutes.—Some men refiort likewise, that as muche 
as a smithe, then dwelling in the towne, had cloyed his liorse, he enacted by 
like authority, that after that tim? no smithe should thrive within the parishe.*' 
But, “ besides this Thomas, there was holdcii in great veneration^at Otford, 
iutothar saint, called Bartilmtw the Apostle, as I trowe, for hi* feast daye was 

kept 
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and fragnieiils of military.wcaiwns, have been dug up at differcirt 
times ill the surrounding fields. The first was about the year 773, 
between Aldric, King of'Kent, and King OflFa, wlien the latter 
obtained tiie victory, though not without a severe struggle, and 
great slaughter. The last was in the year 1016 , when Canute 
the Dane was defeated by the brave Edmund Ironside. 

SEALE, an ancient possession of tiic Biiuns, Mareschals, and 
and noiw of the Dukes of Dorset, was, in the latter piirt 
of the reign of Richard the Sacond, the projierty of Sir William 
de liryene, of an old Devonshire family, who lies buried in Seale 
Church. His portraiture, as large as life, in Brans, is inlaid on a 
slab in the rhancel: he is represented in complete platc-arniour, 
with a shirt of mad; bis hand resting on a helmet: a bugle-horn 
for his crest: at his feet a lion. Near his head are these arms ■. 
three piles, and the same impaling, quarterly, fir-t and fourth, a 
lion rampant; and second and third, fretiy. 

At the corners of the slab are the emblems of the Evangelists, 
and round the verge this inscription: 


©it Jatrt tone saHiftma ©e I&rgcne 2!0ile0 quoatam tino Be 
(RemaBno, & Be &eie: qui obijt r^iii Btc nrensta fteptetnbr an> 
no Bui HC.fCfSt cujun ate ptoplcict Dcuo. Smm. 




Several 


kept solemiie, bothc with a fayre. anil good fare there. This man served the 
person (parson) as purvrybur of his pouitrie, and was frequented by y* pa¬ 
rishioners and neighbors about, for a most rare and singular properlic y* he 
possessed : for y' mancr was, y' if any woman, coceived with child, desired 
to bring foorthe a male, she should offer to Saint nartholcmewc a cocke chick¬ 
en ; and if her wishe were to be delivered iff a female, she should present him 
with a hen,—Assuredly, through the fraude of this foxe, the country people 
(as wise as capons) were many years together robbed of their hennes and cockes: 
til at the length it chaunced King Henric the Eight, after exchange made with 
the Archebishop for this Manor of Otford, to have confcrrence with some of 
the towne about the enlarging of his Parke there; amongst the whiche, one 
called Maister Robert Multon, (a man, slihom, for the honest mcmoric of his 
godly zeal, and vertuous life, I sticke not to name.) detesting the abuse, and 
espying the Prince inclined to heare, unfolded unto him the whole packe of 
the idolatrie, and prevailed so farre in favor, that shortly after, t.hc King com¬ 
manded St Bartholomewc to be taken downe, and delivered him.*’ 

Ptramb. of Kent, 375,-6. flit 1576. 
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Several of tlie Bickastaffes, Knights, .formerly of Stidulfe’s Place, 
in this Parish, have also memorials here; as have the Theobalds, 
or Tybalds, who possesse.d the saui^ Jstate in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth. * 

WILDERNESS, a pleasant seat in Seale Parish, belonging to 
John Jefferies Pratt, Earl Camden, and V^iscount Bayham, K. (t. 
was anciently callerl Stidulfe’s Place, from the lamily of Stidulfe, 
who possessed it in the reign of Edward the Second. John Pratt, 
Esej. Serjeant at Law, who puiVliasetl it in the reign of Queen 
Anne, w as afterwards Chief Justice of tlie King’s Bench, and died 
111 17 -4. His grandson, of the same name, bequeathed it lo his 
cousin, tlie present owner, in 17!)7. * 

At SlllPBOURNE was born, in the yeal' 1722, the ill-fated 
bard, Christopher Smart, .who was edueated at Pembroke 
Hall, Cambritfge, where he several .times obtaiiied the Seatonian 
prize for the liest poem on the Being and .\ttributes of God. He 
afterwards wrote the ‘ Hop-Garden,’ in three cantos, an ingenious 
and miich-admired production. He was a mtin of consiilerable 
vivacity, and jmetical talents; but liecyming embarrassed in cir¬ 
cumstances, grew disordered in mind. His insanity shewed itself 
in an ungovernable jiredilcctiou to prayer, without distinction of 
time, place, or circumstance. He died in 1771: his poems were 
published in two volumes, 12mo. in 1791. 

FAIRLAWN, on the shirts of Wrotliayi Parish, anti partly in 
Shipbourne, is the seat of John Simpson, Estf. a West Indian; now 
Sheriff for this County. It was formerly the property of th^ Vanes/' 
Lords Barnard, ami A’iscounts Vane, who resided here, and several 
of w hom lie buried in Shijibourne C/mrcA, which was rebuilt by Chris¬ 
topher, first I-ord Barnard, jit the commencement of the last cen¬ 
tury. ’file mansion was partly retniilt by the late I.oid V’ane,* in 
whose time one of the wiilgs was twice desfroyed-by lire. 

On Oldbury Hill, in Ightham Parish, are the remains of a vast 
Entrenchment, called OLDBuTtY CAMP„the middle of which is 
crossed by tlie old turnpike road running between Iglilham and 

Q (] q q 3 9eveuoaks. 


* For particulars of this Noblcinan, and the celebrated Lad) ^ ane, see 
Simolleli’s Novel of Peregrine Pickle. 
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Sevenoaks. Its form is vary irregular, but approaches nearest to 
that of an oval: the boundaries are dithcuil to tr;(ce, through all 
the southern part being oVe^rgrown with wood: the iiortlieni part 
is divided,‘and cultivated. It occupies the entire suniniil of the 
hill, the strength of the surrounding ditch being regulated by the 
nature of the ground. The area comprehends the great extent of 
137 acres: within it are two springs: its largest direction is Ifom 
north to south. The new turnpike-road, luado some years ago, 
tvas carried entirely round the sAutli end of Oldbury Hill. 

IGHTH.4M, or EigluhaiK, as it was anciently called, “ from 
the eight hams or boroughs which lie witliiii its verge,”* was, in the 
reign of King John, held by the Crcvequers, and afterwards by 
the Criolls. The latter alienated it to Willi.-.m de Inge, who, in 
the ninth of Edward the Second,, was constituted a Justice of the 
Common Pleas; and in the oa-.ne year obtained a grant for a week¬ 
ly market here. It afterwards passed through several hands to 
the Janies family,, who came from Ilollutid in the latter part of 
the reign of lleniy the Eighth; and it still continues in tiic'r pos¬ 
session. 'I’hc late Uiih,ard James, Esq. of I(JH' 1 h/m C'ouut- 
.Lodge, was Receiver General for this Coiiuiy; iie d.ed m Octo¬ 
ber last: the house is u respixtaidc old Im.ldiug. 

In Ightiiaui Church, unde;- a n:{)uuii.entitl areii in llic norlli w;dl, 
are the tomb and cliigies of Si n 'i'lto?. a.c CAV'tsE, wlio possesscil 
an estate called y,ilcoijib, In i?eale Parisli, in tlie reigu of Edward 
the Third. He is sehiplured “ in a!moi;i, with a rteii belt, sword, 
and (logger; bis head resliiig on two ctisliioii.s, and a lion at his 
feet: on his breast, ids arms, a lion rampant, ermine, a la double 
queuc.”t Among llie otin r niomnnents' are several of the Selbies, 
the possessors of an aneient sc-af, .called ibe Moat, in this Fa- 
risli, a short distance to the wesl 'of J’airlawn. That of Dame 
Dorothy Se;lby, reli< t of Sir Williaiii .Selby, Kiit. who died in 
1641 , in her sixty-nintb year, is erected at the cast end of the 
chancel, and displays q lialf-lcnglli* ilgure of the deceased, within 
an oval recess. The inscribed tablet below represents her as ‘ a 
Dorcas, 

Mhose 


* Phiiipon't Fill. Cunt. p. 140, 


t Jieg. Rnf. p. 084u 
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Whose curious needle turn’d tf»e abused stage 
Of this Icud world into the golden age; 

Whose pen of steel, and silkersinck, enroll’d 
he acts of JonaS in records bf gold ; 

W hose arts disclos’d that plot, which, had it taken, 

Koine had tryumph’d, and Britain’s walls had shaken.’* 

On the south side of the cliaiicel is another elaborate monument 
in memory of Sir William Selby, Kiit. of Branxton in Nor- 
thuinberlaiui, the purchaser of flie Moat in the time of James the 

Q q q*q -t First. 

* The figure ofis apparently a capital‘portrait Within the oval 
recess that contains ami behind the figure aic twj> tablets, each a parallelo- 
giam, designed to represent some of life tapestry, or nccdle-work, for the 
skilful excculifjn of which she wrfS so remarkable. On the uppernlbst arc 
rcpicscntcd Adam and rcceV/ing* tfie foibiddcn apple from the Serpent, 

On the left, they are represented as falling prostrate, on hearing the voice of 
their offended Creator in the garden; and on the right, tncy arc driven by an 
angel out of Paradise. The lower tablet i.« of flate,* on winch is depicted, in 
faintly engraved lines, a curious hi.stoiical and allegorical picture, alluding to 
the Popish Plot. In one line, over the pictuit;, arc th« words, *■ Tnnum Brit- 
ianniecT />if ultorj. In 7nemoriam Cuusis invvKiftik Suhvcrscc Suhmerser proditionis 
mefanda detecta Dei.* On the left, beneath this inscription, is cngiaved a lent, 
on which is to be read, ‘ In pcipclnam Paputajium infamiam.* Below, at a < oun« 
ciUboard, appear the Pope, Cardinals, Monks, and a Spanish Don: a grave 
figure, with horns on his head, is also arnoiigsl the group, holding a letter, 
sealed; another ob.scrvcr is grinning at them o^'cr the t'*ni; and from the lop 
of it, rises a head, w'ilh distended cheeks, blowing a blast'aftcr .some ships 
which occupy the centre, and are sailing to the opposite side o^thc pictwfe, 
The inscription over this wind, * Difjlo.’ Above the sliips, is a representa¬ 
tion of Jehovah nin’ in^cloulls; by the side of v/hich, is an angel, blowing 
down upon the fleet; his blast, inscribed *The shark is delineated 
as following the fleet. The rigfij side.of the picture, exhibits the Fnglish Par¬ 
liament-house, with Guy Faux, having a dark lantern in his band, in hts 
cloak, and high-crowned hat, boots, and spurs; apprc'aching the door, which 
standing open, di.scovers the billets of wood piled for confl.igratioi). The in¬ 
scription iicfore him, is * Bdx d'a^x Quantillu7j] Abjuit.* An Fye, rrpiescntcd in 
the clouds by Jehovah, darts upon him a ray, which is inscribed, * I uieo Hi- 
dco;* and ovt-i the Parliament-house, is *Opui Tenebrarturnd All the inscriptions 
arc in Roman capitals. The pictures are so much hid by the bust, and so biile 
obscivablc from the ground, that they have hithcito escaped notice of all 
the writers on this roumy. 
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First. He was an experienoei;! military oiBcer, and •auat aaauvu 
employed in Scotland, Ireland, and the Low Countries: he died 
in l6n, at the age of eighty. The Moat is now the properly 
and re.;ideiice'of Thomas Selby, Esq. 

ST. CLERES, formerly called Oldham St. Cltre, another scat 
in Ighthain Parish, gave name to the family of Oidham, of whom 
Sir Thomas w as w ith Richard Cceur de Lion at the siege of Aeon. 
Isabella, a coheiress of the Oldhams, carried it in marriage to John 
St. Ciere, in the reign of Edward the Second, and his descendants 
continued owners till the time of Henry the Seventh, when it was 
alienated, and has since passed through different families to the 
Evelyns. The 'present owner is William (ilanvill Evelyn, Esq. 
who kept his Shrievalty here in 1757. . < 

WROTHAM, called Wrotchum in the Domesday Book, a re¬ 
spectable village near the fooLof the Chalk Hills, aiid I'ormerly a 
market town, was given, by King Ethelstan, to the Priory of 
Christ Church, Canleibury, in the year pfi-i. Afterwards, on 
the divi<>ion of the possessions of the Monks by Lanfranc, this 
Manor was allotted to the Archbishojts of Cantcibnry; who had 
a PaAace, and frequently lesided here till the time of Archbishop 
lalip, wiio pulled down the chief part of the buildings for the sake 
of the materials, which he wanted to complete the Palace begun 
at Maidstone by his predecessor, John Ufford. Archbishop 
Cranmer resigned Wrotham to Henry the Eighth, whose successor, 
Edward, granted it to"- Sir John Mason, to hold in capitc by 
kvight’s swvice: the latter alienated it to the Byngs, ancestors to 
the Lords Torriiiglon, who sold it to William James, Esq. of 
Ightham, whose descendants still.posses's it., 

Wrotham Church is a large well-built edifice, dedicated to St. 
George, and consisting of a nave, aides, chancel, and tran.sept, 
with an embattled tower at the west end: •the chancel is light and 
elegant. The Sepulchral memorials are iruriicrous: among them 
are several curious Brasses, which rdcord the family of Beckham, 
who were resident at Yaldham, (now a farm-house,) in this Parish, 

• during several centuries: that of Reynold Beckham the Elder, 
‘ esquyer for the body of the most excellent prynce King Henry 

VIII.’ 
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VIII.’ represents him in his tabard'of arms: he died in 1525, 
Several of tjic Baronet family of Rayner, who resided at Wro- 
THAM Pi.ACE from the; reign of Jaidcs the First till that;of Queen 
Anno, liave also monuments here. 'I'lie latter estate is now the 
pro[)erty of-HacUlock, Esq. youngest son of the late Ad¬ 

miral Haddock, who lies buried at Leigh, iu Essex, where he was 
born. Tlie j)riucipal remains of tlie Archiepiscopal Palace, are a 
gatevt ay, and a substantial stone building, that formed part of the 
offices.* 

In .\DD1NGT0N Parish, bclwAcu four and five hundred yards 
nOrtli-westward from the Chiucli, on a small eminence, iii*a place 
called the IFcrrcn , are the remains of a sujiposed Druidicai. 
Temple, consisthipof several large stones, %omc standing on end, 
and others tiirown down. l h';y appear to have originally formed 
an oval, measuring ajjoiit t;<iy j/iiees by foiiv-twoif some of the 
stones have been broken into pieces, and removed. Another an¬ 
cient monument of this kiiul stood at the distance of about 120 
vards to the north-west, and consisted of six huge stones, com¬ 
posing a circle of about eleven pacesin.diameter; these were about 
seven teet broad, and nineteen high; but have been thrMvn 
down upon each other, and broken.^ In the adjoining Parish of 
TROTFESCLiri'E, which is generally called Tro.tlei/, on a farm 
belonging to 'I'homas Whitaker, Esq. of Banning, arc also some 
huge stones of a similar description. Oq the same farm were dis¬ 
covered, a few years ago, several copper swords, and a few pieces 
of British coin, with other articles also snpjioscd Rritiih.§ The 
Jtlanor of Trotlesclill'e was, in 738, given by King Ofla, to the 

Priory 

♦ Hasted says, that ‘about seventy years ago, a considerable quan¬ 
tity of British silver coSi was discovered in this Parish, by a mole's 
casting up the earth, Aid by digging afterwards; all which were seized 
by the Lord of the Manor of Jgltlham." 

Hist, of Kent, l*ol. II. p. 1M3. Fo. 1782. 

’ Archaiologia, Vol. II. p. 107. ‘ Ibid. 


C MS Ill. penes me, 
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Priofy at Roelicster; but aft*r the Conquest, it was allotted to 
the Bishops of that See, who had a small Palate, licre, which 
Bishop Glanviile rebuilt abou? the year] liJ5; and lianiu de Ilytlic 
made considerable additions to it in the rei!;n of Kdwaid the 
Third. The jrarochial contains refjular eutlies of tlic af¬ 

fidavits sworn before vanous clergymen, of the bodies of the dead 
being interred in linen. 

MEOPH.4M, or Mephem, was the birth-jihue of Arch¬ 
bishop Meopuam, who is said fb have rebuilt the Chifrch here, 
about the time of Edw ard the Third : he died in Eeiirnaiy, J .‘53;;. 
The Church, which is dedicated to .St, John Baptist, is a gocfd 
building: the east window displays some haiidsome Iraeeis and 
an Archicpiscoptil tign'ic, probable of jMeoj>hu>;iThimstli'. 

' At 


• Lambard lias given a repy of a curi.rus .Saxo.v Vi’ill. widi a 
translation in Englisii, >n:u’.e by Ji-/rlitricix, and yi.ljsi.’illic, hii. wile, at 
Meophan). 'I'iiis lias been recopied, and commented '/ii, botU by Dr. 
Harris, in his History o( Kent, and Dr. llickes, in his Thesaurus. 
Lombard’s translation, with some corrections hy Harris, from the lex- 
tus litlffinsis, is as follows. 

“ This is Byrtriecs and Elfswythe his wyves last Testament, which they 
declared at Meopham, in their kinsfolks hearing: that was Wulstan Veca; 
and Wulfsie, his brother; and Syred, Elfiidis sonne ; and Wullsic the Blacke ; 
and Wyne the Priest; and El/gar of Meopham ; and Wulfey, Oidcges sotrnc; 
and Elfcy, his brother; aftd Bynhwara, Elfiices widow; and Bryhlric, her 
epufine; and Elfstane, the Bishop.—First, to his naturall Lord, one bracelet 
•f foure score markes of gold; one dagger (or hatchet) of as muche; foure 
horses, two of them trapped ; and two swordcs tiimmed ; and two hawkes; 
and all his houndes; and to the Lord’s wife, one bracelet of thirtie markes of 
golde, and one palfrey, (stallion,) to intreate, that this Testament stande maye. 
And for his soule, and his elders, to Saint Ahdrews, [Rochester,] two plough¬ 
lands at IDenton : and they liothe, for their soules end their ciders, two plough, 
lands at Longheld : and to the same place, for them,,.thirtie markes of golde, 
and one neck bracelet "of fourtie markes,^and a cuppe of sylver, and a half 
bracelet covered with golde: ind cvrie ycarc, at their ycarcs mind, two dayca 
rent, come, and victual!, from Haselholte, and two dayes from Watringbery, 
■■and two dayes out of Belling, and two dayes out of Harrietsham. And to 
Christes Church, 6o markes of golde, thirtie to the Bishop, [Archebishop,] 
and thirtie to' the Couent; and a ncckc bracelet of So markes; and two cuppes 

of 
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At HORTON KIRKBY, near tftc banks of the river Darent, 
are (he massif r ruins of a Castle, which, according to Darell, 
as r|uotfd by Philipott,, “ in his tract De Ca^tdlis Caniii, did ac* 
knowledge the Rosses for its touiiders.” This fainily held the 
Manor of Bishoi> Odo at the jieriod of the Domesday Survey; 
and one of them, Alexander de Ros, was one of the Recognitors 
Magna’ AssImv in the reign of King John. Lora, heiress of the 
Rosses, styled the Lady of Horton, married Roger de Kirkby 
about the twentieth of Edwtird thel'ir.'A; and he re-edified the 
Castle, as well a.s rebuilt the inaiYsiou of Kikkby Court, in this 
Parish, where Ins progeiiitors liail )>revious!y been seated. It ha* 
Since j)asse<l into v«iri<»us ianiilies, but now belongs lo Queen's 
College, Oxtonl* >o which it jvas devisW in 1730', by Jobs 

lliclie)^ 


of sylver, niul the land at Mcopham. And to Saint Augestine, thirtic markes 
oi golde, and two cuppes of iylver, and a halfe biacclct gilt. And the 
land at Daicnt to Byiwaic, for hisdayes: and ^fter his daycs» {o Saint An* 
drews, for Ui and our elders. And I give BciUng to Walfsey; and he shall 
give a thousand pence to S^int Andrews lor us, and our ciders. And iff) 'Wulf- 
sie, Watcim^byrye, after the saftic nianne.. And to Syred, llaselholt. *And 
to WuHcgc, and Elfegc, his biolher, Harte.sham, [llarrictsham ] To Wulfcge, 
the inland ; and to Ellcge, the outland. And to Wulfstanc Vcca, Walkcnstedc, 
all afuT the s.mic m?nnci, and a hatchet of three pounds. And those ten plough* 
lands at Slrctton to tl»c Myintcr at \A'aikcnsicdc- And the land at Falcham, 
alter liyrhwaras da\c.s, to Saint Andrews, foi ooule, their Lord, and 

his aunccstors. bo liieii Will was. And Bvoniloy, attei Uritwaras dayes, lo 
Saint Andrews, as Eilric then Lorde it bequeathed, for him Jtid his ciders. 
And Snodland also to Sainf Andicw'S, alter their dayes, even as Elfere it be¬ 
queathed, being Kllilces i-eh*?; ami fe allerw'aul, In the presence of Edgive, 
the Ladic; and of Odu, the Aie;-..-bibiu.p ; and ol LIfegc, Elfslanes sonne; 
and of Eliiicc-s, his bioihei ; und M Elfnoitie pilian; and of Godwine of 
Eiicham ; and ol Eadnc «;^1 Uf)o; and <jf Elisie, tiic Priest of Croydon. And 
to Wulfstane, sixty ni;ylvc.s ol l‘» tleale»lo the pooi for u.s and our ciders; 

end other snehr (.sixt\ rnarke.v) lo ultale. Bet ween and them bo It, if they 
do not. And to Wulflie, TitxVy. and the ^rii'iigs (/hum Perj after the same 
manner, and two spunes ol lliue pound. And 1 pi ty for Gods love, my 
deere l.orvlc, that lie doe not sulkr that any man onr l eslament doc breaks: 
and I pi-yc all Cods friuides that they thereto he!pc. Betweciie them and 
God be it that it do bieake; and God be them aIways*rneicifuU that 
holdc will/* 
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Mk’hcl, Esq. of Richmond,'in Surrey, with the Manor of Plum- 
■sted, and other estates ;* the Castle demesne is now, occupied as 
a farm. In Horton Church are various memoriuisof the Bathursts, 
an elder branch of the family of the Earls Bathurst, who resided 
at Franks, a venerable mansion in this Parl.sli, erected towards 
the end of Elizabeth’s reign, on the w’est side of the Darent. 
Another eminent seat in Horton, now dwindled to a farm, was 
called Reynold's Plati:, from an ancient family of that name. 

F.ARNINGH \M, written Pcritintrhamc \u the Domesday Book, 
was held, in the time of Henry *the Third, by a family sunuinied 
De Freningham, one of whom had a grant for a weekly market 
here in the same reign; and several ot’ whose successors were Shc- 
rifl's of Kent at difTerchit periods, Farninghani ft now a consider¬ 
able tillage, built on the high road between London and Maid¬ 
stone. and crossed by the river'Dai cii!, over w hich is a good brick 
bridge of four arcbes. The Church is dedicated to St. Peter and 
St. Pan!, and consists-of a nave and ebaneel, v»itb a tower at the 
west end, - built cliiefly of flints. Within the altar-rails are inscribed 
slalis in memory of SiE John Bealk, Bart, and bis lady; the 
former was Lord of this Manor, and was Sherifl' of Kent in l66'5: 
be died in October, l6’8-l. Among the other memorials, are se¬ 
veral curious Brasses. The Font is a very remarkable one; its 
form is octagonal, its height nearly four feet three inches: the. 
diameter of the base is nineteen inches and a half; its depth, ten 
inches. It is divided % mouldings into three stages, the lower¬ 
most ornamented with Gothic roses; the middle one, slightly 
cavettoed; and the uppermost displaying a series of eight subjects, 
exhibiting the Catliolic ccrcmonier, of Baptism by immersion, Con¬ 
firmation, Confession, the administration of the Eucharist, the 
elevation of the Host, IMarriage, &c. the figures, though of rude 
sculpture, and ill drawn, 'are not destitute of expression. 

About half a mil^ south-westward from Farningham Church, 
near the borders of the Duirent, stand'the ruins of EYNESFORD 
CASTLE, which is tliought to have been founded in the Norman 

times 


• See unJer Plumsted, p. 541,-2, 
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limes l)y a family surnamed De Eynesford, or Aiiisford, who held 
the Manor of the See of Canterbury. The outer walls included 
about three quarters of an acre, having a square keep in the cen¬ 
tre, surrounded by a moat, forrrferly sii))[>lied wirfi water from 
the Darent, but now filled up, and converted into garden-ground. 
Eynesl'ord Church is an early Norman structure, probably coeval 
with the original Castle ; it is a small edifice, and has greatly siilFer- 
ed from neglect, but still exhibits a very curious ornamented door¬ 
way, opening into the body ofjhe Church from the tower. 

At Luli.INCSTANE, ancientls a distinct Parish, bn! united to 
Lullingstone in 1412, was a small Church, built with lliifts inter¬ 
mixed with Itoinan bricks, but now in eompltle ruin. Near it 
other Roman bricks, with coins, and iieitruments, have been 
ploughed u|»; and part of a Tesseluted Pavement* has been disco¬ 
vered, aboufr a (juarter of a*nyle to the south, and close to tlie 
paling of LULI.INfJSTONE PARK. This estate is the property 
and residence of Sir John Dixon Dyke, Bart, whose father. Sir 
Thomas Dyke, obtained it, about the year 1738, through his 
marriage with the heiress of Pereyval Hart, Esq. His progenitor, 
Thomas Hart, Esq. had acquired it in the same way, by miftri^ 
with Elizabeth, sister to Sir John Peche, Knight Banneret, and 
Lord Deputy of Calais in the reign of Henry the Eighth. This 
Sir John was Sherill’of Kent in the tenth of Henry the Seventh, 
in which year he was greatly instrumental iu quelling the insurrec¬ 
tion in favor of Perkin Warbeck. The Peches acquired Lulling¬ 
stone by purchase from the Rokesic.t, in the time of Edward the 
Third. The Park and grounds, as well as the family mansion, 
have been much improved by the late and present owners of this 
seat: the situation is rather low. 

Lullingstone Church is a'small edifice,' dedicated to St. Botolph: 
the interior is very neats the pavement is of black and white mar¬ 
ble, the pews are rf wainscot, the deling is stuccoed, and the 
windows are ornamented witli fine painted gla'ss, some ancient, and 
some modern. Here are also some suniptuous monuments in me¬ 
mory. 


See Cust. Rof. p. 120—8. 
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mory of tlie Rokesle, Pcche, and Hart families; and also a cui m u» 
Brass of a Knight in complete armour, with a lion at his feet, in 
commemoration of Sir \Viei,iam Peche, who died in 1487. On 
the south side of the altar is the' S|)lendid l6mb of Sir Pkrcyvai. 
Hart, “ tlial heyre to Peclie was,” and his lady: their effigies, 
finely scul) tnred, lie beneath a canopy studded with gilt roses. 
Sir Percyval died in the year 1580, a-t. eighty-four: he was 
“ Chief Sewer, and Knight Harbinger,” to four sovereigns. On 
the opposite side is the elaborate n^onument of Sir John Peche, 
the Lord Deputy, is ho is represented by a figure of a Knight in 
armour/ lying within an altar-tomb at the bottom, the covering 
slab being sustaiu'id by •'iiiiall columns: above are tlie words Peche 
me fieri fecit: Prest afaire: the latter surname being the motto 
of the deceasi'd. Tiiis monument scp;uates the chancel from the 
north’Chapel, in wliich, below the oast window, is he. elaborate 
tomb and effigies of Siu G eorge H art, second son of the above 
Sir Percyval, and Elizabeth, daughter of .John Howes, Esq. of 
Elford, in StafVordshv-e, his laily. He was knighted by Queen 
Elizabeth, ami died in 1587, :et. fifty-fne: he is in armour; his 
larfy In the dress of the tiiiies. The west si<ie of the Chafiel ex- 
bib'its a rich monumental Screen, i-xeeiited in the Gothic taste in 
stucco, iu commenioiaiion of “ Peucyvai.i, Hart, Esq. the 
munificent rejiairer and beautificr of this Church,” who died in 
1738, in his seventy-third year. In the, centre, which resembles 
an arched doorway, ij 'a long iiiscrijition, on white marble; 
and on the sides, and over it, arc forty-five shields, ilisplaying 
the arms” and alliances of the family. On the north side is an 
elegant mural monument, with a medallion, in memory of Dame 
Ann Dyke, who died in 17('3, aged seventy one; and her two 
husbands, J-Jin Bluet, Esq. of Holcomb Court, Devon; and Sir 
'Ihomtis Dyke, Barf, of Horehain in Suj^sex: the latter died in 
1756 ', in his fifty-eighth year, and lies bix'ied in the chancel. 
Among the painted glass in the different windows of this fabric, 
are representations of tile iMartyrdom of St. Ainphibalus, St. 
George encountering tlie Dragon, St. Botoi|>h, St. Agnes, St. 
Anne leaching the young Jesus, St. Elizabeth, and other saints; 
with othci small hi-lorical pieces, and various arms,of the succes* 
1 sive 
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sive owners of this Manor. ■ The nav«; is divided from the chancel 
by a finely carved fiothic screen in wood, embattled, and uphold* 
ing the lloon-loft, which is yet perfect. 

Nearly ailjoining to Jhe soulh-t'ast side of Liillingstone Park, 
and close to the Dareiil, stood SllOKlillAM CASTLE, latterly, 
but improperly, called Lullingstonc Castle. The demesne is now 
a farm; the. farm-house appears to have been constructed with the 
materials of the fortress, which was in ruin in Lelaud’s time. 
Philipott says that “ this Castle, if iiof built by, was yet certainly 
very anciently in the possession of llje family of AUlham, of Aldham 
St. Clere, one of which name was Caste!'. m of this place in the 
eighth of Henry the Tliird.” In Sii.nchain Chtn-ch are various 
mer^rials of the ^orrettt, of NEVv-IIorsF,, .ju this Parish, ahaiid- 
somc mansion, erected hy John liurrell, INrj. a Prothouotarv of 
the Court of Common Pleas ii» the time offScorge lire First. It 
has lately l>cen pnrch.^sed by Sir Waiter Sterling, F. It. and A.S, 
who was create.d a Baronet in 1800. 

In COWDH.AM or Ci dham Parish, :.bout two miles south¬ 
west from the Church, lies the Manor ol'Ai'rKUi'iEi.n, anciently 
called Appuldre, and AppnIdrefidJ, wliicU gave name to art cnli- 
neut Kentish family, of whom Henry tie AppuMiefield obtained 
a grant for a weekly market here in the twenty-eigiith of Henry 
the Third. 

The little village of Dovvne is sitirated on a very elevated and 
salubrious spot. The Church is a snialb eilifite, consisting of a 
nave, chancel, and tower: it contains several uremorials of the 
Petlees, who were Lortls of the Manor of Downe Conn from the 
reign of Edward the ^Third to Uiat ol Henry tiie Eighih: one of 
these is a slab in the nave, inlaid witii Brasses, in memory of 
?rt)omo Petlcc rt Jsabtlla u-^or ejuB. in' the south wall of the 
chancel is a Piscina; aad a double Slone Seat,, beneath a pointed 
arch; a grave-stone iu the pavement has this inscription: 

lS?ic iaut 3 !ol)£a Bttieicntjcn g^nhm ©IjiB ©annati’et Camera* 
ri’ HonliDn quioI)ijtJJEiijBieS)ecemb:iBSl'’D.ut®'a:®3;(S°fa,!a* 
cui' ai? ppictet’ DC ame’. 

The scat at Downe Court, now called Downe Hall., is the pro¬ 
perty and residence of - - Parry, Esq. On 
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On tlie west side of Holjvood Ililf, on KESTON Down, are 
the remains of an immense Encampment, which Horsley sup¬ 
poses to Ijave been occupied ^)y the Romans for their summer quar¬ 
ters. Itsformfselliptical, but approaching to a circle: it is surround¬ 
ed by treble ditches, and ramparts of vast height and depth, and 
measuring nearly two miles in the outward circiinifcrcnce. Both 
the banks and ditches on the north-east and east sides, are thickly 
covered with uood: those to the west and south-west, arc parti¬ 
cularly bold and deep, and remain nearly in their ancient state. 
The inclosed area is intersected .by several roads; one of them led 
from I!«aves Green to Keston Mark, but is now disused, a new 
road having betn carlicd round the western side of the camp for 
the accommodation of Mr. Pitt, when resident at Holwood House. 
The situation is high and coniirianding ; and the prospects possess 
considerable beauty. At a sjiert distance from tlte outer ditch, 
on the north-west side, is the spring-head of'the river Ravensbome, 
now formed into a bath, inclosed with pales, and planted round 
with Iref.s; from this'the soldiers were supplied with water, and a 
plain way leading down to it can still be, traced. The south-east 
pajt ‘of the area has Ircen made into a lawn; other parts are cul¬ 
tivated both as arable and pasture. The origin of this strong post 
has been variously accounted for: the most probable opinion is 
that which attributes it to Aulus Plaulius, whom Dr. Tabor, and 
others, suppose to have encamped here while awaiting the arrival 
of the Emperor Claudip.s. Dr. Harris says, ‘ I am fully persuaded 
it is Roman; not only from its form, but also from the Roman 
bricks, tiles, and other remains, that have been turned up here¬ 
abouts by the plough.' Hasted adds, that “ coins of the Middle 
and Lower Empire have likewise been frequently picked up by 
tiiose whom curiosity has'led to c\amhie the place.” 

HOLWOOD HOUSE was purchased- of the Burrows family 
by the late Right Honorable William Pitt,'the celebrated Prime 
Minister, who swayed the councils of England during the extend¬ 
ed period of eigliteen successive years. In the recesses of public 
business, this was bis favorite retirement; the beauty of the grounds, 
and scenery, comiKuisating for the smallness of the mansion; but 

to 
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to the latter Mr. Pitt added a large iroom, willi a spacious bow 
window, towards tlie south: the grounds were improved by Repton. 

WEST WICKHAM was, in the^re^gn of Edward^ the'Second, 
the property of the JIuntingfields, of whom Sir Walter de Hunt- 
ingtield procured tlie grant of a Weekly market for this Manor in 
1318; but the market has been long discontinued. It afterwards 
passed through several families to Sir Henry Heydon, who rebuilt 
the Manor-House and Church in the reign of Henry the Seventh. 
His descendants sold it to the l.cnnard/t; and it was late the pro¬ 
perty of Sir John Farnaby, Bart, in fight of his wife Mary, daugh¬ 
ter to the late Samuel Leiinard, Esq. the illegitimate son of Sir Sa¬ 
muel Lenuard, Bart. The Manor-House, called West Wick¬ 
ham CouET, has undergone considerable altfrations and repairs, 
but still retains its original form,, and much of its ancient charac¬ 
ter. It is a square building, v. jth u small cclagonal tower at each 
corner, terminating pyraniidically above the roof. In a window 
of the hall arc the arms of Sir Henry Heydon, with those of Anne, 
his wife, daughter to Sir Geoft'rey Boleyn, &c. The windows of 
the Church, which is dedicated to St. John Baptjst, are also oma- 
inented with painted glass; among which arc figures of several 
Saints, and a Skeleton intended for the founder, in a kneeling pos¬ 
ture, with a label inscribed thus, Ne ntniniscaris Domine delicta 
viea uut par . . . issuing from its mouth. Several of the Lennards, 
Baronets, lie bnried here, with others of Jhe family. Here also 
was interred, in April, 1736, Gilbert IFwi/Esq. the learned au¬ 
thor of ‘ Thoughts on the Resurrection/ ‘ Translations of Pindar,’ 
the ‘ Institution of the Garter,’ &c. He resided at West Wickham 
many years, and was bore, ’says his biographer, Dr, Johnson, 
“ very often visited by Lytiqjton and Pitt, who, when they were 
weary of faction and debates,’ used to find at Wickham, books 
and quiet, a decent table? and literary conversatbn.” Mr. West 

placed the following iuskription in the summer-house of his garden: 

• 

‘ //<ri mihi me ptccul uric sita est me proTius ad mbem, 

Nc patter turits, utque bonis potiar; 

El qaoties mutare locum fastigia cogunt, 

Transeo, el alternis rare vel arbe fruar.’ 

Avsojmus *i Fitlm- 

Not 


Voi. VII. Dec. 1807. R r r r 
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Not wrapt in stnoky*‘]^ondon*$ sulphurous clouds^ 

And not far distant stands my rural cot; 

Nfithcr obnoxious tOf^intrudin^ crouds, 

Nor for the good and friendly too'rcmote. 

And when too much repose brings on the spleen. 

Or the gay city\ idle pleasures cloy ; 

Swiit as my changing wish, I change the scene. 

And now the country, now the town enjoy. 

HAYEIS, ancicnllv written Ilent, is a small but pleasant village, 
situated within the Manors ef West Wickham and Orpington. 
In tilt Church, which is dedicated to St. Mary, are the Banrters 
that were botfie at ’the public funeral of the great Elarl of Chat- 
iiani. Among tlie .Sepulchral memorials ar«i, several Brasses in 
conjmemoration of different Rectors of this Parish; one of them 
is thus inscribed; 

Who faine would lyve, he must not fcare to dye; Death is the wai* 

That Icadcs to lief and glorious Joies, that tryumphes over Claie. 

Come.poore, bewailJ'tliis want; Gome ffricncl, lament & saie with me. 

This man did dye to lyve, and lyves though dead his body be. 

• FSjII xxiii yeeres Rector Here he was, and then John Hoare, 

Unwedd, dcceast, one thousand yeeres ffyve hundred cighty-fowr, 
the xi daic ot ffebvuarie, 

When he had lyvd lx score Sc three.* 

HAYES PL.ACE, formerly a seat of the Scotts, is stated to have 
been purchased, in tly. 'year 1 7 57,t by the late Earl of Chatham, 
who erected the present mansion, which, during an alienation of 
about two years to tin; Honorable Tlionias Walpole, was cased 
over with white brick, and aflerwmds reconvejed to the Earl.t 
“ Here, after his retirement from public affairs, this great states* 

luaa 

V These numbers are evidently erroneou’s • yet how to correct them 
is unknown. 

t So Hatted says; yet ,thi 8 seems a mistake, as the present Earl of 
Chatham was bom here in October, 1756. 

J Lysons's Etivirons of Lond. Vol. IV. p. 4y5. • Lord Chatham’s 
•riginal purchase consisted only of the old mansion, which he pulled 
down, and a few acres of land. By subsequent purchases, the estate 
las been considerably increased.' 1 
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tnan spent much of the evening of hi^ days, amusing himself with 
improving, fr»m time to time, his favorite residence.” Since his 
decease, it lias had several owners, and is now tli« property of 
Philip Delianey, Ksq. formerly of Kempsliot, in Hampshire. 

During ihe first part of the Earl of (^liathain s residence at 
Hayes IMace, his second son, Wili.iam Pjtt Esq. the late 
dislinguislied Chancellor of the Exchequer, was honi: this was 
on the twenty-cighlh of May, 17 . 59 ; and he was baptized on the 
third of July following, as aiqicars by the entry in tlie Parish 
Register. The actions of lliis exalted slatesinan are so interjvoveii 
with Ihe annals of his country, and of Europe, as tp jnechide the 
possihilily of giving any extended review of them in these pages. 
From the age of six' tO I'onrlecn, lio was educated under a conies- 
tic tutor, the late llev. Mr. Wilion, by whose judicious exerfions 
lie obtained’a ihoioinii acqhaiiitanVc with Mathematics and Na¬ 
tural l*liiloso})liy, and became a good classical scimlar. In April, 
1773 , he was eniered at Pembroke College * in Ci-.mbridge; his 
father giving a decided prcleicnce to this University, from the 
general system of its scholastic regimen corresponding more iisarbv 
xvilh his own principles,* than that of ihe si'-ter estahlishmcnt at 
Oxl'ord. He was iiitrodnceel into Parliaiuent heline he had at- 
taiiioel Ihe age prescribed by law, as his illustrious rival, Mr. Fox, 
had previously been by Lord Ilollaiid. Here the vigour and 
brilliancy of his talents rendered iiiiii the adit'ira'.ion of all; and 
the interest excited by his abilities, and extreme youth, was high¬ 
ly increased by the astonishing liow of his eloquence, vrtiich, on 
every great occasion throughout liis life, shone pre-eminently con¬ 
spicuous. He very eari^' professed himself a warm supporter of 
Parliamentary Reform, a cause fhat hc.afterwaids abandoned; 
partly, perhaps, from that real horror at a popular ascendancy, 
which the atrocities of the French Revolution excited in the minds 
even of the firmest adlicreiil^s to the pure principles of liberty. 
The measures tliat he pursued during tha* eventful period, are of 
too recent a date to require description here; yet, whether we ^ 
admit them to have been conceived in wisdom, or generated in 
Iktuity, tbcii eflccts are equally to be deplored. The ancontroul- 
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able predominance of France over the entire Continent of Europe, 
has l>een tlie result oi’ their failure of success; and,our own inde¬ 
pendence a nation, Iias*^ been l>rou"l>t into liaxard, and is still 
endangered, from the same cause. On one occasion, the Premier 
found it necossarj' to reliiu|uisb the lielra to a more supple Injnd: 
he had held out emancipation to tlie Catholics of Ireland, as a 
boon for tlieir consent to the projected union of the two kingdoms j 
but tlie scruples of the Sovereign interfered to prevent the fulfil¬ 
ment of his eiigagemenf, and he*retired from office. The public 
voice soon recalled him to his* post, vet he now enjoyed it only a 
short time. The same line of policy which he had before pursued, 
he again recurred to, and with the same ill success. The chagrin 
of disappointment,’’combined, with that lab irions exertion which 
tlie'situation of atfairs reipiirerl, destroyed bis health; and, after 
a few months illness, he died' on the twenty-third, of January, 
ISOf), in his forty-seventh year, lie had a public funeral, and 
was buried in the viorth transept of Westminster Abbey; where 
also, within a short twelvemonth, and within a few yards of the 
same grave, was interred bis great political opponent, and succes¬ 
sor in ofticc, the Right Honorable Charles James Fox. 

The neighbourhood of Hayes, Beckenham, and Bromley, is 
taickiv studded witli the Vn.i.As of nobility and gentry; tlieplea- 
-antness of the situation, and its convenient distance from the 
Metropolis, rendering this district extremely desirable for occa¬ 
sional residence. L.vS'OI.EY PARK, ami KELSEYS, in Beck¬ 
enham Parish, arc two estates helonging to the Rigid Honorable 
Peter Burrell, LorrI (iwydir. Deputy Great Chamherlain, and 
F. R. S. The former, wliirh is the iitost considerable, obtiiined 
its name from the family of I,anglcy, who bad lands here about 
the middle of the fourteenth ce.nlniy. One hniidred years afler- 
warils, it was alienated to the Violelis, aiid by them, in 1510, to 
John Style, Esrp wjjose family expired in an heir-female, married 
fo Sir John Elwill, Barf. Tlie latter died in 1727; and his bro- 
tiier, Sir Edmund, sold this estate to tlie Raymonds, from whom 

it 

» 'I hc event of the battle cf Austciliiz was his death-blow. 
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if jwsscd, by an Iioiress, to Peter Biirrell, Esq. His grandson, 
flic present bwner, was created a Peer in June, 1796. Kelstjs, 
file more ancient seat At’ the Bnriieils, was ^mrchasi^d, nbout the 
year Ib'sS, from tlie Brottrm es, who had possessed it for nearly 
tlift^e centuiies, and one of whom had license for an Oratory here 
in l-l-7Jh l.oni G«ydir’s house, which is now connected with 
J.;ingley Park, was originally built Iry Alderman Kirkham of Lon¬ 
don, hut has since been great Iv enlarged. 

• • 

EDEN I'AHM, another seat in Beckenham, is the elegant re- 
tireineiil of the Bight Hoiioralde f.ord Auckland, who purchased 
it of J. A. Bucker, Esq. CLAY HILL,,or the^OAKERY, also 
in this Parish, was the properly of the late learned Edwarrl King, 
Esq. E. R. and A.*S.’ This genlleinan, who was a native of Nor¬ 
folk, was defied President of the Society of Antiquaries oif the 
decease of Ur. Milleji, in 17’t> t;* h‘ut, on the succeeding election 
in the. year following, he was obliged to relinquish the chair to 
the Earl of Leicester, after an unprecedented contest. ^Ile was 
author of various works; the principal of which are his ‘Observa¬ 
tions on Ancient Castles;’ ‘ Morsels of•Crilicisui,’ tending tojlluj- 
trate the Scriptures; aiul the ‘ .Munimenta Antiqua;’ the conflijd- 
iiig volume of the latter is now printing. He died in 1806', aet. 
s,ei;enty-two. 

BECKENH.AM PLACE, the seat of John Cator, Esq. is part¬ 
ly in llie Parish of Bromley; hut the mansion •tself is in that of 
Hci'kei'hain. 'I’his was forntcrly the residence of Rear Admiral 
Sir Piercy Brett, who died in I7til, and, together will* his lad^, 
lies buried in the Church; hut the estate, which for upwards of a 

f 

century had been oantd by the* St. Johns, was alienated to the 
Cators in 1773, uiuicr the autliority of an Act of Parliament. 
The house is a handsome building, commanding a beautiful, 
though not extensive yrosiiect. Kent florsE, the ancient seat of 
the iMhuidlkrs, in Beckenham Parish, isnowjocctipied as a farm; 
the estate belongs to J. J. Augersteiu, lijjq. in right ot bis wife. 

BECKENHAM amreh isa neat edifice, rledieated to St. George: 
it contains many mommieiits ot the Style, Raymond, Burrell, and 
ptlier fimiilics. On a slab in the ehancel, is a reiuaikable Ji; ns.s 
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in memory of Oaroe S10atcatc», aaUgf of *Er IfflilHm ©aacH, Kncc^r, 
imd daughter of Joliii Barnes, Esq. of Redliall,f in Norfolk, 
who died iu^ November, 1 56 ', 3 ; she is represented in a flowered 
petticoat, and close-bodied gown; the sleeves slashed at the shoul¬ 
ders, and hanging down to the teet. The monument of Mrs. 
Jane Ci,arke, wife of Dr. Clarke, Physician at Epsom, is iii- 
scrilted with the following elegant lines, written by tiiePoet Gray: 


“ Lo! where this silent Marble weeps, 

A Friend, a Wife, a Mother sleeps; 

A Heart within whose sacred cell 
TXie peacllul virtues lov’d to dwell. 

Affection warm, and faith sincere, 

And toft humanity, • w as there: 

In agony, in death, resign’d, 

She felt the wound^slle left«bchmd. 

Her infant Image here below, 

Sits smiling on a Father’s woe; 

Whom ,what awaits, while yet he strays 
Along the lonely vale of days? 

A Pa»Jg, to secret sorrow dear; 

A Sigh; an unavailing Tear, ® 

Till Time shall cv’ry grief remove, 

With Life, with Mcm’ry, and with Lovc.*‘* 

BROMLEY, 


The llegister of Beckenham, under the date October C4-, 1710, 
records fhc burial of Margaret Finch, of whom the following ac¬ 
count is given in Lysonc’s Environs, Vol.,IV. p. 301. 

“ This remarkablc'person lived to the age of idg years. She was one of the 
people called Gipsies, and had the tide of their Queen. Afu-i travelling over 
various parts of the kingdom, during the greater pait of a century, she sclded 
at Norwood; whither her great age, and the ft.me of her foiiunc-tclling, aU 
traded numerous visitors. 'From a habit of sitting on die ground, with her 
ehin resting on her kfu-es, the sinews at l^igth became so contia< »cd, that she 
could not rise from that post^ic: alter her death, they were obliged to inclose 
her body in a deep square box. Her funeral was attended by two mourning 
coaches: a scimon was preached upon the occasion, and a great concourse of 
people attended the ceremony. There is an engraved portrait of Margaret 
finch frora'a diawing made in 2739; her picture adorns the sign-post of 
a house of iniblic cntcUainmcnt in Norwood, ctllcd the Gipsy House,’' 
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BROMLEY, 

A pleasant, healthy, wnd rcspottable market-to\fn, derives its 
name from the Saxon words Bi om-lcag, signifying a field or pas- 
tuft of broom; and “ the great quantity of that plant on all the 
waste places near the town, sufliciently corroborates this etynio- 
logy.”* The Manor of Bromley was given to the Bishops of Ro¬ 
chester in the eighth century, by Ethelbcrt, King of Kent,t and, 
with some little inlerriqttioii, about the period of the Conquest, 
and during the Protectorate, has continued in their possession till 
the present time. These prelates had a P^LACt^ here at a very 
early period, wliicli, after frequent alterations and repairs, was 
pulled down by tlie late Bishop 'Plionias, who erected the present 
edifice, a phjiii brick inaiision,’ in its stead, about the ycarT777. 
This is now, and ha:» becn**for a long period, the only Episcopal 
residence belonging to the See of Ilocl-.ester, “ It stands about a 
quarter of a mile from the town, and is plq^santly situated on the 
brow of a hill, looking towards Beckenham and Hayes.* In the 
grounds is a Clialj/bcat. spring, called St. Well, wluch an¬ 

ciently had an Oratory annexed to it, dedicated to St. BlaSius, 
which was much frequented at Whitsuntide; because Lucas, who 
was I..egate for Sextus the Fourth, here in England, granted an in¬ 
dulgent remission of forty days enjoined penance, to all those 
who should visit this chapel, and oiler up^their ^rizoiis there in the 
three holidays of Penlecost.”J After the Reformation, the Ora¬ 
tory fell to ruins, and the Well was slopped up; lltlt being re- 
ojK'ned in 1754, “was, ^y the Bishop’s orders, immediately se¬ 
cured iVom the mixture of othef waters; since which, numbers of 
people, esjK‘cially of the?, tniddle and. poorer sort, have been re- 
markahly relieved by i^ from various infirmities and diseases ;”1| 
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The Church is a spacious ^building, dedicated to St. Peter and 
St. Paul, and consisting of a nave, chancel, and ajsles, with an 
embattled tower, surniounti^l by a cupoja at the west cud: the 
north aisle was rebuilt in 1792; Bishop Tliomas contributing 5001. 
towards the expcnce. The Sepulchral memorials are numerous: 
among these is an ancient Tomb in the north wall of the chancel, 
under a recessed pointed arch, with various mouldings springing 
from two pillars on each side, having capitals ornamented with 
foliage: the upper part, and east side, are mutilated. The person 
whose memory this was iiitendet; to coiumeiuorale is unknown: it 
is probably the same as Weever alluded to, where he says, “ in 
the church wall 'iyelli fhe pouriraiture, as 1 learne by tradition, of 
Richard fVendorer, «3ishoj> of Rochester, and Parson ot this 
Towne.”* This Prelate, however, who died in t QM, was, accord- 
ing to Dart and (jodwjn, buried, in Westminster Abb‘c,v, ‘by the 
King’s (Hen. III.) orders.’ Against the same wall is an inscribed 
tablet in memory of l^ishop Zachary Pearce, D. D. who died 
in June, 'I??-!, aged ei“ghty-four yvars : and a slab in the pavement 
records the name and virtues of John Yonor, another Bishop of 
Rbch*ter: he died at the age of seventy-one, in April, KiOa. 
Two other Bishops of this See were also interred in this edifice; 
Walter dc Uenche, who died in 13t)0; and John liuckcridoc, w ho 
was translated from Rochester to Ely in iti'JS: he died in lt>31. 
Among the other memorials, are Brasses of Richakj) Thorn- 
HILL, Esq. who died in February, l6'00, and his two wives, AJar- 
ga^rct Alills, and Elizabeth Watson: they are represented iir the 
dresses of the limes. Dr. John IIawksworth, the well- 
known author of the At^veuturer.,and other,e.steemed works, who 
died prematurely, in November 1773, a,t. lifty-eight, has also a 
monument here: he was Tong an inhabitant of this town. The 
Font is apparently of the Norman times : ‘it is of a square form, 
and the sides arc ornamciifed with ranges of ]>lain semi-circular 
arches. 

Bromley College was founded in pursuance of the will of 
the benevolent John Warner, Bishop of Rochester, bearing date in 

iCO'O', 
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l66t), for tile residence and maintenance of twenty Widows of 
losal and ort|iodo:i Clergymen. The original endowments have 
been greatly augmented by the giftj of various persons Since that 
period; and in 17 oh', Mrs. Helen Belciison, of Brad bourne, iuthis 
Comity, heipieathcd the sum of 10,0001. for the purpose of erect¬ 
ing ten additional houses for as ni.uiy Widows of Clergyinen; 
since that a betiucst ot 12,0001. made under certain limitations, 
by William Pearce, Esq. brother to Bishop Pearce, for the build¬ 
ing ten more houses for Clergymcn.s’ Widows, has also fallen in; so 
that this excellent charity is now in a very flourishing slate. The 
Widows on Bishop Warner’s foundation have, an aynual allowance 
of 301. 10s. each, with coals and candles: the others have 201. 
each. The salary AfThe Chaplain,,who must belong to Magdalen 
College, Oxford, has been increased at different times, and isliow 
about 8(>l. y^-aily. TJjis iiistilulibu is under the nianageuient of 
fourteen trustees; seven of them are, the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, the Bishop of London; the Bishop, the Archdeacon, and the 
Chancellor of Uochosler; the Dean of Si. Paul's, and the Dean of 
the Arches; all tortile time being; the othersar«elective; tlieJ[2ol~ 
lege huildings are pleasaiilly situaUHl at the north end of the towTi. 
In Bromley 'is also a Charity School for the clothing and education 
of thirteen boys, and the same number of girls. 

The jiopulalioii of tliis Parish, according to the Act of 1800, 
amounted to 2700, the number of bouse# to 524; but about 1.50 
of the hilter are .situated in the Hamlets of Mason’s Hill. 
Bromley Common, Soiilhhoroiiyh, Widmnre, and Plaislov?e‘. those 
in the town arechiedy situated round the market-place, ami on the 
iiigli road to I'arnborough and Sevtnoaks. The markets are well 
supplied with com, live-stock,'^iiiC..The gnuit for holding them was 
obtained by the Bishoi> of Kocliesicr from Henry the Sixth, in the 
year 1447 or 1448. ^The Murket-hous^ is a large old building, 
stamiiiig on wood pillars. * 

The Manor of SIMPSONS, now beIoiij*iug to I.ord Gwydir, hut 
occupied as a farm, was aiicieiilly the sc;il ot the Raiuiucls, and 
iifterwards of William Clarke, who, accovtiing to Philipott, had 
license from Henry the Filth “ to erect a strong little pile of lime 
3nd stone, with an embattled wall, encircled with a deep njoat." 

In 
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In tiie next reign it was afi^mtecl lo the Simpsons, whose name it 
yet retains. Anion" ilie other ^ illas and Scat.% ip IJroniley Pa¬ 
rish, is FllEELAXDS, the residence of I’lionias Raikes, Esq. a 
Director of the Bank; BICKLEY, the handsoinc INIunsion of Wil¬ 
liam Welles, Esij.; and SUNDIllDGE, which, in the reijn)*' of 
Henry the Third, Mas the propeity of Peter le Blund, Conslahlc of 
tlie Torver of London, by an heiress olWhose family it was car¬ 
ried in marriage to tlie VVilioiighbys; it has since had various 
owners. 

CHISLEHURST, also written Chesdhur.st, anil Chcsiihnrst. wa.s 

anciently an appurtenance to Dartford, and descended in (he same 

line as that Manor to Sir Thomas Walsiugham,* of Scadbury, in 

this Parish. His soh alienalect it to the UeKifions, Baronet.s, from 

wheni it has passed, by heirs female, to the Hon. Thomas Towns- 

heiid, whose grandson. Lord Viscojint Syi^ney, the present owner, 

occasionally resides at FROGNAL, now called Sydney 

Lodge, a pleasant-scat near Foot’s Cray. The Church is dedicated 

to St. Nicholas, and contains Various nionunients of the H alsin". 

hams, BeUnsons, Pertics,, and other eminent families. The cele- 
* « 

bitited Sir Phii.ip Warwick, Knt. who, in 1646, was appointed 
one of the Commissioners to treat for the surrender of Oxford, 
and Sir Richard Adams, KuI. Baron of the Exchequer, who 
died in March, 1774, have also inemurials here. 

SCADBURY, the encirni re.si<lente of the Walsinghams, has 
been long dilapidated, and the estate is occupied as a liirm. I'hose 
'emiiient.'dalesmen, -Sir Francis W.vl.singham, {youngest son 
of William Walbinghani, Esq. hy Joyce, daughter of Sir Ed. 
Denny), and Sir Nicholas' Bacon,' Lord Keeper to Queen 
Eliaabeth, were both born at this seiV.t 

C.\MDEN PLACE, anollier seat in Ciiislehurst, had its name 
from the famous historian and antiquary, William Camden, who 
is said to have conj|iosed his .Annals of Elizabctli while resident on 
this estate, in his latte^ years, rte also died here in November, 
1(>C3: and was carried hence with great solannity to the place of 

his 


* See Vol, VII. p. 558. 


■i See some acocunt of this gentleman in Vol. V’l. p. 114—11", 
and 12!>. 
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his interment in Westminster Abbey.* *Tiiis estate is now the pro¬ 
perty olEarl|Cam(Ien. 

At ORPINGTON aije the remams of an ancient seat called 
Bark-Hart ; an appellation bestowed by Queen Elizabeth, who 
wa\entertained here by Sir Percival Hart, in July, 1573, with 
tlie exhibition of a sea-figlit, and other pageantry. In the Church 
is a curiously sculptured doorway, opening into the nave from the 
tower. 

ST. M.VRY CRAY, the most considerable of all the villages 
which derive their name from tfieir situation on the river Cray, 
liad a market as early as the reign ot Edw;ard tl^e First; but the 
Market-house having been blown down in the great storm in 
November, 1703,*it*has never since been held. The greater part 
of St. Mary ^Cray is an ajrpeiKlage to the Manor of Or|)in^ton; 
and with that belongs to Sir J.'O. Dyke, Bart, of Lullingstone 
Park. In the Church are several ancient Brasses, and many me¬ 
morials for the Manning firmily, who for ^veral genc^itlions re¬ 
sided at Kevington, a seat in this Parish. , * 

On the north side of FOOT's CRAY, a fiinall village qn the 
high road to MaidstonF, is F001'’s CRAY^ PLACE, which tk’as 
purchased about the middle of the last century by Bourchier Cleve, 
Esq. who, in 1752, having pulled down the old mansion, built 
an elegant villa of free-stone, from a design taken from a beauti¬ 
ful editiie by Pallarlio, erected near X^enice. He also inclosed 
the Park, and endrellished it with plantations, and a canal formed 
from the Cray River, which flows tlirough the grounds. Elizabeth, 
his daugbl(;r, and heiress, conveyed this,.and other possessions, 
in marriage to the present Right Honorable Sir George Yongc, 
Bart, K. (1. who, in J77'2,*^in c.oujuuction with his wife, sold tbi* 
estate to Beiijamin Harence, Es(p who was Sberift’of Kent in 1777, 
and continued to resi^le here for many yjearslill his decease. In the 
Parish Church, muler a low obtuse arch in the north wall, are the 
mutilated elfigies of Sill Simon dk Va*!GHAN, and his lady, of 
the time of Erlward the Third; in the twentielli of whose reign. 
Sir Simon i>aid aid lor this Manor. The Font is Norman, and 
not very diflcrcut from that at Bromley. 


NORTH. 
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NORTII-CR \Y PI. ACE,'a pleasant scat of about niiiefv acres, 
formerly possessed l)v tlie Hri/icringions, was devised by the Rev, 
W. Helheriiigton to the late I’bonias Coventry, Estp and it is now 
held on lease frotn his family. The mansion is a well-built struc¬ 
ture, with a colonnade, standing at a short distance southward iiTom 
the river Cray. 

ELTHAM is a considerable village, situated on the high road 
between London and Maidstone, and extending about three quar¬ 
ters of a mile in length. Its ancient name «as Eald-ham, the 
old mansion or «bvelling. .lohn de Vesei, Lord of Elthain, pro¬ 
cured a grant o,f a usarket for this Manor; and two other grants 
relating to if, are extant among the records in the I'tiwer: the 
markets appear to fiare been, rliscontinned'iii the time of James 
the J'irsf, when the Royal Paine*..’, the nmiains oj' which stand 
about two furlongs southward frbm tfic vilL’ge, ccaseefto be visited 
by our kings. 

Elt^i^.M PalacK was for several centuries a favourite retreat of 
the English Sovereigns, to which, probably, its vicinity to the Me- 
tropojis not a little contriknlcd, as well as the pleasantness of its 
sitd'ation. In the Saxon times, the Manor belonged to th»; 
Crown; and in the reign of Eilward the Cont’essor, :is ai>pear5 
from the Domesday Book, it was held of that Monarch by one 
Alwoldc. William the Conqueror granted it, with many other 
estates in this County, to Odo, Bishop of Baienx, his hull bio- 
tlicr, after the conii.scation of whose po.ssessions by William 
Aufus, tliii Manor was dividerl, part of it being retained by the 
Sovereign, and pttrt of. it given to the noble family of the Magira- 
yilics. Edward 1. granted Ids moiety to the powerful Baron John 
de Vesci, who afterwards obtained tlie whole by exchange with 
AValter de Maguaviile. His son, William de V'esci, bad a natural 
sun, also named AVilliam, to wbuni be Revised thi.s Manor, with 
llic greater p’art of.his other estates ; but liaving 'd|ipuinted An- 
Uiony Bee, the warlike ^tisbop of iDnrbani, a trustee under the 
will, that liauglily Prelate betrayed his confidence, and obtained 
‘possession of 1-Jthain for himself. He is staled to iravc bestowed 
great cost «>n the buildings here; and here also be died, in th|; 
year 1311, William dc Vesci, tlie younger, was slain at llic bat- 

tlj: 
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jU- of Sliivoliii, in Scollaiid, wlieii Vis estates, of which this 
Manor was acaiii considered as a part, devolved on Sir Gilbert de 
Aton, as his ri<;lil heiranil this Sil- Gilbert granted Eitliam to 
GeoflVey Scrope of Masham, \vho,’iu the year 1318, had it con- 
liriit^‘d to him by the Crown ; and soon afterwards is said to have 
given it to Queen I.vabel, consort to Edward II. Since that period 
it has been occasionally granted for terms of years to various jrcr- 
sons, and is now held under a lease IVom the Crown by Sir Johji 
liregory Shaw, Bart. * 

hen tiie Palace was originall^' Imilf is unknown, yet it mtist 
have been prior to tlie year 1170, wlieii Henry HI. kept a grand 
public Christinas here, acconipanied by his Queen, and all the 
great men of Uie rraUn. Edward 11. frcqnenlly resided here; and 
in the year 1315, his Queen \vas’delivered of a Son in tin*Pa¬ 
lace, who was afterwards eaHpil >ohn of Elthain, from the ])lac4: 
of bis birth. Edward Ill. held a parliament here hi 1329> and 
another in 13/5, when the Commons petitioned him to make hi» 
grandson, llicharil de Bourdeaux,'Prince of \Vales. Most of the 

.^7 ^ 

sncccediHg Sovereigns, to the time of Jleiiry yill. resided much 
in this Palace; but on the rise of Greenwich, it was gradually de¬ 
serted. Edward IV. W'as at great exjience in repairing the Pa- 
laie ; and here, in the year 1483, he kept his Christmas in a very 
in-.igniticent and costly inanner, two thonsund persons being daily 
fed at his charge. 'I'hrcc years afterwariE, his daughter Bridget, 
who became a nun at Dartford, was born here. 

'I’he 'change which the Palace of Eltham has undergOBc, is ex-‘ 
cccdingly striking. This editice, the abode yl' Sovereigns, and the 
birlh-|)lacc of Princes, is n6w a fiirm; and the beautiful great 
hail, where pailiaments wcrejicld, and entertainments given in all 
the pomp of feudal grandeur, is now nsed as a bam for the 
housing and tlireshing of corn. The area in which tlte buildings 
stand, is surrounded b*y a liigh stone wall, tliat ha.s been partially 
repaired and strengthened by*arches, &c. of brick, and a broad 
and deep moat, over which are two bridges, nearly opposite to 
each other, on the north and south sides. The iiall is a most no¬ 
ble remain, measuring 100 feet in length, by 56 broad, sind about 

60 bighv 
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60 hiijh. The windows hare been cxfrcinely elegant, but are now 
bricked u|>. The roof is of timber, curiously wrought in the man¬ 
ner of that vit Westminster Hall, and .richly ornamented with 
finely carved pendants. Three I'arks, well provided with deer, and 
including togeliier upwards ot' 1^00 acres, were formerly /tou- 
nerted with this t’alaee. 

Eithani Church is dedicated to St. John Baptist; it contains 
various monnmeuts, but none ol' them particularly remarkable. 
Under the north aisle is the burial-place of the Shaws, Baronets; 
by the first of whom. Sir John Shaw, Iliis part of the edilicc 
was built in Ihe year Kib'T’; he also rebuilt the roof of the nave, 
which liad fallen in whilst the workmen were employed in digging 
the family vault, lie was created a Baronet in ]6')5, in reward 
for his having lent large sums to tlie King before Ihe llesloration : 
he was also appointed one of the,rarmejis of Ihe Ctistonis; and 
dying in Ki/it-SO, was brought from London with great funeral 
pomp, and interred here; as his widow, Bridjit, Countess of 
Kihnurrey, was afienvards, in In tlic Cliurch-yard is Ihe 

tomb of the celebrated G'liorgc Horne, D. D. Bishop of Norwich, 
who died in I7.9'- 1’he Parish Register records the burials of 
Thomas Do'^i’ct, the eminent low comedian, who, dying in 1721, 
bequeathed a coat and silver badge to be rowed for anmially on 
the first of August; and Sir fVUlium James, Bart, who so greatly 
distinguished iiimself at the taking of .Severndroog Castle. El- 
THAM Lodge is a respectable mansion, standing in the great 
■park wlii:h formerly belonged to the Palace, and includes an 
area of two miles in circumference.* This Parish contains 275 
bouses, and l6’,’7 inhabitants, according to the Act of 1800. 

LEE is a small but resjiectable villsge, chiefly inhabited by gen¬ 
teel families, and having several pleasant mansions in the vicinity. 
The Manor has been the property of various noble families, an<l 
now belongs to the young Lonl Sondes. Lee Plage was I’or 
upwards of a century the scat of the Boone family, one of wliom, 
Charles Boone, Esq. with Mary, his wife, founded an Alms-House 

and 


• For a great variety of curious particulars relating to Etlham Church, 
Palace, and Parish, see Lysons’s Environs, Vol. IV, p. 391—121. 
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and School here, and endowed it w^th lands and rents, the 
proceeds from which now amount to between seventy and eigh» 
ty pounds annual!}'. On the acclivity of the eminence to the 
north, is the pleasant Villa fornieV'y inhabited by the Fludyers, 
and ^ately by the Dowager Lady Dacrc, daugliter to Sir Tho¬ 
mas Fludycr: she died a few months ago. Beyond this is the 
Church, which contains a curious Brass in memory of Nicho¬ 
las Ansley, or Annesley, Esq. tliirly-three years Sergeant of 
the Cellar to Queen Elizabeth*; and a handsome monument of 
marble and alabaster, in commciAoration of his son, BkyaN 
Anneslly, Esq. Gentleman Pensioner to Queen ElizabeAi: the 
effigies of the latter in armour, and of his wife Audrey, in the 
liabit of the ,times? lie under an ejlipiic .:;cb* ornamented with a 
niosaie patlerii, studded uitii ro^es. * Among the numerous tombs 
in the Cluirsli-yard, are tiiosr; of* Si. £iiiiic?)u llallcy, the cele¬ 
brated astronomer, who died in Sir Saiiiuct Fludycr, 

Bart, who died in the iliglit Honorable 7'. Raucr, Ba¬ 

ron Darre, who died in 171M-; bud WiLlUwi i’c/ri'ms.'Esq. the 
comedian, who dint in 17y.''>. fbe late Jnhi ('har.iocl, 

F. S. A. author ol' a:i excellent ■ History of Marine .\r(:hitccture,’ 
in three volumes, qe.arto, and other works, Vvas also buried here 
in May last.* Tlu' Pajiillons of Acrise retain their l-.ereditary villa 
at Le.c. 

At LEWLSH.ViM, a very i>opulous viliage, extending nearly a 
mile ill length on the road to Bromley, wasaf'.eiieuii tine I’uioKY, 
subordinate to the Abbey of St. Peter in Cihent, and mast proba¬ 
bly founded in the Saxon times; this Manoj- having been given to 
tliat Abbey by Elltiruda^ niece to King Allred. Lewisbain is now 
the property ol the Earl of Uartmouth, whose seal on lliaekheatb, 
is within tlic hounds of this Parish. Thejiresent thurch was erect¬ 
ed about the year 17 ?^: its iimn is that of an ol dong square, 
with a small semicircular recess at the east eiyl for tlic altar. .4t 
the west end is a good Oiga«,4)!i each sij|e ol' which is a handsome 
monument of the Petrie family: that in memory of Anne, wife 

of 

• See a well-written sketch of his life by Fd'nund Lo^ge, Esq. in 
Censuia Literaria, Vul. V. p. 33‘d—5. 
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af John Petrie, Esq. rtho difd in 1787, was excctrtod in Italy: it 
includes a fine has-relief in statuary marble, representing the de¬ 
ceased Ijyng on her <lcath-lA;d, with her husband and children la¬ 
menting round her. The other coinuiemordtes Maroakkt, re¬ 
lict of the Rev. Robert Petrie, and was sculptured by Rank^ it 
represents Mrs. Petrie dying in the atnis of Religion, supported 
by Faith and Hope. Most of the old monuments were thrown 
carelessly into the vault when the Church was rebuilt. In the 
Register are many entries of burials of aged persons, and among 
them the following: ‘Alice Ud^lis, alias Pheasant, witlow, aged 
106 ye'ars, May a, 17 ~ 6 ; June Willoughby, aged, as on the 
codin, 110, buried Xp'4, 17-9, June Tilt, fror'i Sydenham, 
aged 109, Ap' 6, 179-1--’ An excellent Free jGrammar-School was 
fouutied in this Parish by the Rev. Abraham Colfe, who was Rec¬ 
tor of I..ewisham from It) 10 tor i657_^} and who, by his Will, bear¬ 
ing date in l656', beciueathcd a large property to the Leathcr- 
aeller's Company, in, trust for charitable uses. The Will contains 
many cut'.oi's rcgulafions for the government of the School, and 
conduct of'the Master, and directs that it shall be for the cduca- 
tioij, o'f thirty-one boys of tin; several Pari^Jies therein named; one 
scholar yearly to be sent to either of the Universities, The sam« 
benevolent clergyman also founded an Eitj'lish School at Lewisham, 
for thirty-one boys; and an Ahns-House for five ‘poor godly 
householders.’* The popidation of tliis Parish, as returned under 
the Act of 1800, api6untcd to 4007; the number of houses to 
7^2. Mqpy of the latter are situated in the Chapelry af SY¬ 
DENHAM, on tlie south-west side of Lewisham, adjoining Sur¬ 
rey, and on the edge of Sydenhqm Couimpn, from the upper part 
of which is an extensive and beautiful prospect. This place is 
celebrated for its Mineiul Springs, the waters of which are of a 
mild cathartic quality, and nearly resemb^e those of Epsom. They 
were discovered in l0'4O, hud have all been'diverted to the same 
well. Before this rliscovery, Sydenham contained only a few 
cottages. MISCELLANEOUS.. 


* See ^ more particular account of these charities in Lysons's Environf,. 
Vol. IV. p. iSy— 
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^ » 

From the great division of properly, originally introduced, most 

probably, by the operations of the law of Gavelkind, estates are 
very numerous in this county. The largest landed estate lying 
witliin its boundaries, is now of nearly 11,0001. *a year value, and 
was bought by money acquired in trade within these seventy years; 
a considerable part lias been purchased within forty years. The se- 
Toiid largest estate is about 70001* a year, and belongs to an an¬ 
cient and indigenous family, hut has been augmented to its pre¬ 
sent size by latV collateral bequests acquiied by merchandize. There 
are five more yf alKwWodoOl. per annum, all'belonging to noble¬ 
men, and three of them anciept, and .somewhat feudal estates. 
The five iieni may be^at>oul»,40.ii'r. a year- and there are seven 
or eight estates which exceed 00001. a year, and four of which 
may approach to the preceding class. The cs&ates of COOOl. and 
upwards, are probably not more tlfaii nine or ten; beloU diisthey 
become difficult to estimate. 


Lambard, in Lis general account of Kent,* says, “ the gentles^ 
men be not hcere (throughout) of so auiicient stockes as else where, 
especially in the partes nearer to London,^ from whiclie citie, as 
it were from a ccrteinc riche and wealthy seed plot, couijiers, law¬ 
yers, and merchants, be continually translated, and dt7 become 
new plantes amongst them: yet be their revsnues greater than any 
where else, which thing groweth not so muche by the qiiantitie of 
their possession, or by the fertilitie of tUeir soyle, as by the be¬ 
nefit of the situation of the countrie itself, whiche bath al that 
good neighbourhood that Marc. Cato, s^nd other olde authors in 
husbandrie, require to a well-placed graunge-* that to say, the 
aea, the river, a populous cit«, and a tjell traded highway, by 
the commodities tliereof the superflnotls fruites of the grounde be 
dearly sold, and consequently the land may yeald a greater rent. 
These gentlemen be also for the most parte, acquainted with good 
Voi.,V|L Pec. 1807. Saaa letters, 
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letters, and especially trayaed in the knowledge of thelawest 
they use to manure some large portion of their owne territories, 
as well for ti}e maintenance*of their families, as also for their bet¬ 
ter increase in wealth: so that they be well employed, both in the 
publique service, and in their own particular; and do use hatj^ing, 
huntings and other disports, rather for their recreation, than for 
an occupation, or pastime.” 

The above remark of Lambard, as to the want of antiquity of 
the Kentish gentry, however it' might -have been correct in the 
days of Elizabeth, seems no* longer true, at least comparatively 
with other counties near London. In the eastern artd remote dis¬ 
tricts of the western parts of Kent, new gentry sprtAit up but slow- 
ly, cr gain a settlement but with difficulty'. Even many of the 
lesy ancient families would be deemed old in Berks, Hants, Surrey, 
Essex, Herts, Cambridge, Sic!' M'any aijeient nantes expired in 
the last century; such as Auchcr, Digges, Hardres, Wyatt, Cole- 
peper,^ Evering, Sec. Sec. but many still remain, as Deriiig, Hony- 
wood, Kiifcs, Twysden, Darrell, Finch, Tufton, Roper, and others; 
as well as many w.ho have lived as gentry from tlie reigns of Queen 
Elizabeth, and James the First. They are, |)erhaps, soiuenhat 
too much attached to their own county, and living peninsulated, 
are not without local prejudices. Few instances have occurred in 
later times, of these indigenous families attaining the peerage, and 
almost as few of their getting the more common honor of the ba¬ 
ronetage: those on'whom it has fallen, being, for the most part, 
' new settlers, and fabricators of their own fortunes; as those of 
D’Aeth, Bridges of Cfoorincston, Mann, Geary, Hawley, and Sir 
Walter Stirling. Yet their estates are ta general good; they live 
ill an expensive style,.and mix tole/ably with the world: yet still 
the cities and boroughs of this county are represented by few of 
their own gentry. 

Tlie following Tables of the Peculation, Sec. of Kent, are ex¬ 
tracted from the Returns made to tlie House of Commons under 
the Act of 1800 : tlie Names of the Hundreds am spelt as in the 
Returns. 
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